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0.  SufiiONius  Tsiif  arrn-MTs  ■was  the  son  of  a  Soman  knight  who 
commatided  a  legion,  on  the  side  of  Otho,  at  the  battle  which 
decided  the  fate  of  the  empire  in  favour  of  Titellius.  rrom  in- 
cidental notices  in  the  following  History,  we  learn  that  he  was 
bom  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  who  died  in  the 
year  79  of  the  Christian  era.  He  lived  till  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
under  whose  administration  he  filled  Ibe  office  of  Becretary ;  un- 
til, with  Beveral  others,  he  was  dismissed  for  presuming  on  fa- 
nuliaritiea  with  the  enipressSabina,of  which  we  have  no  further 
account  than  that  they  wore  unbecoming  hia  position  in  the  im-  ' 
peria!  court.  How  long  he  survived  this  disgrace,  which  appears 
to  have  befallen  him  in  the  year  121,  we  are  not  informed ;  but 
vre  find  that  the  leisure  afforded  him  by  his  retirement,  was 
employed  in  the  composition  of  numerous  works,  of  which  the 
only  portions  now  extant  are  collected  in  tbe  present  volume. 
Several  of  the  younger  Pliny's  letters  are  addressed  to 
Suetonius,  with  whom  he  lived  in  the  closest  friendship. 
They  afford  some  brief,  but  generally  pleMant,  glimpses  of  hia 
habits  and  career ;  and  in  a  letter,  in  which  Pliny  makes  ap- 
plication on  behalf  of  his  friend  to  the  emperor  Trajan,  for 
a  mark  of  favour,  he  speaks  of  him  as  "  a  most  excellent, 
honourable,  and  learned  man,  whom  he  had  the  pleasure 
ii  entettuning  midet  his  own  roof,  and  with  whom  th« 
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nearer  he  waa  brought  into  communion,  the  more  he   love! 

The  plan  adopted  by  Suetonius  in  kia  Lives  of  t!ie  Twelve 
Cffisars,  led  him  to  be  more  diffuse  on  their  personal  conduct 
and  habits  than  on  public  events.  He  writes  Memoirs  rather 
than  History.  He  neither  dwells  on  the  civil  wars  which 
sealed  the  Cill  of  the  Bepublic,  nor  on  the  military  expeditions 
which  extended  the  frontiera  of  the  empire ;  nor  does  he  at- 
tempt to  develops  the  causes  of  the  great  political  changes 
which  marked  the  period  of  which  be  treats. 

When  we  stop  to  gaze  in  a  muBeum  or  gallery  on  the  an- 
tique buste  of  the  Cffisara,  we  perhaps  endeavour  to  trace  in 
their  sculptured  physiognomy  the  characteristics  of  those 
prinoea,  who,  for  good  or  evil,  were  in  their  timea  masters  of 
the  destinies  of  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race.  The 
pages  of  Suetonina  will  amply  gratify  this  natural  curiosity, 
la  them  we  find  a  series  of  individual  portraits  sketched 
to  the  life,  with  perfect  truth  and  rigorous  impartiality. 
La  Harpe  remarks  of  Suetanioa,  "  He  is  scrupulously  exact, 
and  strictly  methodical.  He  omits  nothing  which  eoneerna 
the  person  whose  life  he  is  writing ;  he  relates  everything, 
but  paints  nothing.  His  work  is,  in  acme  sense,  a  collection 
of  anecdotes,  but  it  is  very  curious  to  read  and  consult."* 

Combining  as  it  does  amusement  and  information,  Suetonius's 

"Lives  of  the  CiBsars  "  waa  held  in  such  estimation,  that,  so  soon 

after  the  invention  of  printing  as  the  year  1 500,  no  fewer  than 

.'  eighteen  editions  had  been  published,  and  nearly  one  hundreS 

have  since  been  added  to  the  number.     Critics  of  the  highest 

rank  have  devoted  themselves  io  the  task  of  correcting  and 

'  Plin.  Epist.  i.  18,  24,  iii.  8,  y.  11,  ix.  34,  x.  95. 

'  Ljc^,  part  I.  lir.  III.  c  i. 
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oommeatmg  on  the  text,  and  the  work  has  been  trantdatfidinto 
most  European  languages.  Of  the  English  translations,  that 
of  Dr.  Alexander  Thomson,  published  in  1796,  has  been 
made  the  basis  of  the  present.  He  informs  us  in  his  Preface, 
that  a  version  of  Suetonius  was  with  him  only  a  secondaiy 
object,  hia  principal  design,  being  to  form  a  just  estimate  of 
Roman  literature,  and  to  elucidate  the  state  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  manners  of  the  times ;  for  which  the  work 
of  Suetonius  seemed  a  fitting  vehicle.  Dr.  Thomson's  re- 
marks appended  to  each  successive  reign,  are  reprinted 
nearly  verbatim  in  the  present  edition.  His  translation,  how- 
ever, was  very  difftise,  and  retained  most  of  the  inaccuracies 
of  that  of  Clarke,  on  which  it  was  founded ;  considerable  care  v 
therefore  has  been  bestowed  la  correcting  it,  with  the  view 
of  producing,  as  fai  as  possible,  a  literal  and  faithful  version. 
To  render  the  works  of  Suetonius,  as  far  aa  they  are  extant, 
complete,  his  Lives  of  eminent  G-rammarians,  Bhetoricians, 
and  Poets,  of  which  a  translation  haa  not  before  appeared  in 
English,  are  added.  These  Lives  abound  with  anecdote  and 
curious  information  connected  with  learning  and  literary  men 
during  the  period  irf  which  the  author  treats. 
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CAIUS  JULIUS  CilSAR. 

Jtiroa  Ca:8AB,  the  Divine,'  loat  his  father'  when  he  irtm  ia 
the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age  f  and  the  year  following,  being 
nominated  to  the  office  of  high-priest  of  Jupiter,*  he  repu- 
diated Coasatia,  who  was  very  wealthy,  although  her  faimljr 
belonged  only  to  the  equestrian  order,  and  to  whom  he  bad 
been  contracted  when  he  was  a  mere  boy.     He  then  mar> 

1  JaSai  Cietai'  BivU*.  Romulus,  the  founder  of  Borne,  had  the 
honour  of  ui  apotheosis  conferred  on  him  b;  the  aentte,  oitder  the  title 
of  Quirinui,  to  obviate  tne  people's  suapidou  of  hia  haTJng  been  t^en 

off  by  a  coDBpiracj  of  the  patrician  order.    Politi    '     '  "       '"   "  " 


,  ,  ir  mpei'ttitioii  lo  revive  thii  posthumous  adulitioB 
in  favour  of  Julius  Cnsar,  the  founder  of  the  empire,  who  alio  fell  bj 
the  hands  of  conspiraton.  It  is  remarkable  in  the  bistorj'  of  a  nation  so 
jealous  of  public  Uberiy,  that,  in  both  iustaucea.  the;  bestowed  tb^ 
highest  mark  of  human  homage  npon  men  who  owed  iheir  fate  to  the 
iDtroduction  of  arbitrary  power.  -  • 

*  Ptiny  informs  us  that  Caius  Julius,  the  father  of  Julius  Cksit,  k  maa 
of  prKtorian  rank,  ^ed  suddeuly  at  Pisa. 

'  A.n.c.  (in  the  year  from  the  foundation  of  Rome)  670;  a.c.  (Min 
Christ)  about  91. 

*  Fbuttn  Diaiu.  This  was  au  office  of  great  dignity,  but  lobjected  tb* 
bolder  (0  mauy  restrictions.  He  was  not  allowed  to  ride  on  bortebkck, 
nor  to  absent  Mmsalf  from  the  city  for  a  single  night.  His  wife  waa 
also  under  particular  restraints,  and  could  not  be  divorced.  If  she  died, 
the  Aamen  resigned  his  (^oe,  because  there  were  cmtoin  sacred  ritei 
which  he  could  not  perform  itithout  her  asustance.  Besides  other  mariu 
of  distinction,  he  wore  a  purple  robe  called  lana,  and  a  coined  niW 
tailed  i^e»  ' 
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ried  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Ciona,  who  was  four  tirae« 
eoneul^  and  had  by  her,  shortly  afterwards,  a  daughter  named 
Julia.  EesiBting  all  the  efforts  of  the  dictator  Sylla  to  induce 
him  to  divorce  Cornelia,  he  suffered  the  penalty  of  being 
stripped  of  his  sacerdotal  office,  hia  wife's  dowry,  and  hia  own 
patrimonial  estates ;  and,  being  Identified  with  the  adverse 
faction,'  was  compelled  to  withdraw  from  Home.  After  chang- 
ing hia  place  of  concealment  nearly  every  night,'  although  ho 
'Was  Bu&ring  from  a  quartan  ague,  and  having  effected  his 
release  by  bribing  the  officers  who  had  tracked  his  footsteps, 
he  at  length  obtained  a  pardon  through  the  intercession  of 
the  vestal  virgins,  and  of  Mamercua  .^milius  and  Aurelius  . 
Cotta,  his  near  relatives.  We  are  assured  that  when  Sylla, 
having  vrithstood  lor  a  while  the  entreaties  of  bis  own  best 
friends,  persona  of  distinguished  rank,  at  last  yielded  to  their 
importunity,  he  exclaimed — either  by  a  divine  impulse,  or 
from  a  ahrewd  conjecture  j  "  Your  suit  is  granted,  and  you 
may  take  him  among  you;  but  know,"  he  added,  "  that  thia 
man,  for  whose  safety  you  are  so  extremely  anxious,  will, 
BOme  day  or  other,  be  the  ruin  of  the  party  of  the  nobles,  in 
defence  of  which  you  are  leagued  with  me ;  for  in  this  one 
Cieaar,  you  will  find  many  a  Marius." 

II,  His  first  compwgn  was  served  in  Asia,  on  the  staff  of 
tJie  prsetor,  M.  Thermus;  and  being  dispatched  into  Bithynia," 
to  bring  tiieiioe  a  fleet,  he  loitered  so  long  at  the  coxirt  of 
Hicomedes,  as  to  give  occasion  to  reports  of  a  criminal  inter- 
course between  him  and  that  prince;  which  received  addi- 
tional credit  from  his  hasty  return  to  Bithynia,  under  the  pre- 
text of  recovering  a  debt  dne  to  a  freed-man,  his  client.  The 
i«8t  of  his  service  was  more  favourable  to  big  reputation ;  and 

'  Two  powerful  parties  were  contending  >t  Rome  for  the  luprsiDBcy ; 
Sylla  being  at  the  head  of  tlie  faction  of  the  nablei,  while  Mariui 
eapouaed  the  cause  o(  the  people.  Sylla  suspected  Julius  Cssv  of 
belotiging  to  the  Marian  partjr,  because  Marius  had  niarjied  Ms  aunt 

>  He  wandered  about  for  acme  time  in  the  Sabiue  territorir. 

■  Bhhjiiia,  in  Asia  Minor,  was  bounded  oa  the  south  by  Phrygia 
on  the  west  by  the  Bospborus  and  Propontis  ;  and  on  the  north  by  th« 
Giixine  sea.  Its  boundariei  towards  the  east  are  not  clearly  ascertained, 
Sttabo,  ?liiiy,  and  Ptolemy  diffieritig  from  eaeh  alhei  on  lh«  aubject. 
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III.  He  setred  also  in  Ciiicia,'  under  Servilius  Isaurfeus, 
but  only  for  a  short  time ;  as  upon  receiTing  intelligence  of 
Sylla's  death,  he  returned  with  all  speed  to  Rome,  in  expect- 
ation of  n'hat  might  follow  trom  a  fresh  agitation  set  on  foot 
by  Marcus  Lepidus.  Distrusting,  however,  the  abilities  of  this 
leader,  and  finding  the  times  less  favourable  for  the  execution 
of  this  project  than  he  had  at  first  imagined,  he  abandoned 
all  thoughts  of  joining  LepiduB,  although  he  received  the 
most  tempting  amses. 

■  IV.  Soon  after  this  civil  discord  was  composed,  he  preferred 
a  charge  of  extortion  against  Cornelius  Dolabella,  a  man  of 
consular  dignity,  who  had  obtained  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 
On  the  acquittal  of  the  accused,  he  resolved  to  retire  to 
Khodes,*  with  the  view  not  only  of  avoiding  the  public  odium 

'  Mitylene  nu  ■  dly  in  the  island  of  Lesboa,  famous  for  the  study  of 
philosophy  and  eloquence.  According  to  Pliny,  it  remained  a  free  city 
and  in  power  one  thousand  five  hundred  yean.  It  sutfered  mucb  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war  from  the  Aiheninna,  and  in  the  Hitliridalic  from  the 
Romans,  by  Khom  it  naa  taken  and  destroyed.  But  it  soon  rose  again, 
having  recoTered  its  ancient  liberty  hy  the  favour  of  Poin|>ey  ;  and  was 
afterwarda  much  emhellished  by  Trajan,  who  added  to  it  the  splendour  of 
bia  own  name.  This  was  the  country  of  Pittacus,  one  of  the  seven  wise 
men  of  Greece,  as  well  as  of  AIceeus  and  Sappho.  The  natives  showed  8 
particular  taste  for  poetry,  and  had,  u  Plutarch  informs  us,  itated  limes 
for  the  celebration  of  poetical  contest). 

-  '  The  dvic  crown  was  made  of  oak-leaves,  and  given  to  him  who 
bad  saved  th«  life  of  a  citinn.  'I'he  person  thas  decorated,  wore  it  at 
public  spectacles,  and  sat  tieit  tbe  senators.  When  he  entered,  the  au- 
dience  cose  up,  ai  a  mark  of  respect. 

'  A  very  extensive  ceuntry  of  Hither  Asia ;  Ivinj;  between  Pamphylia 
to  the  west,  Mount  Ttnnu  and  Amanus  lo  the  north,  Syria  to  the  east, 
■ad  the  Mediterraoelui  lo  tbe  south.  It  was  anciently  famoos  for  saSion', 
tnd  hair-ctoth,  called  by  the  Bomans  eiliemm,  was  the  manufacture  of 
this  country. 

*  A  city  and  an  island,  near  the  coast  of  Caria,  famous  for  the  hnge 
■tatue  of  the  Sua,  called  the  Colosius.  The  Rhodians  were  celebrated 
not  only  for  skill  in  naval  aflUrs,  but  for  learning,  philosophy,  and  elo- 
quence. During  tbe  latter  periods  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  under 
KHne  of  the  emperors,  numbers  resorted  there  to  prosecnte  their  stu&M; 
■wl  it  also  became  a  place  of  retreat  W  discontented  Ronuni. 

12 
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wMch  he  had  incurred,  'but  of  proaeoutang  his  studies  'with 
leisure  and  tranquillity,  under  ApoUonius,  the  Boa  of  Moloo, 
Bt  that  time  the  most  celebrated  master  of  rhetoric.  While 
oa  his  voyage  thither,  in  the  winter  Bea«on,  he  'was  taken  by 
pirates  near  the  island  of  PharmacUBa,'  and  detained  by  theo^ 
burning  'with  indignation,  for  nearly  forty  days ;  his  only  at- 
tendants being  a  physician  and  two  cbambmains.  For  ha 
had  instantly  dispatched  bis  other  servants  and  the  friends 
vho  accompanied  him,  to  raise  money  for  his  ransom.'  Fifty 
talents  having  been  paid  down,  he  was  landed  on  the  coas^ 
vben,  having  collected  some  sbips,'  he  lost  no  time  in  putting 
Jo  sea  in  pursuit  of  the  pirates,  and  liaving  captured  them; 
inflicted  upon  them  the  punishment  with  which  he  had  otten 
threatened  them  in  jest.  At  that  time  Kitbridates  'waa  ra- 
vaging the  neighbouring  districts,  and  on  Ctesar's  arrival  at 
Rhodes,  that  he  might  not  appear  to  lie  idle  while  danger 
threatened  the  allies  of  Rome,  he  passed  over  into  Asia,  and 
having  collected  some  auxiliary  forces,  and  driven  the  long'i 
governor  out  of  the  province,  retained  in  their  allegiance  the 
cities  which  were  wavering,  and  ready  t«  revolt. 

T.  Having  been  elected  military  tribune,  the  first  honour 
he  received  from  the  suffrages  of  the  people  after  his  return 
to  Rome,  he  zealously  assisted  those  who  took  measures  for 
restoring  the  trihunitian  authority,  which  had  been  greatly 
diminished  during  ihe  usurpation  of  SyUa.  He  like'wise,  by 
an  act,  which  Plotiua  at  his  suggestion  propounded  to  the 
people,  obtained  the  recal  of  Lucius  Cinna,  his  wife's  brothec, 
and  others  'with  him,  who  having  been  the  adherents  of  Le- 
piduB  in  the  civil  disturbances,  had  after  that  consul's  death 
fled  to  Sertorius  ;*  which  law  he  supported  by  a  speech. 

VI.  Durii^  his  qntestorship  he  pronounced  fiineral  onttioDS 
from  the  rostra,  according  to  custom,  in  pruse  of  his  aunt 

'  Phinntunu*,  in  idaad  lying  off  the  cout  of  Asia,  atxt  Mlletn*.  It 
H  jum  colled  Pirmmt. 

'  The  raniom,  too  large  for  Csau'g  private  means,  wu  railed  tlT^tbe, 
voluntary  coairihution*  ol  the  cities  in  tlie  Aiintic  province,  who  were 
equalty  Uhenil  from  their  public  funds  in  the  case  at  other  Romana  vha 
ft]t  into  the  handa  of  piratea  at  that  period. 

'  From  MiletuB.  as  ve  are  ipformedby  Flatarcli. 

*  Who  commanded  in  Spain. 
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J'ulta,  and  hia  wife  Cornelia.  In  the  panegyric  on  hia  aimt, 
iie  gi^es  the  following  account  of  her  own  and  his  father'i 
genealogy,  on  both  sides :  "  My  aunt  Jnlia  derived  her  descent, 
by  the  mother,  from  a  race  of  kings,  and  by  her  father,  from 
the  Immortal  Goda,  Tor  the  JIareii  Reges,'  her  mother's 
family,  deduce  their  pedigree  from  Ancus  Marcius,  and  the 
Julii,  her  father's,  from  Venus ;  of  which  stock  we  are  a 
TjfMich,  We  therefore  unite  in  our  deecent  the  sacred  majesty 
of  kings,  the  ehiefest  among  men,  and  the  dirine  majesty  of 
Gods,  to  whom  kings  themaelTea  are  subject."  To  supply  the 
place  of  Cornelia,  he  married  Pompeia,  the  daughter  of  Quintua 
Pompeiua,  and  grand-daughter  of  Lucius  Sylla;  hut  he  afttr- 
warda  divorced  her,  upon  suspicion  of  her  having  been  de- 
bauched by  Publius  Clodius.  For  so  current  was  the  report, 
that  Clodiiia  had  found  access  to  her  disguised  as  a  woman, 
during  the  celebration  of  a  religious  solemnitj,'  that  the 
senate  instituted  aa  enr^uiry  respecting  the  profanation  of  the 
sacred  rites. 

VII,  Farther-Spain'  fell  to  his  lot  as  quastor ;  when  there, 
as  he  was  going  the  circuit  of  the  province,  by  eommisaien  from 
the  prsetor,  for  the  administration  of  justice,  and  had  reached 
Gades,  seeing  a  statue  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  the  temple  of 
Hercules,  he  sighed  deeply,  as  if  weary  of  hia  sluggish  lite,  for 
having  performed  no  memorable  actions  at  an  age*  at  which  Alex- 
ander had  already  conquered  the  world.  He,  tiierefore,  immedi- 
ately sued  for  his  dischai^e,  with  the  view  of  embracing  the  first 
opportunity,  which  might  present  itself  in  The  City,  of  enter- 
ing upon  a  more  exalted  career.  In  the  stillness  of  the  night 
following,  he  dreamt  that  he  lay  with  his  own  mother;  but 
his  con&sioa  was  relieved,  and  his  hopes  were  raised  to  thw 
highest  piteh,  by  the  interpreters  of  his  dream,  who  expounded 
it  aa  an  omen  that  he  should  poBsesa  universal  empire ;  for 

'  Rex,  it  will  be  easily  undentood,  oas  not  a  title  of  dignitj'  in  a 
Ronun  family,  but  the  Eiirname  of  the  Mwcii. 

•  The  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea,  tailed  also  Fauna,  whioh  were  performed 
iu  the  night,  and  by  women  onlf, 

'  Hispania  Bcelica ;  the  Hither  pronnce  being  tailed  Ilispania  't'lrra- 
eonensis. 

It  the  time  of  bis 
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that  the  mother  who  in  his  sleep  he  had  found  MihmissiTO  hi 
his  embraces,  was  no  other  than  the  earth,  the  cojnmoa  parent 
of  all  mankind. 

VIII.  Quitting  therefore  the  province  hefore  the  expiration 
of  the  nsual  term,  he  betook  himself  to  the  Latin  coloniea, 
■which  were  then  eagerly  agitating  the  design  of  obtaining  the 
freedom  of  Kome ;  and  he  would  have  stirred  them  up  to 
some  bold  attempt,  had  not  the  consuls,  to  prevent  any  com- 
motion, detained  for  some  time  the  legions  which  had  been 
raised  for  service  in  Cilicia.  But  this  did  not  deter  him  from 
making,  soon  afterwards,  a  still  greater  effort  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  city  itself. 

IX.  For,  only  a  few  days  before  he  entered  upon  the  edile* 
ehip,  he  incurred  a  suspicion  of  having  engaged  in  a  conspi- 
racy with  Marcus  Crassus,  a  man  of  consular  rank ;  to  whom 
were  joined  Pabliua  Sylla  and  Lucius  Autronius,  who,  aftei 
they  had  been  chosen  consuls,  were  convicted  of  bribery. 
The  plan  of  the  conspirators  was  to  fall  upon  the  senate  at  the 
opening  of  tlie  new  year,  and  murder  as  many  of  them  as  should 
be  thought  necessary  ;  upon  which,  Crassus  was  to  assume  the 
office  of  dictator,  and  appoint  Ciesar  hia  master  of  the  horse.' 
'When  the  commonwealth  had  been  thus  ordered  according  to 
their  pleasure,  the  consulship  was  to  have  been  restored  to 
Sylla  and  Autonius.  Mention  is  made  of  this  plot  by  Tanusius 
Geminus'  in  his  history,  by  Marcus  Bibulus  in  his  edicts,^  and 
by  Curio,  the  father,  in  his  orations.''  Cicero  likewise  seems 
to  hint  at  this  in  a  letter  to  Axius,  where  he  says,  that  Ciesar 

'  The  proper  office  of  the  muter  of  the  hone  was  to  command  the 
koifhta,  and  eieeuW  the  orders  of  ihe  rticUtor.  He  was  uBually  nomi- 
nated from  smongsl  persons  of  consular  and  prEetorian  dignity  ;  and  bad 
the  use  of  •  horse,  which  the  dictator  had  not,  withont  the  order  of  the 

'  Seneca  comparei  the  annals  of  Tanusius  to  the  life  of  a  fool,  which, 
though  it  mav  be  long,  is  worthless ;  while  that  of  a  wise  man,  like  > 
good  hook,  is  TaluaWe,  however  short. — Epiit.  94. 

'  Bibulus  was  Cesar's  colleague,  both  as  edile  and  consul.  Ckero 
calls  bis  edicts  "  Archilochian,"  that  is,  as  full  of  spite  as  the  veraes  of 
Archilochns.— .^iJ.  Jllic.  b.  7.  ep.  24. 

<  A.D.o.  6S9.  Cicero  holda  both  the  Cmio's,  father  and  son,  rerf 
ebcap.— flru/.  c,  60, 
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had  in  his  eonsulship  secured  to  himself  that  arhitrary  power", 
to  which  he  had  aspired  when  he  was  edile.  Taausius  adds, 
that  CrassuB,  from  remorse  or  fear,  did  not  appear  upon  th« 
day  appoioted  for  the  massacre  of  the  senate  ;  for  which  reason 
Cffisar  omitt^id  to  give  the  signal,  which,  according  to  the  plan 
concerted  between  them,  he  was  to  have  made.  The  agree- 
ment, Ourio  says,  va&  that  he  ehould  shake  off  the  toga  from 
his  shoulder.  We  have  the  authority  of  the  same  Curio,  and 
of  M.  Actoriua  Tfaso,  for  his  having  been  likewise  concerned 
in  another  conspiracy  with  young  Cneius  Piso ;  to  whom,  upon 
a  suspicion  of  some  mischief  being  meditated  in  the  city,  the 
province  of  Spain  waa  decreed  out  of  the  regular  course.'  It 
is  said  to  have  been  agreed  between  them,  that  Kbo  should 
head  a  revolt  in  the  provinces,  whilst  the  other  should  at- 
tempt to  stir  up  an  insurrection  at  Bome,  using  as  their  in- 
struments the  Larabrani,  and  the  tribes  beyond  the  Po.  But 
the  execution  of  this  design  was  frustrated  in  both  quarters  by 
the  death  of  Piso. 

X.  In  his  edileship,  he  not  only  embellished  the  Comitium, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Forum,  with  the  adjoining  halls,'  but  adorned 
the  Capitol  also,  with  temporary  piaaaas,  constrjcted  for  thn 
purpose  of  displaying  some  part  of  the  superabundant  collee- 

'  R^itum,  the  kingly  power,  which  the  Ronun  people  considered  aa 
insupportable  (ymniiy. 

'  An  bonourable  banishment. 

'  The  assemblies  of  the  people  were  at  first  held  in  the  open  Pornm, 
Afterwards,  a  covered  building,  called  the  Comitium,  nas  erected  for  that 
purpose.  Tliere  are  no  remain»  of  it,  but  Lumisden  thinks  that  it  pro- 
bablf  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  Forum,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
church  of  The  Consolation. — Anlif.  qfSome,  p.  357. 

*  Sanlieru,  from  jiamkiAt ;  a  king.  They  were,  indeed,  the  palace* 
of  the  sovereign  people ;  stately  and  spacious  buildings,  with  halls,  which 
served  the  purpose  of  exchanges,  council  chambers,  and  courts  of  justice. 
Some  of  the  Basilicie  were  afterwards  converted  into  Christian  ehurchesf 
"  The  form  was  ahiong ;  the  middle  was  an  open  space  to  walk  in,  called 
Tettuda,  and  which  we  now  call  the  nave.  Un  each  side  of  this  were 
rows  of  pillars,  which  furmed  irhat  we  should  call  the  side-aisles,  and 
which  the  ancients  called  Porlietu.  The  end  of  the  Testudo  was  curved, 
tike  the  apse  of  some  of  our  churches,  and  was  called  lYiirmal,  from 
causes  bemg  heard  there.  Hence  the  t«rm  THtuae  is  applied  to  that 
part  of  the  Roman  churches  which  is  behind  the  high  altar." — Burtoa'l 
AtHiQ.  ef  Raau,  p.  204. 
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ttcos  he  had  made  foi  the  amusement  of  tho  people.'  He  enter' 
tBiiiedtbaa.witb  the  huntingof  wild  beasts,  and  with  games,  both 
alone  and  in  conjunction  with  his  colleague.  On  this  account, 
he  obtained  the  whole  credit  of  the  expense  to  which  they  bud 
jointly  contributed  ;  insomuch  that  his  colleague,  JIwcub 
£ibnlus,  could  not  forbear  remarking,  that  be  was  served  in 
ttiemaniier  of  Pollux.  For  aa  the  temple' erected  in  theFonim 
to  Qie  two  brothers,  went  by  the  name  of  Castor  alone,  so  his 
and  Ceeear'e  joint  munificence  was  imputed  to  the  latter  only. 
To  the  other  public  spectacles  exhibited  to  the  people,  Csesar 
added  a  fight  of  gladiators,  but  with  fewer  pairs  of  combats 
ants  than  he  had  intended.  For  he  had  collected  from  all 
parts  so  great  a  company  of  them,  that  his  enemies  becamo 
alarmed ;  and  a  decree  was  made,  restricting  the  number  of 
gladiators  which  any  one  was  allowed  to  retain  at  llome. 

XI.  Having  thus  conciliated  popular  favour,  be  endea- 
voured, through  his  interest  with  some  of  the  tribunes,  to  get 
Egypt  assigned  to  him  as  a  province,  by  an  act  of  the  people. 
The  pretext  alleged  for  the  creation  of  this  extraordinary  go- 
vernment, was,  that  the  Alexandrians  had  violently  expelled 
their  king,'  whom  the  senate  had  complimentfd  with  the  title 
of  an  ally  and  Mend  of  the  Roman  people.  His  waa  gene- 
rally resented ;  but,  notwithstanding,  there  waa  so  much  op- 
position from  the  faction  of  the  noblra,  that  he  could  not  carry 
his  point.  In  order,  therefore,  to  diminish  their  influence  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  he  restored  the  trophies  ereoted  in 
honour  of  Caius  liarius,  on  account  of  his  victeries  over  Ju- 
gurtha,  the  Cimbri,  and  the  Teutflni,  which  had  been  demo- 
lished by  Sylla ;  and  when  sitting  in  judgment  upon  murder- 
ers, he  treated  those  as  assassins,  who,  in  the  late  proscription, 
had  received  money  from  the  treasury,  for  bringing  in  the 
heads  of  Bomaa  citiKens,  although  they  were  expressly  ex- 
cepted in  the  Cornelian  laws. 

XII.  He  likewise  suborned  some  one  to  prefer  an  impeaoh- 
>  Such  as  itatueB  and  pictures,  the  vorki  of  Greek  artistB. 

*  It  appears  to  have  atood  at  tbe  foot  of  the  Capitoline  hill.  Pininea 
Ihinkt  thii  the  two  beautiful  CDlumns  of  white  marble,  which  are  com. 
nnODlT  deacribed  as  belonging  to  the  portico  of  the  temple  of  Jupltw 
Dtator,  are  the  remaiuB  of  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 

*  Ptotemj'  iiuletet,  Iho  ws  of  Cleopatra. 
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neat  for  treason  against  Cuius  Riibirius,  by  whose  eBptK^ictl 
asBistaace  the  senate  had,  a  few  years  betbre,  put  down  Luciua 
Satuminus,  the  sedilloiis  tribune  ;  and  being  drawn  by  lot  a 
judge  on  the  triul,  he  condemned  him  with  so  much  animosity, 
that  upon  bis  appealing  to  the  people,  no  circumstance  availed 
him  so  much  as  the  extraordinary  bitt^'nees  of  his  judge. 

XIII.  Having  renounced  all  hope  of  obtaining  Egypt  for 
Lis  province,  he  stood  candidate  for  the  office  of  chief  pontiff, 
to  secure  which,  he  had  recourse  to  the  moat  profuse  bribery. 
Calculating,  on  this  occasion,  the  enormous  aiaount  of  the 
debts  he  had  contract«d,  he  is  reported  t«  have  said  to  hia 
mother,  when  she  kissed  him  at  his  going  out  in  the  morning 
to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  "  I  will  never  return  home  un- 
less I  am  elected  pontitt."  In  effect,  he  left  so  far  behind  him 
two  most  powerful  competitors,  who  were  much  his  superiors 
both  in  age  and  rank,  that  he  had  more  votes  in  their  own 
tribes,  than  they  both  had  in  all  the  tribes  together. 

XIV.  After  he  was  chosen  prsfor,  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline 
was  discovered ;  and  while  every  other  member  of  the  senate 
Toted  for  inflicting  capital  pnniehment  on  the  accomplices  in 
that  crime,'  he  alone  proposed  that  the  delinquents  should  be 
distributed  for  safe  custody  among  the  towns  of  Italy,  their 
property  being  confiscated.  He  even  struck  such  terror  into 
tiiose  who  were  advocates  for  greater  severity,  by  representing 
to  them  what  universal  odium  would  be  attached  to  their 
memories  by  the  Boman  people,  that  Deciua  Bilanus,  consul- 
elect,  did  not  hesitate  to  qualify  his  proposal,  it  not  being 
very  honourable  to  change  it,  by  a  lenient  interpretation ;  as  u 
it  had  been  understood  in  a  harsher  sense  than  he  intended, 
and  Ccesar  would  certainly  have  carried  his  point,  having 
brought  over  to  his  side  a  great  number  of  the  senators,  among 
whom  was  Cicero,  the  consul's  brother,  had  not  a  speech  by 
Marcus  Cato  infused  new  vigour  into  the  resolutions  of  the 
senate.  He  persisted,  however,  in  obstructing  the  measure, 
until  a  body  of  the  Boman  knights,  who  stood  under  anns  as  a 
guard,  threatened  bim  with  instant  death,  if  he  continued  his 
determined  opposilion.  They  even  thrust  at  him  with-  their 
drawn  iwords,  so  that  those  who  sat  next  him  moved  away  j 

'  Lentulut,  Celhegus,  tad  otberi- 
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Hud  a  few  friends,  with  no  small  difficulty,  prot«?cted  him,  by 
throwing  their  arma  round  him,  and  covering  him  with  their 
togas.  At  last,  deterred  by  this  violence,  he  cot  only  gave 
way,  but  absented  himself  from  the  senate-house  during  the 
remainder  of  that  year. 

XV.  Upon  the  first  day  of  his  pnetorahip,  he  summoned 
Guintus  Catulus  to  render  an  account  to  the  people  respecting 
the  repairs  of  the  Capitol ; '  proposing  a  decree  for  transforring 
the  office  of  curator  to  another  person.'  But  being  unable  to 
withstand  the  strong  opposition  made  by  the  aristocraticftl, 
party,  whom  he  perceived  quitting,  in  great  numbers,  their 
attendance  upon  the  new  consuls,'  and  fully  resolved  to  resiat 
his  proposal,  he  dropped  the  design. 

XVI.  He  afterwards  approved  himself  a  most  resolute  sup- 
porter of  Ctecilius  Metullus,  tribune  of  the  people,  who,  in 
spite  of  all  opposition.  Irom  his  colleagues,  had  proposed  some 
laws  of  a  violent  tendency,'  until  they  were  both  dismissed 
from  office  by  a  vote  of  the  senate.  He  ventured,  notwith- 
standing, to  retain  his  post  and  eonrinuo  in  the  administration 
of  justice  ;  but  finding  that  preparations  were  made  to  obstruct 
him  by  force  of  arms,  he  dismissed  the  iictars,  threw  off  his 
gown,  and  betook  himself  privately  to  bis  own  house,  with 
the  resolution  of  being  quiet,  in  a  time  so  unfevourable  to  hia 
interests.  Ho  likewise  pacified  the  mob,  which  two  days 
afterwards  flocked  about  him,  and  in  a  riotous  manner  made  a 
voluntary  tender  of  their  assistance  in  the  vindication  of  his 

'  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Capilolinug  was  commenced  and  completed  by 
tbe  Tnrqains,  kings  of  Rome,  but  not  dedicated  till  tbe  year  after  their  ex- 
pulsion, when  that  haagur  devolved  on  M.  Horatina  Fnhillus,  the  fint  of 
the  conaula.  Having  been  burnt  down  during  tbe  civil  wars,  a.d.o. 
670,  Sylla  reitared  it  on  the  same  fouudatiana,  bnt  did  not  live  to  con- 

*  Meaning  Pompey ;  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  office,  as  Jia^ng 
hii  name  inserted  in  ibe  inscription  recording  the  repairs  of  the  Cl^to^ 
initead  of  Catulua,  The  latter,  however,  secured  the  honour,  and  h\i  name 
it  still  seen  inscribed  in  an  apartment  at  the  Capitol,  aa  its  restorar, 

*  It  b«Dg  the  calends  of  Jaouary,  the  first  day  of  the  jear,  on  n^uch 
the  magittratei  solemnly  entered  on  their  office),  surrounded  bj  thcit 
friends. 

*  Among  others,  one  for  recalling  Pompey  from  Alia,  under  the  pra- 
teit  that  tbe  commonwealth  was  in  ianger.  Cato  was  one  of  the  e<A> 
ICBgnea  who  saw  through  the  design  and  opposed  the  decree. 
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honour.  This  happening  contrary  to  expectation,  the  senate, 
who  met  in.  haat«,  on  account  of  the  tumult,  gave  him  theii 
thanks  hy  some  of  tJie  leading  membera  of  the  house,  tmd 
eending  for  him,  after  high  commendation  of  his  conduot> 
cancelled  their  former  vote,  aud  restored  him  to  his  office. 

XVII.  But  he  soon  got  into  fresh  trouble,  being  named 
amongst  the  accomplicea  of  Catiline,  both  before  Novius  Niger 
the  qusestor,  by  Lucius  Yettius  the  informer,  and  in  the  senate 
by  (luintus  Curius ;  to  whom  a  reward  had  been  voted,  for 
having  first  discovered  the  designs  of  the  conspirators.  Curius 
affirmed  that  he  had  received  his  information  from  Catiline. 
YettiuB  even  engaged  to  produce  in  evidence  against  him  his 
own  hand- writing,  given  to  Catiline.  Ctesar,  feehng  that  this 
treatment  was  not  to  be  borne,  appealed  to  Cicero  himself, 
whether  he  had  not  voluntarily  made  a  disoovery  to  him  of 
some  particulars  of  the  conspiracy ;  and  so  baulked  Curins  of 
his  expected  reward.  He,  therefore,  obliged  Vettius  to  give 
pledges  for  his  behaviour,  seized  his  goods,  and  after  heavily 
lining  him,  and  seeing  him  almost  torn  in  pieces  before  the 
rostra,  threw  him  into  prison ;  to  which  he  likewise  sent 
Hovins  the  quaastor,  for  having  presumed  to  take  an  informa- 
tion against  a  magistrate  of  superior  authority. 

XVIII.  Attheexpiration  of  his  prastorship  he  obtained  by  lot 
the  Farther- Spain,'  and  pacified  his  creiitors,  who  were  for  de- 
taining him,  by  finding  sureties  for  his  debts.'  (Jontrary,  how- 
ever, to  both  law  and  custom,  he  took  his  departure  before  the 
usual  equipage  and  outfit  were  prepared.  It  jauncertain  whe. 
fher  this  precipitancy  arose  from  the  apprehension  of  an  im- 
peachment, with  which  he  was  threatened  on  the  expiration  of 
his  former  office,  or  from  his  anxiety  to  lose  no  time  in  relieving 
the  allies,  who  implored  him  to  come  to  their  aid.     He  had  no 


'  See  before,  p.  b.    This  tiat  in  a.u.c.  693. 

'  Plutftrch  informs  us,  that  C«a»r,  before  he  came  into  oSce,  owed-hli 
creditors  1300  talenla,  ^oraenhat  more  than  £565,000  of  our  moneji. 
But  bis  debts  infreaied  so  much  after  thra  period,  if  we  mijr  beliavs 
Appian.  that  upon  his  depanure  for  Spain,  at  the  expiration  of  hit  prK- 
tortbip.  he  ia  reported  to  have  said.  Bia  milUei  el  fuhifealia  eentena  mtikm 
ati  adcae  oportere.  ut  tahit  habtret  i  i.  e.  That  he  was  2,0U0,U00  uud 
neariy  2U,00U  leaterces  worse  than  pennUesa.  Crassus  Wame  his  securi^ 
far  B30  Ulenia,  about  mUAW. 
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BOtaMT  •stablished  tranquillity  in  the  province,  tlian,  withont 
wailing  for  the  arriral  of  his  successor,  he  returned  to  Rome, 
with  equal  haste,  to  sue  for  a  triumph,'  and  the  consulship.  _ 
The  diiy  of  election,  however,  heing  already  fixed  by  procla- 
matioc,  he  could  not  legally  he  admitted  a  candidate,  unlew 
te  entered  the  city  as  a  prirate  person.'  On  this  emei^enoy 
he  solicited  a  susperision  of  the  laws  in  his  favour ;  hut  such 
SB  indulgence  hcing  strongly  opposed,  he  found  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  abandoning  all  thoughts  of  a  triumph,  lest  he 
should  be  disappointed  of  the  consulship. 

XIX.  Of  the  two  other  competitors  for  the  consulship,  . 
IiUcius  LuceiuB  and  Marcus  Sibulus,  he  joined  with  the 
former,  upon  condition  that  Lueeius,  being  a  man  of  leas  in- 
terest hut  greater  affluence,  should  promise  money  to  the 
electors,  in  their  joint  names.  Upon  which  the  party  of 
the  nobles,  dreading  how  far  he  might  carry  matters  in 
that  high  office,  with  a  colleague  disposed  t^j  concur  in 
tud  second  his  measures,  advised  Bibulus  to  promise  the 
voters  as  much  as  the  other;  and  most  of  them  contributed 
towards  the  espense,  Cat^i  himself  admitting  that  bribery, 
"tander  such  circumstances,  was  for  the  public  good.*  He 
was  accordingly  elected  consul  jointly  with  Bibulus,  Ac- 
tuated still  by  the  same  motives,  the  prevailing  party  took 
care  to  assign  provinces  of  small  importance  to  the  new  con- 
suls, such  as  the  cai'e  of  the  woods  and  roads.  Ciesar,  in- 
censed at  this  indignity,  endeavoured  by  the  most  assiduoua 
and  flattering  attentions  to  gain  to  his  side  Cneius  Pompey, 
at  that  time  dissatisfied  with  the  senate  for  the  backwardness 
they  shewed  to  confirm  his  acts,  after  his  victories  over  Mith- 
ridates.  He  likewise  brought  about  a  reconciliation  between 
Pompey  and  Marcus  Crassus,  who  had  been  at  variance  from 

'  For  bii  victories  in  Gallicia  ajid  Lusilania, having  led  his  army  to  the 
ihorSB  of  the  ocean,  which  hid  nob  before  been  reduMd  to  Buboiission. 

*  Crist  wu  pieced  in  thia  dilenima.  tliat  if  he  aspired  to  a  Iriuinph, 
.he  iQiut  remtin  outtide  the  wbIIs  uniil  it  tooli  place,  wliile  u  a  eandidate 
ifiK-  the  conmlihip,  he  muBt  be  resideni  in  the  citj. 

'  Even  the  iev«n  cenior  wu  biasied  by  political  eipediMicy  to  sanction 
k  ijitem,  under  which  vhat  littte  remained  of  public  virtue,  and  the  ioTo 
:«f  libutf  at  Rome,  were  fu%  decaying.  The  strict  laws  agiunat  bribery  at 
Alectioniwere  di«reg*rded,>ad  it  was  practiaed  openly,  and  accepted  vithoin 
s  blush.  Saltast  sayi  that  everything  was  venal,  and  that  ftume  itaell 
loight  h«  bought,  if  any  ona  was  rich  enougli  to  purchase  it.  Jam-ll^ 
*iiia*,3. 
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the  time  of  their  joint  consulship,  in  which  ofBce  tltef  wmPB 
ecnticually  dashing ;  and  hi!  entered  into  an  iigreement  ^vuh 
bodi,  that  nothing  should  he  transacted  in  the  goTemment, 
irhich  was  displeasing  to  any  of  the  three. 

XX.  Ha"Jing  entered  upon  his  office,'  he  introduced  a  new 
regulation,  that  the  daily  acts  both  of  the  senate  and  peojjQ 
should  be  committed  to  writing,  and  pubiished.'  He  also  re- 
vived an  old  custom,  that  an  offlcer*  should  precede  him,  and 
his  lictors  follow  him,  on  the  alternate  months  when  the  fiisce* 
were  not  carried  before  him.  Upon  preferring  a  bill  to  the 
people  for  the  division  of  some  public  lands,  he  was  opposed 
by, his  colleague,  whom  he  violently  drove  out  of  the  forum. 
Kest  day  the  insulted  consid  made  a  complaint. in  the  senate 
of  this  treatment ;  but  such  was  the  consternation,  that  no 
one  having  the  courage  to  bring  the  matter  forward  or  move  a 
censure,  which  had  been  often  done  under  outrages  of  less 
importance,  he  was  so  much  dispirited,  that  until  the  expira- 
tion of  his  office  he  never  stirred  from  home,  and  did  notJiing 
bntisEueedictstoobstruct  hiscolleague'sproceedings.  From  that 
time,  therefore,  Cfesar  had  the  sole  management  of  pnblicafTturs; 
insomnch  that  some  wags,  when  they  signed  any  instrument 
as  witnesses,  did  not  add  "  in  the  consubhip  of  Ctesar  and 
Bihulus,"  hut,  "of  Julius  and  Ciesar ;"  putting  the  same  per- 
son down  twice,  under  his  name  and  surname.  The  following 
verses  likewise  were  currently  repeated  on  this  occasion : 
Mon  Bibulu  quidquam  nnper,  sed  Ctesare  fRCtiun  ett ; 
Nam  Bibulo  fieri  conBule  nil  ineminu 


*  Tlie  proceedingt  of  the  aenate  nere  reported  in  short  notes  ttlienb]p 
one  of  their  own  order,  "  strangers"  not  being  admitted  at  their  sitting!, 
Theae  notes  included  speeches  as  well  as  acts.  These  and  the  proceediagB 
of  the  aaeemblies  of  the  people,  were  daily  published  in  joumalB  [dinnu]^ 
which  contained  also  acconnts  of  the  triaia  at  law,  with  niacellanefiiu 
intelligence  of  binhs  and  deaths,  marriages  and  divorces.  The  prkctilM 
of  publishing  the  proeredinga  of  the.seoate,  introduced  by  Jolios  ririirj 
was  discontinued  b;  Augustus. 

'  Within  the  city,  the  lictors  walked  b^ore  onlj  one  of  the  conrali, 
tnd  that  cominonly  far  a  month  alternately.  A  pnbBc  officer,  alM 
Accenau,  preceded  the  other  oantul,  •d*  the  lieton  followed.  lUa 
cuiom  bad  long  been  disused,  but  wm  now  restored  b7  Ctcaw.    - 
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The  land  of  Stellas,  consecrated  by  our  ancestors  to  the  gods, 
with  some  other  landa  in  Campania  left  Hubject  to  tribiitc,  (ot 
.the  support  of  the  expenses  of  the  governmeat,  he  divided, 
but  not  by  lot,  among  npwards  of  twenty  thousand  fi-eemen, 
who  had  each  of  them  three  or  more  children.  He  eased  the 
publicans,  upon  their  petition,  of  a  third  port  of  the  sum  which 
they  had  engaged  to  pay  into  the  public  trcaaury ;  and  openly 
admonished  them  not  to  bid  so  extravagantly  upon  the  next 
occasion.  He  made  various  profuse  grants  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  others,  no  one  opposing  him  ;  or  if  any  such  attempt  was 
made,  it  was  soon  suppressed.  Marcus  Cato,  who  interrupted 
him  in  his  proceedings,  he  ordered  to  be  dragged  out  of  the 
eenate-houae  by  a  lictor,  and  carried  to  prison.  Lucius  Lu- 
cullus,  likewise,  for  opposing  him  with  some  warmth,  he  so 
terrified  with  the  apprehension  of  being  criminated,  that, 
to  deprecate  the  consul's  resentment,  he  fell  on  his  knees. 
And  upon  Cicero's  lamenting  in  some  trial  the  miserable  con- 
dition of  the  times,  he  the  very  same  day,  by  nine  o'clock, 
transferred  hia  enemy,  Publius  Clodius,  from  a  patrician  to  a 
plebeian  family ;  a  change  which  he  had  long  aohcited  in  vain,' 
At  last,  effectaally  to  intimidate  all  those  of  the  opposite  party, 
he  by  groat  rewards  prevailed  upon  Vettius  to  declare,  that  he 
had  been  solicited  hy  certain  persons  to  assasfonate  Pompey ; 
and  when  he  was  brought  before  the  rostra  to  name  those 
who  had  been  concerted  between  them,  after  naming  one  or 
two  to  no  purpose,  not  without  great  suspicion  of  subornation, 
Cffisar,  despairing  of  success  in  this  rash  stratagem,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  off  his  informer  by  poison. 

XXI.  About  the  same  time  he  married  Calpumia,  the 
daughter  of  Lucius  Piso,  who  was  to  succeed  him  in  the 
consulship,  and  gave  his  own  daughter  Julia  h>  Cneius  Pompey ; 
rejecting  Sorvilius  Csepio,  t«  whom  she  had  been  contracted, 
and  by  whose  means  chiefly  he  had  but  a  little  before  baffled 
Bibulus.  After  this  new^ance,  he  began,  upon  any  debates 
in  the  senate,  ta  ask  Pompey's  opinion  first,  whereas  he  used 
before  to  give  that  diatiuction  to  Mareus  Crassua ;  and  it  was 
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he  usiial  practice'  for  the  consul  to  observe  thrbughdut  th* 
rear  tlie  method  of  consulting  the  senate  which  he  had  adopted 
in  the  calends  (the  first)  of  Jannarj', 

XXII.  Being,  therefore,  now  supported  by  the  interest  of  hi« 
ather-in-law  and  son-in-law,  of  all  the  provinces  he  made  choice 
if  Gaul,  as  most  litely  to  ftimiBh  him  with  matter  and  occa- 
ion  for  triumphs.  At  first  indeed  he  received  only  Ciaalpine- 
Jaul,  with  the  addition  of  Illyricum,  by  a  decree  proposed  by 
/'attains  to  the  people ;  but  soon  afterwards  obtained  from  the 
enate  Gallia-Comata'  also,  the  senatflrs  being  apprehenaive, 
hat  if  they  should  refuse  it  him,  that  province,  also,  wonld 
le  granted  him  by  the  people.  Elated  now  with  his  suc- 
cess, he  could  not  refrain  from  boasting,  a  tew  days  afh^nards, 
n  a  full  senato-house,  that  he  had,  in  spite  of  his  enemies,  and 
o  their  great  mortification,  obtained  all  he  desired,  and  that 
br  the  ftiture  he  would  make  them,  to  their  shame,  sub- 
nissive  to  his  pleasure.  One  of  the  senators  observing,  sarcasli* 
ally  I  "  That  will  not  be  very  easy  for  a  woman'  to  do,"  he 
ooosely  replied,  "  Semiramia  formerly  reigned  in  Assyria,  and 
he  Amazons  possessed  great  part  of  Asia." 

XXIII.  When  the  term  of  his  consulship  had  expired, 
ipon  a  motion  being  made  in  the  senate  by  Cains  Memniius 
ind  Lucius  Bomitius,  the  prtetors,  respecting  the  transactions  ~ 
if  the  year  past,  he  offered  to  refer  himself  t«  the  house  ;  but 

'  Gaul  WM  diTided  into  two  prosince*,  Traiaalpiaa,  or  Gallia  Ulterior, 
.nd  Ciaa^iina,  or  Cilerior.  The  Cilerier,  having  neuly  the  same  limiU 
3  Lombardy  in  after  times,  waa  properly  a  pait  of  Ital},  occupied  hj 
t>loruti  from  Gaol,  and,  having  the  Kubicon,  the  ancient  bouD^iyof 
UlT,on  the  Kmlh.  It  vras  also  called  Gallia  Togala,  from  the  use  of. 
he  Romtin  lega  ;  the  inhabitants  being,  after  the  sodal  war,  admitted  la 
he  right  of  cilizeua.  The  Gallia  'J'rama^na,  or  UUtrior,  wu  cdled 
kmuifa,  from  the  people  neai-ing  Iheir  hair  loon,  while  the  Romani  wore 
t  short ;  and  the  southern  part,  afterwards  called  Narbimetmt,  came  to 
lave  the  epithet  Braccala,  from  the  use  of  the  bnuxa,  which  were  no 
>art  of  the  Roman  dreas.  Some  writers  suppose  the  braecit  to  havA 
leen  breeches,  but  Aldus,  in  a  short  diRquiutioa  aa  the  lubjeot,  ifflrlnt 
hat  they  were  a  kind  of  upper  dress.  And  this  otdnion  seemi  to  be 
nuntenanced  h;  the  name  braeam  being  applied  bj  the  modern  Celtie 
Mtions,  the  deacendwits  of   the  Gallic  Cdtt,  to  aignif;  their  upper 

'  Alluding,  probablir,  tocertainscaudalsof  agroslcharsetrrwbichWItt 
iA  igainst  Crsu,     See  before,  c.  li.  (p.  2}  aiidMedMC.x&S. 
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tfaey  declining  the  business,  after  three  days  spent  in  Tain 
altercation,  he  set  out  for  bis  province.  Immediately,  how- 
ever, his  quaestor  was  charged  with  several  miBdemeanors,  for 
the  purpose  of  implicating  Cgesar  himself.  Indeed,  an  accusa' 
tion  was  soon  after  preferred  against  him  by  Lucius  Antistius, 
tribune  of  the  people ;  but  by  making  an  appeal  to  the  tribune's 
colleagues,  he  succeeded  in  having  the  prosecution  suspended 
during  his  absence  in  the  serrico  of  the  state.  To  secure 
himself,  therefore,  for  the  time  to  come,  ha  was  particularly 
■  careful  to  secure  the  good-will  of  the  magistrates  at  the  annuiu 
elections,  assisting  none  of  the  candidates  with  his  interest) 
nor  Bufferiug  any  persons  to  be  advanced  to  any  office,  who 
would  not  positively  undertake  to  defend  him  in  his  absence  i 
for  which  purpose  he  made  no  scruple  to  require  of  some  o/ 
them  an  oath,  and  even  a  written  obligation. 

XXI Y.  But  when  Lucius  Domitius  became  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship,  and  openly  threatened  that,  upon  his  being  elected 
oonsul,  he  would  effect  that  which  he  could  not  accomplish 
when  he  was  pnetor,  and  divest  him  of  the  command  of  the 
armies,  he  sent  for  Crossus  and  Pompey  to  Lucca,  a  city  in  his 
province,  and  pressed  them,  for  the  purpose  of  disappointing 
Domitius,  to  sue  again  for  tlie  consulship,  and  to  continue  him 
in  his  command  for  five  years  longer;  with  both  which  requi- 
sitions tliey  complied.  Presumptuous  now  &om  his  success, 
he  added,  at  his  own  private  chai^,  more  legions  to  those 
which  he  had  received  from  the  republic ;  among  the  former 
of  which  was  one  levied  in  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  called  by  a 
Gallic  name,  Alauda,'  which  he  trained  and  armed  in  the 
Eoman  fashion,  and  afterwards  conforri'd  on  it  the  freedom  of 
the  city.  Trom  this  period  he  declined  no  occasion  of  war, 
however  unjust  and  dangerous ;  attucking,  without  any  pro- 
vocation, as  well  the  allies  of  Borne  as  the  barbarous  nations 
Irhich  were  ite  enemies :  insomuch,  that  the  senate  passed  a 
decree  tor  sendir^  commissioners  to  examine  into  the  condition 
of  CSaul ;  and  some  members  even  proposed  that  he  should  be 
delivered  up  to  the  eueray.  But  so  great  had  been  the  success  of 
his  enterprises,  that  he  had  the  honour  of  obtaining  more  days' 

'  So  cnlltd'from  the  fraltiers  on  their  helmeti,  resemhling  the  crest  nt 
•  lark  ;  AUmda.  Fr.  Alouette. 
'   >  Dij-B  aiipoinied  b;  the  lenale  for  public  CbankigiTinB;  in  tbe  teroplei 
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Billed  to  aoeouat  for  what  he  had  done  in  hU  firnt  consulship, 
Bontrary  to  the  auspices,  laws,  and  the  protests  of  the  tribunes ; 
SIorcuB  Cato  having  sometimes  declared,  and  that,  too,  with 
an  oath,  that  he  would  prefer  on  impeaohmeut  against  hun,  as 
goon  as  he  disbanded  his  army,  A  report  likewise  prevailed, 
that  if  he  returned  as  a  private  person,  he  would,  like  Milo, 
have  to  plead  his  cause  brfbre  the  judges,  surrounded  by  armed 
men.  This  conjecture  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  AsinjuB 
PoUio,  who  informs  us  that  Ctesar,  upon  viewing  the  van- 
quished and  slaughtered  enemy  in  the  field  of  Fharsalia,  ex- 
pressed  himself  ia  these  very  words:  "  This  was  their  inten- 
tion; I,  Caiua  Ciesar,  after  all  the  gv^t  achievements  I  had 
performed,  must  have  been  condemned,  had  1  not  summoned  the 
army  to  my  aid !"  Some  think,  that  having  contracted  from 
long  habit  an  extraordinary  love  of  power,  and  having  weighed 
his  own  and  his  enemies'  strength,  he  embraced  that  occasion 
of  usurping  the  supreme  power ;  which  indeed  he  had  coveted 
from  the  time  of  his  youth.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
opinion  entertained  by  Cicero,  who  tella  us,  in  the  third  book 
of  his  Offices,  that  Ctesar  used  to  have  frequently  in  his 
mouth  two  verses  of  Euripides,  which  he  thus  teanslates : 

Nim  ■■  lioUndum  cat  jus,  regnaodi  gratia 
Violandum  est :  aljis  rebus  pietatem  cola^. 
Be  just,  unless  a  kingdom  tempts  to  break  the  lawi. 
For  sovereign  power  alone  can  justify  the  cause.' 

/iXXI.  "When  intelligence,  therefore,  -was  received,  that  ths 
interposition  of  the  tribunes  in  his  favour  had  been  utterly  re- 
jected, and  that  they  themselves  had  fled  from  the  city,  he  im- 
mediately sent  forward  some  cohorts,  but  privately,  to  prevent 
any  suspieion  of  hia  design ;  and,  to  keep  up  appearances,  at- 
tended  at  a  public  spectacle,  -examined  the  model  of  a  fencing- 
school  which  he  proposed  to  build,  and,  as  usual,  sat  down  ta 
table  with  a  numerous  party  of  his  friends.  But  after  sun-set, 
mules  being  put  to  hia  carriaga  fix)m  a  neighbouring  mill,  he 
set  forward  on  hia  journey  with  all  possible  privacy,  and  a 
small  retinue.     The  lights  going  out,  he  lost  hia  way,  and 

'  BiiTip  yap  dJuTfiv  xP'it  TupawUot  ripi 
— Eurip.  Phceaisi.  Act  II.,  where  Kteoole«  aspiret  to  become  the  tjiut 
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wandered  about  a  long  time,  until  at  length,  by  the  help  of  a 
guide,  ■whom  he  found  towards  day-bre^,  he  [rooeeded  on 
loot  through  some  narrow  paths,  and  again  reached  the  road. 
Coming  up  with  his  troops  on  the  banks  of  the  Eubicon,  which 
W08  the  boundary  of  hia  proraice,'  he  halted  for  a  while,  and, 
revolving  in  his  mind  the  importance  of  the  step  he  was  on  the 
potat  of  taking,  he  turned  to  those  about  him,  and  said :  "  We 
may  still  rrtreat ;  but  if  we  pass  this  little  bridge,  nothing  is 
left  for  us  but  U)  fight  it  out  in  arms," 

XX5II.  While  he  was  thus  hesitating,  the  following  inci- 
dent occurred.  A  peraoa  remarkable  for  his  noble  n£en  and 
graceful  aspect,  appeared  close  at  hand,  sitting  and  playing 
npon  a  pipe.  When,  not  only  the  shepherds,  but  a  number  of 
soldiers  also  flocked  from  their  posts  to  listen  to  him,  and  some 
trumpeters  among  them,  he  snatched  a  trumpet  from  one  of 
them,  ran  to  the  river  with  it,  and  sounding  the  advance  with 
.a  piercing  blast,  crossed  to  the  other  side.  Upon  this,  CEBsar 
exclaimed,  "  Let  us  go  whither  the  omens  of  Uie  Gods  and  the 
iniquity  of  our  enemies  call  us.     The  die  is  now  cast." 

XSXIII.  Accordingly,  having  marched  hk  army  over  the 
river,  he  shewed  them  tho  tribunes  of  the  people,  who,  upon 
their  being  driven  from  the  city,  had  come  to  meet  him ;  and, 
in  the  presence  of  that  assembly,  called  upon  the  troops  to 
pledge  him  their  fidelity,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  his  gar- 
ment rent  from  his  bosom.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  upon 
this  occasion  he  promised  to  every  soldier  a  knight's  estate  ; 
but  that  opinion  is  founded  on  a  mistake.  For  when,  in  his 
harangue  to  them,  he  frequently  held  out  a  finger  of  his  left 
hand,'  and  declared,  that  to  recompense  those  who  should  sap- 
port  him  in  the  defence  of  his  honour,  he  would  willingly  part 
even  with  his  ring ;  the  soldiers  at  a  distance,  who  could  more 
easily  see  than  hear  him  while  he  spoke,  formed  their  concep- 
tion of  what  he  said,  by  the  eye,  not  by  the  ear ;  and  accord- 
ingly gave  out,  that  he  had  promised  to  each  of  them  the  privi- 

'  Now  the  Pisftteilo  ;  near  KiminL  There  waa  a  very  ancient  !aw  o( 
the  re)>ubhc,  foibiddiug  any  general,  returning  from  the  nars,  to  cross  the 
Rubicon  nith  his  troops  under  arms. 

*  The  ring  was  warn  on  the  finger  next  to  the  little  finger  of  the  left 
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d  rinit,  and  an  estate  of  ffjur  liundred 


XXXrV.  Of  his  BubBcquent  proeeedinga  I  shall  gi  re  a  cur- 
wry  detail,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred.'  Ho  took 
losaessiou  of  Picenum,  Umbria,  and  Etruria ;  and  having 
ibliged  Lucius  Domitius,  who  had  been  tumultuoufily  nomi- 
latcd  his  successor,  and  held  Corainium  with  a  garrison,  to 
lurrender,  and  dismissed  him,  he  marched  along  tiie  cooBt  of 
;he  Upper  Sea,  to  Brundiiaium,  to  which  plaee  the  consuls  and 
Pompey  were  fled  with  the  intention  of  crossing  the  sea  as  soon 
IS  possible.  After  vain  attempts,  by  all  the  ohstaclea  he  could 
(ppose,  to  prevent  theii  ieaTing  the  harbour,  he  turned  his  steps 
owards  Rome,  where  he  appealed  to  the  senate  on  the  present 
itate  of  public  afiairs ;  and  then  set  out  far  Spain,  in  which 
jrovinee  Pompey  had  a  EUmerous  army,  iHidor  the  command  of 
hree  heutenants,  Marcus  Petreius,  Lucius  Afranius,  and  Mar- 
;us  Tarro ;  deeWing  amongst  bis  friends,  before  he  set  for- 
ipard,  "  That  ho  was  going  against  an  army  without  a  general, 
tnd  should  return  thence  against  a  general  without  an  army," 
Though  his  progrew  was  retarded  both  by  the  siege  of  Mas:- 
ieiiles,  which  shut  her  gates  against  him,  and  a  very  great 
tcarci^  of  com,  yet  in  a  short  time  he  bore  down  all  before 

XXXV,  Thence  he  returned  to  Eome,  and  crossing  the  sea 
»  Macedonia,  blocked  up  Pompey  during  almost  four  roonths, 
ffithin  a  line  of  ramparts  of  prodigiona  extent ;  and  at  last  de- 
feated him  in  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  Pursuing  him  in  his 
Sight  to  Alexandria,  where  he  was  informed  of  hie  murder,  he 
presently  found  himself  also  engaged,  under  all  the  disadvan- 
tages of  time  and  place,  in  a  very  dangerous  War,  with  king 
Ptolemy,  who,  he  saw,  had  treacherous  designs  upon  his  life. 
It  was  winter,  and  he,  within  tiie  walls  of  a  well-provided  and 
subtle  enemy,  was  destitute  of  every  thing,  and  wholly  un- 

>  Suetonius  here  accounts  for  the  mistake  of  the  soldiers  with  grett 
probability.  The  class  to  which  they  imagined  they  were  to  be  promoted, 
<ras  that  of  the  equttes,  or  knights,  nbo  nore  i  gold  ring,  and  nere  pos- 
■eised  of  property  to  the  amount  stated  in  the  text.  Great  as  was  the  ^ 
berality  of  Ccur  to  his  legions,  the  performance  of  this  imag^narj'  pro- 
■lise  vas  beyond  ail  reiaoaahle  etpectation. 
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prepared  for  such  a  conflict.  He  succeeded,  however,  la  hia' 
enterprise,  aad  pat  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  into  the  hands  of 
Cleapatra  and  her  younger  brother ;  being  afraid  to  make  it  a 
province,  lest.  Tinder  an  aspiring  prefect,  it  might  become  the 
centre  of  revolt.  From  Alexandria  he  went  into  Syria,  and 
thence  to  Pontus,  induced  by  intelligence  which  he  bad  re- 
ceived respecting  Phamaces.  Thie  prince,  who  was  son  of  the 
great  Mithridates,  had  seized  the  opportunity  which  the  dis- 
traction of  the  times  offered  for  making  war  upon  his  neigh- 
bours, and  his  insolence  and  fierceness  had  grown  with  his  suc- 
cess. Ctesar,  however,  within  five  days  after  enteriug  his 
country,  and  four  hours  after  coming  in  sight  of  him,  overthrew 
him  in  one  decisive  battle.  Upon  which,  he  frequently  re- 
marked to  those  about  him  the  good  fortune  of  Pompey,  who 
had  obtained  his  military  reputation,  chiefly,  by  victory  over  so 
feeble  an  enemy.  He  afterwards  defeated  Soipio  and  Juba, 
who  were  rallying  the  remains  of  the  party  in  Africa,  and 
Pompey's  sons  in  Spain. 

XXXVI.  I>uring  the  whole  course  of  the  civil  war,  he 
never  once  suffwed  any  .defeat,  except  in  the  c^e  of  his  lieu- 
tenants ;  of  whom  Cains  Curio  fell  in  Africa,  Gains  Antonius 
was  niade  prisoner  in  lOjricum,  Publius  Dolabella  lost  a  fleet 
in  the  same  Dlyricum,  and  Cneius  Domitiua  Calvinus,  an  army 
in  Pontus.  In  every  encounter  with  the  enemy  whore  he  him. 
self  commanded,  he  came  off  with  complete  success ;  nor  was 
the  issue  ever  doubtful,  except  on  two  occasions;  once  atDyr- 
rachiura,  when,  being  obliged  to  give  ground,  and  Pompey  not 
pursuing  his  advantage,  he  amd  that  "  Pompoy  knew  not  how 
to  conquer  ;"  the  other  instance  ocouired  in  his  last  battle  in 
Spain,  when,  despairing  of  the  event,  he  even  had  thoughts  of 
kiUing  himself. 

XXXVII.  For  the  victories  obtained  in  the  several  wars, 
he  triumphed  five  different  times ;  after  the  defeat  of  Soipio 
four  times  in  one  month,  each  triumph  succeeding  the  former 
by  an  interval  of  a  few  days ;  and  once  again  ^ter  the  con- 
quest of  Pompey's  sons.  His  first  and  moat  glorious  triumph 
was  for  the  victories  he  gained  in  Oaul ;  the  next  for  that  of 
Al  sxandria,  the  third  for  the  reduction  of  Pontus,  the  fourth 
for  his  African  victory,  and  the  last  £)r  that  in  Spain ;    and 
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thtty  all  tufietei]  &om  each  other  in  tlielr  varied  pomp  and  pu- 
geantiy.  On  the  day  of  the  Gallic  triumph,  as  he  was  pro- 
ceeding along  the  etreet  called  Velabrum,  after  narrowly  escap- 
ing a  tali  from  his  chariot  by  the  breakingof  the  axle-tree,  ha 
ascended  the  Capilfll  by  tondi-liglit,  forty  elephants '  carrying 
torches  on  his  right  and  left.  Amongst  the  pageantij  of 
the  Pontie  triumph,  a  tablet  with  this  inscription  was  carried 
before  him ;  I  came,  I  saw,  I  ooHftiiEBBD  ;^  not  signiffing, 
as  other  mottos  on  tlie  like  occasion,  what  was  done,  so  inn<^> 
as  the  dispatch  with  which  it  was  done. 

XXXVm.  To  every  foot-soldier  in  his  veteran  legions,  be- 
sides the  two  thousand  seat^^rccs  paid  him  in  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  war,  he  gave  twenty  thousand  more,  in  the  shape  of 
prize-monoy.  He  likewise  allotted  thenl  lands,  but  not  in  con- 
tiguity, that  the  former  owners  might  not  be  entirely  dispos- 
sessed. To  the  people  of  Home,  besides  ten  modii  of  com,  and 
as  many  pounds  of  oil,  he  gave  three  hundred  sesterces  a  man, 
which  he  had  formerly  promised  them,  and  a  hundred  more 
to  each  for  the  delay  in  falfilling  hie  engagement  He  like- 
wise remitted  a  year's  rent  due  to  the  treasury,  for  such  houses 
in  Borne  as  did  not  pay  above  two  thousand  sesterces  a  year ; 
and  through  the  rest  of  Italy,  for  all  such  as  did  not  exceed  in 
yearly  rent  five  hundred  sesterces.  To  all  this  he  added  a 
public  entertainment,  and  a  distribution  of  meat,  and,  after  his 
Spanish  victory,'  two  public  dinners.  For,  considering  tho 
first  he  had  given  as  too  sparing,  and  onsuited  to  his  profdse 
liberality,  he,  five  days  afterwards,  added  another,  which  was 
most  plentifiU. 

XXXIX.  The  spectacles  he  exhibited  to  the  people  were  of 
various  kinds ;    namely,  a  oombat  of  gladiators,*  and  stage- 

■  Blepbants  were  first  introduced  at  Rome  b;  Pompe;  the  Oreu,  in  hii 
African  tiiumpb. 

'  VSNI,  VlDI,  Vioi. 

'  A.U,c.  708, 

'  Gladiuon  were  first  publici;  exhibited  at  Rome  by  two  Irotbert 
called  Bruii,  at  the  funeral  of  their  father,  A.tr.c.  190 ;  and  fjnr  Mime  tinia 
ttejf  were  eshibited  only  od  sach  occiuiona.  But  afterward!  they  wera 
also  employed  by  the  macerates,  la  entertain  the  jwople,  particuhu'ly  at 
the  Satamalia,  Bud  feasts  of  Minerva.  These  cruel  ipectaclea  were  piu- 
bibited  by  Conatantine,  but  uot  entirely  suppressed  until  the  time  of  lis- 
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plajB  in  the  Beveral  wards  of  the  city,  and  id  differen  lan- 
gut^es;  liiewise  Circensian  games,'  wrestlers,  and  the  repre- 
■entatioQ  of  a  sea-fight.  In  the  conflict  of  gladiators  presented 
in  the  Forum,  Furius  Leptinus,  a  man  of  prtetorian  family,  en- 
tered the  lists  aa  a  combatant,  as  did  also  Quintus  Calpenus, 
formerly  a  eenator,  and  a  pleader  of  causes.  The  Pytrhio 
dance  was  performed  by  some  youths,  whcf  were  sons  to  persons 
of  the  first  distinction  in  Asia  and  Eithynia.  In  _  the  plays, 
Deeimos  Laberiua,  who  had  been  a  Eomaa  knight,  acted  in 
his  own  piece ;  and  being  presented  on  the  spot  with  flvo  hun- 
dred thousand  sesterces,  and  a  gold  ring,  he  went  from  the 
stage,  through  the  orchestra,  and  resumed  his  place  in  the  seats 
'  The  Circensian  games  were  shews  exhibiteiJ  in  ihe  Circns  MftximuB, 
and  eanaiated  of  various  liinds  :  tiret,  chariot  and  horse-races,  of  which 
the  BomanB  were  extravagantly  fond.  The  charioteera  nere  distributed 
into  four  parties,  distinguished  by  the  colour  of  their  dresa.  The  specta- 
tore,  without  regarding  the  speed  of  the  horses,  or  the  skill  uf  the  men, 
were  attracted  merely  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  colours,  as  eaprice  in- 
clined them.  In  the  time  of  Justinian,  no  less  than  thirty  thuusaiid  men 
lost  their  liTes  at  Constantinople,  in  a  tumult  raised  by  a  contention 
amongst  the  partizans  of  the  several  colours.  Secondly,  contests  of  agi- 
lity and  strength ;  of  which  there  were  five  kinds,  hence  called  Pentath- 
lum.  These  were,  running,  leaping,  boxing,  wrestling,  and  throwing  the 
ditcus  or  quoit.  Thirdly,  Ludus  Trojie,  a  mock-fight,  performed  by  young 
noblemen  an  hor;ebach,  revived  by  JiiUus  Ciesar,  and  frequently  celebrated 
by  the  succeeding  emperors.  We  meet  with  a  description  of  it  in  the  fifth 
book  of  the  Moeid,  beginning  with  the  following  lines : 
Incedunt  pueri,  pariterque  ante  ora  parentum 
I^natis  lucent  in  equis  ;  quos  omnis  euntes 
Trinacri;e  miratafremit  Trojsque  juventns. 
Fourthly,  Vmalio,  which  was  the  lighting  of  wild  beasts  with  one  ano- 
ther, or  with  men  called  Bealiarii,  who  were  either  forced  to  the  combat  by 
way  of  punishment,  as  the  primitive  Christians  were,  or  fought  volunta- 
rily, either  from  a  natural  ferocity  of  disposition,  or  mduced  by  hire.  Ad 
incredible  number  of  animals  of  various  kinds  were  brought  from  all 
quarter!,  at  a  prodigious  eipense,  for  the  entettidnment  of  the  people. 
Pompey.  in  his  second  consulship,  exhibited  at  once  five  hundred  lions, 
which  were  all  dispatched  in  five  days  ;  also  eighteen  elephants.  Fifthly 
the  representalion  of  a  horse  and  foot  battle,  with  that  of  an  encampment 
or  a  siege.  Sixthly,  the  representation  of  a  lea-ftght  (Naumachia),  which 
was  St  first  made  in  the  Cirrui  Maxitmu,  but  afterwards  elsewhere.  The 
combatants  were  usually  captives  or  condemned  malefactors,  who  fought 
to  death,  nnlas  saved  by  the  clemency  of  the  emperor.  If  any  thing  un- 
lucky  happened  at  the  games,  they  were  renewed,  ind  often  more  than 
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fillotted  for  the  equestrian  order.  In  the  Circe^sian  games,  th« 
eireua  being  enlarged  at  each  end,  and  a  canal  siuk  round  it,  se- 
veral of  the  young  nobility  droTe  chariots,  drawn,  some  by  four, 
and  others  by  two  horses,  and  likewise  rode  races  on  single 
horaea.  The  Trojan  game  was  acted  by  two  distdnct  companiea 
of  boys,  one  differing  from  the  other  in  age  and  rank.  Ihe 
hunting  of  wild  beasts  was  presented  for  fire  days  succeasiTely  ; 
andonUielastdayabattlewaafoughtbyfivehundredfoot,twentj 
'elephants,  and  thirty  horse  on  each  side.  To  afford  room  for  this 
engagement,  the  goals  were  removed,  and  in  their  space  two 
camps  were  pitched,  directly  opjrasite  to  each  other.  Wrest- 
lers likewise  performed  for  three  days  suceeasively,  in  a  stadium 
provided  for  the  purpose  in  the  Campus  Martius.  A  lake 
having  been  dug  in  the  little  Codeta,'  diips  of  the  Tyrian  and 
Egyptian  fleets,  containing  two,  three,  and  four  banks  of  oars, 
with  a  number  of  men  on  board,  afforded  an  animated  repre- 
sentation of  a  sea-fight.  To  these  various  diversions  there 
flocked  such  crowds  of  spectators  from  all  parts,  that  most  of 
the  strangers  were  obliged  to  lodge  in  tents  erected  in  the 
streets,  or  along  the  roads  near  the  city.  Several  in  the  throng 
were  sq^ueezed  to  death,  amongst  whom  were  two  Beoatora. 

XL.  Turning  afterwards  his  attention  to  the  regulation  of 
the  commonwealth,  he  corrected  the  calendar,*  whidi  had  for 

'  A  meitdow  beyond  the  Tiber,  in  which  on  eicaiBtion  wu  mtde,  sup- 
plied with  water  from  the  river. 

s  Julius  Clesar  was  assisted  hy  Soa^nea,  an  Egyptun  philcuopher,  in 
correcting  the  calendar.  For  this  purpose  he  iatroduced  an  additional 
day  every  fourth  year,  making  February  to  consist  of  twenty-nine  daya 
instead  of  twenty-eight,  and,  of  course,  Ihe  whole  year  to  eonaiat  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty-six  days.  The  fourth  year  wai  denominated  Bitsexlilf, 
or  leap  year,  because  the  sixth  day  before  the  calends,  or  first  o(  March, 
was  reckoned  twice. 

The  Julian  year  was  introduced  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  and  con- 
tinued in  general  use  till  the  year  1582.  But  the  true  correction  was  not 
tix  houia,  hut  five  hours,  forty-nine  minutes  ;  hence  the  addition  was  loo 
great  by  eleven  minutes.  This  amall  fraction  would  amount  in  one  hun- 
dred years  lo  three-fourths  of  a  day,  and  in  » thousand  years  to  more  than 
seven  days.  It  had,  infact,  amounted,  since  the  Julian  correction,  in  1582. 
to  more  than  seven  days.  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  therefore,  again  reformeil 
the  calendar,  first  bringing  forward  the  year  ten  daya,  hy  reckoning  the 
5th  of  October  the  15th,  and  then  prescribing  the  rule  which  has  grartiially 
been  adopted  throughout  Christendoin,  except  in  Russia,  and  tl  e  (iietk 
church  generally. 
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some  time  become  extremely  confiiBed,  tlirough  the  unwarrant- 
able  liberty  which  tiie  pontiffs  had  taken  in  the  article  of  in- 
tercalation. To  such  a  height  had  this  abuse  proceeded,  that 
neither  the  festivals  deaigned  for  the  harvest  fell  in  summer, 
nor  those  for  tie  vintage  in  autumn.  He  accommodated  the 
year  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  ordaining  tbat  in  future  it  should 
consist  of  three  hundred  and  sistj-five  days  without  any  in- 
tercalary month ;  and  that  every  fourth  year  an  intercalary 
day  should  be  inserted.  That  the  year  might  thenceforth  com- 
mence regularly  with  the  calends,  or  first  of  January,  he  in- 
serted two  monfJiB  between  November  and  December ;  so  that 
the  year  in  which  this  regulation  was  made  consisted  of  fifteen 
months,  including  the  month  of  intercalation,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  division  of  lime  then  in  use,  happened  that  year. 

XLI.  He  filled  up  the  vacancies  in  the  senate,  by  advancing 
several  plebeians  to  the  rank  of  patricians,  and  also  increased 
the  number  of  pnetors,  lediles,  qusators,  and  interior  magie- 
trates ;  restoring,  at  the  same  time,  such  aa  had  been  degraded 
by  the  censors,  or  convicted  of  bribery  at  elections.  The  choice 
of  magistrates  he  bo  divided  with  the  people,  that,  excepting 
only  the  candidate  foe  the  consulship,  they  nominated  one 
half  of  them,  and  he  the  other.  The  method  which  he  pr£U3- 
tised  in  those  cases  waa,  to  recommend  such  persona  as  he  had 
pitched  upon,  by  bills  dispersed  through  the  several  tribes  to 
this  effect :    "  Csesar  the  dictator  to  such  a  tribe  (naming  it), 

I  recommend  to  you (naming  likewise  the  persons), 

that  by  the  favour  of  your  vo(«8  they  may  attain  to  the  honours 
for  which  they  sue."  He  likewise  admitted  to  offices  the  sons 
of  those  who  had  been  proscribed.  The  trial  of  causes  he  re- 
stricted to  two  orders  of  judges,  the  equestrian  tind  senatorial ; 
excluding  the  tribunes  of  the  treasury  who  had  before  made  a 
third  class.  The  revised  census  of  the  pcojde  he  ordered  to 
be  taken  neither  in  the  usual  manner  or  place,  hut  street  by 
atreet,  by  the  prindpal  inhabitants  of  the  several  quarters  of 
the  oity ;  and  he  reduced  the  number  of  thoae  who  received 
com  at  the  public  cost,  from  three  hundred  and  twenty,  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  thousand.  To  prevent  any  tumults  on  ac- 
count of  the  census,  he  ordered  tlmt  the  prtetor  should  evpr; 
year  fill  up  by  lot  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  death,  irom  tboK 
who  were  not  enrolled  for  the  receipt  of  com. 
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XLII.  Eighty  thousand  citizens  having  heen  distributed 
into  foreign  colonies,'  he  enacted,  in  order  to  stop  the  drain 
on  the  population,  that  no  freeman  of  the  city  above  twenty, 
and  under  forty,  years  of  age,  who  waa  not  in  the  military  ser- 
vice, should  absent  himself  from  Italy  for  more  than  three 
years  at  a  time  ;  th^  no  senator's  son  should  go  abroad,  unless 
in  the  retinue  of  some  high  officer ;  and  as  to  those  whose  pur- 
Huit  was  tending  flocks  and  herds,  that  no  less  than  a  third  of 
the  number  of  their  shepherds  free-bom  should  be  youths.  He 
likewise  made  all  those  who  practised  physic  in  Itome,  and  all 
teachers  of  the  liberal  arts,  tree  of  the  city,  in  order  to  fix 
them  in  it,  and  induce  others  to  settle  there.  With  respect  bt 
debt*,  he  disappointed  the  expectation  which  was  generally 
entertained,  that  they  would  be  totally  cancelled ;  and  ordered 
that  the  dehtors  should  satisfy  their  creditors,  according  to  the 
valuation  of  their  estates,  at  the  rate  at  which  they  were  pur- 
chased before  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war;  dedncting 
from  the  debt  what  had  been  paid  for  interest  either  in  money 
or  by  bonds ;  by  virtue  of  which  jffoviaion  about  a  fourth  part 
of  the  debt  was  lost.  He  dissolved  all  the  guilds,  except  such 
as  were  of  ancient  foundation.  Crimes  were  punished  with 
greater  severity;  and  the  rich  being  more  ea^y  induced  to  com- 
mit them  because  they  were  only  liable  to  banishment,  without 
the  forfeiture  of  their  property,  he  Btripped  murderers,  as 
Cicero  obeerves,  of  their  whole  estates,  and  other  offenders  of 
one  half. 

Xtlll.  He  was  extremely  aasiduoua  and  strict  in  the  ad 
ministration  of  justice.  He  cxpeUed  from  the  senate  such 
members  as  were  convicted  of  bribery ;  and  he  dissolved  the 
marriage  of  a  man  of  pnelorian  ran^  who  had  married  a  lady 
two  days  after  her  divorce  irom  a  former  husband,  although 
there  was  no  suspicion  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  any  illicit 
fonnection.  He  imposed  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
pwds.  The  use  of  litters  for  travelling,  purple  mbes,  Md 
jewels,  he  permitted  only  to  persons  of  a  certain  age  and  station, 
and  on, particular  days.  He  enforced  a  rigid  execution  of  the 
sumptuary  laws;  placing  officers  about  the  market*,  to  seize 
upon  all  meats  exposed  to  sale  coutrwy  to  the  rules,  and  bring 
them  to  him ;  sometimes  sending  his  lictors  and  soldiprs  ta 
'  Princip*!!;  C«r[h>^  and  Cminlli.  ^ 
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eany  away  such  Tictuals  as  had  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
officers,  erea  when  they  were  upon  the  table. 

XUV.  His  thoughts  were  now  fuUy  employed  from  day  to 
lay  on  a  variety  of  great  projects  for  the  embellishment  and 
improTcment  of  the  city,  aa  well  as  for  guarding  and  extending 
the  bounds  of  the  empire.  In  the  first  place,  he  meditated  the 
constructioii  of  a  temple  to  Mars,  which  should  exceed  in 
grandeur  every  thing  of  that  kind  in  the  world.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  intended  to  fill  up  the  lake  on  which  he  had  enter- 
tained the  people  vpith  the  spectacle  of  a  sea-fight.  He  also 
projected  a  moat  spacious  theatre  adjacent  to  the  Tarpeian 
\  mount  i  and  also  proposed  to  reduce  the  ciril  law  to  a  reaaoa- 
'  able  compass,  and  out  of  that  immense  and  imdigestcd  mass 
'.  of  statutes  to  extract  the  best  and  most  necessary  parts  into  a 
.  few  books ;  to  make  as  large  a  collection  as  possible  of  works 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  for  the  public  use ;  the  pro- 
vince of  providing  and  putting  them  in  proper  order  being 
assigned  t«  U^us  Yarro.  He  intended  likewise  to  drain  the 
Pomptiue  marshes,  to  cut  a  channel  for  the  discharge  of  the 
waters  of  the  lake  Fueinus,  to  form  a  road  from  the  Upper  Sea 
through  the  ridge  of  the  Appenine  to  the  Tiber ;  to  make  a 
cut  through  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  to  reduce  the  Dacians, 
who  had  over-rua  Pontus  and  Thrace,  within  their  proper 
limits,  and  then  to  make  war  upon  the  Parthiaaa,  through  the 
Lesser  Armenia,  but  aot  to  risk  a  general  engagement  with 
them,. until  he  had  made  some  trial  of  their  prowess  in  war. 
But  in  Uie  midst  of  all  his  undertakings  and  projects,  be  waa 
carried  off  by  death ;  before  I  speak  of  which,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  give  an  account  of  his  person,  dress,  and  manners, 
bother  with  what  relates  to  his  pursuits,  both  civil  and 
military. 

XLT.  It  is  said  that  lie  was  tall,  of  a  fair  complexion,  round 
Embed,  rather  full  faced,  with  eyes  black  and  piercing ;  and 
that  he  enjoyed  excellent  health,  except  towards  the  dose  of 
his  life,  when  he  was  subject  to  sudden  fainting-fits,  and  dis- 
turbance in  his  deep.  Ho  was  likewise  twice  seized  with  the 
felling  siokness  while  engaged  in  active  service.  Qle  was  so,, 
Jioe  in  the  care  of  bis  person,  that  he  not  only  kept  tlie  hair 
of  hlB  head  closely  cnt  and  had  his  face  smoothly  shaved,  but 
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even  caused  tLe  hair  on  other  parts  of  the  body  to  be  pi):cked 
out  by  the  roots,  a  practice  for  which  some  persons  rallied  himTJ 
His  baldness  gave  him  much  uneasinsBS,  having  often  founa 
himself  upon  that  account  exposed  to  the  jibes  of  his  enemies. 
He  therefore  used  to  bring  forward  the  hair  from  the  crown  of 
his  head  ;  and  of  all  the  honours  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
senate  and  people,  there  was  none  which  he  either  accepted  or 
used  with  great ';r  pleasure,  than  the  right  of  wearing  constantly 
a  laurel  crown.  It  is  said  that  he  was  particular  in  his  dress. 
For  he  used  the  Latus  Clavus'  with  fringes  about  the  wrists, 
and  always  had  it  girded  about  him,  but  rather  loosely.  tThis 
circumstance  gave  origin  to  the  expression  of  Sylla.  who  often 
advised  the  nobles  to  beware  of  "  the  ill-girt  boy.'j 

XLVI.  He  first  inhabited  a  small  house  in  the  Suburra,'  but 
after  his  advancement  to  the  pontiiicate,  he  occupied  a  palace 
belonging  to  the  state  in  the  Via  Sacra.  Many  writers  say 
that  he  liked  his  residence  to  be  elegant,  and  his  entertainments 
sumptuous ;  and  that  he  entirely  took  down  a  villa  near  the 
grove  of  Aricia,  which  he  had  built  from  the  foundation  and 
finished  at  a  vast  expense,  because  it  did  not  exactly  suit  his 
taste,  although  he  had  at  that  time  but  slender  means,  and  was 
in  debt;  and  that  he  carried  aboutin  his  expeditions  tesselated 
and  marble  slabs  for  the  floor  of  his  tent. 

XL VII.  They  likewise  report  that  he  invaded  Britain  in 
hopes  of  finding  pearls,'  the  size  of  which  he  would  compare 
together,  and  ascertain  the  weighthy  poising  them  in  his  hand; 
that  he  would  purchase,  at  any  cost,  gems,  carved  works, 
statues,  and  pictures,  executed  by  the  eminent  masters  of  an- 
tiquity ;  and  that  he  would  give  for  young  and  handy  slaves,  a 
price  so  extravagant,  that  he  forbad  its  being  entered  in  the 
diary  of  his  expenses. 


'  The  Sniurra  lay  betveea  the  Ceikn  and  Eiquiline  hilli.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  frequented  qiiart«n  of  Rome. 

<  Bede,  qttoting  :joUiiiu,  ne  believe,  gsfs  that  excellent  petrli  were 
fount  in  the  Briiiih  leai,  and  that  they  were  of  alt  coloon,  but  prind* 
pAU}  -Thite,     Eccl.  Hist.  b.  i.  c.  I. 
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XLYIII.  We  are  also  told,  that  in  the  proviiices  he  con- 
Btaatly  maintained  two  tables,  one  for  the  ofiltera  of  the  army, 
aud  Uie  geatiy  of  the  country,  and  the  other  for  IlomanB  of  the 
highest  rank,  ani  proTincialB  uf  the  first  distinclion.  He  wae 
80  very  exact  in  the  management  of  his  domestic  afbirs,  both 
little  and  great,  that  he  once  threw  a  baker  into  prison,  for 
serving  him  with  a  finer  sort  of  bread  than  his  guests ;  and 

Snt  to  death  a  freed-man,  who  was  a  particular  favourite,  for 
ebanching  the  lady  of  a  Bomau  knight,  although  no  complaint 
had  been  made  to  him  of  the  affair. 

XT.IX.  The  only  etain  upon  his  chastity  was  his  havii^  co- 
habited with  Nicomed^;  and  that  indeed  stuck  to  him  all  the 
days  of  hie  life,  and  exposed  him  to  much  bitter  rmllery.  Z 
will  not  dwell  upon  those  well-known  verses  of  Calvus  Li- 


.  I  pass  over  the  speeches  of  DolabeUa,  and  Curio,  the  fitther, 
in  which  the  former  calls  him  "the  queai's  rival,  and  the 
inner-side  of  the  royal  coueh,"  and  the  latter,  "  the  brothel 
of  N'icomedes,  and  ihe  Bithynian  stew."  I  would  likewise  say 
nothing  of  the  edicts  of  Bibulus,  in  which  he  proclaimed  his 
colleague  under  the  name  of  "  the  queen  of  Bithynia;"  add- 
ing, that  "  he  had  formerly  been  in  love  with  a  king,  but  now 
coveted  a  kingdom."  At  which  time,  as  Marcus  Brutua  relates, 
<me  OctaviuB,  a  man  of  a  crazy  brain,  and  therefore  the  more 
free  in  his  raillery,  after  he  had  in  a  crowded  assembly  saluted 
Fompey  by  the  title  of  king,  addressed  Cffisar  by  that  of  queen. 
CaiuB  jlemmius  likewise  upbraided  him  with  serving  the  kii^ 
at  table,  among  the  rest  of  hia  oatamit«s,  in  the  presence  of  a 
lai^e  company,  in  which  were  some  merebants  from  Borne,  the 
names  of  whom  he  mentions.  But  Cicero  was  pot  content  with 
writing  in  some  of  his  letters,  that  he  was  conducted  by  the 
royal  attendants  into  the  king's  bed-chamber,  lay  upon  a  bed 
of  gold  with  a  covering  of  purple,  and  that  the  youthful  bloom 
of  this  scion  of  Venus  had  been  tainted  in  Bitliynia  — 
bnt  upon  Cnsar's  pleading  the  cause  of  Nysa,  the  daughter  ol 

-  Bithjmit  quicqaid 


Et  f^dicaloi  CKUirii  nnquam  habuit. 
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ificomedeB  before  the  senate,  and  recoimtiag  the  king's  kmd- 
aeeaes  to  him,  replied,  "  Pray  tell  ub  no  more  of  that ;  for  it 
is  well  known  what  he  gave  you,  and  yoii  gave  him."  To  con- 
clude, his  soldiers  in  the  Oaliic  triumph,  amongst  other  verEeB, 
8uch  aa  tbey  jocularly  eung  on  those  occaeione,  following  the 
general's  chariot,  recited  these,  which  since  that  time  have 
become  extremely  common : 

The  Gsuta  to  CiEur  field,  Cssar  to  Nicomede, 
Lo  I  CEeaar  triumphs  for  his  f;lorious  deed. 
But  Cteur's  conqueror  gains  no  victor's  meed.* 

L.  It  is  admitted  by  all  that  he  was  much  addicted  to 
women,  as  well  as  very  expensive  in  his  intrigoea  with  them, 
and  that  he  debauched  many  ladies  of  the' highest  qnality; 
among  whom  were  Posthumia,  the  wife  of  Servius  Sulpicius ; 
Lollia,  the  wife  of  Aulus  Gabinius;  TertuUa,  the  wife  of  Mar- 
cus Crassus ;  and  Hiicia,  the  wife  of  Caeius  Pompey.  For  it  is 
certain  that  the  Curios,  both  lather  and  son,  and  many  others, 
made  it  a  reproach  to  Pompey,  "  That  to  gratify  his  ambition, 
he  married  the  daughter  of  a  man,  upoa  whose  account  he  had 
divorced  his  wife,  trftor  having  had  three  children  by  her;  and 
whom  he  used,  with  a  deep  sigh,  to  call  .ffigisthus.""  But  the 
mistress  he  most  loved,  was  Servilia,  the  mother  of  Marcus 
Brutus,  for  whom  he  purchased,  in  bis  first  consulship  after 
the  commencement  of  their  intrigue,  a  pearl  which  cost  him 
sis  millions  of  sesterces ;  and  in  the  civil  war,  besides  other 
presents,  assigned  to  her,  for  a  trifling  consideration,  some 
valuable  farms  when  they  were  exposed  to  public  auction. 
Many  persons  expressing  their  surprise  at  the  lowness  of  the 
price,  Cicero  wittily  remarked,  "  To  let  you  know  the  real 
value  of  the  purchase,  between  ourselves,  Tertia  was  deducted:" 
for  Servilia  was  supposed  to  have  prostituted  her  daughter 
Tertia  to  Ctesar.' 

'  Qtlliti  Cesar  labegil,  Nicomedes  Ctessrem; 

Bw  C«sw  nunc  triumphal,  qui  subegit  Gallias  : 

Ntqwedei  noa  triumphat,  qui  subedit  Ciesarem. 

'  'Ggiithtu,  ii^,  like  Cieiar,  was  ■  pontitf,  debauched  Clfleinaeitia 

while  Agamemii<M|'wu  engaged  in  tlie  Trojan  vac,  as  Ciesai  did  Muoi>, 

tbe  nlfe  of  Pompgy,  while  tbteot  in  the  war  againu  Mtihridatea. 

'  J  doable  emlendrtt  Tertia  aignifjing  the  third  [of  the  Talae  of  th* 
t»rm],  »s  well  i»  b^g  the  name  of  the pii  fi»  «h(w«  favoui:*  the ded*» 
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LI.  That  he  had  intrigiiea  likewise  vitli  married  won  tn  i 
the  proTiiiees,  appeBiB  iroia  this  distich,  which  was  u  muc' 
repeated  in  the  GalUo  iaiumph  as  the  former : — 

Witch  welt  your  irives,  ye  cita,  we  bring  a  blade, 

A  bald-pate  master  of  the  wenching  trade. 

Tb;  gold  was  spent  on  many  a  Gallic  w^i«f^e; 

Exhausted  now,  thou  com'st  to  borrow  more.' 

LTI.  In  the  number  of  his  mistreascs  were  also  some  queens 
such  as  Eunoe,  a  Moor,  the  wife  of  Bugudes,  to  whom  an. 
her  husband  he  made,  as  Naso  reports,  many  lai^e  presents 
;  Sut  bis  greatest  favourite  was  Cleopatra,  with  whom  he  oftei 
revelled  all  night  until  the  dawn  of  day,  and  would  have  gon. 
with  her  through  Egj^t  in  dalliance,  as  far  as  ^Ethiopia,  ii 
her  luxurious  yacht,  had  not  the  army  refused  to  follow  him 
He  afterwards  invited  her  to  Rome,  whence  he  sent  her  baci 
baded  with  honours  and  presents,  and  gave  her  permission  ti 
call  by  his  name  a  son,  who,  according  to  the  testimony  o 
some  Greek  historiane,  resembled  CBBsar  both  in  person  am 
gait.  Uark  Antony  declared  in  the  senate,  that  Ctesa 
had  acknowledged  the  child  as  his  own ;  and  that  Cains  Ma 
tlas,  Cains  Oppiua,  and  the  r^t  of  Casar's  friends  knew  it  tt 
be  true.  On  which  occasion,  Oppiua,  as  if  it  had  been  an  im- 
putation which  he  was  called  upon  to  refute,  published  i 
book  to  shew,  "  that  the  child  which  Cleopatra  fatiiered  upot 
Cebsof,  was  not  his."  Helvius  Cinna,  tribune  of  the  people, 
admitted  to  several  persons  the  fact,  that  he  had  a  bill  readj 
drawn,  which  Ocesar  had  ordered  him  to  get  enacted  in  hit 
absence,  olloving  him,  with  the  hope  of  leaving  issue,  to  take 
any  wife  he  chose,  and  as  many  of  them  as  he  pleased ;  and  ti. 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  of  his  infamous  character  for  un- 
natural lewdness  and  adultery.  Curio,  the  father,  says,  in  one  ol 
his  speeches,  "  He  was  every  woman's  man,  uid  every  man'e 
■woman." 

IJII.  It  is  acknowledged  even  by  his  enemies,  that  in  re- 

gm^l  to  wine,  he  was  abstemious.     A  remark  is  ascribed  to 

Uarcus  Cato,  "  that  Ceesar  was  the  only  sober  maa  amongst 

•11    those   who    were  engaged    in    the    design    to    lubv^rt 

'  Urhani,  aervite  mores ;  mcechum  calvom  addudmus : 

Auntm  ia  GallU  effatuisti,  bic  sumpaiati  mutuum. 
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the  gOTcmmei.t."  Ie  the  matter  of  diet,  CaiuB  Oppius  in- 
forms MB,  "  that  he  -was  bo  indifferent,  that  when  a  pereon  in 
whose  house  he  was  entertained,  had  served  him  with  Btale, 
instead  of  fresh,  oil,'  and  the  rest  of  the  company  would  not 
touch  it,  he  alone  ate  tcit  heartily  of  it,  that  he  ntight  not  seem 
to  tax  the  master  of  the  house  with  rusticity  or  want  of  at- 
tention." 

LIV.  But  his  abstinence  did  not  extend  to  pecuniary  ad- 
vantages, either  in  his  military  commands,  or  civil  offices ;  for 
we  have  the  testimony  of  some  writers,  that  he  took  money 
from  the  proconsul,  who  was  his  predecessor  in  Spain,  and 
from  the  Eoman  allies  in  that  quarter,  for  the  dischai^  of 
his  debts ;  and  plundered  at  the  point  of  the  sword  some 
towns  of  the  Lusitanians,  notwithstanding  they  attempted 
no  resistance,  and  opened  their  gates  to  him  upon  his  arrival 
before  them.  In  Gaul,  he  rifled  the  chapels  and  temples  of 
the  gods,  which  were  filled  with  rich  offerings,  and  demolished 
cities  oftener  for  the  sake  of  their  spoU,  than  for  any  HI  liiey 
had  done.  By  this  means  gold  became  so  plentiful  with 
him,  that  he  exchanged  it  through  Italy  and  the  provinces  of 
the  empire  for  three  thousand  sesterces  the  pound.  In  his 
first  consulship  he  purloined  from  the  Capitel  three  thousand 
pounds'  weight  of  gold,  and  substituted  for  it  the  same 
quantity  of  gilt  brass.  He  bartered  likewise  to  foreign  nations 
and  princes,  for  gold,  tho  titles  of  allies  and  kings  ;  and 
squeezed  out  of  Ptolemy  alone  near  sis  thousand  talents,  in 
the  name  of  himself  and  Pompey.  He  afterwards  supported 
the  expense  of  the  civil  wars,  and  of  his  triumphs  and  public 
spectacles,  by  the  most  flagrant  rapiue  and  sacrilege. 

LV.  In  eloquence  and  warlike  achievements,  he  equalled  a> 
least,  if  he  did  not  surpass,  the  greatest  of  men.  After  his  pro- 
secution of  DolabeUa,  he  was  indisputably  reckoned  one  of  tht 
most  distinguished  advocates.  Cicero,  In  recountiog  to  Brn< 
tuB  the  famous  orators,  declares,  "  that  he  does  not  see  that 
Ceeaat  was  inferior  to  any  one  of  them ;"  and  says,  "  that  he 

>  Plutarch  Iclla  u>  that  tbe  oil  wai  uaed  is  a  djah  of  aspxiagus.  Eierj' 
travellpi  koowa  that  in  thoae  climates  oil  tak«a  the  pUce  of  Imtter  aa  an 
ingredieat  in  cookerjr,  aod  it  netdt  no  experieuce  (o  fancy  vrhal  it  ii  wtwa 
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bal  aa  elegoiit,  Bplendid,  noble,  and  magrtificent  Tein  of  ek>* 
quence."  And  in  a  letter  to  ComeliuB  Nepoe,  he  wTitee  of 
him  in  the  following  terms :  "  What !  Of  all  the  oratora, 
■who,  dnring  the  whole  course  of  their  lives,  have  done  nothing 
else,  which  can  yon  prefer  to  him  ?  Which  of  them  is  more 
pointed  or  terse  in  his  periods,  or  employs  more  polished  and 
elegant  language  ?"  In  hia  youth,  he  seems  to  have  chosen 
Strabo  Cteaar  for  his  model ;  from  whose  oration  in  behalf  of 
the  Sardinians  he  has  tranRCribed  some  passages  literally  into  his 
Divination.  In  his  delivery  he  is  said  to  have  had  a  shrill 
voice,  and  hia  action  was  animated,  but  not  ungraceful.  Ho  has 
left  behind  him  some  speeches,  amony  which  are  ranked  a  few 
that  are  not  genuine,  such  as  that  on  behalf  of  Quintus  Me- 
tellus.  These  Augustus  supposes,  with  reason,  to  he  rather 
the  production  of  blundering  short-hand  writers,  who  were 
not  able  to  keep  pace  with  him  in  the  delivery,  than  publica- 
tions of  his  own.  For  I  find  in  some  copies  that  the  title  is 
not  "For  Metdlus,"  but  "  What  he  wrote  to  Metellus:" 
whereas  the  speech  is  delivered  in  the  name  of  Csesar,  vindi- 
cating Metellus  and  himself  from  the  aspersions  oast  upon 
them  by  their  common  defamers.  The  speech  addressed  "  To 
his  soldiers  in  Spain,"  Augustus  considers  likewise  as  spurious. 
We  meet  with  two  under  tide  title ;  one  made,  as  is  pretended, 
in  the  first  battle,  and  the  other  in  the  last ;  at  which  time, 
AsiniuB  PoUio  says,  he  had  not  leisure  to  address  the  soldiers, 
on  account  of  the  suddenness  of  the  enemy's  attack. 

LVl/Je  has  likewise  left  Commentaries  of  his  own  ao- 
tions  both  in  the  war  in  Gaul,  and  in  the  civil  war  with  Pora- 
pey ;  for  the  author  of  the  Alexandrian,  African,  and  Spanish 
wars  is  not.  known  with  any  certainty.  Some  think  they  are 
the  production  of  Oppius,  and  some  of  Hirtius ;  the  latter  of 
whom  eoraposed  the  last  book,  which  is  imperfect,  of  the 
Gallic  war.     Of  CBsar's  Commentaries,  Cicero,  in  his  Brutus, 

Speaks  thus:  "He  wrote  his  Commentaries  in  a  manner 
eserving  of  great  approbation :  they  are  plain,  precise,  and 
elegant,  without  any  affectation  of  rhetorical  otnament.  In 
havii^  thus  prepared  materials  for  others  who  might  be  in- 
clined to  write  his  history,  he  may  perhaps  have  encouragec 
lome  silly  creatures  te  enter  upon  such  a  work,  who  wit 
needs  be  dreesiug  up  hia  actions  in  all  the  extraroganco  '^ 
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Twinbaa':;  but  he  has  discouragedTise  men  ftom  ever  uttempt- 
ing  the  subject."  Hirtiua  delivers  his  opinion,  of  these  Com- 
mentaries  in  the  following  tenna ;  "  So  great  is  the  approba- 
tion with  which  they  are  universally  perused,  that,  instead  of 
rousing,  he  seems  to  have  precluded,  the  eiforts  of  any  future 
historian.  Yet,  with  respect  to  this  work,  we  have  more 
leason  to  admire  him  than,  others ;  for  they  only  know  how 
■well  and  correctly  he  has  written,  but  we  know,  likewiBc,  how 
easily  and  quickly  he  did  it."  Follio  Asinius  thinks  that 
they  were  not  drawn  up  with  much  care,  or  with  a  due  regard 
to  truth ;  for  he  insinuates  that  Ciesar  was  too  hasty  of  belief 
in  regard  to  what  was  performed  by  others  under  his  orders ; 
and  that,  he  has  not  given  a  very  faithful  account  of  his  own 
acts,  either  by  design,  or  throngh  defect  of  memory  ;  express- 
ing at  the  same  time  an  opinion  that  Otesar  intended  a  new 
and  more  correct  edition^  He  has  left  behind  him  likewise 
twe  books  on  Analogy,  with  the  same  number  under  the  title 
of  Anti-Cato,  and  a  poem  entitled  The  Itinerary.  Of  these 
books,  he  composed  the  first  two  in  his  passage  over  the 
Alps,  as  he  was  returning  to  the  army  after  making  hia  circuit 
in  Hither-Gaul ;  the  second  work  about  the  time  of  the  battle 
of'Munda  ;  and  the  last  during  the  four-and -twenty  days  he 
employed  in  his  journey  from  Eome  to  I'arther- Spain.  There 
are  extant  some  letters  of  his  to  the  senate,  written  in  a  man- 
ner never  practised  by  any  before  him ;  for  they  are  distin- 
guished into  pages  in  the  form  of  a  memorandum  book : 
whereas  the  consuls  and  commanders  till  then,  used  constantly 
in  their  letters  to  continue  the  line  quite  across  the  sheet, 
without  any  folding  or  distinction  of  pages.  There  are  extant 
likewise  some  letters  from  him  to  Cicero,  and  others  to  hia 
friends,  concerning  his  domestic  affairs  ;  in  which,  if  there  waa 
occasion  for  secrecy,  he  wrote  in  cyphers  ;  that  is,  he  used  (he 
alphabet  in  auoh  a  manner,  that  not  a  single  w«rd  could  be 
made  out.  The  way  to  decipher  those  epistles  waa  to  substi- 
tute the  fourth  for  the  flret  letter,  as  d  for  a,  and  so  for  the 
other  letters  respectively.  Some  thinga  likewise  paas  under 
his  name,  said  to  have  been  written  by  him  when  a  boy,  or  a 
veiy  young  man ;  as  the  Encomium  of  Hercules,  a  tragedy 
entitled  (Edipus,  and  a  collection  of  Apophthegms;  all  which 
Augustus  forbad  to  be  published,  in  a  short  and  plain  letter  to 
PompeiusMacer,  who  was  employed  by  him  in  tbe  arrange- 
ineut  of  bis  libraries. 
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LYII.  He  was  perfect  in  the  nee  of  amu,  an  aocomplishcd 
rider,  and  able  to  endure  fatigne  beyond  all  belief.  On  a 
march,  he  used  to  go  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  eometimeB  on 
horseback,  but  ottener  on  foot,  with  hifi  head  bare  in  all  kinds 
of  weather.  He  would  travel  post  in  a  light  carriage'  without 
baggage,  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  milee  a  day ;  and  if  he  was 
stopped  by  floods  in  the  rivers,  he  swam  across,  or  floated  on 
skins  inflated  with  wind,  so  that  he  often  anticipated  intelli- 
gence of  his  raoveraenls." 

LVIII.  In  his  expeditions,  it  is  difflonlt  to  say  whether  his 
caution  or  his  daring  was  most  conspicuous.  He  never  marched 
his  army  by  roads  which  were  exposed  to  ambuscades,  with- 
out having  previously  examined  the  nature  of  the  ground  by 
his  scouts.  Nor  did  he  cross  over  to  Britain,  before  he  had 
carefully  examined,  in  person,'  the  navigation,  the  harbours, 
and  the  most  convenient  point  of  landing  in  the  island.  When 
intelligence  was  broi^ht  to  him  of  the  siege  of  his  camp  in 
Germany,  he  made  his  way  to  hia  troops,  through  the  enemy's 
stations,  in  a  Gaulish  dress.  He  crossed  the  sea  ftom  Bruii- 
disium  and  Dyrrachium,  in  the  winter,  through  the  midst  oi 
the  enemy's  fleets;  and  the  troops,  under  orders  to  join  him, 
being  slow  in  their  movements,  notwithstanding  repeated 
messages  to  hurry  them,  but  to  no  purpose,  he  at  last  went 
privately,  and  alone,  aboard  a  small  vessel  in  the  night  time, 
with  his  head'  muffled  up ;  nor  did  he  make  himself  known, 
or  suffer  the  master  to  put  about,  although  the  wind  blew 
strong  against  them,  until  they  were  ready  to  sink. 

LIX.  He  was  never  deterred  from  any  enterprise,  nor  re- 
tarded in  the  prosecution  of  it,  by  superatitioa.^  When  a 
Tictim,  which  he  was  about  to  offer  in  sscriflxie,  made  its 

1  Meriloria  ritda ;  a  light  four-wheeled  carriage,  apparently  hired 
either  for  the  journey  or  from  town  to  town.  They  were  tolerably  com- 
modious, for  Cicero  wrttea  to  Atticus,  (v.  17.)  Hane  tpitialam  diclam 
itdttu  in  rheda,  evm  m  cntm  profieiKtrtr. 

'  Plutarch  iaforma  ua  that  Coeaar  travelled  with  such  expedition,  that  hr 
reached  the  Rhone  on  the  eighth  day  after  he  left  Rome. 

'  Csaac  tells  us  himself  that  he  employed  C.  Vuliiienus  to  recon- 
noitre  the  coast  of  Britain,  sending  him  forward  in  a  long  ship,  with 
orders  to  return  and  make  hia  report  before  the  expedition  atil«d, 

*  ReUgirme!  that  is,  iha  oineus  bMng  unfavoufatile. 
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e»ai">,  he  did  not  therefore  defer  his  expedition  against  Scipio 
and  Juba.  And  happening  t«  fall,  upon  steppiiig  out  of  the 
ship,  he  gave  a  iucky  turn  to  the  omen,  by  exclaiming,  "  I 
hold  thee  j^t,  Atrica."  To  chide  the  prophecieB  ^hicb 
were  spread  abroad,  that  the  name  of  the  Seipios  was,  by 
the  decrees  of  fete,  fortimate  and  invincible  in  that  province, 
he  retained  in  the  camp  a  profligate  wretch,  of  the  family  of 
the  Cornelii,  who,  on  aocount  of  his  scandalous  life,  wtm  eur- 
named  Salutio. 

LX.  He  not  only  fought  pitched  battles,  but  made  Hudden 
attacka  when  an  opportunity  offered ;  often  at  the  end  of  a 
march,  aod  sometimes  during  the  most  violent  storms,  when 
nobody  could  imagine  he  would  stir.  Nor  was  he  ever  back- 
ward in  fighting,  until  towards  the  end  of  his  life.  He  then  -was 
of  opinion,  that  the  oftener  he  had  been  crowned  with  suceess, 
the  less  he  ought  to  expose  himself  to  new  hazards ;  and  that 
nothing  he  could  gain  by  a  victory  would  compensate  for  what 
he  might  lose  by  a  miscarriage.  He  never  defeated  the  enemy 
without  driving  them  from  their  camp ;  and  giving  them  no 
time  to  rally  their  forces.  When  the  issue  of  a  battle  was 
doubtful,  he  sent  away  all  the  horses,  and  his  own  first,  that 
having  no  means  of  Bight,  they  might  be  under  the  greater 
necessity  of  standing  their  ground. 

LXI.  He  rode  a  very  remarkable  home,  with  feet  almost 
like  those  of  a  man,  the  hoo&  being  divided  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  have  some  resemblance  to  toes.  This  hone  he  had  bred 
himself,  and  the  Bootbeayere  having  interpreted  these  circum* 
stances  into  an  omen  that  ite  owner  would  be  master  of 
the  world,  he  brought  him  up  with  partioular  care,  and  broke 
him  in  himself,  as  the  horse  would  suffer  no  one  else  to  mount 
him.  A  statue  of  this  horse  wae  afterwards  erected  by 
Ceesar's  order  before  the  temple  of  Venus  Genitrix. 

LXII.  He  often  rallied  his  troops,  when  they  were  giving 
way,  by  his  personal  efforts ;  stopping  those  who  fled,  keeping 
others  in  their  ranks,  and  seizing  them  by  their  throat  turned 
them  towards  the  enemy ;  alfliough  numbers  were  so  terrified, 
that  an  eagle-bearer,'  thus  stopped,  made  a  thrust  at  him  with 
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LXIII.  The  following  instances  of  hia  resolution  ara 
equally,  and  even  more  remarkable.  After  the  battle  of  Phar- 
eaiia,  having  sent  his  troops  before  bim  into  Asia,  aa  he  was 
passing  the  straita  of  the  Hellespont  in  a  ferry-boat,  he  met 
with  Lucius  Cassius,  one  of  the  opposite  party,  with  ten  ships 
of  war ;  and  so  far  irom  endeavouring  to  ^ape,  he  went 
alongside  his  ship,  and  calling  upon  him  to  surrender,  Cassius 
humbly  gave  him  his  submission. 

LXIT,  At  Alexandria,  in  the  attack  of  a  bridge,  being  forced 
by  a  sudden  sally  of  the  enemy  into  a  boat,  and  several  others 
hurrying  in  with  him,  he  leaped  into  tlie  sea,  and  saved  him- 
self by  swimming  to  the  next  ship,  which  lay  at  the  distance 
of  two  hundred  paces  ;  holding  up  his  left  hand  out  of  the 
water,  for  fear  of  wetting  some  papers  which  he  held  in  it ; 
and  pulling  his  general's  cloak  after  him  with  his  teeth,  lest  it 
should  tail  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

LXY.  He  never  valued  a  soldier  for  his  moral  conduct  or 
his  means,  but  for  his  courage  only ;  and  treated  bia  troops 
with  a  mixture  of  severity  and  indulgence ;  for  he  did  not 
aljrays  keep  a  strict  hand  over  them,  but  only  when  the  enemy 
was  near.  Then  indeed  he  was  so  strict  a  £scipLinarian,  thai 
he  would  give  no  notice  of  a  march  or  a  battle  until  the  mo- 
ment of  action,  in  order  that  the  troops  might  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  for  any  sudden  movement;  and  he  would  fre- 
quently draw  them  out  of  the  camp  without  any  necessity 
for  it,  especially  in  rainy  weather,  and  upon  holy-days.  Some- 
iimes,  giving  tiiem  orders  not  to  lose  sight  of  him,  he  would 
suddenly  depart  by  day  or  by  night,  and  lengthen  the  marches 
in  order  tfl  tire  them  out,  as  they  followed  bim  at  a  distance. 

LXVI.  When  at  any  time  hie  troops  were  di^irited  by 
reports  of  the  great  force  of  the  enemy,  he  rallied  their  courage, 
not  by  denying  the  truth  of  what  was  said,  or  by  diminishmg 
the  facts,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  exaggeratang  every  porti- 
af  a  tpeir.  It  irai  ailTer,  small  in  size,  with  eipsnded  irinp,  wd 
ttntclung  ■  golden  tboaderbolt  in  iU  claw. 
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sular.  Accordingly,  when  his  troops  were  in  great  alann  at 
the  expected  arrival  of  king  Juba,  he  called  them  together, 
and  said,  "I  have  to  inform  you  that  in  a  very  few  days  tha 
king  will  be  here,  with  ten  legions,  thirty  thousand  horse,  a 
hundred  thousand  light-armed  foot,  and  three  hundred  ele- 
phants. Let  none  of  you,  therefore,  presume  to  make  further 
enquiry,  or  indulge  in  eonjeetures,  hut  take  my  word  for  what 
I  toll  you,  which  I  have  from  undoubted  intelligence ;  other- 
wise I  shaU  put  them  aboard  an  old  crazy  vessel,  and  leave 
them  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds,  to  he  transported  to 
some  other  country." 

LXVU.  He  neither  noticed  all  their  tranegreasions,  nor 
punished  them  according  to  strict  rule.  But  for  deserters  and 
mutjueers  he  made  the  moat  diligent  enquiry,  and  their 
punishment  was  moat  severe  :  other  delinquencies  he  would 
connive  at.  Sometimes,  after  a  great  battle  ending  in  victory, 
he  would  grant  them  a  relaxation  from  all  kinds  of  duty,  and 
leave  them  to  revel  at  pleasure;  being  used  to  boast,  "that 
his  soldiers  fought  nothing  the  worse  for  being  well  oiled." 
In  his  speeches,  he  never  addressod  them  by  the  title  of 
"Soldiers,"  but  by  the  kinder  phrase  of  "Feliow-BoldierB;" 
and  kept  them  in  such  splendid  order,  that  their  arms  were 
ornamented  with  silver  and  gold,  not  merely  for  parade,  but 
to  render  the  soldiers  more  resolute  to  save  them  in  battle,  apd 
fearful  of  losing  them.  He  loved  his  troops  to  such  a  degree, 
that  when  he  heard  of  the  defeat  of  those  under  Titurius,  he 
neither  cut  his  hair  nor  shaved  his  beard,  until  he  had  re- 
venged it  upon  the  enemy ;  by  which  means  he  engaged  their 
devoted  affection,  and  raised  tieir  valour  to  the  highest  pitch. 

LXVIII.  ¥pon  his  entering  on  the  civil  war,  the  centurions 
of  every  legion  offered,  each  of  them,  to  maintain  a  horseman 
it  his  own  expense,  and  the  whole  army  agreed  to  servo 
gratis,  without  either  corn  or  pay;  those  amongst  them  who 
were  rich,  charging  themselves  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor.  So  one  of  them,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war, 
deserted  to  the  eiiemy ;  and  many  of  those  who  were  mada 
prisoners,  though  they  were  offered  their  lives,  upoa  con- 
dition of  bearing  arms  against  him,  re&sed  to  accept  th« 
t«nu8.    Tbbf  eodored  want^  and  other  hardahipa,  not  only 
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when  *Jiey  ■were  besieged  themselves,  but  ■n-hen  thfy  beuegeil 
othera,  to  s'lch  a  degree,  that  Pompey,  when  blocked  up  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dyrraehium,  upon  seeing  a  sort  of  bread 
made  of  an  herb,  which  they  lived  upon,  said,.  "  I  have  to  do 
wth  wild  beaste,"  and  ordered  it  immediately  to  be  taken 
away  ;  because,  if  his  troops  should  see  it,  their  spirit  might 
be  broken  by  perceiving  the  endurance  and  determined  reso- 
lution of  the  enemy.  With  what  bravery  they  fought,  one 
instance  affords  sufficient  proof ;  which  is,  that  after  an  un- 
BucceBsfnl  enga^ment  at  Dyrraehium,  they  called  for  punish- 
ment; insomuch  that  their  general  found  it  more  necessary  to 
comfort  than  to  punish  them.  In  other  battles,  in.  different 
qnarlere,  they  defeated  with  ease  immense  annies  of  the 
enemy,  althougt  they  were  mnch  inferior  to  them  in  number. 
In  short,  one  cohort  of  the  rasUi  legion  held  out  a,  fort  against 
four  legions  belonging  to  Pompey,  during  several  hours;  being 
almost  every  one  of  them  wounded  by  the  vast  number  of 
arrowB  dischai^ed  against  them,  and  of  which  there  were 
foimd  within  the  ramparts  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand. 
Thia  is  no  way  surprising,  when  we  consider  the  conduct  of 
some  individuals  amongst  them ;  aueh  as  that  of  Cassius 
Scffiva,  a  centurion,  or  Caius  Acilius,  a  common  soldier,  not  to 
Bpeak  of  others.  Sceeva,  after  having  an  eye  struck  out,  beins 
nm  through  the  thigh  and  the  shoulder,  and  having  his  shield 
pierced  in  an  hundred  and  twenty  places,  maintained  obsti- 
nately the  guard  of  the  gate  of  a  fort,  with  the  command  of 
which  he  was  intrusted.  Aeilins,  in  the  sea-fight  at  Mar- 
seilles, having  seized  a  ship  of  the  enemy's  with  his  right 
hand,  and  that  being  cut  off,  in  imitation  of  that  memorable 
instance  of  resolution  in  C^tegirus  amongst  the  Greeks, 
boarded  the  enemas  ship,  bearing  down  all  before  him  with 
the  boss  of  hia  shield. 

LXIX.  They  never  once  mutinied  during  all  the  ten  years 
of  the  Gallic  war,  but  were  sometdmea  refractoiy  in  the  course 
of  the  civil  wax.  However,  they  always  returned  quickly  to 
their  duty,  and  that  not  through  Hie  indnlgeace,  but  in  submie- 
Bion  tfl  the  authority,  of  their  general  j-  for  he  nevei  jielded  to 
them  Vhen  they  were  insubordinate,  but  constantly  resisted  their 
demands.  He  disbanded  the  whole  ninth  legion  with  ignominy 
ftt  Flaoentia,  although  Pompey  was  still  in  arms,  and  wouia 
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not  receive  them  again  into  his  service,  until  theyhtd  not  only 
made  repeated  and  humble  entreaties,  but  nnti'  ibn  ringleadcra 
in  the  mutiny  were  pimishcd. 

LXX.  "When  the  Boldiera  of  the  tenth  legion  at  Home  de- 
manded their  discharge  and  rewards  for  their  service,  with 
violent  threats  and  to  small  danger  to  the  city,  although  the 
war  was  then  raging  in  Africa,  he  did  not  hesitate,  contrary  to 
the  advioo  of  his  iriends,  to  meet  the  legion,  and  disband  it. 
But  addressing  them  by  the  title  of  "Qnirites,"  instead  of 
"  Soldiers,"  he  by  this  single  word  so  thoroughly  brought  them 
round  and  changed  their  determination,  that  they  immediately 
cried  out,  they  were  his  "  soldiers,"  and  followed  him  to 
Africa,  although  he  had  reflised  their  service.  He  nevertheless 
punished  the  moat  mutinous  among  them,  with  the  loss  of  a 
third  of  their  share  in  the  plunder,  and  the  laud  destined  for 


LXXI.  In  the  service  of  his  clients,  while  yet  a  Touug  man, 
he  evinced  great  zeal  and  lidelity.  He  defended  the  cause  of 
a  noble  youth,  Masintha,  against  king  Hiempsal,  so  strenuously, 
that  in  a  scuffle  which  took  place  upon  the  occasion,  he  seized 
iry  the  beard  the  son  of  king  Juba ;  and  upon  Uasintha'a  being 
declared  tributary  to  Hiempsal,  while  the  friends  of  the  ad- 
verse party  were  violently  carrying  him  off,  he  immediately 
rescued  him  by  force,  kept  him  concealed  in  his  house  a  long 
time,  and  when,  at  the  expiration  of  his  prstorship,  he  went 
to  Spain,  he  took  him  away  in  his  litter,  in  the  midst  of  his 
lictors  bearing  the  iasces,  and  others  who  had  come  to  attend 
and  take  leave  of  hira. 

LXXH.  He  always  treated  his  friends  with  such  kindness 
and  good- nature,  that  when  Cains  Oppius,  in  travelling  with  him 
through  a  forest,  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  he  resigned  to  him 
the  only  place  there  was  to  shelter  tbem  at  night,  and  lay 
upon  the  gronnd  in  the  open  air.  When  he  had  pls'  'd  himseU 
at  the  head  of  affcirs,  he  advanced  some  of  his  faithiVil  adhe- 
rents, though  of  mean  extraction,  to  the  highest  offices :  and 
when  he  was  censured  for  this  partiality,' he  openly  said,  "Had 
I  been  assisted  by  robbers  and  cut-tnroats  in  the  defence  of  my 
honour,  I  should  have  made  them  the  same  recompense." 
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LXXm.  The  resentment  he  entertaiaed  against  any  oni 
was  never  so  impbcable  that  he  did  not  very  willingly  resouuce 
it  when  opportunity  offered.  Although  Cains  Memmius  had 
puhliahed  some  extremely  virulent  speeches  against  him,  an»I 
he  had  answered  him  with  equal  acrimony,  yet  he  afterwarda 
assisted  him  with  his  vote  and  interest,  when  he  stood  candi- 
date for  the  consulship.  When  C.  Calvus,  after  publishing 
some  scandalous  epigrams  upon  him,  endeavoured  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  hy  die  intercession  of  friends,  he  wrote  to  him, 
of  his  own  accord,  the  first  letter.  And  when  Valerius  Ca- 
tullus, who  had,  as  he  himself  observed,  fixed  such  a  stain 
upon  hie  character  in  his  verses  upon  Mamurra  as  never  coultl 
be  obliterated,  he  begged  his  pardon,  invited  him  to  supper 
the  same  day;  and  contiiined  to  take  up  his  lodging  with  his 
fether  oceaaionally,  ae  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do. 

LXSIV.  His  temper  was  also  naturally  averse  to  severity 
in  retaliation.  After  he  had  captured  the  pirates,  by  whom 
he  had  been  taken,  having  sworn  that  he  would  crucify  them, 
he  did  so  indeed;  but  he  first  orrlered  their  throats  to  be  cut.' 
He  could  never  beat  the  thought  of  doing  any  harm  to  Corne- 
lius Phagitaa,  who  had  dogged  him  in  the  night  when  he  was 
sick  and  a  fugitive,  with  the  design  of  carryii^  him  to  Sylla, 
and  from  whose  hands  he  had  escaped  with  some  difficulty  by 
giving  him  a  bribe.  Philemon,  his  amanuensis,  who  had  pro- 
mised his-eaemies  to  poison  him,  he  put  to  death  without  tor- 
ture. "When  he  was  summoned  as  a  witness  against  Publicus 
Clodius,  his  wife  Pompeia's  gallant,  who  was  prosecuted  for 
the  profanation  of  religious  ceremonies,  he  deatared  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  affair,  although  his  mother  Aureha,  and  hia 
Biater  Julia,  gave  the  court  an  exact  aud  fall  account  of  the 
ciroumstancea.  And  being  asked  why  then  he  had  divorced 
his  wife?  "Because,"  he  said,  " my  family  should  not  only 
be  free  from  guilt,  but  even  from  the  suspicion  of  it" 

LXXY.  Both  in  his  administration  and  his  condnct  towards 
the  vanquished  party  in  the  civil  war,  he  showed  a  wonderful 
moderation  and  clemency.  Por  while  Pompey  declared  that 
he  would  consider  those  as  enemies  who  did  not  take  arms  in 
de&ace  of  the  republic,  he  desired  it  to  be  understood,  that  ho 
'  To  Mte  them  from  the  torture  of  a  lingering  death. 
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should  regard  those  who  remaiiied  neuter  as  his  ^onds.  ^ith 
regard  to  all  those  to  whom  he  had,  on  Pompey's  recommend- 
ation, given  any  command  in  the  army,  he  left  them  at  perfect 
liberty  to  go  over  to  him,  if  they  pleased.  When  some  pro- 
poBals  were  made  at  Ilerda'  for  a  anrrender,  which  gave  ri«e 
t«  a  free  communication  between  the  two  camps,  and  Afranius 
and  Petreius,  upon  a  sudden  change  of  resolution,  had  put  to 
the  sword  all  Cssar's  men  who  were  found  in  the  camp,  he 
scorned  te  imitate  the  base  treachery  which  they  had  practised 
against  himself.  On  the  field  of  Pharealia,  he  called  out  to  t^e 
soldiers  "  to  spare  their  fellow-citizens,"  and  afterwards  gave 
permission  to  every  man  in  his  army  to  save  an  enemy.  None 
of  them,  so  far  as  appears,  lost  their  hvea  but  in  battle,  except- 
ing only  Afranius,  Paustus,  and  young  Lucius  Csesar  ;  and  it 
is  thought  that  even  they  were  put  to  death  without  his  con- 
sent. A&anius  and  Faustus  had  borne  arms  against  him,  after 
obtaining  their  pardou ;  and  Lucius  Cteaar  had  not  only  in  the 
most  cruel  manner  destroyed  with  fire  and  sword  his  freed- 
men  and  slaves,  but  cut  to  pieces  the  wild  beasts  which  he  had 
prmared  for  the  entertainment  of  the  people.  And  finally,  a 
Utue  before  his  death,  he  permitted  all  whom  he  had  not  before 
pardoned,  to  return  int«  Italy,  and  to  bear  offices  both  civil 
and  military.  He  even  replaced  the  statues  of  Sylla  and 
Pompey,  which  had  been  thrown  down  by  the  populace.  And 
after  this,  whatever  was  devised  or  uttered,  he  chose  rather  to 
check  than  to  punish  it.  Accordingly,  having  detected  ccrbdu 
conspiracies  and  nocturnal  assemblies,  he  went  no  farther  tiian 
to  intimate  by  a  proclamation  that  he  knew  of  them ;  and  as 
to  those  who  indulged  themselves  in  the  liberty  of  reflecting 
severely  u^n  him,  he  only  warned  them  in  a  public  speech 
not  to  persist  in  their  offence.  He  bore  with  great  modera- 
tion a  Tirulent  libel  written  against  him  by  Aulus  C«cinna, 
and  the  abusive  lampoons  of  Pitholatis,  most  highly  reflecting 
cm  his  reputation. 

XXXTI.  Hia  other  words  and  actions,  however,  so  far  out-  'RW" 
we^h  all  his  good  qualities,  that  it  is  thought  he  abased  hig  .--■■^ 
power,  and  was  jusfly  cut  off.  For  he  not  only  obt^ned  ex-  ""^ 
cossire  honours,  such  as  the  oonBuiahip  every  year,  the  dit^  t 

tatorship  &f  life,  and  the  censorship,  but  also  the  title  of  el!  ' 

'  Now  Leiidi,  in  Catalona, 
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,  ueror,'  uid  the  Burname  of  Fathbh  of  his  cocsibi,'  beaiduB 
i  having  his  Btatue  amongst  the  kings,^  and  a  lo%  couch  in  the 
<  theatre.  He  even  suffered  some  honoars  to  be  decreed  to  him, 
;  which  were  unbefitting  the  most  exalted  of  mankind ;  such  as  a 
gilded  chair  of  state  in  the  senate-house  and  on  his  tribunal,  e 
consecrated  chariot,  and  baoners  in  the  Circensian  procession, 
temples,  altars,  a^tues  among  the  gods,  a  bed  of  state  in  the 
temples,  a  priest,  and  a  college  of  priesta  dedicated  to  himself, 
f  like  those  of  Pan ;  and  that  one  of  the  months  should  be  called 
by  his  name.  There  were,  indeed,  no  honours  which  he  did 
\  not  either  assame  himself,  or  grant  to  others,  at  his  will  and 
pleasure.  In  his  third  and  fourth  consulship,  he  used  only 
the  title  of  the  o£B.ce,  being  content  with  tjie  power  of  dictator, 
which  was  conferred  upon  him  with  Qie  consulship ;  and  in 
both  years  he  substituted  other  consuls  in  his  room,  during  the 
three  last  months  ;  so  that  in  the  intervals  he  held  no  assem- 
blies of  the  people,  for  the  election  of  magistrates,  excepting 
only  tribunes  and  ediles  of  the  people ;  and  appointed  officers, 
under  the  name  of  pnefeeta,  instead  of  the  prsetors,  to  admi- 
nister the  affairs  of  the  city  during  his  absence.  The  office  of 
consul  having  become  vacant,  by  the  sudden  death  of  one 
of  the  consub  the  day  before  the  calends  of  January  [the  1st 
Jan.],  he  oon&rred  it  on  a  person  who  requested  it  of  him, 
for  a  few  hours.  Assuming  the  same  licence,  and  regardless 
of  the  customs  of  his  country,  he  appointed  magistrates  to 
hold  their  offices  for  terms  of  years.  He  granted  the  insignia 
of  the  consular  dignity  to  ten  persons  of  pr^torian  rank.  He 
admitted  into  the  senate  some  men  who  had  been  made  free  of 
the  city,  and  even  natives  of  Gaul,  who  were  semi'barbarians. 
'  Tbe  title  o(  emperor  vaa  not  new  in  Roman  hiatory  ;  1.  It  was  uime- 
times  given  b;  the  acclamations  of  the  laldieri  to  those  who  camminded 
them.  2.  It  «u  ifnODjmoiu  with  conqueror,  and  the  troopa  hailed  liim 
b;  that  title  after  a  vicbu?.  In  both  these  cases  it  was  merely  titular,.aDi] 
not  permanent,  and  was  generally  written  after  the  proper  name,  a> 
Cicero  ia^tralor,  Lmtuh  iT/tperalore.  3.  It  assumed  a  permanent  and 
royal  character  first  in  the  person  of  Julius  Ciesar.  and  was  then  gene. 
rally  preSied  to  the  emperor's  name  in  inscnptians,  as  ihf.  osbab. 

.  DITI.  &C. 

*  Cicero  was  the  first  who  received  the  honour  of  being  called  "  Pain 

'  Statoei  were  placed  in  the  Capitol  of  each  of  the  seven  kings  of  Rome, 
to  which  an  tighlh  was  added  in  honour  of  Brutus,  who  expelted  tht  b>l^ 
Tbi  statue  of  JuUns  Ctesar  was  afterwaids  raised  near  iheui. 
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ICc  likei^-iae  appointed  to  the  management  of  the  mict,  ui''.  the 

Eublic  levenue  of  the  Btatt^,  some  eerranta  if  his  own  house- 
old;  and  entrusted  the  command  of  three  legions,  which  ho 
left  at  Alexandria,  to  an  old  catamite  of  his,  the  son  of  his 
freed-maa  ItufiiiuB.  ^ 

LXXVII.  He  was  guilty  of  the  same  extraTagaace  in  tho 
language  he  publicly  used,  as  Titus  Ampius  informs  us;  ac- 
cording to  whom  he  said,  "  The  republic  is  nothing  but  a 
name,  without  substance  or  reality.  Sylla  was  an  ignorant 
fellow  t«  abdicate  the  dictatorship.  Men  ought  to  consider 
what  is  becoming  when  they  talk  with  me,  and  look  upon 
what  I  say  as  a  law."  To  such  a  pitch  of  arrogance  did  he 
proceed,  that  when  a  soothsayer  announced  to  him  the  un- 
favourable omen,  that  the  entrails  of  a  victim  offered  for  sacri- 
fice were  without  a  heart,  he  said,  "  The  entrails  will  be  more 
favourable  when  I  please  ;  and  it  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as 
a  prodigy  that  a  beast  should  be  found  wanting  a  heart." 

LXXVIII.  But  what  brought  upon  him  the  greatest  odium, 
and  was  thought  an  unpardonable  insult,  was  his  receiving 
the  whole  body  of  the  conscript  fethers  sitting,  before  the 
temple  of  Venus  Genitrix,  when  they  waited  upon  bini  with 
a  number  of  decrees,  conferring  on  him  the  highest  digni- 
ties. Some  say  that,  on  his  attempting  to  rise,  he  was  held 
down  by  Cornelius  Balbus  [  others,  that  he  did  not  attempt  to 
rise  at  all,  but  frowned  on  Caius  Trebatius,  who  suggested  to 
him  that  he  should  stand  up  to  receive  the  senate.  This  be* 
havionr  appeared  the  more  intolerable  in  him,  because,  when 
one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  Pontius  Aquiia,  would  not 
rise  up  to  bim,  as  he  passed  by  the  tribunes'  seat  during  hia 
trium^,  he  was  so  much  offended,  that  he  cried  out,  "  Well 
then,  yontrihune.Aquila,  oust  me  from  the  government"  And 
for  some  days  afterwards,  he  never  promised  a  favour  to  any 
person,  without  this  proviso,  "  if  Pontus  Aquila  will  give  n:^ 


IiXXIX.  To  this  extraordinary  mark  of  contempt  for  the 
senate,  he  added  another  affroni  still  more  outrageous.  Foi 
when,  after  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Latin  festival,  he  wae  re- 
taming  home,  amidst  the  immoderate  and  unusual  ncclaniii- 
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tions  of  the  people,  a  man  in  the  erowd  put  a  laurel  crown. 
enpiroled  with  a  white  fillet,'  on  one  of  his  statuea ;  upon 
which,  the  trihunes  of  the  people,  Epidius  Marullua,  and 
C»8etiu8  Flavus,  otdered  the  flUet  to  he  removed  from  the 
crown,  and  the  man  to  be  taken  to  prison.  Ctesar,  being 
much  concerned  either  that  the  idea  of  royalty  had  been  sug- 
gested to  60  little  purpose,  or,  as  was  said,  that  he  was  thua 
deprived  of  the  merit  of  refusing  it,  reprimanded  the  tribunes 
very  severely,  and  dismissed  them  from  their  office.  Prom 
that  day  forward,  he  was  never  able  to  wipe  off  the  scandal 
of  affecting  the  name  of  king,  although  he  replied  to  the 
populace,  when  they  saluted  him  by  that  title,  "  I  am  Cssar, 
and  no  long."  And  at  the  feast  of  the  Lupercalia,'  when  the 
consul  Antony  placed  a  crown  upon  his  head  in  the  rostra  se- 
veral times,  he  aa  often  put  it  away,  and  sent  it  to  the  Capitol 
for  Jupiter,  the  Best  and  the  Greatest.  A  report  was  very 
current,  that  he  had  a  design,  of  withdrawing  to  Alexandria 
or  Ilium,  whither  he  proposed  to  transfer  the  imperial  power, 
to  drain  Italy  by  new  levies,  and  to  leave  the  government  of 
the  city  to  be  administered  by  his  friends.  To  this  report  it 
was  added,  that  in  the  next  meeting  of  the  senate,  Lucius 
Cotta,  one  of  the  fifteen,'  would  make  a  motion,  that  as  there 
was  in  the  Sibylline  books  a  prophecy,  that  the  Parthians 
would  never  be  subdued  but  by  a  king,  Ceesar  should  have 
that  title  conferred  upon  him. 

LXXX.  For  this  reason  the  conspirators  precipitated  the 
■execution  of  their  design,*  that  they  might  not  be  obliged  to 
■pve  their  assent  U>  the  proposal.  Instead,  therefore,  of  ca- 
balling any  longer  separately,  in  small  parties,  they  now 
united  their  counsels  ;  the  people  themselves  being  dissatisfied 
with  the  present  state  of  afEkirs,  both  privately  and  publicly 

■  The  white  fillet  viae  one  of  the  insignia  of  roytUf.  Plutarch,  oa 
thli  oceaaioQ,  uses  the  expression,  SiaS^iiari  jiairiXiicif,  a  royal  diadem. 

'  The  LupercaUa  wu  a  festirsi,  celebrated  in  a  pUce  called  the  Lvpercal, 
in  the  month  of  Februorf ,  in  honaar  of  Fan.  Durins  the  solemnity,  (he 
lAiperci.  or  priests  of  that  god,  ran  up  and  down  the  dty  naked,  vitii 
nsly  a  girdle  of  goat'g  skin  round  thdr  waist,  and  thong)  of  the  same  in 
their  hands ;  with  which  they  struck  thoae  they  met,  pttrticuiarly  mairioi 
■omen,  who  were  thence  supposed  to  be  rendered  prohSc. 

'  Person!  appoinied  to  inspect  and  expound  the  Sibylline  booki. 
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oonii  ran  ng  tlie  tjr  nnv  under  wh  ch  they  bved,  and  calUng 
on  patr  ots  to  anaert  the  r  ca  se  aga  nat  the  usurper.  Upon 
tht  aim  mt  n  of  f  leigners  mto  the  spnate  a  hand-bill  was 
posted  up  n  these  n  rds  A  good  deed  1  t  no  one  stew  a 
new  Benator  the  way  to  the  houae.  These  verses  weire  like- 
wise currently  repeated : 

The  Gftuls  he  dragged  in  triumph  through  the  town, 
Gieaar  has  brought  into  the  sen  ale -house, 
And  changed  their  plaidt'  far  the  patrician  gown. 
Gallos  Ctesar  in  triumphum  ducit ;   iidem  in  curiam 
Gain  braccas  depoauerunt,  latum  clavunj  aumpaeruot. 

When  ftuintus  Maximus,  who  had  been  his  deputy  in  the 
consubhip  for  the  last  three  mouths,  entered  the  theatre,  and 
tlie  lictor,  according  to  cust^oi,  bid  the  people  take  notice  who 
was  coming,  they  all  cried  out,  "  He  is  no  coiaul."  After  the 
removal  of  Caesetius  and  Marullua  from  their  office,  they  were 
found  to  have  a  great  many  votes  at  the  next  election  of  oon- 
buIb.  Some  one  wrote  imder  the  statue  of  Lucius  Brutus, 
"  Would  yon  were  now  alive  !"  and  imder  tie  statue  of  Caisar 
himself  these  lines :  , 

Because  he  drove  from  Rome  the  myal  race. 

Brums  was  first  made  consul  in  their  place. 

This  man,  because  he  put  the  consuls  duwn. 

Has  been  renarded  with  a  royal  crown. 

Brutus,  quia  reges  ejeeil,  consut  primus  &ctua  est : 

Hie,  quia  conaules  ejecit,  rei  postremo  factus  est. 
About  sixty  persons  were  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  against 
nim,  of  whom  Caius  Casaius,  and  Marcus  and  Decimus  Brutus 
were  the  chief.  It  was  at  first  debated  amongst  them,  whe- 
ther tiiey  should  attack  him  in  the  Campus  Martina  when  he 
was  taking  the  votes  of  the  tribes,  and  some  of  them  should 
throw  him  ofi'  the  bridge,  whilst  others  should  be  ready  to 
stab  him  upon  his  fall;  or  else  in  the  Via  Sacra,  or  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  theatre.  But  after  public  notice  had  been  given 
by  proclamation  for  the  senate  to  assemble  upon  the  ides  of 
March  [15th  March],  in  the  senate-house  built  by  Pompiy, 
they  approved  both  of  the  time  and  place,  as  most  fitting  lor 
their  purpose. 

LXXXI.  Cffisar  had  warning  given  him  of  his  fate  by  indu- 
1  See  before,  c.  xiii. 
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bitflblo  omens.  A  few  months  before,  when  the  colonists  settled 
at  Capua,  by  virtue  of  the  Julitin  law,  were  demolishing  some 
old  sepulehrea,  in  building  country-bouses,  and  were  the  more 
eager  at  the  work,  because  they  discovered  certain  tcsscIb  of 
antique  workman^ip,  a  tablet  of  brass  was  found  in  a  tomb, 
in  wHeh  Capya,  the  fonnder  of  Capua,  was  said  to  have  been 
buried,  with  an  inscription  in  the  Greek  langu^e  to  this  effect : 
"  Whenever  the  bones  of  Capys  come  to  be  discovered,  a  de- 
scendant of  lulus  will  be  slain  by  the  hands  of  his  kinsmen, 
and  his  death  revenged  by  fearful  disasters  throughout  Italy." 
Lest  auyperson  should  regard  this  anecdote  as  a  fabulous  or  silly 
invention,  itwas  circulated  npon  the  authority  of  Caius  Balbus,  an 
intimate  friend  of  Csesar'a.  A  few  days  likewise  before  his 
death,  he  was  infonned  that  the  horses,  which,  upon  hia 
crossing  the  Eubicon,  he  had  consecrated,  and  turned  loose  to 
graze  without  a  keeper,  abstained  entirely  from  eating,  and 
shed  floods  of  teare.  The  soothsayer  Spuriima,  observing 
certain  ominous  appearances  in  a  sacrifice  which  he  was  offer- 
ing, advised  bim  to  beware  of  some  danger,  which  threatened  to 
befall  him  before  the  ides  of  March  were  paat.  {^e  day  be- 
fore the  ides,  birds  of  various  kinds  from  a  neighbouring 
grove,  pursuing  a  wren  which  fiew  into  Pimpey's  senate- 
house,'  vrith  a  sprig  of  laurel  in  ita  beak,  tore  it  in  pieces^ 
Also,  in  the  night  on  which  the  day  of  his  murder  dawned,  Ee 
dreamt  at  one  time  that  he  waa  soaring  above  the  clouds,  and, 
at  another,  that  he  had  joined  hands  with  Jupiter.  His  wife 
Calpumia  fancied  in  her  sleep  that  the  pediment  of  the  house 
was  falling  down,  and  her  husband  stabbed  'on  her  bosom  Jj 
immediately  upon  which  the  chamber  doors  flew  open.  On 
account  of  these  omens,  as  well  as  his  infirm  health,  be  waa 
in  some  doubt  whether  he  should  not  remain  at  home,  and 
defer  to  some  other  opportunity  the  busineea  which  he  intended 
to  propose  to  the  senate  ;  but  Docimus  Brutus  advising  him 
not  to  disappoint  the  senators,  who  were  numerously  assembled, 
and  waited  bis  coming,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  go,  and  ai 

1  This  lenate-hoitie  stood  in  that  part  of  the  Campus  Martius  which  __ 
DOW  the  Campo  di  Fiore,  and  was  attached  by  Potnpejr,  "  spoliis  Orientii 
OnusCuB,"  lo  the  magnificent  theatre,  which  he  built  A.ti.c.  698,  in  h'l 
second  consulship.  His  elatue,  at  the  foot  tf  which  Cesar  fell,  as 
Plutarch  lella  us,  waa  placed  in  it.  We  shall  find  that  Augustus  cauaed  " 
tc  be  removed. 
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eoidingly  set  furward  about  the  fifth  hour.  In  hia  way,  some 
person  having  thrust  into  hia  hand  a  paper,  warning  him. 
against  the  plot,  he  mixed  it  with  some  other  documents  whieh 
he  held  in  hia  left  hand,  intending  to  read  it  at  leisure.  Tietiin 
aft«r  victiin  was  slain,  without  any  favourable  appearanees  in 
th.e  entrails ;  hut  stiU,  disregarding  all  omens,  he  entered  the 
senate-house,  laughing  at  Spurinna  as  a  false  prophet,  because 
the  ides  of  March  were  come,  without  any  mischief  having 
befallen  him.  To  which  the  soothsayer  replied,  "  They  are 
oome,  indeed,  but  not  past." 

LXXXII.  When  he  had  taken  his  s«at,  the  conspiratora 
stood  round  him,  under  colour  of  paying  their  compliments  ; 
and  immediately  TuUius  Cimber,  who  had  engaged  to  coramencs 
the  assault,  advancing  nearer  than  the  rest,  as  if  ho  had 
some  favour  to  request,  Caesar  made  signs  that  he  should  defer 
his  petition  to  some  other  time.  Tulliua  immediately  seized 
him  by  the  toga,  on  both  shoulders;  at  which  Cfesar  crying 
out,  "  Violence  is  meant !"  one  of  the  Cassii  wounded  him  a 
little  below  the  throat.  Cfesar  seized  him  by  the  arm,  and  ran 
it  through  with  hie  style;'  and  endeavouring  to  rush  forward 
was  stopped  by  another  wound.  Finding  himself  now  attacked 
on  all  hands  with  naked  poniards,  he  wrapped  the  toga'  about 
his  head,  and  at  the  same  momentdrew  the  skirt  round  his  legs 
with  his  left  hand,  that  he  might  fall  more  decently  with  the 
lower  part  of  his  body  covered.  He  was  stabbed  with  three 
and  twenty  wounds,  uttering  a  groan  only,  but  no  cry,  at  the 
first  wound ;  although  some  authors  relate,  that  when  Marcus 
Brutus  fell  npon  him,  he  exclaimed,  "  What !  art  thou,  too, 
one  of  them?     Thou,  my  son!"'     The  whole  assembly  in- 

'  The  ifyhu,  or  §rrap>iiam.  was  an  iron  pen,  broad  at  one  end,  with  a 
sharp  point  at  the  other,  used  for  writing  upon  waseii  tables,  the  leaves  or 
bark  ot  treei,  plates  of  hrass.  or  lead,  &c.  For  writing  upon  paper  or 
parchment,  the  Romans  employed  a  reed,  sharpened  and  Epiit  in  the  paint 
like  our  pens,  called  calaaiut,  anmdo,  or  ctmna.  This  they  dipped  in  the 
black  liquor  emitted  hy  the  cuttle  fish,  which  served  for  ink. 

'  It  was  customary  among  the  ancients,  in  great  extremities  to  shroud 
the  face,  in  order  to  conceal  any  symptoms  of  horror  or  alarm  which  the 
countenance  might  express.  The  skirt  of  the  toga  was  drawn  round  the 
lower  extremities,  that  there  might  be  no  exposure  in  falling,  as  the  Ro- 
mans, at  this  peritd,  wore  no  covering  for  the  thighs  and  legs. 

•  Cnsai'a  dying  apoitraphe  to  Brutus  is  represented  in  all  the  ediliAai 
B  8 
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Btantly  dispersing,  he  lay  for  some  time  after  he  expired,  unlU 
tiiiee  of  hia  slaves  laid  the  body  on  a  litter,  and  carried  it  home, 
with  one  arm  hanging  down  oyer  the  side,  f  Among  so  many 
wounds,  there  was  none  that  was  mortal,  in  the  opinion  of  t)ie 
surgeon  Antiatius,  except  the  seeond,  which  he  received  in  the 
*  breast.  The  conspirators  meant  to  drag  his  body  into  the 
Tiber  as  soon  as  they  had  killed  him  ;  to  confiscate  hia  estate, 
and  rescind  all  hia  enactments;  but  they  were  deterred  by 
fear  of  Mark  Antony,  and  Lcpidns,  Csesar's  master  of  the  horae, 
and  abandoned  their  intentions. 

TiXXXTII.  At  the  instance  of  Lucius  Piso,  his  father-in- 
law,  hia  wiD  was  opened  and  read  in  Mark  Antony's  house.  He 
had  made  it  on  the  ides  [13th]of  the  preceding  Ssptemher,  at  hii 
Lavican  villa,  and  committed  it  to  the  custody  of  the  chief  of 
the  Vestal  Vii^ns.  Q  lintus  Tubcro  informs  ns,  that  in  all  the 
wills  he  had  signed,  from  the  time  of  his  first  consulship  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  Cneius  Pompey  was  appointed 
hia  heir,  and  that  this  had  been  publicly  notified  to  the  army. 
But  in  his  last  will,  he  named  three  beira,  the  grandsons  of 
his  sisters;  namely,  Caius  Octavius  for  three  fourths  of  his  es- 
tate, and  Lucius  Pinarius  and  Quinius  Fedius  for  the  remain- 
ing fourth.  Other  heirs  [in  remainder]  were  named  at  the 
close  of  the  will,  in  which  he  also  adopted  Caius  Octavius,  who 
was  to  assume  his  name,  into  his  family;  and  nominated  most 
of  those  who  were  coaeemed  in  his  death  amongthe  guardians 
of  his  son,  if  he  should  have  any  ;  as  well  as  Becimus  Brutua 
of  Snetantiis  na  uttered  in  Greek,  but  with  some  variationi.  Theworda, 
Bi  here  traoBlnted,  are  Kai  ai  ii  ixtiyuiv  ;  ini  crfi  tUvov.  The  3almasian 
tiiaiiuBcript  omits  th«  latter  clause.  Sume  commeDtatora  suppose  that  the 
words  "  iny  son,"  were  not  merely  expressive  of  the  ilifference  of  age,  ot 
former  familiarity  between  them,  hut  an  acowal  that  Brutus  waa  the  fruit 
nf  the  conn  eedon  helween  Julius  and  Servilia,  mentioned  before  [seep.  33], 
Hut  it  appears  very  improbable  that  C^aar,  who  had  nerer  before  acltnow- 
ledged  brutuB  to  be  his  son,  should  make  eo  unnecessar)'  an  avoiral,  at 
the  moment  of  his  death.  Excluaivelj'  of  this  objection,  the  apostrophe 
Beems  too  verbose,  both  for  the  suddenness  and  urgency  of  the  oceasion. 
But  this  is  not  a)l.  Can  we  suppose  that  CiesBr,  though  a  perfect  master 
of  Greek,  vroiild  at  each  a  time  have  expressed  himself  in  that  language, 
rather  than  in  Latin,  his  familiar  longne,  and  in  nhtch  lie  spoke  with 
peculiar  elegance  ?  Upon  the  whole,  the  probability  is,  that  the  vrordj 
otterad  by  Cfesar  were,  Et  ta  Brute!  which,  while  equally  eipressive  of 
Rstoniihrnent  with  the  other  version,  and  eyen  of  teademew,  vetiotbnor« 
natnrtl,  and  mcire  emphatic. 
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eniongst  his  heirs  of  flie  second  order.  He  bequeathed  tc  tha 
Roman  people  hia  gardens  near  the  Tiber,  and  three  hundred 
sesterces  each  maa- 

LXXSIV.  Xoticc  of  his  funeral  having  been  Bolemnlypro- 
daimed,  a  pile  was  erected  in  the  Campus  Martins,  near  tho 
tomb  of  his  daughter  Julia ;  and  before  the  Rostra  wtui  placed 
a  gilded  tabernacle,  on  the  model  of  the  temple  of  Venus  Go 
nitrix ; '  within  which  was  an  ivory  bed,  covered  with  purple 
and  cloth  of  gold.  At  the  head  was  a  tTOphy,  with  the  [blood- 
Btained]  robe  in  which  he  was  slain.  It  being  considered  that 
the  whole  day  wonid  not  suffice  for  carrying  the  funeral  obla- 
tions in  solemn  procession  before  the  corpse,  directions  were 
given  for  every  one,  without  regard  to  order,  Ifl  carry  them  from 
the  city  into  ihe  Campus  Marfius,  by  what  way  they  pleased. 
To  raise  pity  and  indignation  for  his  murder,  in  the  plays  acted 
at  the  fiineral,  a  passage  was  sung  from  Pacuvius's  tragedy, 
entitled,  "The  Trial  for  Arms:" 


And  some  lines  also  from  Attilius's  tragedy  of  "  Electra,"  to 
the  same  effect.  Instead  of  a  funeral  panegyric,  the  consul  An- 
tony ordered  a  herald  to  proclaim  to  the  people  the  decree  of  the 
senate,  in  which  they  had  bestowed  upon  him  all  honours,  di* 
rine  andhnmnn  ;  with  the  oath  by  which  they  liad  engaged 
themselves  for  the  defence  of  his  person ;  and  to  these  he  added 
only  a  few  words  of  his  own.  The  magistrates  and  others 
who  had  formerly  filled  the  highest  offices,  carried  the  bier 
from  the  Eostra  into  the  Forum.  While  some  proposed  that 
the  body  should  be  burnt  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  CapitfllinuB,  and  others  in  Pompey'e  senateyhouse ;  on 
a  sudden,  two  men,  with  swords  by  their  sides,  and  spears  in^ 
their  hands,  set  fire  t«  the  bier  with  lighted  torches.  The 
throng  around  immediately  heaped  upon  it  dry  faggots,  the 
fribunalB  and  benches  of  the  adjoining  courts,  and  whateTcr 
else  came  to  hand.  ITien  the  musicians  and  players  stripped 
off  the  dresses  they  wore  on  the  present  occasion,  taken  from 
the  wardrobe  of  his  triumph  at  spectacles,  rent  them,  and 
throw  them  into  the  flames.  The  legionaries,  also,  of  hit 
'  Hen'  me  lervUBe,  ut  eiieat  qui  me  p«rdeieiit  ? 
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Tet«nin  bands,  caat  in  their  armour,  which  they  -ad  put  on  in 
honour  of  his  ftineral.  Most  of  the  ladies  did  the  same  by 
their  oniaments,  with  the  bulloa,'  and  mantles  cf  their  chil- 
iren.  In  this  public  mourning  there  joined  a  multitude  of 
foreigners,  expressing  their  sorrow  according  to  the  fashion  of 
their  respective  countries ;  but  especially  the  Jews,^  who  for 
several  nights  together  frequented  the  spot  where  the  body  was 
burnt. 

LXXXV.  The  populace  ran  from  the  funeral,  with  torches 
in  their  hands,  to  the  houses  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  were 
repelled  with  difflculty.  Going  in  quest  of  Cornelius  Cinna, 
who  had  in  a  speech,  the  day  before,  reflected,  eeverely  upon 
Ciesar,  and  mistaking  &r  bim  Heivius  Cinna,  who  happened 
to  fUl  into  their  bauds,  they  murdered  the  latter,  and  carried 
his  head  about  the  city  on  the  point  of  a  speiir.  They  afterwards 
erected  in  the  Forum  a  column  of  Numidian  marble,  formed  of 
one  stone  nearly  twenty  feet  high,  and  inscribed  upon  it  these 
words.  To  THE  Father  of  his  Countst.  At  this  column  they 
continued  for  a  long  time  to  offer  sacrifices,  make  vows,  and 
decide  controversies,  in  which  they  swore  by  Ciesai. 

LXXXTI.  Some  of  Csesar's  friends  entertained  a  suspicion, 
that  he  neither  desired  nor  oared  to  live  any  longer,  on  account 
of  his  declining  health ;  and  for  that  reason  slighted  all  the 
omens  of  religion,  and  the  warnings  of  his  friends.  Others 
are  of  opinion,  that  thinking  himself  secure  in  the  lat«  decree 
of  the  senate,  and  their  oaths,  he  dismissed  his  Spanish  guards 
who  attended  him  with  drawn  swords.  Others  again  suppose, 
that  he  chose  rather  to  face  at  once  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened him  on  all  sides,  than  to  be  for  ever  on  the  watch  against 
them.  Some  tell  us  that  he  used  to  say,  the  commonwealth 
was  more  interested  in  the  safety  of  bis  perron  than  himself: 
for  that  be  had  for  some  time  been  satiated  with  power  and 
glory  ;  bnt  that  the  commonwealth,  if  any  thing  should  befall 
him,  would  have  no  rest,  and,  involved  in  anoUier  civil  war, 
would  be  in  a  worse  state  than  before. 

■  The  Bulla,  generally  made  of  gold,  was  a  holtaw  globe,  which  boyi 
wore  upon  iheir  breaal,  pendant  froni  a  string  or  ribbon  put  round  (ht 
Deck,    The  sons  of  freedmen  and  poor  citizens  useil  globes  o!  leather. 

'  Josephus  frequently  mentient  the  bcnedLs  conferred  aa  hii  cuuntijs 
aea  by  Juliua  Ctesar.    Aslij.  Jud,  xiv.  VA,  15,  16. 
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LXXSVII.  This,  however,  was  generally  admitted,  that 
his  death  was  in  many  re^eete  eueh  as  he  would  have  choBen. 
For,  upon  reading  the  apROunt  dehvered  by  Senophon,  how 
Oynia  in  bis  last  illness  gave  iastruotions  respecting  his  fu- 
neral, Ceesar  deprecAtt.'d  a  lingering  death,  and  wi^ed  that 
his  own  might  be  sudden  and  speedy.  And  the  day  before  he 
died,  the  conversation  at  supper,  in  the  house  of  Marcus  Le- 
piduB,  turning  upon  what  was  the  most  eligible  way  of  dying, 
he  gave  his  opinion  is  favour  of  a  death  that  is  sudden  and  un- 
expected. 

LXXXVIII.  He  died  in  the  fifty-sisth  year  of  his  age,  and 
was  ranked  amongst  the  Gods,  not  only  by  a  formal  decree, 
but  in  the  belief  of  the  vulgar.  For  during  the  first  games 
which  Augustus,  his  heir,  consecrated  to  his  memorj',  a  comet 
blazed  for  seven  days  together,  rising  always  about  eleven 
o'clock ;  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  soul  of  Ctesar,  now  re- 
ceived into  heaven :  for  which  reason,  likewise,  he  is  repre- 
sented on  his  statue  with  a  star  on  his  brow.  The  senate-house 
in  which  he  was  slain,  was  ordered  to  be  shut  up,'  and  a  de- 
cree made  that  the  ides  of  Uarch  should  be  called  parricidal, 
and  the  senate  should  never  more  assemble  on  that  day. 

LXXXIX.  Scarcely  any  of  those  who  were  aeeesaary  to 
nia  murder,  survived  him  more  than  three  years,  or  died  a  na- 
tural death.'  They  were  all  condemned  by  the  senate  :  some 
were  taken  off  by  one  accident,  some  by  another.  Part  of 
them  perished  at  sea,  others  fell  in  battle ;  and  some  slew 
themselves  with  the  same  poniard  with  which  they  had  stabbed 
Csesar.' 

'  Appian  infoTQis  us  that  it  va»  burnt  b;  tbe  people  in  their  fur}',  B.  c. 
li.  p.  5-21. 

'  Suetonius  pirticuUrlT  leferj  to  (he  conapirators,  who  perished  at  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  or  in  the  three  years  which  intervened.  The  Burviion 
were  included  in  the  rec<mciliation  of  Augustus,  Antony,  and  Fampev, 

A.U.C.  715. 

■  Suetonius  alludes  to  Bnitm  tnd  Cassius,  of  nhom  this  is  related  hj 
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'The  termination  of  the  clril  war  between  Csesar  and  Pompey 
forma  a  new  epoch  in  the  Eoman  Hiatorj ,  at  which  a  Republic, 
which  had  Bubaisted  with  unrivalled  glory  during  a  period  of 
about  four  hundred  and  sixty  years,  relapaed  into  a  state  of  dea- 
potism,  whence  it  never  more  could  emer^.  80  sudden  a  tran- 
sition from  pTosperity  to  the  ruin  of  pnbho  freedom,  without  the 
interventioQ  of  any  foreign  enemy,  eicitea  a  reasonable  conjec- 
ture, that  the  constitution  in  which  it  could  take  place,  however 
rigorons  in  appearance,  must  have  lost  that  soundness  of  political 
health,  which  had  enabled  it  to  endure  tbroujih  eo  many  ages. 
A  short  view  of  its  preceding  state,  and  of  that  in  which  it  was 
at  the  time  of  the  revolution  now  mentioned,  will  beat  aacertain 
the  foundation  of  such  a  conjecture. 

Though  the  Eomans,  upon  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  made  ttn 
essential  change  in  the  political  form  of  the  state,  they  did  not 
carry  their  detestation  of  regal  authority  so  iar  as  to  abolish  the 
religious  institutions  of  Numa  Pompiliua,  the  second  of  theit 
kings,  aocording'to  which,  the  priesthood,  with  all  the  influence 
annexed  to  that  order,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy, 
By  this  wise  policy  a  restraint  was  put  upon  the  fickleness  and 
violence  of  the  people  in  matters  of  government,  and  a  decided 
superiority  given  to  the  Senate  both  in  the  deliberative  and  eiB- 
cutive  parts  of  administration.  This  advantage  was  afterward* 
indeed  diminished  by  the  creation  of  Tribunes  of  the  people;  a 
set  of  men  whose  ambition  oflen  embroiled  the  Bepubuc  in  civil 
dissensions,  and  who  at  last  abused  their  authority  to  such  a  de- 

Eee,  that  they  became  instruments  of  aggrandisement  to  any 
idingmen  in  the  state  who  could  purc^e  their  friendship. 
In  genoral.however,  themajority  of  the  Tribunes  being  aotuatej 
by  views  which  comprehended  the  interests  of  the  multitude, 
radier  than  those  of  individuals,  they  did  not  so  much  endanger 
the  liberty,  as  they  interrupted  the  trangulllitj,  of  the  public  [ 
and  when  the  occasional  commotions  subsided,  there  remained  no 
permanent  ground  for  the  establishment  of  personal  usurpation. 
In  every  governsaent,  an  object  of  the  last  importance  to  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  society  is  the  morals  of  the  people  ;  and  ia 
proportion  as  a  community  is  enlareed  by  propagation,  or  the 
accession  of  a  multitude  ot  new  members,  a  more  strict  attention 
is  requisite  to  guard  against  that  dissolution  of  manners  to  which 
a  crowded  and  extensive  capital  has  a  natural  tendency.    Of  this 

'  Far  abservationa  on  Dr.  Thomson's  Eaasys  appeniled  to  Suetonius'l 
Hittory  of  Julius  Csaar,  and  the  succeeding  Emperors,  see  the  Prat«ai 
to  thit  velumi. 
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Ihe  Romans  Ijpcame  sensible  in  the  growing  state  of  the  B^^pnb- 
lie.  In  the  year  of  the  City  312,  two  magistraWB  were  first 
created  for  taliing  an  account  of  the  number  of  the  people,  and 
the  value  of  their  estates  ;  and  soon  after,  they  were  invested 
vith  the  authority  not  only  of  inspecting  the  morals  of  in- 
dividnals,  but  of  inflicting  public  censure  for  any  hcentiouaneBB 
of  conduct,  or  violation  of  decency.  Thus  both  the  civil  and 
religious  institutions  concurred  to  restrain  the  people  within  the 
bounds  of  eood  order  and  obedience  to  the  laws ;  at  the  name 
time  that  the  frugal  life  of  the  ancient  Eomans  proved  a  strong 
security  against  those  vices  which  operate  moat  effectually  to- 
wards sapping  the  foundations  of  a  state. 

But  in  tne  time  of  Julius  Cresar  the  barriers  of  public  liberty- 
were  become  too  weak  to  restrain  the  audacious  efforts  of  ambi- 
tious and  desperate  men.  The  veneration  for  the  constitution, 
usually  a  powerful  check  to  treasonable  designs,  had  been  lately 
violated  by  the  usurpations  of  Marius  and  Sylla.  The  salutary 
terrors  of  religion  no  longer  predominated  over  the  consciences 
of  men.  The  shame  of  public  censure  was  eitingnished  in  ge- 
neral depravity.  An  eminent  historian,  who  lived  at  that  time, 
informs  us,  that  venality  universally  prevailed  amongst  the  Eo- 
mans  ;  and  a  writer  who  flourished  soon  after,  observes,  that 
luxury  and  dissipation  had  encumbered  almost  all  so  much  with 
debt,  that  they  beheld  with  a  degree  of  complacency  the  prospect 
of  civil  war  and  confusion. 

The  extreme  degree  of  profligacy  at  which  the  Bomans  wers 
now  arrived  is  in  nothing  more  evident,  than  that  this  age  gave 
birth  to  the  most  horrible  conspiracy  which  occurs  in  the  annals 
of  human  kind,  viz.  that  of  Catiline.  This  was  not  the  project 
of  a  few  desperate  and  abandoned  individuals,  but  of  a  number 
of  men  of  the  most  illustrious  rank  in  the  state  -,  and  it  appears 
beyond  doubt,  that  Julius  Csesar  was  accessary  to  the  design, 
which  was  no  less  than  to  extirpate  the  Senate,  divide  amongst 
themselves  both  the  public  and  private  treasures,  and  set  Home 
on  fire.  Tbe  causes  which  prompted  to  this  tremendous  project, 
it  is  generally  admitted,  were  luiury,  prodigality,  irrehgion,  a 
total  corruption  of  manners,  and  above  all,  as  the  immediata 
cause,  the  pressing  necessity  in  which  the  conspirators  were  ia 
Toived  hy  theii  extreme  dissipation. 

The  enormous  debt  in  which  CeeBar  himself  was  early  involved, 
countenances  an  opinion  that  his  a  isiety  to  procure  the  province 
of  Gaul  proceeded  chiefly  from  ihis  cause.  But  during  nine 
years  in  which  he  held  that  province,  he  acquired  such  riches 
as  must  have  rendered  him.  without  competition,  the  most  opu- 
lent person  in  the  state.     If  notLing  more,  therefore,  tliui  ■ 
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Splendid  establishment  had  been  the  object  of  bis  piirBuit>  he  had 
attained  to  the  eunimit  of  hia  wishes.    But  wheft  we  find  him 

K Metering  in  a  plan  of  aggrandizement  beyond  this  period  of 
i  fortunes,  we  can  ascribe  hia  conduct  to  no  other  motive  than 
that  of  outragcouB  ambition.  He  projected  tlie  building  of  a 
new  Forum  at  iiorae,  for  the  ground  only  of  which  he  was  to 
pay  800,000  pounds  ;  he  raised  legions  in  Gaul  at  hia  own 
charges  :  he  promised  such  enlertainments  to  the  peopio  as  had 
never  been  known  at  Konie  from  the  foundation  of  the  city.  Ali 
these  circumstances  evince  some  latent  desiu;n  of  procuring  such 
a  popularity  hb  might  give  him  an  uncontrolled  innuence  in  the 
managemcttt  of  public  affairs.  Pompey,  we  are  told,  was  wont 
to  say,  that  Ciesar  not  being  able,  with  al!  his  riches,  to  fulfil  the 
promiaes  which  he  hud  made,  wished  to  throw  everything  into 
confusion.  There  may  have  been  some  foundation  for  this  re- 
mark :  but  the  opinion  of  Cicero  is  more  probable,  that  CiEsar's 
mind  was  seduced  with  the  temptations  of  chimerical  glory.  It 
ia  ol»ervable  that  neither  Cicero  nor  Pompey  intimates  any  sus- 
picion that  Ccesar  was  apprehensive  of  being  impeached  for  his 
conduct,  had  he  returned  to  Kome  in  a  private  station.  Yet, 
that  there  was  reason  for  such  an  apprehension,  the  positive 
declaration  of  L.  Domitius  leaves  little  room  to  doubt :  especially 
when  we  consider  the  number  of  enemies  that  CaiHar  had  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  coolness  of  hia  former  friend  Pompey  ever  after 
the  death  of  Julia.  The  proposed  impeachment  was  founded 
upon  a  notorious  charge  of  prosecuting  measures  destructive  ot 
the  interests  of  the  commonwealth,  and  tending  ultimately  to  an 
object  incompatible  with  public  freedom.  Indeed,  considering 
the  exfcreme  corruption  which  prevailed  amongst  the  Eomans  at 
this  time,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Ciesar  would  have  been  ac- 
quitted of  the  charge,  but  at  such  an  expense  as  must  have  stripped 
Him  of  all  Lis  riches,  and  placed  him  again  in  a  situation  ready  to 
attempt  a  disturbance  of  the  public  tranquillity.  For  it  is  said, 
that  he  purchased  tlie  friendship  of  Curio,  at  the  commencement 
of  thecivii  war,  with  a  bribe  little  short  of  half  a  million  sterling. 
Whatever  Ctesar's  private  motive  may  have  been  for  taking 
arms  against  his  country,  he  embarked  in  an  enterprise  of  a 
nature  uie  most  dangerous :  and  had  Pompey  conducted  himsel  ( 
in  an^  degree  suitable  to  the  reputation  which  he  had  formerly 
aroquired,  the  contest  would  in  Eul  probability  have  terminated 
in  favour  of  public  freedom.  But  by  dilatory  measures  in  the 
beginning,  by  imprudently  withdrawing  hia  army  from  Italy  into 
t  distant  province,  and  by  not  pursuing  the  advantage  he  had 
([amed  by  the  vigorons  repulse  of  Ctesar's  troops  in  their  attack 
Hpm  his  oamp,  Um  oommander  lost  every  oppunuuity  of  exlim 
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(piiahing  a  war  whicli  wss  to  determine  the  fete,  oniT  oron    he 

existence,  of  the  E«pnblic.  It  wa*  acoordiogly  detenumed  tm 
the  plains  of  Pharsalia,  wheft  Cteaar  obtained  a  victory  which  was 
not  more  decisive  than  unespeoted.  He  was  now  no  loofspr 
amenable  either  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Senate  or  the  power  oi 
the  laws,  bat  triumphed  at  once  over  his  enemies  and  the  eon- 
Btitution  of  hia  country. 

It  is  to  the  honour  of  Ctesar,  that  when  he  had  obt^ned  llie 
supreme  power,  he  exercised  it  with  a  degree  of  moderation  be- 
jx)nd  what  was  generally  expected  by  those  who  had  fought  on  thw 
side  of  the  Eepublic.  Of  Sis  private  life  either  before  or  after 
this  period,  little  is  transmitted  m  history.  Henceforth,  however, 
he  seems  to  have  lived  chiefly  at  Borne,  near  which  he  had  a  small 
villa,  upon  au  eminence,  commanding  a  beautiful  prospect.  5is 
time  was  almost  entirely  occupied  with  public  affairs,  iu  tlie 
management  of  which,  though  he  employed  many  agents, 
be  appears  to  have  bad  none  in  the  character  of  actual  minister. 
He  was  in  general  easy  of  access  ;  bat  Cicero,  in  a  letter  to 
a  friend,  complains  of  having  been  treated  with  the  indignitv 
of  waiting  a  considerable  time  amongst  a  crowd  in  an  anti- 
chamber,  before  he  could  have  an  audience.  The  elevation 
of  Caesar  placed  him  not  above  diacbe^ng  reciprocallj  the 
social  duties  in  the  interconrse  of  life.  He  returned  the  visits 
of  those  who  waited  upon  him,  and  would  sup  at  their  hotisee. 
At  table,  and  in  tbe  use  of  wine,  he  was  habitually  temperate. 
Upon  the  whole,  he  added  nothing  to  his  own  happiness  by  all 
the  dangers,  the  fatigues,  and  the  perpetual  ansiety  which  be 
had  incurred  in  the  pursuit  of  unlimited  power.  His  health  was 
greatly  impaired  i  his  former  cheerftilnesa  of  temper,  though 
not  his  magnanimity,  appears  to  have  forsaken  him ;  and  we 
behold  in  hie  fate  a  memoi'able  example  of  iltustriona  talenta 
rendered,  by  inordinate  ambition,  destructive  to  himself,  and 


divisions,  and  the  distractions  of  civil  war,  it  will  afford  a 
relief  to  take  a  view  of  the  progress  of  literature,  which  flourished 
eren  during  those  calamities. 

The  commencement  of  literature  in  Home  is  to  be  dated  from  the 
redaction  of  the  Grecian  States,  when  the  conquerors  imported 
into  their  own  country  the  valuable  productions  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  the  first  essay  of  Kuman  genius  waa  in  dramatic  com- 
Ksition.  Liviua  Androniens,  who  flourished  about  240  years 
fore  the  Christian  lera,  formed  the  Fescennine  verses  into  akind 
of  regular  drama,  upon  the  model  of  the  Greeks.  He  was  folloned 
•ome  time  after  by  Ennius,  who,  besides  dramatic  and  c.tber  com- 
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positioni,  wrote  the  annala  of  the  Roman  Ee'pubhc  in  heroic  T«we. 
HiB  style,  like  that  of  Andronieua,  was  rough  and  uopolieliod,  ii: 
conformity  to  the  language  of  tho8e"times  ;  but  foe  grandeur  of 
sentiment  and  energy  of  expression,  lie  was  admired  by  the 
greatest  poets  in  the  subseqtieot  ages.  Oilier  writers  of  dis- 
tingmshed  reputation  in  the  dramatic  department  were  Ksevius, 
Pacuviua,  Plautus,  Afraniua,  Ctecilius,  Terence,  Aecius,  Ac. 
AcciuB  and  Pacurius  are  mentioned  by  Quintiliaa  as  writers  of 
Bxtj-aordinary  merit.  Of  twenty-fiTe  comedies  written  by  PlautuBi 
the  number  transmitted  to  posterity  is  nineteen  ;  and  of  a 
hundred  and  eight  which  Terence  ia  said  to  have  translated  from 
Menander,  there  now  remain  only  six.  Excepting  a  few  inconsider- 
able iragraents,  tJie  writings  of  all  the  other  authors  have  perished. 
Tlie  early  period  of  Boman  literature  was  distinguished  for  tha 
introduction  of  satire  by  LuoiliuB,  an  author  celebrated  for 
writing  with  remarkable  ease,  but  whose  compositions,  in  the 
opinion  of  Horace,  though  Quintilian  thinks  otherwise,  were 
debased  with  a  mixture  of  feoutency.  Whatever  may  have  been 
their  merit,  they  also  have  perished,  with  the  works  of  a  number  of 
orators,  who  adorned  the  advancing  state  of  letters  in  the  Eoman 
Kepiiblte.  It  is  obaerrable,  that  during  this  whole  period,  of 
near  two  centuries  and  a  half,  there  appeared  not  one  historiaa 
of  eminence  sufficient  to  preserve  his  name  from  oblivion. 

Julius  Ciesar  himself  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  His  commentaries  on  the  Gallic  and  Civil 
Wars  are  written  with  a  purity,  precision,  and  perspicuity,  which 
command  approbation.  They  are  elegaut  without  alfectatdou, 
and  beautiful  without  ornament.  Of  the  two  books  which  ho 
composed  on  Analogy,  and  those  under  the  title  of  Anti-Cato, 
BCArcely  any  fragment  is  preserved  ;  but  we  may  be  assured  of 
the  justaesB  of  the  observations  on  language,  wMch  were  made 
by  an  author  so  much  distinguished  by  the  excellenee  of  his  own 
compositions.  His  poem  entitled  The  Journey,  which  was  pro- 
bablr  an  entertaining  narrative,  is  likewise  totally  lost. 
J^»  moBt-iJlnatrioua  prose  writer  of  this  or  any  other  age  is 
C^.  TulliuB  (Xce^  and  as  his  life  is  copiouslj^  related  in  biogra- 
pBiilil  works,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  his  writings.  From 
nia  earliest  years,  he  applied  himself  with  unremitting  assiduity 
to  the  cultivation  of  literature,  and,  whilst  he  was  yet  a  boy, 
wrote  a  poem,  called  Glaucus  Pontius,  which  was  extant  in 
Plutarch's  time.  Amongst  his  juvenile  prodaotions  was  a  trans- 
lation into  Latin  verse,  of  Aratus  on  the  Phasnomena  of  the 
Heavens ;  of  which  many  fragments  are  still  extant.  He  also 
publiBhed  a  poem  of  the  heroic  kind,  in  honour  of  his  eountrj-man 
C.  if  ariu»,  who  waa  born  at  Arpinum,  the  birth-place  of  Cicero. 
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This  prodttctiot  was  greatly  admiredby  Atticusi  and  old  SosTola 
waa  so  much  pleased  with  it,  that  in  an  epigram  nritten  od  the 
subject,  be  declares  that  it  would  live  as  long  as  the  Eoman 
name  and  learning  eubsiated.  From  a  little  epecimen  whitb 
remains  of  it,  describing  a  memorable  omen  given  to  Marius 
from  an  oak  at  Arpiiinm,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his 
poetical  genioa  was  scarcely  inferior  to  his  oratorical,  had  it  beeit 
cultivated  with  equal  induBtry.  He  published  another  poem 
called  LimOD,  of  which  Qonatua  has  preserved  four  lines  in  the 
life  of  Terence,  in  praise  of  the  elegance  and  puritj  of  that  poet's 
style.  He  composed  in  the  Greek  loDgnage,  andm  the  style  and 
manner  of  IsocrateB,  a  Commentary  or  Memoirs  of  tJie  Trans- 
actions of  his  Consulship.  This  he  sent  to  Atticus,  with  a  desire, 
if  he  approved  it,  to  publish  it  in  Athens  and  the  cities  of  Greece. 
He  sent  a  copy  of  it  hkewiae  to  Posidonius  of  Itliodes,  and  re- 
quested of  hini  to  undertake  the  same  subject  in  a  more  elegant 
and  masterly  manner.  But  the  latter  returned  for  answer,  that, 
instead  of  being  encouraged  to  write  by  the  perusal  of  his  tracts 
he  was  quite  deterred  from  attempting  it. 

Upon  the  plan  of  those  Memou'B,  ne  afterwards   compoBed  a 
Latin  poem  m  three  books,  in  which  he  carried  down  the  bistory 


scribed  to  the  three  Muses ;  but  of  this  work  lliere  n 
only  a  few  fragments,  scattered  in  different  parts  of  liis  other 
writings.  He  published,  about  the  same  time,  a  collection  af 
the  principal  speeches  which  he  had  made  in  his  consulship, 
under  the  title  of  his  Consular  Orations.  They  consisted  origi- 
nally of  tneive ;  but  four  are  entirely  lost,  and  some  of  the  rest 
are  unuerfect.  He  now  published  uuo,  in  Latin  verse,  a  transla- 
tion ofthe  Prognostics  of  Aratus,  of  which  work  no  more  than  two 
or  three  small  fragments  now  remain.  A  few  years  after,  he  put 
Ibe  last  hand  to  his  Dialogues  upon  the  Character  and  Idea  tk 
the  perfect  Orator.  This  admirable  work  remains  entire;  a 
monument  both  of  the  astonishing  industry  and  transcendent 
abilities  of  its  author.  At  his  Cuman  villa,  he  Dext  bpgan  a 
Treatise  on  Politics,  or  on  the  best  State  of  a'City,  and  the  DutiM 
of  a  Citizen.  He  calls  it  a  great  and  a  laborious  work,  yet 
worthy  of  his  pains,  if  he  could  swrueed  iu  it.  This  likewise  wat 
mitten  iu  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  the  speakers  were 
Suipio,  Lcelius,  Philus,  Manilius,  and  other  great  persons  in  the 
former  times  of  the  Bcpublic.  It  was  comprised  iti  six  books, 
and  survived  him  for  several  ages,  though  it  is  now  unfurtunaleiy 
lost.  From  the  fragments  whicli  remain,  it  appears  to  have  beeu 
a  manterly  production,  in  which  ai)  (he  iuipi.rtanl.  que|tioHa,i» 
wlicirs  and  morality  were  discuBHed  with  eleuimee  and  an.-uraitf , 
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Amidal  all  the  ansiety  for  the  iutcrests  of  the  Kt'public,  wbieh 
occupied  the  thougbts  of  this  celebrated  perfooflge,  he  yot  found 
leisure  to  write  several  philosopiiical  tracts,  which  BtiVI  subaipl, 
to  the  grfltification  of  the  literary  world.  He  compused  a  treu- 
tise  on  the  Natiire  of  the  Gods,  m  three  books,  coiitainicg  a 
comprehenBive  view  of  religion,  faith,  oaths,  ceremonies,  &c.  In 
elucidating  this  important  aabject,  be  not  only  delivers  tbo 
opinions  of  all  the  philosophers  who  had  written  anything  con- 
cerning it,  but  weieng  snd  compares  attentively  all  the  arguments 
with  eadi  other ;  forming  upon  the  whole  such  a  rational  and 
perfect  system  of  natural  religion,  oa  never  before  was  presented 
to  the  consideration  of  mankind,  and  approaching  nearlj'  to  re- 
Telaition.  He  now  likewise  composed  in  two  booics,  a  discourse 
on  Divination,  in  which  he  discusses  at  large  all  the  arguments 
that  may  be  advanced  for  and  against  the  actual  existence  of 
such  a  species  of  knowledge.  Like  the  preceding  works,  it 
is  written  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  and  in  which  the  chief 
speaker  is  Lselius.  The  same  period  gave  birth  to  hia  trea- 
tise on  Old  Age,  called  Cato  Major ;  and  to  that  on  Friendship, 
written  also  in  dialogue,  and  m  which  the  chief  speaker  is 
Ltelius.  This  book,  considered  merely  as  an  essay,  is  one  of 
the  most  eutertoinins  productions  of  ancient  times  ;  but,  beheld 
as  a  picture  drawn  from  life,  exhibiting  the  real  characters  and 
sentiments  of  men  of  the  first  distinction  for  virtue  and  wisdom 
in  the  Boman  Kepublio,  it  becomes  doubly  interesting  to  every 
reader  of  observation  and  taste.  Cicero  now  also  wrote  his  dis- 
course  on  Fate,  which  was  the  subject  of  a  conversation  with 
Hirtius,  in  his  villa  near  Puteoli ;  and  he  executed  about  the 
same  time  a  translation  of  Plato's  eelebrated  Dialogue,  called 
Timffiua,  on  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  universe.  He  was  era- 
ploying  himself  also  on  a  history  of  his  own  times,  or  rather  of 
his  own  conduct ;  full  of  free  and  severe  reflections  on  those 
who  had  abused  their  power  to  the  oppression  of  the  Bepublic. 
Dion  Oassius  says,  that  he  delivered  this  book  sealed  up  to  his 
son,  with  strict  orders  not  to  read  or  publishittill  after  his  death; 
but  firom  this  time  he  never  saw  his  son,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  left  the  work  unfinished.  Afterwards,  however,  some 
copi«B  of  it  were  circulated ;  from  which  his  commentator,. 
Aaconius,  has  quoted  several  particulars. 

During  a  voyage  which  he  undertook  to  Sicily,  he  wrote  his 
treatise  on  Topics,  o^r  the  Art  of  finding  Arguments  on  any 
Question.  This  was  an  abstract  from  Aristotle's  treatise  on  the 
same  subject ;  and  though  he  had  neither  Aristotle  nor  any 
Other  book  to  assist  him,  he  drew  it  up  froni  bis  memory^  and 
finished  it  ae  he  sailed  along  the  eoaat  of  Calabria.    Xne  last 
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work  eompoBed  bj  Cicero  appears  to  have  been  his  OfEues, 
written  for  the  use  of  hjs  son,  to  whom  it  is  addrcBseiJ.  Tliia 
treatise  contains  a  system  of  moral  conduct,  founded  upon  the 
noblest  principles  of  human  action,  and  recomm ended  by  argu- 
ments drawn  from  the  purest  sources  of  philosophy. 

Such  are  the  literary  productions  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
whose  eomprehensire  understanding  enabled  him  to  conduct  with 
superior  abUity  the  most  abstruse  disquisitions  into  moral  and  me- 
taphysical science.  Bom  in  an  age  posterior  to  SocrutesimdFlato, 
he  could  not  anticipate  the  principles  inculcated  by  those  divine 
philosophers,  but  he  is  justly  entitled  to  the  praise,  not  only  of 
IiaTing  prosecuted  with  unerring  itidgment  the  steps  which  they 
trod  before  him,  but  of  carrying  his  researches  to  greater  extent 
into  tlie  most  difficult  regions  of  philosophy.  This  too  he  had 
the  merit  to  perform,  neither  m  the  station  of  a  private  citizen, 
nor  in  the  leisure  of  acadeinic  retirement,  but  in  the  bustle  of 
public  life,  amidst  the  almost  constant  exertions  of  the  bar,  the 
employment  of  the  magistrate,  the  duty  of  the  senator,  and  the 
incessant  eares  of  the  statesman  ;  through  a  period  liliewise 
chequered  with  domestic  afflictions  and  fatal  commotions  in  the 
Eepublio.  As  a  philosopher,  his  mind  appears  to  hare  been  clear, 
capacious,  penetratmg,  and  insatiable  of  knowledge.  As  a  writer, 
he  was  endowed  with  every  talent  that  could  captivat*  either 
the  judgment  or  taste.  His  researches  were  continually  em- 
ployed on  subjects  of  the  greatest  utility  to  mankind,  and  those 
often  such  as  extended  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  temporal 
esistenco.  The  being  of  a  God.  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  the  eternal  dis< 
tinction  of  good  and  evil  •,  these  were  in  general  the  great  objects 
of  his  philosophical  enquiries,  and  he  has  placed  them  in  a  more 
convincing  pomt  of  view  than  Hey  ever  were  before  exhibited  to 
the  pagan  world.  The  varie^  and  force  of  the  arguments  which 
he  advances,  the  splendour  of  tis  diction,  and  the  zeal  with  which, 
he  endeavours  to  excite  the  love  and  admiration  of  virtue,  ail  con- 
spire to  ^lace  his  character,  as  a  philosophical  writer,  includinelike* 
wise  his  incomparable  eloquence,  on  the  summit  of  human  celebrity. 

The  form  of  dialogue,  so  much  used  bv  Cicero,  he  doubtless 
adopted  in  imitation  of  Plato,  who  probably  took  the  hint  of  it 
from  fie  colloquial  method  of  instruction  practised  by  Socrates. 
In  the  early  stage  of  philosophical  enquiry,  this  mode  of  compo* 
aition  was  well  adapted,  if  not  to  the  discovery,  at  least  to  the 
confirmation  of  moral  truth ;  especially  as  the  practice  was  then 
not  uncommon,  for  speculative  men  to  converse  together  on  im- 
portant subjects,  for  mutual  information.  In  treating  of  any  sub. 
Ject  respeotmg  which  the  different  sects  of  philosophers  differed 
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from  each,  other  in  point  of  gentiment,  no  kind  of  eomposition 
pould  be  more  happily  suited  thaa  dialogue,  as  it  gave  aitematety 
full  scope  to  the  argumentB  of  the  vanouB  dispiltants.  It  re- 
quired, nowerer,  tliat  the  writer  should  exert  hiB  uDderstandinj' 
with  equal  impartiality  and  acuteoeaa  on  the  different  sides  ol 
the  question  ;  as  otherwise  he  might  betray  a  cause  under  the 
appearance  of  defending  it.  In  all  the  dialogues  of  Cicero,  he 
manages  tJie  arguments  of  the  several  dispntanta  in  a  manner 
hot  only  the  mcrat  fair  and  interesting,  hut  also  such  as  leads  to 
tie  most  probable  and  rational  conclusion. 

Afler  enumerating  the  various  tracts  composed  and  pnhlished 
by  Cicero,  wc  have  now  to  mention  his  Letters,  which,  though 
not  written  for  publication,  deserve  to  be  ranked  among  the  most 
interesting  remains  of  Eoman  literature.  The  number  of  such 
as  are  addressed  to  different  correspondents  is  considerable,  but 
those  to  Atticus  alone,  his  confidential  friend,  amount  to  npvrsrds 
of  four  hundred;  among  which  are  many  of  great  lengtli.  They 
are  all  written  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  most  approved  episto- 
lary composition ;  uniting  familiarity  with,  elevation,  and  ease 
vrith  elegance.  They  display  in  a  beautiflil  light  the  author's 
character  in  tlie  social  relations  of  life ;  as  a  warm  friend,  a  zeal- 
ous patron,  a  tender  husband,  an  afiectionate  brother,  an  indul- 
gent father,  and  a  kind  master.  Beholding  them  in  a  more  exten- 
sive view,  they  exhibit  an  ardent  love  of  liberty  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  country  ;  they  discover  a  mind  strongly  actuated  with 
the  principles  of  virtue  and  reason ;  and  while  taey  abouud  in 
sentiments  the  most  judicious  and  philosophical,  they  are  occa- 
sionally blended  with  the  charms  of  wit,  and  agreeable  effusiona 
of  pleasantry.  What  is  likewise  no  small  addition  to  their  merit, 
they  contain  much  interesting  description  of  private  life,  with  a 
variety  of  information  relative  to  public  transactions  and  charac- 
ters of  that  age.  It  appears  from  Cicero's  correspondence,  that 
there  was  at  that  time  such  a  number  of  illustrious  Itomans,  as 
never  before  esisted  in  any  one  period  of  the  Eepnblic.  If  ever, 
therefore,  the  authority  of  men  the  most  respectable  for  virtue, 
rani:,  and  abilities,  could  have  availed  to  overaVFc  the  first  attempts 
at  a  violation  of  public  liberty,  it  must  have  been  at  this  period  ; 
for  the  dignity  ot  the  iloman  senate  was  now  in  the  zeuita  of  its 
splendour. 

Cicero  has  been  accused  of  escesaive  vanity,  and  of  arrogating 
to  himself  an  invidious  superiority,  from  his  extraordinary  falentS! 
but  whoever  peruseB  hid  letters  to  Atticus,  must  readily  acknow- 
ledge, that  this  imputation  appears  to  be  destitute  of  truth.  1  u 
those  exceileiit  productions,  though  he  adduces  the  strongest  ar- 
giiments  for  ana  against  any  object  of  conaiderfition,  tnat  the 
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moat  penetratine  understanding  can  auggeet,  weighs  them  with 
EiuJi  other,  and  draws  from  them  the  most  rational  concloBions, 
he  yet  diauovers  such  a  diffidence  in  bis  own  opinion,  that  he  re- 
ei^na  himself  implicitly  to  the  jud^ent  and  direclioii  of  bia 
fnend ;  a  modesty  not  very  compatible  with  the  disposition  of 
the  arrogant,  who  are  commonly  tenacious  of  their  own  opinion, 
partioolarly  in  what  relates  to  aa^  decision  of  the  understanding. 

It  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  Cicero  appears  in  his  letters  more 
great  or  amiable ;  but  that  he  was  regarded  by  hia  contempora- 
ries in  both  these  lights,  and  that  t«o  in  the  nigheet  degree,  is 
sufficiently  evident.  We  may  thence  infer,  that  the  great  poeta 
in  the  subsequent  age  must  have  done  violence  to  their  own  libe- 
rality and  discernment,  when,  in  compliment  to  Augustus,  whose 
seaaibility  would  have  been  wounded  by  the  praises  of  Cicero, 
and  even  by  the  mention  of  his  name,  they  have  so  industriously 
avoided  the  subject,  as  not  to  afford  the  most  distant  intimation 
that  this  immortal  orator  and  philosopher  had  ever  existed.  Livy 
however,  there  is  reason  to  think,  did  some  justice  to  bis  me- 
mory :  but  it  was  not  imtil  the  race  of  the  Ctesars  had  become 
extinct,  that  he  received  the  free  and  unanimous  applause  of  im- 
partial posterity.  Such  was  the  admiration  which  Quiutiliau  en- 
tertained of  bis  writings,  that  he  considered  the  nrcumstance  oi 
being  delighted  with  them,  as  an  indubitable  proof  of  judgment 
and  taste  m  literature.  JIU  le prufeciate  tciat,  cut  Cicero  valde 
placebit'  ^ """"-7— ^»— — _ 

In  this  period  is  likewise  to  be  placed(M.  Terentjus  ySSh  the 
celebrated  Homan  grammarian,  and  the  Nestor  of  ancient  learn- 
ing.  The  first  mention  made  of  him  is,  that  he  was  lieutenant  to 
Pompey  in  bis  piratical  wars,  and  obtained  in  that  service  a  nava. 
crown-  In  the  civil  wars  be  joined  the  side  of  the  Eepublic,  and 
was  taken  by  Cssar  ;  bj  whom  he  was  likewise  proscribed,  bnt 
obtained  a  remission  of  the  sentence.  Of  all  the  ancients,  he  has 
acquired  the  greatest  fame  for  bis  extensive  erudition ;  and  we 
maT  add,  that  he  displayed  the  same  industry  in  communicating, 
as  ne  had  done  in  coUecting  it.  His  works  origin^y  amounted 
to  no  less  than  five  hundred  volomes,  which  have  all  perished, 
except  a  treatise  De  Lingua  Lattna  and  one  lie  Se  Sttttioa. 
Of  tlie  former  of  these,  which  is  addressed  to  Cicero,  three  books 
at  the  beginning  are  also  lost.  It  appears  from  the  introduction 
of  the  fourth  b^k,  that  they  all  related  to  etymology.  ,  The  first 
contained  such  observations  as  might  be  made  ^^st  it ;  the 
second,  such  as  misht  be  made  in  its  favour ;  and  the  third,  obser- 
vations upon  it.    He  next  proceeds  to  investigate  the  origin  <tt 

<  He  vbo  hsi  >  devoted  admiration  of  Ciceti^  tatj  be  sure  that  bt 
hia  Bisde  no  itigbt  pro&dmcy  himself. 
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Xatin  words.  In  the  fcmrtli  book,  he  trncei  tliose  which  relate 
to  place ,  in  the  fifth,  those  connected  with  the  idea  of  time ;  and 
in  Qie  Biith,  the  origin  of  both  theae  classes,  as  they  appear  in 
the  writincB  of  the  poets.  The  seTcnth  boot  is  employed  on  de- 
clension ;  in  which  flie  author  enters  upon  a  minute  and  eiten- 
sive  enquiry,  eomprehenduiK  a  rariety  of  acutoand  profound  ob- 
serratious  on  the  formation  of  I^tin  nouua,  and  theix  respectrre 
natural  dedinatiouH  from  the  nominatiTO  case.  In  the  oigbth,  he 
esaminea  tiie  uatuve  and  limits  of  usage  and  analogy  in  language ; 
and  in  the  nintii  and  last  book  on  the  subject,  takes  a  general 
view  of  what  is  the  reverse  of  analogy,  via.  anomaly.  The  pre- 
cision and  perspicuity  which  Varro  displays  in  this  work  merit 
the  highest  eacomiums,  and  justify;  the  character  given  him  in  his 
own  time,  of  being  the  most  learned  of  the  Latin  grammarians. 
To  the  loss  of  the  first  three  books,  are  to  be  added  several 
chasms  in  the  others  ;  but  fortunately  they  happen  in  such  places 
as  not  to  affect  the  coherency  of  the  autnor's  doctrine,  though 
they  interrupt  the  illustration  of  it.  It  is  observable  that  this 
great  granuaarian  makes  use  of  joom  for  q»»m,  Aeis  for  Ait,  and 
genermly  qveis  for  qnibus.  This  practice  aavin^  become  rather 
obsolete  at  the  time  in  which  he  wrote,  we  must  impute  his  con- 
tinuance of  it  to  his  opinion  of  its  propriety,  upon  ita  established 
principles  of  grammar,  and  not  to  any  prejudice  of  education,  or 
an  afiectation  of  singularity.  As  Varro  makes  no  mention  of 
Ctesar's  treatise  on  Analogy, andhad  commenced  author  loug  be- 
fore him,  it  is  probable  tl^t  Cesar's  production  was  of  a  much 
later  date  ;  and  thence  we  may  infer,  that  those  two  writers  dif- 
fered from  each  other,  at  least  with  respect  to  some  particulars 
on  that  aal:^ect. 

This  author's  treatise  Ife  He  Suslica  was  undertaken  at  tlie 
desire  of  a  friend,  who,  having  purchased  some  lands,  requested 
of  Varro  the  favour  of  his  instmctioua  relative  to  farming,  and 
the  economy  of  a  countiy  life,  iu  its  various  departments- 
Thongh  Varro  was  at  this  tune  in  his  eigntieth  year,  he  imtea 
with  all  the  viracity,  though  without  the  levity,  of  youth,  and 
gets  out  with  invoking,  not  the  Muaea,  like  Homer  and  Ennius, 
as  he  observes,  but  the  twelve  deities  supposed  to  be  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  the  operations  of  agriculture.  It  appears  from  the 
account  which  he  gives,  that  upwards  of  fifty  Greek  authors  had 
treated  of  this  subject  in  prose,  besides  Hesiod  and  Menecrates 
the  Ephesian,  who  ho&  wrote  in  verse ;  esclusive  likewise  of 
many  itomau  writers,  and  of  Mago  the  Cwlhaginian,  who  wrote 
in  the  Punic  language.  Varro's  work  is  divided  into  three  books, 
tJie  first  of  which  treats  of  agriculture ;  the  second,  of  rearing  of 
mttlc  i  and  tkc  third,  of  feeding  animals  for  the  use  of  the  table. 
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In  the  laat  of  these,  we  meet  with  a  remarkable  instanco  of  tha 
prevalence  of  habit  and  fashion  over  human  seotiment,  where 
the  author  deliverB  instructions  relative  to  the  best  method  of 
fattening  rata. 

We  find  from  Quintilian,  that  Varro  likewiae  compoaod  gatires 
in  various  kinds  of  verse-  It  is  impossible  to  behold  the  nume- 
rous fragments  of  this  venerable  anthor  without  feeling  the 
strongest  regret  for  the  loss  of  that  vast  collection  of  information 
which  he  had  compiled,  and  of  judicious  observations  which  he 
had  made  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  during  a  life  of  eighty-eight 
years,  almost  entirely  devoted  to  literature.  The  remark  of  St. 
Augustine  ia  well  founded.  That  it  is  astonishing  how  Varro,  who 
read  sooh  a  number  of  books,  could  find  time  to  compose  so  many 
volumeB  ;  and  how  he  who  composed  so  many  volumes,  could  be 
at  leisure  to  peruse  suoh  a  variety  of  books,  and  to  gain  so  much 
liteiaryinformatioB. 

(paEuDtfeis  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Verona,  of  respectable 
parents  ;  nis  father  and  himself  being  in  the  habit  of  intimacy 
with  Julius  Ctesar.  He  was  brought  to  Eome  by  Malhus,  to 
whom  several  of  his  epi^ams  are  addressed.  The  gentleness  of 
his  manners,  and  his  application  to  study,  we  are  told,  recom- 
mended him  to  general  esteem ;  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
obtain  the  patronage  of  Cicero.  "When  he  came  to  be  known  as 
a  poet,  all  these  circumstances  would  naturally  contribute  to  in- 
crease his  reputation  for  ingenuity  j  and  accordingly  we  find  his 
genius  applauded  by  several  of  his  contemporaries.  It  appears 
that  his  works  are  not  transmitted  entire  to  posterity  ;  but  there 
remain  sufBcient  specimens  by  which  we  may  be  enabled  to  ap- 
preciate his  poetical  talents. 

Quintilian,  and  Diomed  the  grammarian,  have  ranked  Catullus 
amongst  the  iambic  writers,  while  others  have  placed  him 
amongst  the  lyric.  He  has  properly  a  claim  to  each  of  these 
stations  ;  but  his  versification  being  chiefly  iambic,  the  former 
of  the  arrangements  seems  to  be  the  most  suitable.  The  princi- 
pal merit  of  CatuUus's  Iambics  consists  ia  a  simplicity  of  thought 
and  expression.  The  thoughts,  however,  are  often  frivolous,  and, 
what  ia  yet  more  reprehensible,  tho  author  gives  way  to  gross 
obsceni^ :  in  vindication  of  which,  he  produces  the  following 
couplet,  declaring  that  a  good  poet  ought  to  be  chaste  in  his  own 
person,  but  that  his  verses  need  not  be  so. 

Nam  castum  ease  decet  plum  poetam 
IpauD ;  veraiculos  nihil  neceaie  eet. 

This  sentiment  has  been  frequently  cited  by  those  who  were 
inelined  to  follow  the  example  of  Catullus  ;  but  if  such  a  prac- 
tice be  iu  any  case  admissible,  it  is  only  where  the  poet  personalcj 
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«  profligate  olmracter ;  and  the  instances  in  which  it  ii  adopted  by 
Catollns  are  cot  of  that  deBcription.  It  had  perhaps  been  a  bett«t 
apology,  to  hare  pleaded  the  manners  of  the  times  ;  for  even  Ho- 
race, who  wrote  only  a  few  vears  after,  has  suffered  his  compo- 
Bitions  to  be  oci^asiiAiallj  debased  by  the  same  kind  of  blemish. 

Much  has  been  said  of  this  poet's  invective  against  CsBar, 
which  produced  no  other  effect  than  an  invitation  to  sup  at  the 
dietator's  house.  It  waa  indeed  scarcely  entitled  to  the  honour 
of  the  smalleat  resentment.  If  any  could  be  ibewn,  it  must 
lutve  been  for  the  freedom  used  by  the  author,  and  not  for  any 
novelty  in  his  lampoon.  There  are  two  poema  on  this  subject, 
viz,  the  twenty-ninth  and  fifty-Berenth,  in  each  of  which  CiBHar 
is  joined  with  Mamurra,  a  Eoman  knight,  who  had  acquired  great 
riolies  in  the  Gallic  war.  For  the  honour  of  Catullus  s  gratitude, 
we  should  suppose  that  the  latter  is  the  one  to  which  niHtoriana 
allude;  but,  as  poetical  compositions,  they  are  equally  unworthy 
of  regard.  The  fifty  seventh  is  nothing  more  than  a  broad  re- 
petition of  the  raillery,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  with  which 
Cvsai'  was  attacked  on  various  occasiona,  and  even  in  the  senate, 
after  his  return  from  Bithynia.  C«sar  had  been  taunted  with 
this  subject  for  upwards  of  thirty  years ;  and  after  so  long  a  fa- 
miliarity with  reproach,  his  sensibility  to  the  scandalous  imputa. 
tion  must  now  have  been  much  diminished,  if  not  entirely  eitin 
guiahed.  The  other  poem  is  partly  in  the  same  strain,  but 
extended  to  greater  length,  by  a  mixture  of  common  jocular  ri- 
baldry of  the  Boman  soldiers,  expressed  nearly  in  the  same  terms 
which  Cwsar'B  legions,  though  strongly  attached  to  his  person, 
Borupled  not  to  sport  publicly  in  the  streets  of  Bome,  against 
their  general,  during  the  celebration  of  his  triumph.  In  a  word, 
it  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  an  effusion  of  Saturnalian  hcen- 
tiouBuess,  rather  than  of  poetry.  With  respect  to  the  lambioB 
of  CatultuB,  we  may  observe  in  general,  that  the  sarcasm  is  in- 
debted for  its  force,  not  so  much  to  ingenuity  of  sentiment,  as  to 
the  indelicate  nature  of  the  subject,  or  coarseness  of  expression. 

The  descriptive  poems  of  Catullus  are  superior  to  the  others, 
and  discover  a  lirely  imagination.  Amongst  the  best  of  his  pro- 
ductionB,  ia  a  translation  of  the  celebrated  ode  of  Sappho : 


lUeoi 
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Ca- 


"ttuB  ode  IB  eMnuLed  both  with  spirit  and  elegance ;  it  is,  how< 
ever,  imperfect ;  and  the  last  stanza  seems  to  be  spurious, 
tullus's  epigrams  are  entitled  to  little  praise,  with  regard 
to  sentiment  or  point ;  and  on  the  whole,  hit  merit,  as  apo 

eiara  to  have  been  magnified  beyond  its  real  extent.     He 
have  died  sboat  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age. 
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(Xncretji^g  the  autior  of  a  celebratod  poem,  in  bis  books,  Da 
RerumNatttva;  asuWeotwhichhad  been  treated  manjages  before 
by  Empedocies,  a  philosopher  and  poet  of  Agrigentum.  Lucre- 
tius was  a  aealons  partizaa  of  Democritus,  and  tue  aeet  of  Epi- 
enniB,  whose  principles  concerning  the  eternity  of  matter,  flie 
materiality  of  the  soul,  and  the  non-existence  of  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  he  affects  to  maintain  with  a  certainty 
equal  to  that  of  mathematical  demonstration.  Strongly  prepos- 
sessed with  the  hypothetical  doctrines  of  his  master,  and  ignorant 
of  the  physical  system  of  the  imiverse,  he  endeavours  to  deduco 
from  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world  conclusions  not  only 
unsupported  by  legitimate  theory,  but  repugnant  to  the  principleB 
of  the  highest  authority  in  metaphysical  disquisition.  But  while 
we  condemn  his  speculative  notions  as  degrading  to  human  na* 
ture,  and  subversive  of  the  moat  important  interests  of  mankind, 
we  must  admit  that  he  has  prosecuted  his  visionary  hypothesis 
with  uncommon  ingenuity.  Abstracting  from  it  the  rhapsodical 
nature  of  this  prodaction,  and  its  obscurity  in  some  parts,  it  has 
^at  merit  as  a  poem.  The  s^le  is  elevated,  and  the  versifica- 
tion in  general  harmonious.  By  the  mixture  of  obsolete  words, 
it  possesses  an  air  of  solemnity  well  adapted  to  abstruse  re- 
searches ;  at  the  same  time  that  by  the  frequent  resolution  of 
diphthongs,  it  instils  into  the  Latin  the  sonorous  and  melodious 
powers  of  the  Grreek  language. 

While  Lucretius  was  engaged  in  this  work,  he  fell  into  a  state 
of  insanity,   occasioned,  as  is  supposed,  by  a  philtre,  or  love- 

Eotion,  given  him  by  his  wife  Lucilia,  The  complaint,  however, 
ftving  lucid  intervds,  he  employed  them,  in  the  execution  of  his 
plan,  and.  soonailer  it  was  finished,  laid  violent  hands  upon  him- 
self, in  the  foriy-third  year  of  his  age.  This  fatal  termination  of 
his  life,  which  perhaps  proceeded  from  insanity,  was  ascribed  by 
his  friends  and  admirers  to  his  concern  forthe.banisbmentof  one 
Meromius,  with  whom  he  was  intimately  connected,  and  for  the 
distracted  st«te  of  the  republic.  It  was,  however,  a  catastropha 
which  the  principles  of  Epicurus,  Bqually  erroneous  and  irrecon- 
cilable to  resignation  and  fortitude,  authorized  in  particular  cir- 
cumstances. Even  Atticus,  the  celebrated  correspondent  of  Ci- 
cero, a  few  years  after  this  period,  had  recourse  to  the  same 
deeperate  expedient^  by  refusing  all  sustenance,  while  he  laboured 
under  a  lingering  disease. 

It  is  said  that  Cicero  revised  the  poem  of  Lucretius  afler  the 
death  of  the  author,  and  this  circumstance  is  urged  bjr  the  abet- 
tors of  atheism,  as  a  proof  that  the  principles  contained  in  the 
work  had  the  sanction  of  his  authority.  But  no  inference  in  fa- 
vour of  Lucretiua's  doctrine  can  juBtly  be  drawn  from  this  cir- 
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cnnwtance.  Cicero,  thoutrli  already  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  principlea  of  the  Epicurean  sect,  mielit  not  he  averse  to  the 
perusal  of  a  production,  which  collected  and  enforced  them  in  a 
nervous  strain  of  poetry ;  especially  as  the  work  waa  likely  to 
prove  interesting  to  his  friend  Atticua,  and  would  perhaps  afiord 
Bubjeot  for  some  letters  or  conversation  hetween  them.  It  can 
have  heen  only  with  reference  to  composition  tliat  the  poem  was 
submitted  to  Cicero's  revisal :  for  had  he  been  required  to  ex- 
ercise his  judgment  upon  its  principles,  he  must  undoubtedly 
have  BO  much  mutilated  the  work,  as  to  destroy  the  coherency  of 
the  system.  He  might  be  gratified  with  the  show  of  elaborate 
research,  and  confident  declamation,  which  it  exhibited,  but  he 
muHt  have  utterly  disapproved  of  the  conclusions  which  the 
author  endeavoured  to  establish.  According  to  the  heat  infor- 
mation, Lucretius  died  in  the  year  from  the  building  of  Kome 
701,  when  Pompey  was  the  third  time  consul  Cicero  lived  seve 
ral  years  beyond  tMs  period,  and  in  the  two  last  years  of  bis  life, 
he  composed  those  valuable  works  which  contain  sentiments  dia- 
metrically repugnant  to  the  visionary  system  of  Epicurus.  The 
argument,  therefore,  drawn  from  Cicero's  revisal,  so  far  from  con- 
firming the  principle  of  Lucretius,  afibrds  the  strongest  tacit 
declaration  against  their  validity ;  because  a  period  sufficient  for 
mature  consideration  had  elapsed,  before  Cicero  published  his 
own  admirable  system  of  philosophy.  The  poem  of  Lucretius, 
nevertheless,  has  been  regarded  as  the  bulwark  of  atiieism — of 
atheism,  which,  while  it  impiously  arrogates  the  support  of  reason, 
both  reason  and  nature  disclaim,  , 

Many  more  writers  flourished  in  this  period,  but  their  works 
have  totally  perished.  Sallust  was  now  engaged  in  historical 
productions ;  but  aa  they  were  not  yet  completed,  they  will  be 
notioed  in  the  nest  division  of  the  review. 
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I.  That  the  family  of  the  Octavii  was  of  the  first  distiaotioD 
in  Yelitrie,'  is  rendered  evident  by  many  cireumstanees.  For 
in  tie  most  frequented  part  of  the  town,  there  was,  not  long 
Bince,  a  street  named  the  Octayian ;  and  an  altar  was  to  he  seen, 
consecrated  to  one  Octerius,  who  heing  chosen  general  in  a  war 
with  some  neighbouring  people,  the  enemy  making  a  auddea 
attack,  while  he  wm  sacrificing  to  Mars,  he  immediately 
snatched  the  entrails  of  the  victim  from  off  the  fire,  and  offered 
tliem  half  raw  apon  the  altar;  after ^iich,  miwching  out  to 
battle,  be  returned  victorious.  This  JBdent  gave  rise  to  a 
law,  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  in  Si  future  times  the  en- 
trails riiould  be  offered  to  Mars  in  the  same  manaer ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  victim  be  carried  tx  the  Octavii. 

II.  This  family,  as  well  aa  several  in  Eurne,  was  admitted 
into  the  senate  by  Tarquinius  Priseus,  and  soon  afterwards 
placed  by  Serviua  Tullius  among  the  patricians ;  but  in  process 
of  time  it  transferred  itself  to  the  plebeian  order,  and,  ailer  the 
lapse  of  a  long  interval,  was  restored  by  Julius  Ctesar  to  tha 
rank  of  patricians.  The  first  person  of  the  family  raised  by 
the  sufirages  of  the  people  to  the  magistracy,  was  Caius  Bufus 
He  obtained  the  quastorship,  aad  bad  two  sons,  Cneius  and 
Caius;  from  whom  are  descended  the  two  brauctes  of  the 
Oelavian  family,  which  have  had  very  different  fortunes.  For 
Cneius,  and  his  descendants  in  uninterrupted  succession,  held 
all  the  highest  offices  of  the  state ;  whilst  Caiue  and  hia  posterity, 
whether  from  their  circumstanceB  or  tJieir  choice,  remained  in 
tie  equestrian  order  until  the  father  of  Augustus.  The  great- 
grandfatherof  Augustus  served  as  a  military  tribune  in  the  second 
Punic  war  in  Sicily,  under  the  command  of  jEmilins  Pappus. 
His  grandfather  contented  himeelf  with  bearing  the  public 
offices  of  his  own  municipality,  and  grew  old  in  the  tranquil 
enjoyment  of  an  ample  patrimony.     Such  is  the  account  given 

I  A  kiwn  in  the  ancient  Volscian  territory,  now  called  Veletn.  It 
Usudl  ou  the  verge  of  tlie  Puotine  Marshei,  an  the  road  to  NaflEj. 
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by  different  authors.  Augustus  himself,  however,  tells  us  no* 
thing  more  than  that  he  waa  descended  of  aa  equestriaii  tamijy, 
both  ancient  and  ricb,  of  which  his  father  was  the  first  who 
obtained  the  rank  of  senator.  Mark  Antony  upbraidingiy  tellfl 
him  that  his  great-grandiathor  waa  a  freedman  of  the  territory 
of  Thurium,'  and  a  rope- maker,  and  his  grandfather  a  usurer. 
This  is  all  the  information  I  have  any  where  met  with,  respect- 
ing the  ancestors  of  Augustus  by  the  father's  side. 

III.  His  fether  Cains  Octavius  was,  from  hia  earliest  years, 
a  person  both  of  opulence  and  distinction  :  for  which  reason  I 
am  surprised  at  those  who  say  that  he  was  a  money-dealer,' 
and  was  employed  in  scattering  bribes,  and  canvassing  for  the 
candidates  at  eleotiona,  in  the  Campus  Martius.  For  being 
bred  up  in  all  the  affluence  of  a  great  estate,  he  attained  with 
ease  to  honourable  posts,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  them 
with  much  distinction.  After  his  preetorship,  be  obtained  by 
lot  the  province  of  Macedonia ;  in  hia  way  to  which  he  cut  off 
some  btuiditti,  the  relics  of  the  annies  of  Spartacus  and  Catiline, 
who  had  poaaeased  themselves  of  the  territory  of  Thnrium ; 
having  received  from  the  senate  an  extraordinary  commiasion 
for  that  purpose.  In  his  government  of  the  province,  he  con- 
ducted himself  with  equal  justice  and  resolution ;  for  he  de- 
feated the  Bessians  and  Thracians  in  a  great  battle,  and  treated 
the  allies  of  the  republic  in  such  a  manner,  that  tiiere  are  ex- 
tant letters  from  II.  TulHus  Cicero,  in  which  he  advises  and 
exhorts  his  brother  Guiutus,  who  then  held  the  proconsulship 
of  Asia  with  no  great  reputation,  to  imitate  the  example  of  his 
neighbour  Octavius,  in  gaining  tiie  affections  of  the  allies  of 


IV.  After  quitting  Macedonia,  before  he  oould  declare  him- 
self a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  he  died  suddenly,  leaving 
behind  him  a  dai^hter,  the  elder  Octavia,  by  Anoharia ;  and 
another  daughter,  Octavia  the  younger,  as  well  as  Augustus, 
by  Atia,  who  waa  the  daughter  of  Marcua  Atius  Balbua,  and 
Julia,  sister  to  Caius  Julius  Ctesar.     Balbus  was,  by  the  father's 

'  Thurium  ^ai  a  territory  in  Miyna  Graria.  on  the  coast,  near  Tareatum. 

*  Ai^ntarius ;  a  banker,  one  irbo  dealt  in  exchanging  money,  as  well 
S9  lent  hia  own  fiinda  M  interest  to  borrowers.  Ab  a  class,  tiiey  poaseued 
I^Mt  WMlth,  and  won  penoni  of  canEideratioa  in  Kume  at  this  penadi 
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ride,  of  a  family  who  were  natives  of  Aricia,'  and  many  of 
whom  had  been  m  the  senate.  By  the  mother's  side  he  waa 
nearly  related  to  Pompey  the  Great;  and  after  he  had  bome 
the  office  of  prietor,  was  one  of  the  twenty  commiBsionera  ap- 
pointed by  the  Julian  law  to  divide  the  laud  in  Campania 
among  the  people.  But  Mark  Antony,  treating  with  contempt 
Augustus's  descent  even  by  the  mother's  side,  says  that  hia 
great  grand-father  waa  of  Afirieau  descent,  and  at  one  time  kept 
a  perfumer's  shop,  and  at  another,  a  buke-house,  in  Aricia. 
And  Cassius  of  Parma,  in  a  letter,  taxes  Augustus  with  being 
the  son  not  only  of  a  baker,  but  a  UBurer.  These  are  his  words  : 
"  Thou  art  a  lump  of  Uiy  mother's  meal,  which  a  money- 
changer of  Nerulum  taking  from  the  newest  bake-house  of 
Aricia,  kneaded  into  some  shape,  with  his  hands  all  discoloured 
by  the  fingering  of  money." 

V.  Angustus  was  bom  Ln  the  consulship  of  Marcus  TuUiua 
Cicero  and  Caius  Antonius,'  upon  the  ninth  of  the  calends  of 
October  [the  23rd  September],  a  little  before  sunrise,  in  the 
quarter  of  the  Palatine  Hill,'  and  tlie  street  called  The  Ox- 
Heads,''  where  now  stands  a  chapel  dedicated  to  him,  and  built 
a  little  after  his  death.  For,  as  it  ia  recorded  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  senate,  when  (Mus  LsetoriuH,  a  young  man  of  a 
patrician  family,  in  pleading  before  the  senators  for  a  lighter 
sentence,  upon  his  being  convicted  of  adultery,  alleged,  besides 
his  youth  and  quality,  that  he  was  the  possessor,  and  as  it  were 
the  guardian,  of  the  ground  which  the  Divine  Augustus  first 
touched  upon  his  coming  into  the  world ;  and  entreated  Uiat 

'  Now  Larida,  or  lUccia.  a  tawR  of  the  CsmpagnB  di  Roma,  on  the 
Appian  Way,  aboat  ten  miles  from  Rome. 

'  *.o.c.  691.    A.C.  (before  Christ)  61. 

'  The  Palatine  hill  was  not  only  the  first  teat  of  the  colony  of  Eomulni, 
but  gave  ile  name  to  the  Si-Et  and  principal  of  the  four  rtyKiu  into  vhich 
the  eit7  was  aivided,  from  the  time  of  Serviua  Tulliua.  the  siilh  king  of 
Rome,  to  that  of  Angusliu  ;  the  others  being  the  Subucra.  Elaqniltna,  and 
CuUina. 

'  There  were  seven  streets  or  quarters  in  the  Palatine  region,  one  of 
which  was  called  "  Ad  Capita  fluhnla,"  either  from  the  butchera'  stalls 
at  which  ox-heads  are  hung  ap  for  sale,  or  haia  their  being  sculptured  on 
gome  edifice.  Thus  the  remains  of  a  fortifleation  near  the  tomh  of  Cecilia 
Melsllaare  now  called  Capo  diBwe.boxa  the  arms  of  the  Gaetani  faniiljr 
•••r  the  (ate. 
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he  might  find  favour,  for  the  sake  of  that  deity,  who  was  in  a 
peouliar  manner  his ;  an  act  of  the  senate  was  passed,  for  the 
conaecration  of  that  part  of  his  houso  in  which  Auguatua  waa 
bom, 

TI.  Hia  nursery  is  shewn  to  this  day,  in  a  villa  helong^ng 
to  the  family,  in  the  suburbs  of  Velitrie  ;  heing  a  very  small 
place,  and  much  like  a  pantry.  An  opinion  prevails  in  the 
neighhourhood,  that  he  was  also  bom  there.  Into  this  place 
no  person  presumes  to  enter,  unless  upon  necessity,  and  with 
groat  devotion,  from  a  belief,  for  a  long  time  prevalent,  that 
flueh  as  rashly  enter  it  are  seized  with  great  horror  and  con- 
Btemation,  which  a  short  while  since  was  eonflrmed  by  a  re- 
markable incident.  For  when  a  new  inhabitant  of  the  house 
had,  either  by  mere  chance,  or  to  try  the  truth  of  the  report, 
taken  up  his  lodging  in  that  apartment,  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  a  few  hours  afterwards,  he  was  thrown  out  by  some  sud- 
den violence,  he  knew  not  how,  and  was  found  in  a  state  of 
Btupeiactifin,  with  the  coverlid  of  his  bed,  before  the  door  of 
the  chamber. 

VII.  "While  he  was  yet  an  infent,  the  surname  of  Thurinua 
was  given  him,  in  memory  of  the  birth-place  of  hia  family, 
or  because,  soon  after  he  was  bom,  hia  father  Octaviua  had 
been  succeaaful  against  the  fugitive  slaves,  in  the  country  near 
Thurium.  That  ho  was  sumamed  Thurinua,  I  can  affirm  upon 
good  fonndation,  for  when  a  boy,  I  had  a  small  bronze  statue 
of  him,  with  that  name  upon  it  in  iron  lettera,  nearly  effaced 
by  age,  which  I  presented  to  the  emperor,'  by  whom  it  is  now 
revered  amongst  the  other  tutelary  deities  inhis  chamber.  He 
is  also  often  caKed  Thurinus  contemptuously,  by  Mark  Antony 
in  hia  letters ;  to  which  he  makea  only  thia  reply ;  "I  am  sur- 
prised that  my  former  name  should  be  made  a  snbject  of  re- 
proach." He  afterwarda  assumed  the  name  of  Caius  Cfcsar, 
and  then  of  Augustus ;  the  former  in  compliance  with  the  will 
of  his  great-unde,  and  the  latter  upon  a  motion  of  Munatius 
Plancus  in  the  senate,  For  when  some  proposed  to  confer 
upon  him  the  name  of  Bomulus,  as  being,  in  a  manner,  a  second 
founder  of  the  city,  it  was  resolved  that  he  ahould  rather  he 
called  Augustus,  a  surname  not  only  new,  but  of  more  dignity, 
beoauae  places  devoted  to  religion,  and  those  in  which  anj'tbing 
<  AdrUn,  to  Rbom  Suetonius  wae  tccretary. 
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is  conBecrated  by  augury,  are  denominated  august,  eittier  from 
the  word  auctus,  signifying  augmentation,  or  oS  avium  geatw, 
yiHftoie,  from  tte  flight  and  feeding  of  birds ;  as  appears  from 
this  verse  of  Ennius : 

When  glotious  Rame  liy  augaat  Hngur;  nu  built.' 

VIII.  He  lost  his  father  when  he  was  only  four  years  of 
ftge  i  and,  in  his  twelfth  year,  pronounced  a  ftineral  oration  in 
praise  of  his  grand-mother  Julia.  Four  years  afterwards, 
having  assumed  the  robe  of  manhood,  he  was  honoured  with 
BBver^  military  rewards  hy  CEBaar  in  his  African  triumph, 
although  he  took  no  part  in  the  war,  on  account  of  his  youth. 
Upon  his  uncle's  expedition  to  Spain  against  the  sons  of  Pom- 
pey,  he  was  followed  by  his  nephew,  although  he  was  scarcely 
recovered  from  a  dangerous  sickness ;  and  after  being  ship- 
wrecked at  sea,  and  travelling  with  very  few  attendants  through 
roads  that  were  infested  with  the  enemy,  he  at  last  came  up 
with  him.  This  activity  gave  great  satisfaction  to  his  uacle, 
who  soon  conceived  an  increasing  affection  for  him,  on  account 
of  such  indications  of  character.  After  the  subjugation  of 
Sp^,  while  Ccesar  was  meditating  an  expedition  against  the 
Bacians  and  Parthians,  he  was  sent  before  him  to  Apolionia, 
where  he  applied  himself  to  his  studies ;  until  receiving  in- 
■  telligence  that  his  uncle  was  murdered,  and  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed his  heir,  he  hesitated  for  some  time  whether  he  should 
call  to  his  aid  the  legions  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but 
he  abandoned  the  design  as  rash  and  premature.  However,  re- 
turning tfl  Itome,  he  took  possession  of  his  inheritance,  although 
his  mother  was  apprehensive  that  such  a  measure  might  be  at- 
tended with  danger,  and  his  step-father,  Marcius  Philippus,  a 
man  of  consular  rank,  very  earnestly  dissuaded  him  from  it. 
From  this  time,  collecting  together  a  strong  military  force,  he 
first  held  the  government  in  conjunction  with  Mark  Antony 
and  Marcus  Lepidus,  then  with  Antony  only,  for  nearly  twelve 
years,  and  at  last  in  his  owa  hands  during  a  period  of  four  and 
forty. 

IX.  Having  thus  given  a  very  short  summary  of  his  life,  I     ' 
ghall  prosecuta  the  several  parts  of  it,  not  in  order  of  time, 
but  arranging  his  acts  into  distinct  classes,  for  the  sake  <d 
'  Aiigiia'.o  Biigurio  poBtqusm  iDclyta  conilita  Boms  (.«(. 
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perspicuity.  He  was  engaged  in  fire  civil  wars,  naniel;. 
tlioBe  of  ilodens,  Philippi,  Perugia,  Sicily,  and  Actiura. ;  the 
firet  and  last  of  which  were  against  Antony,  and  the  second 
against  Brutus  and  Caesiue ;  the  third  against  Lucius  Autoniua, 
the  triumvir's  brother,  and  the  fourth  against  Sextus  Pom- 
peius,  the  eon  of  Cneius  Pompeius. 

X.  The  motive  which  gave  rise  to  all  these  wars  was  the 
opinion  he  entertained  that  both  his  honour  and  int^est  were 
concerned  in  revenging  the  murder  of  his  imcle,  and  maintain- 
ing the  state  of  aflairs  he  had  established.  Immediately  after 
his  return  from  Apollonia,  he  formed  the  design  of  taking  for- 
cible and  unexpected  measures  against  Brutus  and  Casstus; 
but  they  having  foreseen  the  danger  and  made  their  escape,  he 
resolved  to  proceed  against  them  by  an  appnal  to  tlie  iaws  in 
their  absence,  and  impeach  them  for  the  murder.  In  the 
mean  time,  those  whose  province  it  was  to  prepare  the  sports 
in  honour  of  Ctesar's  last  victory  in  the  civil  war,  not  daring 
to  do  it,  he  undertook  it  himself.  And  that  he  might  carry 
into  effect  his  other  designs  with  greater  authority,  he  dedared 
nimsetf  a  candidate  in  the  room  of  a  tribune  of  the  people 
who  happened  to  die  at  that  time,  although  he  was  of  a  patrician 
family,  and  had  not  yet  been  in  the  senate.  But  the  consul, 
Mark  Antony,  from  whom  he  had  expected  the  greatest  assists 
anc«,  opposing  hira  in  his  suit,  and  even  refusing  to  do  him  so 
much  as  common  justice,  unless  gratified  with  a  large  bribe, 
he  went  over  to  the  party  of  the  nobles,  to  whom  he  perceived 
A  S<iUft  to  be  odious,  chiefly  for  endeavouring  to  drive  Deoins 
fimtus,  whom  he  besieged  in  the  town  of  Modeaa,  out  of  the  " 
province,  which  had  been  given  him  by  C»Bar,  and  confirmed 
to  him  by  the  senate.  At  the  instigation  of  persons  about 
him,  he  engaged  some  ruffians  to  murder  hb  antagonist ;  but 
'  the  plot  being  discovered,  and  dreading  a  similar  attempt  upon 
himself,  he  gained  over  CoBsar's  veteran  soldiers,  by  distributing 
among  them  all  the  money  he  could  collect.  Being  now  com- 
missioned by  the  senate  to  command  the  troops  he  had  gathered, 
with  the  rank  of  prietor,  and  in  conjunction  with  Hirtina 
and  Pansa,  who  had  accepted  the  consulship,  to  cany  assist- 
ance to  DeciuB  Brutus,  he  put  an  end  to  the  war  by  two 
dattlos  m  three  months.  Antony  writes,  that  in  the  former  of 
these  be  ran  away,  and  two  days  afterwards  made  his  appear* 
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(uice  without  his  general's  cloak  and  hts  horse.  In  the  JnsS 
battle,  however,  it  ia  oertain  that  he  performed  the  part  not 
only  of  a  general,  but  a  soldier ;  for,  in  the  heat  of  the  batile, 
when  the  standard-bearer  of  hig  legion  was  seTerely  wounded, 
he  took  the  eagle  upon  his  ehoulders,  and  carried  it  a  long 
time. 

XI.  In  this  war,'  Hirtius  being  elain  in  battle,  and  Pansa 
dying  a  abort  time  afterwards  of  a  wound,  a  report  was  circu- 
lated that  they  both  were  killed  through  bis  means,  in  ordf-r 
that,  when  Antony  fled,  the  republic  having  lost  its  eonsuls, 
he  might  have  the  Tictoriona  armies  entirely  at  hia  own  com- 
mand. The  death  of  Panaa  was  bo  fully  believed  to  have  been 
caused  by  undue  means,  that  Glyco,  his  surgeon,  waa  placed  in 
custody,  on  a  suspicion  of  having  poisoned  hia  wound.  And 
to  this,  Aqniliua  Niger  adds,  that  he  killed  Hirtius,  the  other 
consul,  in  the  confusion  of  the  battle,  with  his  own  hands. 

XTT.  But  upon  intelligence  that  Antony,  after  his  defeat, 
had  been  received  by  Marcus  Lepidus,  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
generals  and  armies  had  all  declared  for  the  senate,  he,  with- 
out any  hesitation,  deserted  from  the  party  of  the  nobles  ; 
alleging  as  an  excuse  for  his  conduct,  the  actions  and  sayings 
of  several  amongst  them ;  for  some  said,  "  he  was  a  mere 
boy,"  and  others  threw  out,  "  that  he  ought  to  be  promoted 
to  honours,  and  cut  oS,"  to  avoid  the  making  any  suitable  ac- 
knowledgment either  to  him  or  the  veteran  legions.  And  the 
more  to  testify  his  regret  for  having  before  attached  himself 
to  the  other  faction,  he  fined  the  Nursini  in  a  large  sum  of 
money,  which  they  were  unable  tfl  pay,  and  then  expelled 
them  from  the  town,  for  having  inscribed  upon  a  monument, 
erected  at  the  public  chaigo  to  their  countrymen  who  were 
slain  in  the  battle  of  Kodena,  "  That  thej  lell  in  the  cause 
of  liberty." 

Xm.  Having  entered  inf«  a  confederacy  with  Antony  and 
Lepidiw,  he  brought  the  war  at  Philippi  to  an  end  ia  two 
battles,  although  he  was  at  that  time  weak,  and  suffering  fron^ 
sickness.'    In  the  first  battle  he  was  driven  from  hia  camp, 
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«ad  with  some  diffiuilty  made  hxB  escape  to  the  wing  of  Iht 
army  ooramatided  by  Antony.  And  now,  intoxicated  with 
BUCCC88,  he  sent  the  head  of  Brutus'  to  i>e  east  at  the  foot  of 
Cffisar's  statue,  and  treated  the  most  illustrious  of  the  prison- 
ers not  only  with  cruelty,  hut  with  ahuBiTe  language;  insomuch 
that  he  is  said  to  liave  answered  one  of  them  who  humhly 
intreated  that  at  least  he  might  not  remain  uaburied,  "  That 
will  be  in  the  power  of  the  birds."  Two  others,  father  and 
son,  who  begged  for  their  lives,  he  ordered  to  cast  lots  which 
of  them  should  live,  or  settle  it  between  themselves  by  the 
sword ;  and  was  a  spectator  of  both  their  deaths :  for  the 
father  offering  his  life  to  save  his  son,  and  being  accordingly 
executed,  the  son  likewise  killed  himself  upon  the  spot.  On 
this  account,  the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  and  amongst  them 
Marcus  Favonius,  Cato's  rival,  being  led  up  in  fetters,  after 
they  had  saluted  Antony,  the  general,  with  much  respect,  re- 
viled Ootavius  in  the  foulest  language.  After  this  victory, 
dividing  between  them  the  offices  of  tiie  state,  Mark  Antony* 
undertook  to  restore  order  in  the  east,  while  Csesar  conducted 
the  veteran  soldiers  back  to  Italy,  and  settled  them  in  colonies 
on  the  lands  belonging  to  the  municipalities.  But  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  please  neither  the  soldiers  nor  the  owners  of  the 
lands ;  one  party  complaining  of  the  injustice  done  them,  in 
being  violently  ejected  from  their  possessions,  and  the  other, 
that  they  were  not  rewarded  according  to  their  merit.' 

XIV.  At  this  time  he  obliged  Lucius  Anl<iiiy,  who,  presum- 
ing upon  his  own  authority  as  consul,  and  his  brother's  power, 
was  raising  new  commotions,  to  Sy  to  Perugia,  and  forc^  him, 
by  famine,  to  surrender  at  last,  although  not  without  having 
been  exposed  to  great  hazards,  both  before  the  war  and  during 
its  continuance.  For  a  common  soldier  having  got  into  the 
seats  of  the  equestrian  ordor  in  the  theatre,  at  the  public 
apeotacles,  Cassar  ordered  him  to  be  removed  by  an  officer ; 
and  a  rumour  being  thence  spread  by  his  enemies,  that  he  had 

'  After  being  defeated  io  the  second  engagement,  Brutua  retired  to  a 
hiL,  and  alew  himself  in  the.  nights 

'  The  triumvir.  There  were  three  distinguished  hrothere  of  the  name 
of  Antooy  ;  Mark,  the  consul  j  Caiu9,  who  waa  prielor  ;  and  Lncios,  a 
tribune  of  the  people. 

'  Virgil  was  one  of  the  fugitJTes,  having  narrowlv  escaped  being  kil]ld 
bj  the  centurion  Ario ;  and  being  ejected  from  hia  farm.    EcUh/,  t. 
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put  the  man  to  deatli  by  torture,  the  soldiers  flocked  togelhei 
so  mueli  enraged,  tliat  he  narrowly  escaped  with  hie  ILfe,  Tlie 
only  thing  that  saved  him,  was  the  Budden  appearance  of  tho 
man,  safe  and  sound,  no  violence  having  been  offered  him. 
And  whilst  he  was  sacriflciag  under  the  walla  of  Perugia,  he 
nearly  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  body  of  gladiatora,  who  sallied 
out  of  the  town. 

XV,  After  the  taking  of  Perugia,'  he  sentenced  a  great 
number  of  the  prisoners  to  death,  making  only  one  reply  to  all 
who  implored  pardon,  or  endeavoured  to  excuse  themselves, 
"  Tou  must  die,"  8om,e  authors  write,  that  three  hundred  of 
the  two  orders,  selected  from  the  rest,  were  slaughtered,  like 
victims,  before  an  altar  raised  to  Julius  Ctesar,  upon  the  ides 
of  March  [15th  April],'  Nay,  there  are  some  who  relate, 
that  he  entered  upon  the  war  with  no  other  view,  than  that 
his  secret  eneinieB,  and  those  whom  fear  more  than  affection 
kept  quiet,  might  be  detected,  by  declaring  themselves,  now 
they  had  an  opportunity,  with  Lucius  Antony  at  their  head ; 
and  that  having  defeatijd  them,  and  confiscated  their  estates, 
he  might  he  enabled  to  fiiLfit  his  promises  to  the  veteran 
soldiers. 

XVI,  He  soon  commenced  the  Sicilian  war,  but  it  was 
protracted  by  various  delays  during  a  long  period  ;'  at  one  time 
for  the  purpose  of  repairing  his  fleets,  which  he  lost  twice  by 
storm,  even  in  the  summer ;  at  another,  while  patching  up  a 
peace,  to  which  he  was  forced  by  the  clamours  of  the  people,  in 
consequence  of  a  famine  occasioned  by  Pompey's  cutting  off  the 
supply  of  com  by  sea.  But  at  last,  having  built  a  new  fleet, 
and  obtained  twenty  thousand  manumitted  slaves,'  who  were 
given  him  for  the  oar,  he  formed  the  Julian  harbour  at  Bai», 
by  letting  the  sea  into  the  Lucrine  and  Avemian  lakes ;  and 
having  exercised  his  forces  there  during  the  whole  winter,  ho 
defeated  Pompey  betwixt  Myla.'  and  Kaulochus ;   although 

1  A.v.e.  7U, 
JThe  anrjiyeraary  ot  Julins  Cffisir'i  death,  ^  a.c.o,  712 — 718. 

The  RomanB  employed  slaves  in  their  ware  only  in  caaes  of  great 
emergency,  and  with  much  reluctanca,  AfMr  the  great  siaughtet  at  the 
hatlle  of  Cannc,  eight  thousaad  were  bought  and  armed  by  the  re- 
public, AugdatDs  was  the  first  who  manumitted  ihem,  and  employed 
them  ai  loners  in  hia  ullies. 
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juBt  as  the  engagement  commenced,  he  suiliieniy  MI  into  such  a 
profound  sleep,  that  his  ftionda  were  obliged  to  wake  him  ia  . 
give  the  Bigaal.  This,  I  suppose,  gave  occasion  for  Antony'sre- 
proach ;  "  You  were  not  able  to  take  a  clear  Tiew  of  the  fleet, ' 
when  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  but  lay  stupidly  npon  your 
back,  gazing  at  tlie  sky ;  not  did  you  get  up  and  let  your  men 
Bee  you,  until  Marcus  Agrippa  had  forced  the  enemies'  ships 
to  sneer  o£F."  Others  imputed  to  him  both  a  saying  and  an 
action  which  were  indefensible  ;  for,  npon  the  loss  of  hia  fleets 
bystonn,  he  ia  reported  to  have  said:  "I  will  conquer  in  spite 
of  Neptune  ;"  and  at  the  next  Giroenaian  gamea,  he  would 
not  suffer  the  statue  of  that  God  to  be  carried  in  procession  ai 
usual.  Indeed  he  scarcely  ever  ran  more  or  greater  risks  in 
any  of  his  wars  tiian  in  this.  Having  transported  part  of 
his  army  to  Sicily,  and  being  on  his  return  for  the  rest,  he 
was  une:{x>^tedly  attacked  by  Democharea  and  ApoUophanea, 
Pompey'a  admirals,  fiom  whom  he  escaped  with  great  diffi- 
culty, and  with  one  ship  only.  Likewise,  as  he  was  traFelling 
on  foot  through  the  Locrian  territory  to  Ehegium,  aeeing  two 
of  Pompey'a  vessels  passing  by  that  coast,  and  supposing  them 
to  be  his  own,  he  went  down  to  the  shore,  and  was  very 
nearly  taken  priaoner.  On  this  occasion,  as  he  was  making 
his  escape  by  some  byo-ways,  a  slave  belonging  to  -^miliuB 
Fauloa,  who  accompanied  him,  owing  htm  a  grudge  for  the 

froacription  of  Paiilua,  tiie  father  of  ^milius,  and  thinking 
e  had  now  an  opportunity  of  revenging  it,  attempted  to  as- 
■assinate  him.  After  the  defeat  of  Pompey,  one  of  Ms  col- 
leagues,' Marcus  Lepidua,  whom  he  had  summoned  to  his  aid 
from  Africa,  affecting  great  superiority,  because  he  was  at  the 
head  of  twenty  legiona,  and  clmming  for  himself  the  principal 
mam^ment  of  affairs  in  a  threatening  manner,  he  divested 
him  of  hia  command,  but,  upon  his  humble  aubmisslon,  granted 
him  his  life,  but  banished  him  for  life  to  Ciroeii. 

XVII.  The  alliance  between  him  and  Antony,  which  had 
always  been  precarious,  often  interrupted,  and  ill  cemented  by 
repeated  reconciliations,  he  at  last  entireiy  dissqlved.'  And 
to  make  it  knnwn  to  the  world  how  far  Aiitony  had  degene- 

*  lDt1ietrinnivinte,con>Utingof  AagUBtui,  Maik  AatoD]',  and  Lej^dat; 
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rated  from  patriotic  feelings,  he  caused  a  will  of  his,  vhidi 
had  been  left  at  Borne,  and  in  which  he  had  nominated  Cleo 
patra's  children,  amoi^flt  othen,  as  his  hciiB,  to  be  opened 
and  read  in  an  asBembly  of  the  people.  Tet  upon  his  being 
declared  an  enemy,  he  sent  to  him  aU  his  relatione  and  friends, 
among  whom  were  Cains  Sonus  and  TitUB  Domitiiis,  at  &&t 
time  codbuIb.  He  likewise  spoke  favourably  in  public  of  the 
people  of  Bologna,  for  joining  in  the  association  with  the  rest 
of  Italy  to  support  his  cause,  because  they  had,  in  former 
times,  been  under  the  protection  of  the  family  of  the  AntoniL 
And  not  long  afterwards  he  defeated  him  in  a  naval  engage- 
ment near  Actium,  which  was  prolonged  to  so  late  an  hour, 
that,  after  the  victory,  he  was  obliged  to  sleep  on  board  hia 
ship.  From  Actium  he  went  to  the  isle  of  Samoa  to  winter ; 
but  being  alarmed  with  the  aceounta  of  a  mutiny  amongst  the 
soldiers  he  had  selected  from  the  main  body  of  his  army  sent  to 
Brundiaium  after  the  victory,  who  insisted  on  their  being  re- 
worded for  their  service  and  discharged,  he  returned  to  Italy. 
In  his  passage  thither,  he  encountered  two  Tiolent  storms,  the 
first  between  the  promontories  of  Peloponnesus  and  .^toHa, 
and  Qlo  other  about  the  Ceraunian  mountains  ;  in  both  which 
a  part  of  his  Libumian  squadron  was  sunk,  the  Epara  and  rig- 
ging of  hia  own  ship  carried  away,  and  the  rudder  broken  in 
pieces.  He  remained  only  twenty-se^en  days  at  £rundisium, 
until  the  demands  of  the  soldiers  were  settled,  and  then 
went,  by  way  of  Asia  and  SyriA,  to  Egypt,  where  laying  si^^ 
to  Alexandria,  whither  Antony  had  fled  with  Gcopatza,  ha 
madehimself  master  of  itin  auiorttiine.  He  drove  Antony  to 
kill  himself,  after  be  had  used  ev^  effort  to  obtain  conditions 
of  peace,  and  he  saw  his  corpse.  Cleopatra '  he  anxiously 
wished  to  save  for  his  triumph ;  and  when  she  was  supposed 
to  have  been  bit  to  death  1^  an  asp,  he  sent  for  the  Fsjlli'  to 

'  There  is  no  other  ■athorit]'  for  Auguitna  hsving  viewed  Anlouf's 
iwrpse.  Plutuch  infurmg  at,  tiaX  on  heuing  hia  death,  Auguilua  re- 
tired into  the  ioterior  of  hia  tent,  and  wept  over  the  fate  (mF  hia  " 
,  and  fHend,  hia  aaiociale  in  »o  man;  former  atra^lea,  both  in 
tbe  adminiatration  of  *AirB. 

■  The  poiton  proved  fatal,  ■■  ever;  one  knom,  see  Yellelaa,  ii.  27 ; 
Flonis,  iv.  11.  Ttie  Piylli  nere  ■  people  of  Africa,  celebrated  for  sacking 
the  pniBon  truni  wouods  lEflicted  by  serpenti,  with  which  thiA  oouoti; 
anciently  abounded.  They  pretended  to  be  endowed  with  an  uitidotB, 
tthich  rendered  their  bodiei  inienaible  to  thtf  virulence  of  that  spedet  of 
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Mi^eavour  to  suck  out  the  pwsoa.  He  allowed  them  to  )tA 
buried  together  in  the  same  grave,  and  ordered  a  mausoleum, 
begun  by  tbemselTes,  to  be  completed.  The  eldest  of  Antony's 
two  Hona  by  Eulria  he  commanded  to  be  taken  by  force  from 
the  Btatue  of  Julius  Ctesar,  to  which  he  had  fled,  after  many 
fruitless  supplications  for  his  life,  and  put  him  to  death. 
The  Bame  fate  attended  Caaario,  Cleopatra's  son  by  Cffisar,  as 
he  pretended,  who  had  fled  for  his  life,  but  was  retaken. 
The  children  which  Antony  had  by  Cleopatra  he  saved,  and' 
brought  up  and  cherished  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  rank,' 
just  as  if  they  had  been  his  own  relations. 

SVIII.  At  this  time  he  had  a  desire  to  see  the  BarcophagUB, 
and  body  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which,  for  that  purpose, 
were  taken  out  of  the  eell  in  which  they  rested;'  and  after 
Viewing  them  for  some  time,  he  paid  honouiB  to  the  memory  of 
that  prince,  by  offering  a  golden  crown,  and  scattering  flowers 
upon  the  body.*  Being  asked  if  he  wished  to  see  the  tomte 
of  the  Ptolemies  also ;  he  replied,  "  I  wish  to  see  a  king,  not 
dead  men."'  He  reduced  Egypt  into  the  form  of  a  province ; 
and  to  render  it  more  fertile,  and  more  capable  of  supplying 
Eome  with  com,  he  employed  his  army  to  scour  the  canals, 
mto  which  the  Nile,  upon  its  rise,  discharges  itself ;  hut  which 
during  a  long  series  of  years  had  become  nearly  choked  up 
with  mud.  To  perpetuate  the  glory  of  his  victory  at  Aetium, 
he  bnilt  the  city  of  HicopoUs  on  that  part  of  the  coast,  and 
Established  games  to  be  celebrated  there  every  five  years ;  en- 
larging likewise  an  old  temple  of  Apollo,  he  ornamented  with 
naval  trophies'  the  spot  oa  which  he  had  pitched  hia  camp, 
and  consecrated  it  to  Neptune  and  Mara. 

foison ;  Bud  the  ignorance  of  thoie  times  g;ave  credit  to  Ibe  physical  in>- 
munity  which  they  errogated.  But  Celaua,  who  flomiahed  about  fifty 
years  after  the  period  we  ipeak  of,  has  exploded  the  vulgar  prejudice 
which  preiBikd  In  their  favour.  He  juatty  observes,  that  the  venom  of 
serpenta,  like  some  other  kinds  of  poison,  proves  nonions  only  when  ap- 
plied to  the  naked  fihre  ;  and  that,  provided  there  is  no  ulcer  in  the  guma 
or  palate,  the  poiaon  may  be  received  into  the  mouth  with  perfect  aatety. 
:  '  Strabo  informs  as  that  Ptolemy  caused  it  to  be  deposited  in  a  golden 
larcophagui.  which  was  afterwaiila  exchioged  for  one  of  glaaii  in  which  ~ 
(tobably  Augualna  sBw  the  remains. 

.   '  A.  custom  of  all  ages  and  of  people  the  moat  rraiote  ftwa  tach  othei^ 
V.  *  Meaning  the  degenerate  race  of  the  Ptotomean  kings. 
'  The  nanl  trophies  were  farmed  of  the  prows  of  ihipt. 
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,  XIX.  He  sfterwardB'  quashed  Beveral  tumults  and  insur- 
rections, as  well  as  several  couBpiraoiea  against  his  lite,  whieli 
were  discovered,  by  the  confession  of  accomplices,  before  they 
were  ripe  for  execution  ;  and  others  subsequently.  Such  were 
"those  of  the  youi^er  Lepidue,  of  Varro  Mursena,  and  Fanniua 
Ctepio ;  then  that  of  Marcus  Egnatins,  afterwards  that  of 
Plautius  Eufus,  and  of  Lucius  Paulus,  his  grand-daughter's 
husband ;  and  besides  these,  another  of  Lucius  Audasius,  an 
«ld  feeble  man,  who  w«s  under  prosecution  for  forgery ;  as 
also  of  Asinius  Epicadus,  a  Parthinian  mongrel,"  and  at  last 
that  of  Telephus,  a  lady's  prompter ;'  for  he  was  in  danger  of 
his  life  from  the  plots  and  conspiracies  of  some  of  the  lowest 
of  the  people  against  him.  Audasius  and  Epicadus  had  formed 
the  design  of  carrying  off  to  tJie  armies  his  daughter  Julia,  and 
his  grandson  Agrippa,  from  the  islands  in  which  they  were 
coniined.  Telephus,  wildly  dreaming  that  the  government 
was  destined  to  him  by  the  iktes,  proposed  to  fail  both  upon 
Octavius  and  the  senate.  Nay,  once,  a  soldier's  serrant  belong, 
ing  to  the  army  in  Illyricnm,  having  passed  the  porters  unob- 
served, was  found  in  the  night-time  staading  before  his  cham- 
ber-door, armed  with  a  hunting-dagger.  Whether  the  person 
was  really  disordered  in  the  head,  or  only  counterfeited  mad- 
ness, is  imcertain ;  for  no  confession  was  obtained  from  him  by 
torture. 

XX,  He  conducted  in  person  only  two  foreign  wars ;  the 
Dalmatian,  whilst  he  was  yet  but  a  youth  ;  and,  after  Antony's 
final  defeat,  the  Cantabrian.  He  was  wounded  in  the  former 
of  these  wars ;  in  ono  battle  he  received  a  contusion  in  the 
right  knee  from  a  stone—and  in  another,  he  was  much  hurt  in 
■;  ■  *,e.c.  721. 

'  Because  his  father  was  a  Bomaa  and  hia  mother  of  the  race  of  the 
Partliini,  an  Iltyiiaa  tribe. 

:  '.  It  was  usual  at  Rome,  before  the  elections,  for  the  candidatea  to  en- 
deavour to  gain  popularity  by  the  usual  arts.  They  would  therefore  gn  to  . 
the  hauaes  of  the  citizens,  shake  hands  nitb  those  they  met,  and  address 
them  in  a  kindly  manner.  It  being  of  great  consequence,  upon  those 
occasions,  to  know  the  names  of  persons,  they  were  commoalT  attended 
by  a  noiaenctatur,  who  whispered  into  their  ears  that  inforraatlon,  wlierevee 
ft  was  wanted.  Though  this  kind  of  officer  was  generally  an  attendant 
on  men,  we  meet  with  instaneas  of  their  having  been  likewise  employed  ia 
the  lervicG  of  ladies  ;  either  with  the  view  of  serving  candidates  to  wboai 
they  were  shied,  or  of  gaining  the  affections  of  the  people. 
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one  leg  and  botb  arms,  by  the  fall  of  a  bridge.'  Hii  other 
wars  he  carried  on  by  hie  lieutenBiits ;  but  occasionally  visited 
S3i2  army,  in  some  of  the  wars  of  Fannonia  ond  Germany,  ot 
i«niaineil  at  no  great  distance,  proceeding  from  Borne  as  far 
as  KaYenna,  Milan,  or  Aquileia. 

XXI.  He  conquered,  however,  partly  in  perBon,  Hid  partly 
by  hie  lieutenants,  Cantabria,"  Aquitania  and  Pannonia,"  Dal- 
matia,  with  ail  Illyricum  and  Etietia,'  besides  the  two  Alpinft 
nations,  the  Tindelici  and  the  Salasaii.'  He  also  cheeked  the 
incureiona  of  the  Dacians,  by  cutting  off  three  of  their  generals 
with  vast  armies,  and  drove  the  Oermam  beyond  the  river 
Elbe  ;  removing  two  other  tribes  who  submitted,  the  TTbii  and 
Sicambri,  into  Gaul,  and  settling  them  in  the  eouutry  border- 
ing on  the  Rhine.  Other  nations  also,  which  broke  into 
revolt,  he  reduced  to  submissjoa.  But  he  never  made  war 
upon  any  nation  without  just  and  necessary  cause ;  and  was  so 
fer  from  being  ambitious  either  to  extend  the  empire,  or  ad- 
vance his  own  military  glory,  that  te  obliged  the  chiefs  <rf 
some  barbarous  tribes  to  swear  in  the  temple  of  Mars  the 
Avenger,'  that  they  would  faithftilly  observe  their  engage- 
meats,  and  not  violate  the  peace  which  they  had  implored, 
I  ^  Of  some  he  demanded  a  new  description  of  hostages,  their 
/  women,  having  found  from  experience  that  they  eared  little 
for  their  men  when  given  as  hostages ;  but  he  always  af- 
forded them  the  means  of  getting  back  their  hostages  when- 
ever they  wished  it.  Even  those  who  engaged  most  frequently 
and  with  the  greatest  perfidy  in  their  rebellion,  he  never  pun- 
ished more  severely  than  by  selling  their  captive,  on  the  terma 

'  Not  s  bridge  over  a  river,  bat  a  military  engine  used  for  gaiiuns  ad- 
mittance into  a  fortresa. 

=  CanCabria,  in  ttie  nortli  of  Spain,  now  the  Baiqne  proviacc. 

'  Tbe  anient  Pannonia  includes  Hangary  and  part  of  Austria,  Stfria 
and  Camiola. 

*  Tbe  Rbatian  Alpa  are  ihat  part  of  tlie  chain  bordering  an  tlie  Tjrrot. 

*  The  Tindelici  principall;  occupied  the  country  wbich  it  nov  the 
kiagdom  of  Baiaria ;  and  tike  Salaasii,  that  |iart  of  Piedmont  nbicb  utr 
cbidel  the  yalley  of  AoBt. 

<  Thetempleof  Mara  UUor  waa  erected  by  Augustas  in  fulfilment  of  B 
vow  nade  by  him  at  the  battle  of  Phiiippi.  it  itood  in  the  Purnia  whidi 
he  IsnlC,  mentioned  ia  cbap.  luix,     Theit  a-e  no  rsmajni  of  either. 
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of  ttdr  rot  serving  in  any  neighbouring;  country,  noi  teing 
released  from  their  slavery  before  the  expiration  ■  of  thirty 
years.  By  the  character  which  he  thus  acquired,  for  virtue  " 
wad  moderation,  he  induced  even  the  Indiana  and  Scythians, 
nations  before  known  to  the  Romans  by  report  only,  to  solicit 
his  friendship,  and  that  of  the  Boman  people,  by  ambaEsadors. 
The  Parthians  readily  allowed  his  clMm  to  Armenia ;  restoring 
dt  his  demand,  the  standards  which  they  had  taken  from  Kar- 
ens Orassus  and  Mark  Antony,  and  offering  him  hostages  be- 
sides. Afterwards,  when  a  contest  arose  between  several 
pretenders  to  the  crown  of  that  kingdom,  they  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge any  one  who  was  not  chosen  by  him. 

XXII.  The  temple  of  Janus  QuirinuB,  which  had  been 
shut  twice  only,  from  the  era  of  the  building  of  the  city  to 
his  own  time,  he  closed  thrice  in  a  much  shorter  period,  having 
established  universsl  peace  both  by  sea  and  land.  He  twic« 
entered  the  eity  with  the  honours  of  an  Ovation,'  namely, 
after  the  war  of  Philippi,  and  again  after  that  of  Sicily.  He. 
'.ad  also  three  curule  triumphs'  for  his  sever  ■    victories  in 

1  'iTK'  JiBtio  wta  an  inferior  t.inJ  of  Triumph,  panted  in  casei 
where  the  vietoty  was  not  of  great  isporlanoe,  or  had  been  obtained 
without  difficulty.  The  genera]  entered  the  city  on  foot  or  on  horseback, 
crowned  with  myrtle,  not  with  laurel ;  and  instead  of  bullocks,  the  lacli- 
fice  wa*  performed  with  a  cheep,  whenue  this  procession  acquired  its 


■  "  The  greater  Triumph,  in  which  the  rictorious  general  and  hia  army 
advanced  in  solemn  procession  through  the  eity  to  the  Capitol,  was  the 
highest  military  honour  which  could  be  obtained  in  the  Roman  state. 
Foremoat  in  the  procession  went  musicianis  of  various  kinds,  singing  and 
playing  triumphal  songs.  Neit  were  led  the  oien  to  be  saerificed,  having 
their  horns  giit,  and  their  heads  adorned  with  fillets  and  garlands.  Tbca 
in  carriages  were  brought  the  spoils  taken  from  the  enemy,  statues,  pic- 
tares,  plate,  armour,  gold  and  surer,  and  brass ;  with  golden  crowns,  and 
other  gifts,  sent  by  the  aUied  and  tributary  states.  The  captive  princes 
and  generals  followed  in  chains,  with  their  children  and  attendants.  Afta 
them  came  the  lictors,  having  their  faaott  wreathed  with  laurel,  followeil 
by  a  great  compsny  of  musicians  and  dancers  dressed  like  Satyrs,  and 
wearing  crowns  of  gold;  in  the  midst  of  whom  was  one  in  a  female 
dress,  whose  busiuesa  it  was,  with  his  looks  and  gestures,  to  Insult  the 
««iquithed.  Nejt  followed  a  long  train  of  persona  carrying  perfumes. 
Then  came  the  victwious  general,  dressed  in  purple  embroidered  with 
cold,  with  a  crown  of  laurel  on  Ida  head,  a  branch  of  laurel  in  his  right 
tund,  and  in  big  teA  an  itory  sceptre,  witli  an  eagle  on  the  top ;  baidn^ 
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Dalmatia^  at  Actium,  and  Alexandra ;-  each'  of  which  'lasted, 
three  daya. 

SXIII,  fn  all  his  wars,  he  never  received  any  signal  or 
ignominiouB  defeat,  except  twice  in  Germany,  under  his  lieu- 
tenants Lollius  and  Varus.  The  former  indeed  had  in  it  more 
of  dishonour  than  disaster ;  hut  that  of  Varus  threatened  the 
security  of  the  empire  itself;  three  legions,  with  the  com- 
mander, his  lieutenants,  and  all  the  auxiliaries,  being  cut  off.j 
Upon  receiving  intelligence  of  this  disaster,  he  gave  orders' 
for  keeping  &  strict  watch  over  the  oity,  to  prevent  any  public- 
disturbance,  and  prolonged  the  appointments  of  the  prefects 
in  the  provinces,  &at  the  allies  might  be  kept  in  order  by  ex- 
perience of  persons  to  whom  they  were  used.  He  made  a  vow 
to  celebrate  the  great  games  ia  honour  of  Jupiter,  Optimus," 
Maximus,  "  if  he  would  be  pleased  to  restore  the  state  to  more 
prosperous  circumstances."  This  had  formerly  been  resorted 
to  in  the  Cimbrian  and  Marsian  wars.  In  short,  we  are  in-, 
formed  that  he  was  in  such  consternation  at  this  event,  that 
ho  let  the  hair  of  his  head  and  beard  grow  for  several  months, 
and  sometimes  knocked  his  head  against  the  door-posts,  crying 
out,  "  0,  Qnintilius  Varus !  Give  me  back  my  legions !"   And, 

bia  face  pdnted  with  vermilion,  ia  the  same  manoer  as  the  statue  of 
Jupiter  OD  festival  dajs,  and  a  gotdea  Saila  hangia;  on  his  breast,  and 
contuning  some  amulet,  or  magical  preservative  against  envy.  He  Blood 
in  a  gilded  chariot,  adorned  with  ivory,  and  drawn  b;  four  white  boraea, 
aometimen  by  elephants,  attended  by  bia  relations,  and  a  great  crotvd  of 
citizens,  all  in  white.  His  children  used  to  ride  in  the  chariot  with  him  ; 
and  that  he  might  not  be  too  much  elated,  a  slave,  carrying  s  golden 
crown  sparkling  with  gems,  stood  behind  him,  and  fteqaently  whispered 
in  hia  ear,  '  Remember  that  thou  art  a  man !'  After  the  general,  fol- 
lowed the  consols  and  senstors  on  foot,  at  least  according  to  the  appohit- 
ment  of  Augustus  ;  for  they  formeriy  used  to  go  before  htm.  His  Legati  < 
and  military  Tribunes  commonly  rode  by  his  side.  The  victorious  army, 
boree  and  foot,  came  last,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  decorated  with  the 
gifts  which  they  had  received  for  their  valour,  singing  tlieii  own  and  their 
general's  priuBes,  but  sometimes  throwing  out  itilleries  against  him  ;  and 
often  exclaiming,  '  lo  Triutnphe  !'  in  winch  they  were  joined  by  all  the 
citizens,  as  they  passed  along.  The  oxen  having  been  sacrificed,  tha 
general  gave  a  magnificent  entertainment  in  the  Capitol  to  his  friend* 
and  the  chief  men  of  the  city ;  after  which  he  waa  conducted  home  by.' 
the  people,  with  muiic  and  a  grekt  number  of  lampi  and  torcbet."-*' 
Thomson, 
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«T\'j  after,  he  obeerved  tie  anniversary  of  this  calamitj',  ne  a 
fiay  of  sorrow  and  mouming. 

XXIV.  In  military  ai&irs  he  made  many  alterationa,  inr 
troducing  some  practices  entirety  new,  and  reviving  others, 
"■which  had  become  obsolete.  He  maintained  the  strictest  dis- 
cipline among  the  troops;  and  would  not  allow  even  his  lieu- 
tenants the  liberty  to  visit  their  wives,  except  reluctaEtly, 
and  in  the  winter  season  only.  A  Eoman,  knight  having  cut 
off  the  thumbs  of  his  two  young  sons,  to  render  them  iuT 
capable  of  serving  in.  the  wars,  he  exposed  both  him  and  hia 
estate  to  public  sale.  But  upon  observing  the  farmers  of  the 
revenue  very  greedy  ibr  the  purchase,  he  assigned  him  to  a 
freedman  of  his  own,  that  he  might  send  him  into  the  country, 
and  suffer  him  to  retain  his  freedom.  The  tenth  legion  be- 
oomoDg  mutinous,  he  disbanded  it  with  ignominy;  irad  did 
the  same  by  some  others  which  petulantly  demanded  their 
discharge ;  withholding  ftom  them  the  rewards  usually  be- 
stowed on  those  who  had  served  their  stated  time  in  the  wars. 
The  cohorts  which  yielded  their  ground  in  time  of  action,  he 
decimated,  and  fed  with  barley.  Centurions,  as  well  as  com- 
mon seatjnels,  who  deserted  their  posts  when  on  guard,  he 
punished  with  death.  Eor  other  misdemeanors  he  inflicted 
upon  them  various  kinds  of  disgrace  ;  such  as  obliging  them 
to  stand  all  day  before  the  pnetorium,  sometimes  in  their 
tunica  only,  and  without  their  belts,  sometimes  to  carry  poles 
ten  feet  loiig,  or  sods  of  turf. 

XXT.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  civil  wars,  he  never,  in, 
any  of  his  military  harangues,  or  prodamafiona,  addressed 
thembythe  title  of  "Fellow-soldiers,"  but  as  "Soldiers"  only.. 
Nor  would  he  suffer  them  lo  be  otherwise  called  by  his  bobs 
or  step-pons,  when  they  were  in  command;  judging  the  former 
epithet  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  degree  of  condescension  incon.. 
siatent  with  mUitary  discipline,  the  mdntenanee  of  order,  and 
his  own  majesty,  and  that  of  his  house.  Unless  at  Eome.  in 
cftBo  of  incendiary  fires,  or  under  the  apprehension  of  public: 
disturbances  during  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  he  never  em-, 
ployed  in  bis  army  slaves  who  had  been  made  freedmen, 
except  upon  two  occasions ;  on  one,  for  the  security  of  th« 
coioaiea  borderijig  upon  lUyricum,  and  on  the  otber,  to  guari. 
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tie  bants  of  the  river  Ehine,  Although,  he  obliged  persms  of 
fortune,  both  male  and  female,  to  give  up  their  shtves,  and  they 
received  their  manumission  at  once,  yet  he  kept  them  together 
under  their  own  standard,  unmixed  with  soldiers  who  were 
.bettor  bom,  and  armed  likewise  after  different  fashion.  Mi- 
litary rewards,  such  as  trappings,  collars,  and  other  decorations 
of  gold  and  silver,  he  distributed  more  readily  than  camp  or 
moral  crowns,  which  were  reckoned  more  honourable  than  the 
former.  These  he  bestowed  sparingly,  without  partiality, 
and  frequently  erea  on  common  soldiers.  He  presented  ll. 
Agrippa,  after  the  naval  engagement  in  the  Sicili^  war,  with 
8  sea-green  banner.  Those  who  shared  in  the  honours  of  a 
triumph,  although  they  had  att«nded  bim  in  his  expeditious, 
and  t^en  part  in  his  victories,  he  judged  it  improper  to  dis- 
tinguish by  the  usual  rewards  for  service,  because  they  had  a 
right  themselves  to  grant  such  rewards  to  whom  they  pleased 
'  He  thought  nothing  more  derogatory  b)  the  character  of  an 
accomplished  genei^  than  precipitancy  and  rashness  ;  on 
which  account  he  had  frequently  in  his  mouth  those  proverbs  ! 

Hasten  slowly, 
And 

'AopoX^r  yap  Ibt'  ifulvuv,  ^  Bfiitrut  orparijXdT^c. 

The  cautious  captain's  better  th&n  the  bold. 
And  "  That  is  done  fast  enough,  which  is  done  well  enough." 
He  was  wont  to  say  also,  that  "  a  battle  or  a  war  ought 
never  tfl  be  undertaken,  unless  the  prospect  of  ^n  over- 
balanced the  fear  of  loss.  For,"  said  he,  "men  who  pursue 
small  advantages  with  no  small  hazard,  resemble  those  who 
fiah  -with  a  golden  hook,  the  loss  of  which,  if  the  line  shoTild 
happen  to  break,  could  never  be  compensated  by  all  the  fiah 
they  m^ht  take." 

XXVI.  He  was  advanced  to  public  offices  before  the  age 
at  which  he  was  legally  quaUfied  for  them ;  and  to  some,  also, 
of  B  new  kind,  and  for  life.  He  seized  the  consulship  in  ths 
twentieth  year  of  his  age,  quartering  his  legions  in  a  threat- 
ening manner  near  the  city,  and  sending  deputies  to  demand 
U  iot  him  in  the  name  of  tiie  army.    When  the  i^iate  d^ 
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mnrred,  a  centurion,  named  CorneliuB,  who  was  at  tJie  head 
of  the  chief  deputation,  throwlBg  back  his  cloak,  and  ehening 
tte  hilt  of  his  sword,  had  the  preBumption  to  aay  in  the  se- 
nate-house, "This  will  make  him  consul,  if  ye  will  not."  His 
second  consulship  he  filled  nine  years  afterwards ;  his  third, 
after  the  interval  of  only  one  year,  and  held  the  same  office  evei7 
year  successively  until  the  eleventh.  I'rom  this  period,  al- 
though the  consulship  was  frequently  offered  him,  he  always 
declined  it,  until,  after  a  long  interval,  not  less  than  seventeen 
years,  he  voluntarily  stood  for  the  twelfth,  and  two  years  after 
that,  for  a  thirteenth  ;  that  he  might  successively  introduce 
into  the  forum,  on  their  entering  pubKc  hfe,  his  two  sons, 
Caius  and  Lucius,  while  he  was  invested  with  the  highest 
office  is  the  state.  In  his  five  consulships  from  the  sixth  U) 
the  eleventh,  he  continued  in  office  throughout  the  year;  but 
ia  the  rest,  during  only  nine,  sis,  four,  or  three  months,  and 
in  his  second  no  more  than  a  few  hours.  Tor  having  sat  for 
a  short  time  in  the  morning,  upon  the  calends  of  January 
[1st  January],  in  his  ourule  chair,'  before  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter CapitoHmis,  he  abdicated  the  office,  and  substituted 
another  in  his  room.  Nor  did  he  enl«r  upon  them  all  at 
llome,  but  upon  the  fourth  in  Asia,  the  fifth  in  the  Isle  of 
Samoa,  and  the  eighth  and  ninth  at  Tarragona.' 

Tty  V  1 1-  During  ten  years  he  acted  as  one  of  the  triumvirate 

(br  settling  the  commonwealth,  in  which  ofSoe  he  for  soma 
time  opposed  his  colleagues  in  their  design  of  a  proscription ; 
but  after  it  was  begun,  he  prosecuted  it  with  more  determined 
rigour  than  either  of  them.  For  whilst  they  were  often  pre- 
vailed npon,  by  the  interest  and  intercession  of  friends,  to  shew 
mercy,  he  alone  strongly  insisted  that  no  one  should  be  spared, 
and  even  proscribed  Caius  Toranius,'  his  guardian,  who  had 

■  "  The  S^la  CmvUi  wu  a  chair  on  iihich  (be  principal  mi^ltntea 
Ki  ia  the  tribunal  upon  tolemn  occasions.  It  had  no  back,  but  atood  oa 
four  crooked  feet,  fixed  to  the  extremitiea  of  cross  pieces  of  wood,  joined 
bj  a  common  •lis,  somewhat  in  the  Wrm  of  the  laltor  X  ;  was  covered 
with  leather,  and  iakid  with  ivor^.  From  its  GODStraction,  it  might  lis 
occasioaall;  folded  together  for  the  coaveoience  of  carriage,  and  set  dowa 
where  the  maguttace  cho»e  to  use  it," — Tkonma. 

'  Now  Siragosta. 

*  A  great  and  nise  mail,  if  he  is  the  same  person  to  whom  Cicero's 
letters  on  the  calaoiitiea  of  the  times  were  addressed.    Fam.  Eoiat.  c.  H 
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beeri  fortnerly  the  colleague  of  his  lather  Octavius  in  the  edile- 
ship.  Junius  Satumius  adds  this  farther  account  of  him ;  that 
when,  after  the  proscription  was  over,  Marcus  Lepidus  madfl 
aa  apology  in  the  senate  for  their  past  prooeedinge,  and  gavi 
them  hopes  of  a  more  mild  adminietratioa  for  the  future,  her 
cause  they  had  now  sufficiently  crushed  their  enemies ;  he,  oij 
the  other  hand,  declared  that  the  only  limit  he  had  fixed  to  the 
proBcription  was,  that  he  should  he  free  to  act  as  he  pleased. 
Afterwards,  however,  repenting  of  his  severity,  he  adTaneed 
T.  Vinius  Philopsemen  to  the  equestrian  rank,  for  having  con- 
cealed his  patron  at  the  time  he  was  proscribed.  In  this  same 
office  he  incurred  great  odlmn  upon  many  accounts.  For  as  he 
was  one  day  making  an  harangue,  obserring  among  the  Boldier# 
PinariuB,  a  Eoman  knight,  admit  some  private  citizens,  and  en- 
gaged in  taking  notes,  he  ordered  him  to  be  stabbed  before  his 
eyes,  as  a  busy-body  and  a  spy  upon  him.  He  so  terrified  with  his 
menaces  TediusAfer,  the  consul  clect,'for  having  reflected  upon 
Bom.e  action  of  his,  that  he  threw  himself  irom  a  great  height, 
and  died  on  the  spot.  And  when  Quintus  Gallius,  the  pwetor, 
came  to  compliment  him  with  a  double  tablet  imder  his  cloak, 
suspecting  that  it  was  a  sword  he  had  concealed,  and  yet  not 
venturing  to  make  a  search,  lest  it  should  be  found  to  be  some- 
thing else,  he  caused  hiin  to  be  dragged  from  his  tribunal  by 
centurions  and  soldiers,  and  tortured  like  a  slave :  and  although 
he  made  no  confession,  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death,  after 
he  had,  with  his  own  hands,  plucked  out  his  eyes.  His  own 
account  of  the  matter,  however,  is,  that  Quintus  Gallius  sought 
a  private  conference  with  Mm,  for  the  purpose  of  assassinating 
him ;  that  he  therefore  put  him  in  prison,  but  afterwards  re- 
leased him,  and  banished  biin  the  city ;  when  he  perished  either 
iu  a  storm  at  sea,  or  by  falling  into  the  hands  of  robbers. 

He  accepted  of  the  tribunitian  power  for  life,  but  more  than 
once  chose  a  colleague  in  that  office  for  two  lustra'  auocesavelyJ 
He  also  had  the  supervision  of  morality  and  observance  of  the 
laws,  for  life,  but  without  the  title  of  censor ;  yet  he  thrica 

1    A.V.C.  731. 

*  The  Lustrum  wm  a  period  ot  five  yeara,  at  the  end  at  wWch  the  ceniua 
of  the  people  nas  taken.  It  was  fiist  made  b;  the  Roman  king*,  then  by 
the  coneiils,  but  afUr  the  year  310  from  the  building  of  the  city,  by  the 
censors,  who  were  magistrates  created  fur  that  purpoie.  It  appean,  how- 
ner,  that  the  censoa  vaa  not  aiwajs  held  at  staled  period*,  knd  um-* 
|lp<ek  iitng  intervals  iDtcnened. 
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took  a  censuB  of  the  people,  the  first  and  third  time  with  a 
(loJeague,  but  the  aecond  by  himself. 

XXVni.  He  twice  entertained  thoughts  of  restoring  tha. 
republic  ;'  first,  immediately  after  he  had  crushed  Antony,  re-, 
membeiing  that  he  had  often  charged  him  with  being  tho- 
(jbatscle  to  its  restoration.  The  second  time  was  in  conse- 
j[uenee  of  a  long  ilLaeas,  when  ho  sent  for  the  magistrates  and. 
die  senate  to  bis  own  house,  and  delivered  them  a  pa^ticula^ 
account  of  tho  state  of  the  empire.  But  reflecting  at  the  same 
time  that  it  would  be  bott  hazardoua  to  himself  to  rotura  to  \ 
the  condition  of  a  private  person,  and  might  be  dangetoiis  to  \ 
the  public  to  have  the  government  placed  again  under  thft  \ 
control  of  the  people,  he  resolved  to  keep  it  in  his  own  hands, 
whether  witJi  the  better  event  or  intention,  is  hard  to  say. 
His  good  intentions  he  often  affirmed  in  private  discourse,  and  I 
also  published  an  edict,  in  which  it  was  declared  in  the  fol-  / 
lowing  terms :  "  May  it  be  permitted  me  to  have  the  happiness 
of  establishing  the  commonwealth  on  a  safe  and  sound  basis, 
and  thus  enjoy  the  reward  of  which  I  am  ambitious,  that  of 
being  celebrated  for  moulding  it  into  the  form  best  adapted  to 
present  circumstances ;  so  that,  on  my  leaving  the  world,  I 
may  carry  with  me  the  hgpe  that  the  foiuidations  which  I  have 
laid  for  its  fiiture  government,  will  stand  firm  and  stable," 

XXIX.  The  city,  which  was  not  built  in  a  manner  Buitable 
to  the  grandeur  of  the  empire,  and  was  liable  to  inundations  of 
the  Tiber,"  as  weli  as  to  fires,  was  so  niucii  improved  under  hi* 
administration,  that  he  boasted,  not  without  reason,  that  he. 
"  found  it  of  brick,  but  left  it  of  marble,"' 

'  Augustus  appears  to  have  been  in  earnest  on  these  oc 
in  his  desire  to  retire  into  private  life  and  release  liiniaelf  from  the  carei 
of  government,  if  we  may  lielieve  Seneca.  De  Bra.  Fit.  e,  5.  Of  i(» 
two  intimate  advisers,  Agrippa  gave  this  counsel,  while  Meoenas  ma  fo* 
Qontinning  bis  career  of  ambitioa. — EiUrop.  1,  S3. 

,  °  The  Tiber  has  been  aiwaya  remarkable  for  the  frequency  of  its  inun- 
dations and  the  ravages  they  occasioned,  as  remarked  by  Pliny,  ill.  5. 
Livy  mentions  several  such  occurrences,  as  well  as  one  elteusive  toe^ 
nhich  destroyed  great  part  of  the  city. 

'  The  well-known  saying  of  Augustus,  recorded  by  Suetonius,  that  ha 
found  a  city  of  briclis,  but  left  it  of  marble,  has  another  version  given  i| 
tij  UJD,  wlio  applies  it  to  hii  conaohdation  of  the  gorernmeut,  to  the  fol' 
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it  Beonre  for  the  time  to  came  against  such  digast^ra,  as  far  arf 
r/Hild  be  effected  by  human  foresight.  A  great  number  of 
public  buildings  were  erected  by  him,  the  most  considerable 
of  which  were  a  forum,'  containing  the  temple  of  Mare  the 
Avenger,  the  temple  of  Apollo  on  tiie  Palatine  hill,  and  the 
temple  of  Jupit«rTonans  in  the  capitol.  The  reason  of  his, 
building  a  new  forum  was  the  vast  increase  in  the  population, 
and  the  number  of  causes  to  be  tried  in  the  courts,  for  which, 
the  two  already  existing  not  afibrding  sufficient  space,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  have  a  third.  It  was  therefore  opened 
for  public  use  before  the  temple  of  Mars  was  completely  finished; 
and  a  law  was  passed,  that  canses  should  be  tried,  and  judges 
chosen  by  lot,  in  that  place.  The  temple  of  Mars  was  buiit 
in  fiilfilment  of  a  vow  made  during  the  war  of  Philippi,  un- 
dertaken by  him  to  avenge  his  father's  murder.  He  ordained 
that  the  senate  should  always  assemble  there  when  they  met 
to  deliberate  respecting  wars  and  triumphs ;  that  thence  should 
be  despatched  all  those  who  were  sent  into  the  provinces  in 
the  command  of  armies ;  and  that  in  it  those  who  returned 
victorious  from  the  wars,  should  lodge  the  trophies  of  their 
triumphs.  He  erected  the  temple  of  Apollo'  in  that  part  of 
his  house  on  the  Palatine  hilt  which  had  been  struck  with 
lightning,  and  which,  on  that  account,  the  soothsayers  declared 
the  God  to  have  chosen.  He  added  porticos  to  it,  with  a  library 
of  Latin  and  Greek  authors ;'  and  when  advanced  in  years, 

knriiig  effect :  "  That  Rome,  which  I  found  built  of  uimt,  I  shall  leave 
you  firm  u  a  rock  " — Uio.  Ivi,  p.  58S. 

'  The  Bame  rootive  which  eng^d  Julius  Qeaai  to  build  a  new  forum, 
induced  Augustus  to  erect  snother.  See  his  life  c.  ix.  It  stood  behind 
the  present  churcheB  of  St.  Adrian  and  St.  Luke,  an4  wa>  Klmoat  parallel 
with  the  public  foniin,  but  ttiere  are  no  traces  of  it  remaining.  The 
temple  of  Man  Uitor,  adjoining,  has  been  mentioned  before,  p.  84. 

*  The  temple  of  the  Palatine  Apotln  stood ,  according  u>  Bianchini,  a 
little  beyond  the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus.  It  appears,  from  the  reverse  of 
■  medal  of  At^ustus,  to  have  been  a  Totoitdn,  with  an  open  portico,  some, 
thing  like  the  temple  of  Vesta.  The  statues  of  the  fitly  daughters  of 
Danse  surrounded  the  portico ;  and  opposite  to  them  were  their  husbands 
on  honeback.  In  this  temple  were  preserved  some  of  the  finest  works  uf 
Ihe  Oreek  utists,  both  in  sculpture  and  painting.  Here,  in  the  presence 
of  Augustus,  Horace's  Cnnnen  Seailare  was  sung  bj  twentj'.seven  noble 
jrouthi  and  as  many  virgins.  And  here,  as  our  author  in^rtua  us.  Au- 
putos,  towards  (he  end  of  hii  reign,  often  assembled  the  senate. 
''  The  il}rai7  adjoined  the  temple,  and  was  under  the  proteotioa  <A 
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flBed  frequently  there  tj  hold  lie  senate,  and  examine  the  rolli 
df  the  judges. 

He  dedicated  the  temple  to  Apollo  Tonans,'  in  acknoirledg- 
ment  of  his  escape  from  a  great  danger  in  his  Cantabrian  expe- 
dition ;  vhen,  as  he  was  travelling  in  the  night,  his  litter  was 
struck  by  lightning,  which  killed  the  slave  who  carried  a 
torch  before  him.  He  likewise  constructed  some  public  build- 
ings in  the  name  of  others ;  for  instance,  his  grandsons,  his 
wife,  and  sister.  Thns  he  built  the  portico  and  basilica  of 
Lucius  and  Caius,  and  the  porticos  of  Livia  and  Octavia,'  and 
the  theatre  of  Marcellus.'  He  also  often  exhorted  other  per- 
sons of  rank  to  embellish  the  city  by  new  buildings,  or  repair- 
ing and  improving  the  old,  according  t«  their  means.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  recommendation,  many  were  raised ;  such  as 
the  temple  of  Hercules  and  the  Muses,  by  Marcius  Philippus ; 
a  temple  of  Diana  by  Lucius  Comiflcius  ;  the  Court  of  Freedom 
by  AainiuB  Follio ;  a  temple  of  Saturn  by  Munatius  Fiancus ;  a 
theatre  by  Cornelius  Balbns;*  an  amphitheatre  by  Statiliua 
Taurus ;  and  several  other  noble  edifices  by  Marcus  Agrippa.' 

Apollo.  CaiuB  Julius  Hegenui,  a  freedmrui  of  Aug;iutns,  md  an  eminent 
giBmmariau,  nas  the  librarian. 

'  The  three  fluted  Corinthian  coIuidm  of  white  mmble,  which  stand  oi 
the  declivitf  of  the  Capit«1ine  hill,  we  conimoDl}'  aupposed  to  be  the  re- 
Diaina  of  the  temple  of  Jnfriter  Tonans,  elected  by  AuguituB.  Port  of 
the  frieze  and  cornice  are  attached  to  tlieta.  which  with  the  cspitala  of  the 
columns  are  finely  wrought.  Suetonius  tella  us  on  what  occasion  this 
temple  was  erected.  Of  all  the  epithets  given  to  Jupiter,  nooe  couvejed 
more  terror  to  superstitious  minds  than  that  of  the  Thunderer — 

C(£lo  tonantem  credidtmus  Jovem 

Regnare.— flor.  1.  iii.  Ode  5. 
We  shall  find  this  temple  mefltioned  again  in  c.  xci.  of  the  life  of  Augustni. 
<  The  Portico  of  Octavia  stood  between  the  Flaminian  circus  and  the 
theatre  of  Marcellua,  enclosiug  the  temples  ol  Jupiter  and  Judo,  said  to 
have  been  built  in  the  time  of  the  republic.  Serersl  remains  of  (heia 
'exist  in  the  Pescheria  or  fish-market ;  they  were  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
and  have  been  traced  and  engraved  by  Piraneai. 

'  The  magnificent  theatre  of  Marcellus  was  built  on  the  site  where 
Suetonius  has  before  informed  ua  that  Julius  Ctesar  intended  to  erect  one 
(p.  30).  It  Bt«od  between  the  portico  of  Octavia  and  the  hill  (rf  the 
capitol.  Augustus  gave  it  Che  name  of  his  nephew  Marcellus,  though  h« 
was  then  dead.  Its  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Piaaza  Montanara, 
where  the  Orsini  &mily  haie  a  palace  erected  on  the  site. 
'  *  'I'he  theatre  of  Balbus  was  the  third  of  the  three  permanent  Iheatroi 
llf  Some.  Tbo«e  of  Pemper  and  Marcellus  have  been  ah^ady  mentioned 
*  Among  these  were,  at  leaal,  tha  noble  portico,  if  not  thu  whol^  of  tM 
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XXX.  He  divided  the  city  into  regions  and  disbi»itdi  or- 
daining that  the  annual  magistrates  should  take  hy  lot  flw 
thaige  of  thfj  former ;  and  that  the  latter  should  be  super- 
intended by  wardens  chosen  out  of  the  people  of  each  neigh- 
fcourhood.  He  appointed  a  nightly  watch  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  accidents  from  Are  ;  and,  to  prevent  the  frequent  inr 
Undations,  he  widened  and  cleantied  the  bed  of  the  Tiber,  which 
liad  in  the  coarse  of  years  been  almost  dammed  up  with  rubbish, 
and  the  channel  narrowed  by  the  ruins  of  houses.'  To  render 
the  approaches  to  the  city  more  comra.odious,  he  took  upon 
himself  the  chaise  of  repairing  the  Flaminian  way  aa  far  aa 
"Ariminum,'  and  distributed  the  repairs  of  the  other  roads 
amongst  several  peraons  who  had  obtained  the  honour  of  n 
triumph ;  to  he  defrayed  out  of  the  money  arising  itom  the 
if  war.  Temples  decayed  by  time,  or  destroyed  by 
either  repaired  or  rebuilt ;  and  enriched  them,  aawefl 
aa  many  others,  with  splendid  offerings.  On.  a  single  occa- 
Bion,  he  deposited  in  the  cell  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capito- 
linua,  sixteen  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  with  jewels  and  pearls 
U  the  amount  of  fifty  millions  of  sesterces. 

XSXI.  The  office  of  Poutifex  Maximna,  of  which  lie  could 
e  of  the  Botottdo,  on 


t. 


Agrippa  also  buill  the  temple  of  Neplune,  aad  the  portico  of  tlie  Argo- 

'  To  whslBver  eitent  Augustus  may  bave  cleared  oat  the  hed  of  the 
Tib«i,  the  pri>cess  of  its  being  encumbereil  with  an  alluvium  of  rains  and 
mud  has  b«pn  ronetandy  going  on.  Hot  many  years  ago,  a  scheme  was 
Jet  on  foot  for  clearing  it  by  prisate  enterprise,  principally  int  the  sake  lA 
the  laluahle  remains  of  art  which  it  ia  supposed  to  contain. 
'  '  The  Via  Flaminia  was  prohably  undertaken  by  the  censor  Caius  Flami. 
■lui,  and  finished  by  his  aoaof  thesame  name,  who  was  consul  a.u.c.SUG, 
Ind  employed  his  soldiers  in  forming  it  after  subduing  the  Ligurians.  It 
led  from  the  Flumentan  gate,  now  the  Porta  det  Ptgiolo,  through  Etruria 
and  Umbria  into  the  Cisalpine  Gaul,  endinj  at  Ariminum,  the  frontier 
town  of  the  (erritories  of  the  republic,  now  Rimini,  on  the  Adiialic ;  and 
is  traTclled  by  every  tourist  who  takes  the  route,  north  of  the  Appenines, 
through  the  States  of  the  Church,  to  Rome.  Every  one  knows  that  thu 
great  highways,  not  only  in  Italy  but  in  the  provinces,  neie  among  tht 
SMMt  magnificai  t  and  endoriug  noika  of  the  Romao  people. 
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Ijot  decently  deprive  Lepidus  as  long  as  he  Hred,'  he  assumed 
lis  soon  as  he  was  dead.  He  then  caused  all  prophetical  books, 
both  in  Latin  and  Greek,  the  authors  of  which  were  either  un- 
known, or  of  no  great  authority,  f*  be  brought  in ;  and  the 
whole  collection,  amounting  to  upwards  of  two  thousand 
volmneB,  he  committed  to  the  flames,  preserving  only  the 
Sibylline  oracles ;  hut  not  even  tlinae  without  a  strict  exaniiaa- 
tion,  to  ascertain  which  were  genuine.  This  being  done,  h^ 
fieposifed  them  in  two  gilt  coffers,  under  the  pedestal  of  the 
statue  of  the  Palatine  Apollo.  He  restored  the  calendar,  whieU 
had  been  corrected  by  Julius  Ciesar,  but  through  negligence 
was  again  fallen  into  confiision,'  to  its  former  regularity ;  and 
upon  that  occasion,  called  the  month  Sestilis,^  by  hia  own 
name,  August,  rather  than  September,  in  which  he  was  bom  ; 
because  in  it  he  had  obtained  his  first  consulship,  and  all  his 
moat  considerable  \ictories.'  He  increased  the  number,  dig- 
nity, and  revenues  of  the  priests,  and  especially  those  of  the 
Vestal  "Virgins.  And  when,  upon  the  death  of  one  of  them,  a 
n^w  one  was  to  be  taken,'  and  many  persons  made  interest 
that  their  daughters'  names  might  be  omitted  in  the  lists  foi 
election,  he  replied  with  aa  oath,  "If  either  of  my  own  grand- 
danghttrs  were  old  enough,  I  would  have  proposed  her." 

He  likewise  revived  some  old  religious  customs,  which  had 
become  obsolete  ;  as  the  augury  of  public  health,'  the  office  of 

•  It  had  formed  »  sort  of  honouraiile  retirement  in  wliich  Lepidus  KM 
stielved.  to  use  a  familiar  eipreseion,  when  Augustus  f^trid  of  him  quietlir 
from  the  Triamvirale.  Augustus  aeiumed  it  a.u.c.  740,  thus  centring 
the  laat  of  ali  the  great  offices  of  the  slate  in  his  own  person  ;  (hat  of 
Pontifex  Maiimus,  being  of  high  importance,  from  the  saactitj  attached 
to  it,  and  the  influence  it  gave  bim  over  ihe  whole  system  of  reUgioa.        , , 

'  In  the  thirty-six  years  since  the  calendar  was  corrected  by  Julius 
Cssar,  the  priests  bad  erroneously  intercalated  eleven  days  instead  of 
nine.     See  Jdlius,  c.  iI. 

^  SextiliH,  the  sixlh  month,  reckoning  from  March,  in  which  the  jtxc 
of  Romqlas  commenced. 

'  So  Cicero  called  the  day  on  which  he  returned  from  eiile,  the  day  of  ■ 
hia  "nativity"  and  his  "new  birth,"  iraXiyivvioiav,  a  word  which  bad 
afterwards  a  theological  sense,  from  its  use  in  the  New  Testament. 

'  Cipi,   There  is  a  peculiar  force  in  the  word  here  adopted  by  SuetoniHB ; 

the  form  used  by  the  PoDtifex  Maximus,  when  he  took  the  novice  from  the 

h«nd  of  her  father,  being  Te  lygiio  araala.  "  1  have  you,  my  dear,"  implyiiu; 

lbs  forcible  breach  of  foimet  ties,  as  in  the  case  of  a  captive  taken  in  wir. 

'  At  times  when  tbe  temple  of  Janus  was  shut,  and  then  oiilji  cwtu^ 
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high  priest  of  Jupiter,  tiie  religions  solemnity  of  the  Lnpcr* 

caiia,  with  the  Secular,  and  Compitalian  games.  He  pro- 
hibited  young  boys  from  running  in  the  Lupercalia;  and  ia 
respect  of  the  Secular  games,  isaued  aa  order,  that  no  young 
persona  of  either  sex  should  appear  at  any  public  diversions  in 
the  night-time,  unless  in  the  company  of  some  elderly  relation. 
He  ordered  the  household  gods  to  be  decked  twice  a  year  with 
spring  and  summer  flowers,'  iu  the  Compitalian  festival. 

Next  to  the  immortal  gods,  he  paid  ihe  highest  honours  to 
the  memory  of  those  generals  who  had  raised  the  Roman  state 
&om  itfl  \ow  origin  to  the  highest  pitch  of  grandeur.  He  ac- 
cordingly repaired  or  rebuilt  the  public  rfifices  erected  by 
them ;  preserving  the  former  inscriptions,  and  placing  statue? 
of  them  all,  with  triumphal  emblems,  in  both  the  porticos  of 
his  forum,  iaauiug  an  edict  eu  the  occasion,  iu  which  he  made 
the  following  declaration :  "  My  design  in  so  doing  is,  that 
the  Boman  people  may  require  tram  me,  and  all  succeeding 
princes,  a  conformity  to  tliose  illustrious  examples."  He  like- 
wise removed  the  statue  of  Pompey  from  the  senate-house,  in 
which  Caius  Ciesar  had  been  killed,  and  plac«d  it  under  a 
Eoarble  arch,  fronting  the  palace  attached  to  Fompey's  theatre. 

XXXII.  He  corrected  many  ill  practices,  which,  to  the  de- 
triment of  the  public,  had  either  survived  the  licentious  habits 
of  the  late  civil  wars,  or  else  originated  in  the  long  peace. 
Bands  of  robbers  shewed  themselves  openly,  completely  armed, 
under  colour  of  self-defence ;  and  in  different  parts  of  tha 
country,  travellers,  freemen  and  slaves  without  distinction, 
were  forcibly  carried  off,  and  kept  to  work  in  the  houses  of 
correction.'  Several  associations  were  formed  under  the  specious 

divinatiotii  vera  mtde,  preparatory  to  loleaio  lapplication  for  the  pab1ie> 
health.  "  m  if."  8B7B  Dia.  "  even  that  could  not  be  implored  from  the  gods, 
nnletB  the  ainna  were  propitinui,"  It  would  be  an  inquiry  af  some  in- 
tereiti  now  Ihat  the  eare  of  the  public  health  U  hecoming;  a  deparunent  of 
the  Blate,  with  what  uuistnry  meuurei  theie  becamiug  aoleiiinitiei  waie 
attended. 

'  rheophrastni  mentiani  the  spring  aud  snmnier  flowers  mo«t  suited 
far  these  chaplets.  Among  the  former,  were  hyacinthi,  rosea,  and  ^Ite 
violeia  j  among  the  latter,  Ivchinis,  amar^s,  iris,  and  aome  speciei  of 
lilies. 
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aune  of  &  new  college,  which  banded  together  fbr  the  perp«- 
tration  of  all  kiuds  of  villany.  The  banditti  he  quelled  by 
establishing  posts  of  soldiers  in  suitable  stations  for  the  puipoae; 
tiie  houses  of  correction  were  Bubjected  to  a  striet  Buperintend- 
ence;  all  associations,  those  only  excepted  which  were  of 
ancient  standing,  and  recognised  by  the  laws,  were  dissolved. 
He  burnt  all  the  notes  of  those  who  had  been  a  long  time  in  ar- 
rear  with  the  treasury,  as  being  the  principal  source  of  vexatious 
suits  and  prosecntions.  Places  in  the  city  claimed  by  the 
public,  where  the  right  was  doubtful,  he  adjudged  to  the  actual 
poasessors.  He  struck  out  of  the  list  of  criminals  the  names 
of  those  over  whom  prosecutions  had  been  long  impending, 
where  nothing  further  was  intended  by  the  informers  than  to 
gratify  their  own  malice,  by  seeing  their  enemies  humiliated ; 
laying  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  if  any  one  chose  to  renew  a  pro- 
secution, he  should  incur  the  risk  of  the  punishment  which  ho 
sought  to  inflict.  And  that  crimes  might  not  escape  punishi 
ment,  nor  business  be  neglected  by  delay,  he  ordered  the  courts 
to  sit  during  the  thirty  days  which  were  spent  in  celebrating 
honorary  games.  To  the  three  classes  of  judges  then  existing, 
he  added  a  fourth,  consisting  of  persons  of  inferior  order,  who 
were  called  Ducenarii,  and  decided  all  litigations  about  trifling 
Bums.  He  chose  judges  from  the  age  of  thirty  years  and  np^ 
wards ;  that  is  five  years  younger  than  had  been  usual  before. 
And  a  great  many  declining  the  office,  he  was  with  much  diffi- 
culty prevailed  upon  to  allow  each  class  of  judges  a  twelve; 
month's  vacation  in  turn ;  and  the  courts  to  be  shut  daring  the 
months  of  Kovember  and  December.' 

XXXIII.  He  was  himself  assiduous  in  his  functions  as  a 
judge,  and  would  sometimes  prolong  his  sittings  even  into 
the  night :'  if  he  were  indisposed,  his  litter  was  placed  before 

confined  in  fetters,  in  the  intervals  of  tlie  severe  tasks  ia  grinding  at  the 
hand-milla,  quarrying  stones,  drawing  water,  and  other  hard  agricultural 
labour  in  which  they  were  employed. 

I  These  montba  were  not  only  "  tha  Long  Vacation  "  of  the  lawyers, 
but  during  them  there  was  a  general  cessation  of  business  at  Rome ;  the 
calendar  exhibiting  a  coaslant  succession  of  festivals.  The  month  of 
DecembeT,  in  particular,  was  devoted  to  pleasure  and  relaxatkm. 

'  Causes  are  mentioned,  the  hearing  of  which  was  so  protracted  that 
Bght*  were  required  in  the  court ;  and  sometime*  they  lasted,  we  tfe  toldb 
u  1m([  as  clerBo  or  twelve  dafs. 
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the  tribunal,  or  lie  adminiatered  justice  reclining  en  his  conch  at 
home ;  displaying  alwaj-a  not  only  the  greateat  attention,  hut 
extreme  leuitj-.  To  save  a  culprit,  who  evidently  appeared 
guilty  of  parricide,  from  the  extreme  penalty  of  heing  sewn 
up  in  a  sack,  because  none  were  punished  in  that  manner  but 
such  as  confessed  the  fact,  he  is  said  to  have  interrogated  him 
tlms :  "  Surely  you  did  not  kill  your  father,  did  you  ?"  And 
when,  IE  a  trial  of  a  eauae  about  a  forged  will,  all  those  who 
had  signed  it  were  liable  to  the  penalty  of  the  Cornelian  law, 
he  ordered  that  his  colleagues  on  the  tribunal  should  not  only  be 
furnished  with  the  two  tablets  by  which  they  decided,  "guilty 
or  not  guilty,"  but  with  a  third  likewise,  ignoring  the  offence  of 
those  who  should  appear  to  have  given  their  signatures  through 
any  deception  or  mistake.  All  appeals  in  causes  between  in- 
habitants of  Home,  he  assigned  every  year  to  the  pnotor  of 
the  city ;  and  where  provincials  were  concerned,  to  men  of 
consular  rank,  to  one  of  whom  the  business  of  each  province 


XXXIV.  Some  laws  he  abrogated,  and  he  made  some  new 
ones;  such  as  the  sumptuary  law,  that  relating  to  adultery  and 
the  violation  of  chastity,  the  law  against  bribery  in  elections, 
and  likewise  that  for  the  encouragement  of  marriage.     Having 

.  been  more  severe  in  hia  reform  of  this  law  than  the  rest,  he 
'  found  the  people  utterly  averse  to  submit  to  it,  unless  the  penal- 
ties were  abohshed  or  mitigated,  besides  allowing  an  interval 
of  three  years  after  a  wife's  death,  and  increasing  the  premiums 
on  marriage.  The  equestrian  order  clamoured  loudly,  at  a 
spectacle  in  the  theatre,  for  its  total  repeal ;  whereupon  he  sent 
for  the  children  of  Germanicua,  and  shewed  them  partly  sitting 
uponhiaownlap,  and  partly  on  their  father's;  intimating  by  his 
looks  and  gestures,  that  they  ought  not  to  think  it  a  grievance 
to  follow  the  example  of  that  young  man.  But  finding  that 
the  force  of  the  law  was  eluded,  by  marrying  girls  under  the 
age  of  puberty,  and  by  frequent  change  of  wives,  he  limited 
the  time  for  consummation  after  espousals,  and  imposed  re- 
strictions on  divorce, 

XXXV.  By  two  separate  scrutinies  he  reduced  to  their  for- 
mer number  and  splendour  the  si^nate,  which  had  been 
•wamped  by  a  disorderly  crowd ;  for  they  were  now  more  than  m 
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thowBBJid  andsomeof  them  verymeaa  persona,  who, afterCsBsar'i 
death,  had  been  chosen  by  dinC  of  interest  and  bribery,  bo  that 
tiiey  had  the  nickname  of  Oreini  among  the  people.'  The  first 
of  these  BcrutinieB  was  left  to  themselveB,  each  senator  naming 
anotlier ;  but  the  last  was  conducted  by  himself  and  Agrippa. 
On  this  occasion  he  is  believed  to  have  takim  his  Beat  as  he 
presided,  with  a  coat  of  mail  under  his  tunic,  and  a  sword  by 
his  side,  and  with  ten  of  the  stoutest  men  of  senatorial  rank, 
who  were  his  friends,  standing  round  his  chair.  Cordus  Cre- 
mutius'  relates  that  no  senator  was  suffered  to  approach  him, 
except  singly,  and  after  having  his  bosom  searched  [for  secreted 
daggers].  Some  he  obliged  to  bare  the  grace  of  declining  the 
office  ;  these  he  allowed  to  retain  the  privileges  of  wearing  the 
distinguishing  dress,  occupying  the  seats  at  the  solemn  spec- 
tacles, and  of  feasting  publicly,  reserved  to  the  senatorial 
order.*  That  those  who  were  chosen  and  approi  ed  of,  might 
perform  their  functions  under  more  solemn  obligations,  and 
with  less  inconvenience,  he  ordered  that  every  senator,  before 
he  took  his  seat  in  the  house,  should  pay  his  devotions,  with 
an  offering  of  frankincense  and  wine,  at  the  altar  of  that  God 
in  whose  temple  the  senate  then  assembled,'  and  that  their 
stated  meetings  should  be  only  twice  in  the  month,  namely,  on 
the  emends  and  ides ;  and  that  in  the  months  of  September 
and  October,'  a  certain  number  only,  chosen  by  lot,  such  as  the 
law  required  to  give  validity  to  a  decree,  should  be  required 
to  attend.      For  himself,    he  resolved  to  choose  every  six 

'  Orciai.  They  were  alio  eilled  Cbaronites,  the  pnint  of  the  BBrcasin 
being,  that  Ihey  owed  their  etevation  to  a  dead  man,  one  wbo  was  gone  to 
Orcus,  namely  Julius  Cieiar,  after  whose  death  Mark  Antonj'  introduced 
into  the  senate  many  persons  of  Ion  rank  who  vere  designated  for  that 
honour  in  a  document  left  by  the  deceased  emperor. 

'  Cordus  Creniutius  wrote  s  History  of  the  Civil  Wars,  and  the  Times 
of  Augustus,  as  we  are  informed  by  Dio,  6,  52. 

'  In  front  of  the  orchestra. 

<  The  senate  usually  assembled  in  one  of  the  temples,  and  there  was 
an  altar  consecrated  to  sonie  god  in  the  ctirta,  where  they  otherwise  met, 
as  that  to  Victor;  in  the  Julian  Curia. 

'  To  allow  of  their  absence  dutiuf  the  vintage,  always  an  importaat 
season  in  rural  affairs  in  wine-gravting  countries.  In  ibe  middle  and  soutb 
of  Italy,  it  begins  in  September,  and,  in  the  worst  aspects,  the  grapes  art 
generally  clemd  before  the  end  of  October.  In  elevated  districts  thej 
hung  OD  the  trees,  as  we  have  witaeased,  till  the  moatb  of  Novembw. 
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toontfafl  a  new  council,  with  whom  he  might  consult  prei-io'isly 
upon  such  aflaiiB  aa  he  judged  proper  at  any  time  to  lay 
before  the  fiill  senate.  He  also  took  the  votea  of  the  senators 
upon  any  suhjeot  of  importance,  not  according  to  cuBtom,  nor 
in  regular  oiiier,  hut  as  he  pleased :  that  every  one  might  hold 
himself  ready  to  give  his  opinion,  rather  thii  a  mere  vote  of 
assent. 

XXXTI.  He  also  made  several  other  alterations  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  amongwhich  were  these  follow- 
ing :  that  the  acts  of  the  senate  should  not  be  published ;'  that 
the  magistrates  should  not  be  sent  into  the  pro\-inces  immedi- 
ately after  the  expiration  of  their  office  ;  that  the  proconsuls 
Bhould  have  a  certain  sum  assigned  them  out  of  the  treasury 
for  mules  and  tents,  which  used  before  to  be  contracted  for  by 
the  government  with  private  persons ;  that  the  management  of 
the  treasury  should  be  transferred  from  the  city-quajstors  to 
the  pr«tors,  or  those  who  had  already  served  In  the  latter  ofB.ce ; 
and  that  the  decemviri  should  call  together  the  court  of  One 
hundred,  which  had  been  formerly  summoned  hy  those  who 
liad  filled  the  ofSce  of  qutestor. 

XXXVII.  To  augment  the  number  of  persons  employed 
in  the  administration  of  the  state,  he  devised  several  new  offices; 
ench  as  surveyors  of  the  public  buildings,  of  the  roads,  the 
aqueducts,  and  the  bed  of  the  Tiber ;  for  the  distribution  of  com 
to  the  people  ;  the  prBsfecture  of  the  city  ;  a  triumvirate  for 
the  election  of  the  senators ;  and  another  for  inspecting  the 
several  troops  of  the  equestrian  order,  as  often  as  it  was  ne- 
cessary. He  revived  the  office  of  censor,'  which  had  been  long 
disused,  and  increased  the  number  of  prtetors.  He  likewise 
required  that  whenever  the  consulship  was  conferred  on  him, 
he  should  have  two  colleagues  instead  of  one ;    but  his  pro- 

>  JdUus  Csaar  had  introduced  the  contrary  practice.   See  IvLivs,  c.  xx. 

'  A.ir.c.  312,  two  niagislrates  were  created,  under  the  name  of  Censon, 
vhose  office,  at  first,  was  to  lake  an  account  of  the  number  of  the  people, 
■nd  the  value  of  their  estates.  Power  was  afterwards  granted  them  to 
Inspect  the  morals  of  the  people  ;  and  from  this  period  tlie  office  became 
•f  great  importance.  After  Sylla,  the  election  of  censors  nas  intermitted 
(or  about  serenteen  years.  Under  the  emperors,  the  office  of  censor  wai 
abolished ;  but  the  chief  fuuctians  of  it  were  exercised  by  the  CDperorl 
tbcDuelTes,  and  frequenti]'  both  iiith  caprice  and  severity. 
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poBal  was  rejected,  all  the  senatare  deolaiing  by  acclamation 
lliut  he  abated  his  high  majesty  quite  enough  in  not  filling  the 
office  alone,  and  consenting  to  share  it  witB  another. 

XXXVIII.  He  was  unsparing  in  the  reward  of  military 
merit,  having  granted  to  above  thirty  generals  the  honour  of 
the  greater  triumph ;  besides  which,  he  took  care  to  have  tri- 
umphal decorations  voted  by  the  senate  for  more  than  that 
number.  That  the  sons  of  senators  might  become  early  ac- 
quainted with  the  administration  of  atTairs,  he  permitted  them, 
at  the  ^e  when  they  took  the  garb  of  manhood,' to  assume 
also  the  distinction  of  the  senatorian  robe,  with  its  broad  border, 
and  to  be  present  at  the  debates  in  the  senate-house.  When 
they  entered  the  military  service,  he  not  only  gave  them  ths 
rank  of  military  tribunes  in.  the  legions,  but  likewise  the  com- 
mand of  the  auxiliary  horse.  And  that  all  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  military  experience,  he  commonly  joined 
two  sons  of  senators  in  command  of  each  troop  of  horse.  He 
fi^uently  reviewed  the  troops  of  the  equestrian  order,  reviving 
the  ancient  custom  of  a  cavalcade,'  wMch  had  been  long  laid 
aside.  But  he  did  not  suffer  any  one  to  be  obliged  by  an  ac- 
cuser to  dismount  while  he  passed  in  review,  as  had  formerly 
been  the  practice.     Aa  for  such  as  were  infirm  with  age,  or 

'  Young  men  unli!  they  were  seventeen  years  of  age.  and  Touni;  women 
until  they  were  married,  wore  a  white  robe  borilered  with  purple,  called 
Taffe  Prteleria.  The  former,  when  they  had  completed  this  perioii, 
laid  aside  the  dress  of  minority,  and  assumed  the  Tuaa  Vtriht,  or  manly 
liabit.  The  ceremony  of  changing  the  logB  was  performed  with  great 
solemnity  before  the  ima^a  of  the  Ltiret,  to  whom  the  Bulla  was  con- 
■ecraled.  On  this  occasion,  they  went  either  to  the  Capitol,  or  to  some 
temple,  to  pay  their  devotions  to  the  tods. 

'  'IVantwctio  :  a.  proceision  of  the  equestrian  order,  which  thev  made 
with  great  splendour  through  the  city,  every  vear,  on  the  fifteenth  of  July. 
Thay  rode  on  horsebaclt  from  the  temple  of  Honour,  or  of  Mars,  without 
the  city,  to  the  Capitol,  with  wreaths  of  alive  on  their  heads,  dressed  in 
rohes  of  scarlet,  and  beaiing  in  their  hands  the  military  omaaients  which 
they  had  received  from  their  general,  u  a  reward  of  their  valour.  The 
knights  rode  »p  to  the  censor,  sealed  on  his  curule  chair  in  fioiit  of  the 
Capitol,  and  dismounting,  led  their  horses  in  review  before  biia.  If  an; 
of  the  knights  was  corrupt  in  his  morals,  had  diminished  his  fortune  l^ 
low  the  legal  standard,  or  even  had  not  taken  pro[iercareof  his  horse,  th« 
cenior  ordered  him  to  sell  his  horse,  by  nhich  he  was  considered  as  ir. 
^tailed  from  the  equestrian  order. 
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any  way  deformed,  he  allowed  them  to  aend  their  horses  he* 
fore  them,  eominjf  ou  foot  to  answer  to  their  names,  when  the 
muster  roll  was  called  over  soon  afterwards.  He  permitted 
those  who  had  attained  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  desired 
not  to  keep  their  horse  any  longer,  to  haVe  the  privilege  of 
giving  it  up. 

XXXIX.  With  the  assistance  of  ten  senators,  he  obliged 
each  of  the  lioman  knights  to  give  an  aceotiht  of  his  life  :  in 
regard  to  those  who  fell  under  his  dispioasiire,  some  were  pun- 
ished; others  had  a  mark  of  infamy  set  agftiiist  their  names. 
The  most  part  he  only  reprimanded,  hilt^'not  ail.  the  same 
terms.  The  mildest  mode  of  reproof  was  by  delivering  them 
tablets,'  the  contents  of  which,  confined  to  themselves,  they 
were  to  read  on  the  spot.  Some  he  disgraced  for  borrowing 
money  at  low  interest,  and  letting  it  out  again  npon  usurious 

XL.  In  the  election  of  tribunes  of  the  people,  if  there  was 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  eenatorian  candidates,  he  nominated 
others  from  the  equestrian  order;  granting  them  the  liberty, 
after  the  expiration  of  their  office,  to  continue  in  whichsoever 
of  the  two  orders  they  pleased.  As  most  of  the  knights  had 
been  much  reduced  in  their  estates-  by  the  civil  wars,  and 
therefore  durst  not  sit  to  see  the  public  games  in  the  theatre 
in  the  seats  allotted  to  their  order,  for  fear  of  the  penalty  pro- 
vided by  the  law  in  that  case,  he  enacted,  that  none  were 
liable  to  it,  who  bad  themselves,  or  whoso  parents  had  ever, 
possessed  a  knight's  estate.  He  took  the  census  of  the  Roman 
people  street  by  street :  and  that  the  people  might  not  be  too 
often  taken  from  their  business  to  receive  the  distribution  of 
corn,  it  was  his  intention  to  deliver  tickets  three  times  a'  year 
for  four  months  respectively ;  but  at  their  request,  he  con- 
tinued the  former  regulation,  that  they  should  receive  their 

I  PugiBana  nere  »  kind  of  pocket  book,  bo  culled,  hecBosie  memo* 
ranciuins  were  wrillen  or  impinged  by  the  ttyti,  on  their  wsied  sirfjiw. 
Tbey  appear  to  have  been  of  vejy  ancient  origin,  for  we  read  of  lh«ia  . 
ta  Unmer  auder  tlie  name  of  tlivunif.— IL  £.  169. 

Writilli  diie  11iing»  upou  ill  talilet'a  roll. 
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■hare  monthly.  He  revived  the  former  law  of  elections,  en- 
dcavouricg,  by  various  penalties,  tfl  suppress  the  practice  of 
bribery.  Upon  the  day  of  election,  he  distributed  to  the  tree- 
men  of  the  Fabian  and  Scaptiau  tribes,  in  which  he  himself 
was  enrolled,  a  thouaund  si^terees  each,  that  they  might  look 
for  nothing  from  any  of  the  candidates.  Considering  it  of  ex- 
treme importance  to  preserve  the  Roman  people  pure,  and  un- 
tainted wi^h  a  mijcture  of  foreign  or  servile  blood,  he  not  only 
bestowed  the  freedom  of  the  city  with  a  sparing  hand,  but  laid 
some  restriction  upon  the  practice  of  manumitting  slaves. 
When  Tiberius  interceded  with  him  for  the  freedom  of  Bomo 
in  behalf  of  a  Greek  client  of  his,  he  vprote  to  him  for  answer, 
"  I  shall  not  grant  it,  unless  he  comes  himself,  and  satisfies 
me  that  he  has  just  grounds  for  the  application."  And  when 
Livia  begged  the  freedom  of  the  city  for  a  tributary  Gaul,  he 
refused  it,  but  offered  to  release  him  from  payment  of  taxes, 
saying,  "  I  shall  sooner  suffer  some  loss  in  my  exchequer,  than 
that  the  citizenship  of  Eome  be  rendered  too  common."  Not 
content  with  interposing  many  obstacles  to  either  the  partial 
or  complete  emancipation  of  slaves,  by  quibbles  respecting  tbo 
number,  condition  and  difference  of  those  who  were  to  be  ma- 
numitted ;  he  likewise  enacted  that  none  who  had  been  pnt  in 
chains  or  tortured,  should  ever  obtain  the  freedom  of  the  city 
in  any  degree.  He  endeavoured  also  to  restore  the  old  habit 
and  djess  of  the  Komans  ;  and  upon  seeing  once,  in  an  assembly 
of  the  people,  a  crowd  in  grey  cloats,'  he  exclaimed  with  in- 
dignation, "  See  there, 

m  dominos,  gentenique  togBCem."! 


And  he  gave  orders  to  the  ediles  not  to  permit,  in  future,  any 
Koman  to  be  present  in  the  forum  or  circus  imlesa  ihej'  took 
off  their  short  coats,  and  wore  the  toga. 

>  PuUatemia  ;  dusky,  either  from  their  dark  colour,  or  their  being 
■oiled.  The  togs  wbb  nhite,  and  mia  the  distinguishing  costume  of  the 
sovereign  people  of  Rome,  without  which,  (hey  were  not  to  appear  in 
public ;  as  memberB  of  an  uniTCrsity  are  forbidden  to  do  ao,  without  the 
icademical  dress,  or  officers  in  garrisons  out  of  their  regiroentala, 

'  .£d.L1BS. 
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XLI.  He  displayed  his  munificeace  to  all  i-anks  of  the  peo* 
pie  on  various  occaaions,  MoreoTcr,  upon  his  bringing  tha 
treasure  belonging  to  the  kings  of  Egypt  into  the  city,  in  his 
Alexandrian  triumph,  he  ffiade  money  bo  plentifuJ,  that  inte- 
rest fell,  and  the  price  of  land  rose  considerably.  And  after- 
wards, as  often  as  lai^e  sums  of  money  came  into  his  posse- 
sion by  means  of  confiscationa,  he  vould  lend  it  free  of  interest, 
for  a  fixed  term,  to  such  as  could  give  security  for  the  double 
of  what  was  borrowed.  The  estate  necessary  to  qualify  a 
senator,  instead  of  eight  hundred  thousand  sesterces,  the 
former  standard,  he  ordered,  for  the  future,  to  be  twelve  hun- 
dred thousand ;  and  to  those  who  had  not  so  much,  he  made 
good  the  deficiency.  He  often  made  donations  to  the  jieoplo, 
but  generally  of  different  sums ;  sometimes  four  hundred, 
sometimes  three  hundred,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  sesterces ; 
upon  which  oeeaaions,  he  extended  his  bounty  even  to  young 
boys,  who  before  were  not  used  to  receive  anything,  until  they 
arrived  at  eleven  years  of  age.  In  a  scarcity  of  com,  he  would 
frequently  let  tbem  have  it  at  a  very  low  price,  or  none  at  aU ; 
nnd  doubled  the  number  of  the  money  tickets. 

XLII.  But  to  show  that  he  was  a  prince  who  regarded 
more  the  good  of  his  people  than  their  applause,  he  repri- 
manded them  very  severely,  upon  their  complaining  of  the 
scarcity  and  dearness  of  wine.  "  My  son-ia-law,  Agrippa," 
he  said,  "has  sufficiently  provided  for  quenching  your  thirst, 
by  the  great  plenty  of  water  with  which  he  has  supplied  the 
town."  TJpon  their  demanding  a  gift  which  he  had  promised 
them,  he  said,  "  I  am  a  man  of  my  word."  But  upon  their 
importuning  him  for  one  which  he  had  not  promised,  he  issued 
a  proclamation  ubpraiding  them  for  their  scandalous  impudence ; 
at  the  same  time  telling  them,  "I  shall  now  give  you  nothing, 
whatever  I  may  have  intended  to  do."  With  the  same  strict 
firmness,  when,  upon  a  promise  he  had  made  of  a  donative,  he 
found  many  slaves  had  been  emancipated  and  enrolled  amongst 
the  citizens,  he  declared  that  no  one  should  receive  anything 
who  was  not  included  in  the  promise,  and  he  gave  the  rest 
less  than  he  had  promised  them,  in  order  that  the  amount  hu 
had  set  apart  might  hold  out.  On  one  occasion,  in  a  season 
of  great  scarcity,  which  it  was  difficult  to  remedy,  he  ordered 
aut  of  the  city  the  troops  of  slaves  brought  for  sale,  Iho  gladi- 
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BitorB  belonging  to  the  masters  of  defence,  and  all  foreigners, 
excepting  physicians  and  the  teachers  of  the  liberal  acieccea. 
Part  of  the  domestic  sJi^vPi  ■were  Hliewise  ordered  to  be  dis- 
missed. "Wlieii,  at  last,  plenty  was  restored,  he  writes  thus  s 
"I  was  much  inclined  to  abolish  for  ever  fie  practice  of  al- 
lowing the  people  com  at  the  public  expense,  because  they 
trust  so  much  to  it,  that  they  are  too  lazy  to  till  their  lands ; 
hut  I  did  not  persevere  in  my  design,  as  I  felt  sure  that  the 
practice  would  some  time  or  other  be  revived  by  some  one  am- 
bitious of  popular  faTour."  HoweTer,  he  so  managed  tho 
ailair  ever  afterwards,  that  as  much  account  was  taken  of  hus- 
bandmen and  traders,  as  of  tiie  idle  populace.' 

XLHI.  In  the  number,  variety,  and  magnificence  of  his 
public  spectacles,  he  surpassed  all  former  example,  Four-and- 
twcnty  times,  he  says,  he  treated  the  people  with  games  upon 
his  own  account,  and  three- and- twenty  times  for  such  magis- 
trates as  were  either  absent,  or  not  able  to  afford  the  expense. 
The  perfoimances  took  place  sometimes  in  the  different  streets 
of  the  city,  and  upon  several  stages,  by  players  in  all  lan- 
guages. The  same  he  did  not  only  in  tiie  forum  and  amphi- 
theatre, but  in  the  circus  likewise,  and  in  the  septa;'  and 
sometimes  he  exhibited  only  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts.  He 
entertained  the  people  with  wrestlers  in  the  Campus  Martiiis, 
where  wooden  seats  were  erected  for  the  purpose;  and  aiso 
with  a  naval  fight,  for  which  be  excavated  the  ground  near 
the  Tiber,  where  there  is  now  the  grove  of  the  Ciesars.  During 
these  two  entertainments  he  stationed  guards  in  the  city,  lest, 
by  robbers  taking  advantage  of  the  small  number  of  people  left 
at  home,  it  might  be  exposed  to  depredations.  In  the  circus  he 
exhibited  chariot  and  foot  races,  and  combats  with  wild  beasts, 
in  which  the  performers  were  often  youths  of  the  highest  rank. 
His  favourite  spectacle  was  the  Trojan  game,  acted  by  a  selef't 
number  of  boys,  in  parties  differing  in  age  and  station ;  think- 

'  It  is  hardlj'  necessary  to  direct  the  careful  reader's  attention  to  tibws 
of  political  economy  so  worthy  of  an  enlightened  prince.  Bm  it  was 
eaaier  to  make,  the  Roman  people  wear  the  toga,  than  to  forego  the  cry  of 
"  Panem  el  Circenses." 

'  Septa  were  enelosiirea  made  with  boards,  commonly  for  the  pnrpos* 
of  dbtriliutiog  the  people  Into  distinct  classes,  sad  erected  ocL-aiianallj 
Uke  OUT  buttings. 
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ing  that  it  was  a  practice  both  excellent  in  itself,  and  sano. 
tioned  by  ancient  usage,  that  the  spirit  of  the  young  noblei 
should  be  displayed  in.  sach  exercises.  Caiog  Nonius  Aspre- 
nas,  who  was  lamed  by  a  fall  in  this  diversion,  he  presented 
with  a  gold  collar,  and  allowed  him  and  hia  posterity  to  hear 
the  surname  of  Torquati.  But  soon  afterwards  he  gare  up 
the  exhibition  of  this  game,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  ana 
bitter  speech  marie  in  the  senate  by  Asinlus  PoUio,  the  orator, 
in  which  he  coraplained  bitterly  of  the  misfortune  of^ser- 
ninua,  his  grandson,  who  likewise  broke  his  leg  in  the  samp 
diversion. 

Sometimes  he  engaged  fioraan  knights  to  act  upon  tho  stage, 
or  to  fight  as  gladiators ;  but  only  before  the  practice  was 
prohibited  by  a  decree  of  the  senate.  Thenceforth,  the  only 
exhibition  he  made  of  that  kind,  was  that  of  a  young  man 
named  Lucius,  of  a  good  family,  who  was  not  quite  two  feet 
in  height,  and  weighed  only  seventeen  pounds,  but  had  a 
stentorian  voice.  In  one  of  his  public  spectacles,  he  brought 
the  hostages  of  the  Parthians,  the  first  ever  sent  to  Kome  from 
that  nation,  through  the  middle  of  the  amphitheatre,  and 
placed  them  in  the  second  tier  of  seats  above  him.  He  used 
litewise,  at  times  when  there  were  no  public  entertainments, 
if  any  thing  was  brought  to  Pome  which  was  uncommon,  and 
might  gratify  curiosity,  to  expose  it  to  public  view,  in  any 
place  whatever ;  as  he  did  a  rhinoceros  in  the  Sept%  a  tiger 
upon  a  stage,  and  a  snake  fifty  cubits  long  in  the  Comitium. 
It  happened  in  the  Circensian  games,  which  he  performed  in 
consequence  of  a  vow,  that  he  was  taken  ill,  and  obliged  to 
attend  the  Thensffi,'  reclining  on  a  litter.  Another  time,  in 
the  games  celebrated  for  the  opening  of  the  theatre  of  Mar- 
cellus,  the  joints  of  his  cumle  chair  happening  to  give  way, 
he  fell  on  his  back.     And  in  the  games  exhibit^  by  his 

'  The  Thenta  wbi  a  splendid  carriage  with  four  wheela,  and  four 
horses,  idorned  with  ivory  and  silver,  in  nhitti,  at  the  Circensian  games,' 
the  iniages  of  the  gods  were  drann  in  solemn  proeesaioa  from  their 
ihrinei,  to  a  place  in  the  circus,  called  the  Pulvinar,  where  couches  wera 
prepared  for  their  reception.  It  received  its  name  from  thongs  (lora 
letiga)  stretched  before  it ;  and  was  attended  in  the  procession  by  per- 
sons of  the  first  rank,  in  their  most  magnificent  apparel.  The  attendaatt 
took  delight  in  putting  their  hands  to  the  traces  :  and  if  a  hoy  happened 
to  let  go  the  thong  which  he  held,  it  was  an  indispensable  r^e  tbM  IIm 
pnicessian  should  be  renewed. 
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grandsons,  when  (he  people  were  in  SHch  consternation,  by 
an  alarm  raised  that  the  theatre  was  falling,  that  all  his  efforts 
to  re-asaure  them  and  keep  thoiu  quiet,  failed,  he  moved 
from  his  place,  and  seated  himself  in  that  part  of  the  theatre 
which  was  thought  to  be  exposed  to  most  danger. 

XLIV.  He  corrected  the  confusion  and  disorder  with 
which  the  spectators  took  their  seats  at  the  public  games,  after 
•m  affront  which  was  offered  to  a  senator  at  Pnteoli,  for 
whom,  in  a  crowded  theatre,  no  one  would  mako  room.  He 
therefore  procured  a  decree  of  the  senate,  that  in  ali  public 
spectacles  of  any  sort,  and  in  any  place  whatever,  the  first 
tier  of  benches  should  be  left  empty  for  the  accommodation  of 
senators.  He  would  not  even  permit  the  anibassadors  of 
free  nations,  nor  of  those  which  were  allies  of  Rome,  to  sit 
in  the  orchestra;  having  found  that  some  manumitted 
slaves  had  been  sent  under  that  character.  He  separated  the 
soldiery  from  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  assigned  to  married 
plebeians  their  particular  rows  of  seats.  To  the  boys  he  as. 
signed  their  own  benches,  and  to  their  tutors  the  seats  which 
were  nearest  it ;  ordering  that  none  clothed  in  black  should 
sit  in  the  centre  of  the  circle.'  Nor  would  he  allow  any 
women  to  witness  the  combats  of  gladiators,  except  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  theatre,  although  they  formerly  used  to 
take  their  places  promiseuoualy  with  &e  rest  of  the  spectators. 
To  the  vestal  virgins  he  granted  seats  in  the  theatre,  reserved 
for  them  only,  oppowte  the  pnetor's  bench.  He  excluded, 
however,  the  whole  female  sex  from  seeing  the  wrestlers :  so 
that  in  the  games  which  he  exhibited  upon  his  accession  to 
the  office  of  high-priest,  he  deferred  producing  a  pair  of  com- 
batants which  the  people  called  for,  until  the  nest  morning  ; 
aod  intimated  by  proclamation,  "his  pleasure  that  no  woman 
should  appear  in  the  theatre  before  five  o'clock." 

XLV.  He  generally  viewed  the  Circensian  games  himself, 
from  the  upper  rooms  of  the  houses  of  hisfKendsor  freedmen; 
sometimes  from  the  place  appointed  for  the  statues  of  the 
gods,  and  sitting  in  company  with  his  wife  and  children.     Ho 

'  The  Ca»eo  was  the  name  of  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  thealr* 
where  the  spectators  eat.  The  foremost  rows  vere  called  cocm  ^irinu,  oi 
'  muj  the  ]aM,  cavea  uftinu,  or  ttiniDw  ;  and  the  miihlle,  cc»«i  •ttdit 
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occusionally  absented  himself  from  the  Rpectacles  for  gevsrtl 
hours,  and  sometimes  for  whole  daje;  but  not  without  first 
making  an  apology,  and  appointing  substitutes  to  preside  in 
his  stead.  When  present,  he  never  attended  to  ajiy&.ing  else  ■ 
either  to  avoid  the  reflections  which  he  used  to  say  were  com- 
monly made  upon  his  father,  Cseaar,  for  perusing  letters  and 
memorials,  and  making  rescripts  during  the  spectacles ;  or 
from  the  real  pleasure  he  took  in  attending  those  exhibitions; 
of  which  he  made  no  secret,  he  often,  candidly  o"STiing  it.  This 
he  manifested  frequently  by  presenting  honorary  crowns  and 
handsome  rewards  te  the  best  performers,  in  the  games  exhibited 
by  others ;  and  he  never  was  present  at  any  performance  of  the 
Greeks,  without  rewarding  the  most  deserving,  according  to 
their  merit.  He  took  particular  pleasure  in  witnessing  pu- 
gilistic contests,  especially  those  of  the  Latins,  not  only  be- 
tween combatants  who  had  been  trained  scientifically,  whom 
he  used  often  to  match  with  the  Greek  champions;  but  even 
between  mobs  of  the  lower  classes  fighting  in  streets,  and 
tilting  at  random,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  art.  In 
.  short,  he  honoured  with  his  patronage  all  sorts  of  people  who 
tontribuled  in  any  way  to  the  suceess  of  the  public  entertain- 
ments. He  not  only  maintained,  but  enlai^d,  the  privileges 
of  the  wTesilera.  He  prohibited  combats  of  gladiators  where 
no  quarter  was  given. .  He  deprived  the  magistrates  of  the 
power  of  correcting  the  stage-piayers,  which  by  an  ancient 
law  was  allowed  them  at  all  times,  and  in  aJl  places;  restrict- 
ing their  jurisdiotion  entirely  to  the  time  of  performance  and 
misdemeanours  in  the  theatres.  He  would,  however,  admit,  of 
no  abatement,  and  exacted  wilh  the  utmost  rigour  the  greatest 
exertions  of  the  wrestlers  and  gladiators  in  liieir  several-  en- 
counters. He  went  so  far  in  restraining  the  licentiousness  of 
stage-players,  that  upon  discovering  that  Stephanie,  a  per- 
former of  the  highest  class,  had  a  married  woman  with  her 
hair  crojiped,  and  dressed  in  boy's  clothes,  to  wait  upon  him 
at  table,  he  ordered  him  to  be  whipped  through  all  the  three 
theatres,  and  then  banished  him.  Hylas,  an  actor  of  panto- 
mimes, upon  a  complaint  against  him  by  the  preetor,  he  com- 
manded to  be  scourged  in  the  court  of  his  own  house, 
which,  however,  was  open  to  the  public.  And  Pylades  ha 
not  only  banished  from  the  city,  but  from  Itaiy  also,  for  point-  ■ 
ing  wiuL  his  finger  at  a  spectetor  by  whom  he  was  hissed,  and 
turning  the  eyes  of  t^e  audience  upon  him. 
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XLTI,  Having  thus  regulated  the  city  and  its  concerns, 
he  augmented  the  population  of  Italy  hy  planting  in  it  no  leea 
than  twenty-eight  colonies,'  and  greatly  improved  it  hy  pub- 
lic works,  and  a  beneficial  application  of  the  revenues.  In 
rights  and  privileges,  he  rendered  it  in  a  measure  equal  to 
the  city  itself,  by  inventing  a  new  kind  of  suffrage,  which 
the  principal  offlfiere  and  niagiBtratee  of  the  colonies  might 
take  at  home,  and  forward  under  seal  to  the  city,  againBt  the  j 
time  of  the  elections.  To  increase  the  number  of  persons  of  I 
condition,  and  of  children  among  the  lower  ranks,  he  granted 
the  petitions  of  all  those  who  requested  the  honour  of  doing 
military  service  on  horseback  as  knights,  provided  their  de- 
mands were  seconded  by  the  recommendation  of  the  town  in 
■which  they  lived ;  and  when  he  visited  the  several  districts  of 
Italy,  he  distributed  a  thousand  sesterce*  a  head  to  such  of  the 
lower  class  as  presented  liim  with  sons  or  daughters. 

XLVII.  The  more  important  provinces,  which  could  not 
with  case  or  safety  be  entrusted  to  the  government  of  annual 
magistrates,  he  reserved  for  his  own  administration  ;  the  rest 
he  distributed  by  lot  amongst  the  proconsuls ;  but  sometimes 
he  made  exchanges,  and  frequently  visited  most  of  bothMnds 
in  person.  Some  cities  in  alHance  ■with  EoiBe,  but  which  by 
their  great  licentiousness  were  hastening  to  ruin,  he  deprived 
of  their  independence.  Others,  which  were  much  in  debt,  he 
relieved,  and  rebuilt  such  as  had  been  destroyed  by  earlii- 
quakes.  To  those  that  could  produce  any  instance  of  their 
having  deserved  well  of  the  Homan  people,  ho  presented  the 
freedom  of  Latium,  or  even  that  of  the  City.  There  is  not,  I 
believe,  a  province,  except  Africa  and  Sardinia,  which  he  did 
not  visit.  After  forcing  Scstus  Porapeius  to  take  refuge  in 
those  provinces,  be  was  indeed  preparing  to  cross  over  from 
Sicily  to  them,  but  was  prevented  by  continual  and  violent 
storms,  and  afterwards  there  was  no  occasion  or  call  for  such 
a  voyage. 

XLVm.  Kingdoms,  of  which  hehad  made  himself  master  by 
the  right  of  conquest,  a  few  only  excepted,  he  either  restored 
to  their  former  possessors,'  or  conferred  upon  aliens.     Botweeu 
'  A.U.O.  726. 
*  Ai  ir  the  oh  of  Herod,  Joaeph.  Anllq.  Jud.  xv.  10. 
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kin^  in  alliance  witb  Itome,  lie  encouraged  moat  mtiraato 
uaion ;  bwng  always  ready  to  promote  or  favour  any  proposal 
of  marriage  or  Meadship  amonst  them ;  and,  indeed,  treated 
them  all  with  the  same  consideration,  as  if  they  were  mem- 
bers and  parts  of  the  empire.  To  such  of  them  aawere  minora 
or  lunatics  he  appointed  guardians,  until  they  arrived  at  age, 
or  recovered  their  senses  i  and  the  sons  of  many  of  them 
he  brought  up  and  educated  with  his  own. 

XLIX.  With  respect  to  the  army,  he  distributed  the  le- 
gions and  auxiliary  troops  throughout  the  several  provinces. 
He  Btationed  a  fleet  at  Miaenum,  and  another  at  Eavenna,*' 
for  the  protection  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Seas.'  A  certain 
number  of  the  forces  were  selected,  to  occupy  the  posts  in  the 
city,  and  partly  for  his  own  body-guard  ;  but  he  dbmiaaed  the 
Spanish  guard,  which  he  retained  about  him  till  the  fall  of 
Antony ;  and  also  the  Germans,  whom  he  had  amongat  hia 
guards,  until  the  defeat  of  Varus.  Yet  he  never  permitted  a 
greater  force  than  three  cohorts  in  the  city,  and  had  no  (prseto- 
rian)  camps.'  The  rest  he  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  nearest  towns,  in  winter  and  summer  camps.  All  the 
troops  throughout  the  empire  he  reduced  to  one  fixed  , 
model  with  regard  to  their  pay  and  their  pensions  ;  determin- 
ing these  according  to  their  rank  in  the  army,  the  time 
they  had  served,  and  their  private  means ;  ao  that  after  their 
discharge,  they  might  not  be  tempted  by  age  or  neceasities  to 
join  the  agitators  for  a  revolution.  For  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  fund  always  ready  to  meet  their  pay  and  pensions,  he 
instituted  a  militaiy  esehequer,  aud  appropriated  new  taxes 
to  that  object.  In  order  to  obtain  the  earliest  intelligence 
of  what  was  passing  in  the  provinces,  he  established  posts, 
cousisting  at  first  of  young  men  stationed  at  moderate  dis- 
tances along  the  military  roada,  and  afterwards  of  regular 
couriers  with  fast  vehicles ;  which  appeared  to  him  the  most 
commodious,  because  the  persons  who  were  the  bearers  of  dis- 
patches, written  on  the  spot,  might  then  be  questioned  about 
the  business  as  occasion  occurred. 

L.  In  sealing  letters-patent,  reaoripts,  or  epistles,  he  at  first 
tued  the  figure  of  a  sphinx,  afterwards  the  head  of  Alezandet 
'  The  Adriiitic  *nd  the  Tuscan. 
■  It  WIS  firtC  ettabluhad  bf  Tibcriiu.    See  c.  uxtU. 
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ti5  Great,  and  a;  laat  his  own,  engraved  by  the  hand  of  Dioscc  - 
rides;  which  pra;tic«  was  retained  by  the  succeeding  emperors 
He  was  extremely  precise  in  dating  his  letters,  putting  down  ex- 
actly the  time  of  the  day  or  night  atwhich  they  were  dispatehed. 

LI.  Of  his  clemency  and  moderation  there  are  abundant 
and  signal  instances,  for,  not  to  enumerate  how  many  and 
what  persons  of  the  adverse  party  he  pardoned,  received  into 
favour,  and  suffered  to  rise  to  the  highest  eminence  in  the 
state ;  he  thought  it  sufficient  to  puni^  Junius  Novatua  and 
Cassiua  Patarinua,  who  were  both  plebeians,  one  of  them  with 
a  fine,  and  the  other  with  an  easy  banishment ;  although  the 
former  had  published,  in  the  name  of  young  Agrippa,  a  very 
scurrilous  letter  against  biro,  and  the  other  declared  openly,  at  an 
entertainment  where  there  was  a  givat  deal  of  company,  "  that 
he  neither  wanted  inclination  nor  courage  to  stab  him,"  In 
the  trial  of  ^railius  ,351ianus,  of  Cordova,  when,  among 
other  charges  exhibited  against  him,  it  was  particularly  in- 
siated  upon,  that  he  used  to  calumniate  Caesar,  he  turned 
round  to  the  accuser,  and  said,  with  an  air  and  tone  of  passion, 
"  I  wish  you  could  make  that  appear ;  I  shall  let  ^lianus 
know  that  I  have  a  tongue  too,  and  shall  speak  sharper  of 
him  than  he  ever  did  of  me."  Kor  did  he,  either  then  or 
afterwards,  make  any  farther  inquiry  into  the  affair.  And 
when  Tiberius,  in  a  letter,  complained  of  the  afl'ront  with 
groat  earnestness,  he  returned  him  an  answer  in  the  following 
terms :  "  Do  not,  my  dear  Tiberius,  give  way  to  the  ardour 
of  youth  in  this  affair ;  nor  be  so  indignant  that  any  person 
should  speak  ill  of  me.  It  is  enough,  for  us,  if  we  can  pre- 
vent any  one  from  really  doing  us  mischief." 

LIT.  Although  he  knew  that  it  had  been  customary  to  de- 
cree temples  in  honour  of  the  proconsuls,  yet  he  would  not  pM- 
nitthem  to  be  erected  in  any  of  the  provinces,  unless  in  the 
joint  names  of  himself  and  Some.  Within  the  limits  of  the 
city,  he  positively  refused  any  honour  of  that'  kind.  Ho 
melted  down  all  the  silver  statues  which  had  been  erected  to 
him,  and  converted  the  whole  into  tripods,  which  he  conse- 
crated to  the  Palatine  Apollo.  And  when  the  people  im- 
portuned him  to  accept  the  dictatorship,  he  bent  down  on  one 
knee,  with  his  toga  thrown  over  his  shoulders,  and  his  breast 
expMed  to  view,  begging  to  b«  excused. 
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LIII,  He  always  abhorred  the  title  of  ion?,'  as  lU-omeucKl  and 
offensive.  And  when,  in  a  play,  performed  at  the  theatre,  at 
■which  he  was  present,  these  words  were  introduced,  "  0  just 
and  gracious  lord,"  and  the  whole  company,  with  joyful  accla- 
mations, testified  their  approbation  of  them,  as  applied  to  him, 
he  instantly  put  a  atop  to  their  indecent  flattery,  by  waving 
his  hand,  and  frowning  sternly,  and  next  day  publicly  declared 
his  displeasure,  in  a  proclamation.  He  never  afterwards 
would  suffer  himself  to  be  addressed  in  that  manner,  even  by 
his  own  children  or  grand-children,  either  in  jest  or  earnest 
and  forbad  them  the  use  of  all  such  complimentary  eipres- 
sions  to  one  another.  He  rarely  entered  any  city  or  town,  or 
departed  from  it,  except  in  the  evening  or  tike  night,  to  avoid 
giving  any  person  the  trouble  of  complimenting  him.  During 
his  consulships,  he  commonly  walked  the  streets  on  foot ; 
but  at  other  times,  rode  in  a  close  carriage.  He  admitted  to 
coTirt  even  plebeians,  in  common  with  people  of  the  highur 
ranks ;  receiving  the  petitions  of  those  who  approached  him 
with  so  much  affability,  that  ho  once  jocosely  rebuked  a  man, 
by  telling  him,  "  You  present  your  memorial  with  as  much 
hesitation  as  if  you  were  offering  money  t«  ian  elephant." 
On  senate  days,  he  used  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Conscript 
Fathers  only  in  the  house,  addressing  them  each  by  name  aa 
they  sat,  without  any  prompter ;  and  on  his  departure,  he 
bade  each  of  them  farewell,  while  they  retained  their  seats. 
In  the  same  manner,  he  maintained  witH  many  of  them  a 
constant  intercourse  of  mutual  civilities,  giving  them  his 
company  upon  occasions  of  any  particular  festivity  in  their 
families ;  until  he  became  advanced  in  years,  and  was  incom* 
moded  hy  the  crowd  at  a  wedding.  Being  informed  that 
Gallus  Temnius,  a  senator,  with  whom  he  had  only  a  slight 
acquaintance,  had  suddenly  lost  his  sight,  and  undor  that 
privation  had  resolved  to  starve  himself  to  death,  he  paid  hint 
a  visit,  and  hy  his  consolatory  admonitions  diverted  him  from 
his  purpose. 

LIV.  On  hia  speaking  in  the  senate,  he  has  been  told  by 

'  TertulliBn,  in  his  Apology,  c.  34,  makes  the  same  remark.  The  word 
ie«mi  lo  hBTB  conTByed  then,  as  it  does  ia  its  theological  sense  now,  the 
ides  of  Diiinity.  for  it  is  cuupled  wiiti  Dfm,  God ;  nunjiuev  it  domiaum 
ttl  ituw  a^iellare  volueril. 
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one  of  the  members,  "  I  did  sot  understand  you,"  and  by 
nnf.  ther,  "  I  would  contradict  you,  could  I  do  it  with  safety." 
And.  sometimes,  upon  bis  being  so  mueh  offended  at  the  beat 
with  which  the  debates  were  conducted  in  the  senate,  as  to 
quit  the  house  in  anger,  some  of  the  members  have  repeatedly 
exclaimed :  "  Surely,  the  senators  ought  to  have  liberty  of 
speech  on  matters  of  government."  Antistius  Labeo,  in  the 
election  of  a  new  senate,  when  each,  its  he  was  named,  chose 
another,  nominated  Marcus  Lepidus,  who  bad  fonnerly  been 
Augustus's  enemy,  and  was  then  in  banishment ;  and  being 
asked  by  the  latter,  "  Is  there  no  other  person  more  deserv- 
it^?"  he  replied,  "  Everj' man  has  his  own  opinion,"  Nor 
was  any  one  ever  molested  for  his  freedom  of  speech,  although 
it  was  carried  to  the  extent  of  insolence. 

LT.  Even  when  some  infamous  libels  against  him  were  dis- 
persed in  the  senate-house,  he  was  neither  disturbed,  nor  did 
he  give  himself  much  trouble  to  refute  them.  He  would  not 
so  much  as  order  an  enquiry  to  be  made  after  the  authors ; 
but  only  proposed,  that,  for  the  future,  those  who  published 
libels  or  lampoons,  in  a  borrowed  name,  against  any  person, 
should  be  caUed  to  account. 

LVT.  Being  provoked  by  some  petulant  jests,  which  were 
designed  to  render  him  odious,  he  answered  them  by  a  pro- 
clamation; and  yet  he  prevented  the  senate  Irom  passing  an 
act,  to  restrain  the  liberties  which  were  taken  with  others  in 
people's  wiUs.  Whenever  he  attended  at  the  election  of  ma- 
gialrates,  he  went  roimd  the  tribes,  with  the  candidates  of  his 
nomination,  and  bi>gged  the  votes  of  the  people  in  the  usual 
manner.  He  likewise  gave  his  own  vote  in  his  tribe,  as  one 
of  the  people.  He  suffered  himself  to  be  summoned  as  a 
witness  upon  trials,  and  not  only  to  be  questioned,  but  to  be 
cross-examined,  with  the  utmost  patience.  In  building  his 
Forum,  he  restricted  himself  in  the  site,  not  presuming  to 
compel  the  owners  of  the  neighbouring  houses  to  give  up 
their  property.  He  never  recommended  his  eons  to  the 
people,  without  adding  these  words,  "If  they  deserve  it." 
And  upon  the  audience  rising  on  their  entering  the  theatre, 
while  they  were  yet  minors,  and  giving  them  applause  in  a 
Naiiding  position,  lie  made  it  a  matter  of  serious  complaint. 
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Hfi  was  deBu-oua  that  hia  friends  sho^ild  be  great  and  power- 
ful in  the  stat*,  but  have  no  exclusive  privileges,  or  be  exempt 
from  t)ie  laws  wliich  governed  otherB.  When  Asprenus 
Nonius,  an  intimate  Mend  of  hia,  was  tried  upon  a  charge  of 
administering  poison  at  the  instance  of  Cassiua  Severus,  he 
consulted  the  senate  for  their  opinion  what  was  his  duty  under 
the  circumstances;  "For,"  said  he,  "  I  am  afraid,  lest,  if  I 
should  atand  by  him  in  the  cause,  I  may  be  supposed  to 
screen  a  guilty  man ;  and  if  I  do  not,  to  desert  and  prejudge  a 
friend."  With  the  unanimous  concurrence,  therefore,  of  the 
senate,  he  took  his  seat  amongst  his  advocates  for  several  hours, 
but  without  giving  him  the  benefit  of  speaking  to  character,  as 
was  uBual.  He  likewise  appeared  for  his  clienta ;  as  on  be- 
half of  Scutarius,  an  old  soldier  of  his,  who  brought  an  action 
for  slander.  He  never  relieved  any  one  from  prosecution  but 
in  a  single  instance,  in  Ae  caae  of  a  man  who  had  given  in- 
formation of  the  conspiracy  of  Murffina ;  and  that  he  did  only 
by  prevailing  upon  the  accuser,  in  open  court,  to  drop  his 


LVII.  How  much  he  was  beloved  for  his  worthy  conduct 
ill  all  these  respects,  it  is  eaay  to  ini^ine.  I  say  nothing  of 
the  decrees  of  the  senate  in  his  honour,  which  may  seem  to 
liuve  resulted  from  compulsion  or  deference.  The  Roman 
knights  voluntarily,  and  with  one  accord,  always  celebrated 
his  birth  for  two  days  together  ;  and  all  ranks  of  the  people, 
yearly,  in  performance  of  a  vow  they  had  made,  threw  a  piece 
of  money  into  the  Curtian  lalce,'  aa  an  offering  for  his  welfare. 
They  likewise,  on  the  calends  [iirst]  of  January,  presented 
for  his  acceptance  now-year's  gifts  in  the  Capitol,  though  he 
was  not  present :  with  which  donationa  he  purchased  some 
costly  images  of  the  Gods,  which  he  erected  in  several  streets 
of  the  city ;  as  that  of  Apollo  Sandaliarius,  Jupiter  I'ragcedus,' 
and  others.  When  his  house  on  the  Palatine  hill  was  acci- 
dentally destroyed  by  fire,  the  veteran  soldiers,  the  judges, 
the  tribes,  and  even  the  people,  individually,  contributed,  ac- 
cording to  the  ability  of  each,  for  rebuilding  it ;  but  he  would 

I  An  inelosure  in  the  middle  of  the  Fomm,  marlung  the  ipot  vhera 
Curtiiii  leapt  into  tlie  luke,  wliich  had  been  iong  since  filled  up. 

'  Saiidalariim,  Tragisduat  i  names  of  atreeta,  in  which  templei  of 
IbiMt  gods  stood;  aa  vte  now  ta;  St.  Peter,  CornhlU,  &c. 
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accept  only  of  eome  small  portion  out  of  the  several  sume 
col'eettd,  and  refused  to  tako  from  any  one  person  more  than 
It  single  denanus  '  Upon  his  return  home  from  any  of  the 
provm<,ea,  they  attended  him  not  only  with  joyful  accla- 
mations, but  with  aongs.  It  is  also  remarked,  that  as  often  ae 
he  entered  the  city,  the  infliction  of  punishment  was  suspended 
for  the  time. 

LVIII.  The  whole  body  of  the  people,  upon  a  sudden  im- 
pulse, and  with  unanimous  consent,  offered  him  the  title  of 
Fatheb  or  HIS  CoDWTRr.  It  was  announced  to  him  first  at 
Antium,  by  a  deputation  from  the  people,  and  upon  his  de- 
clining the  honour,  they  repeated  their  offer  on  lua  return  to 
Rome,  in  a  full  theatre,  when  they  were  crowned  with  laurel. 
The  senate  soon  afterwards  adopted  the  proposal,  not  in  the 
way  of  acclamation  or  decree,  but  by  commissioning  M. 
Messala,  in  an  unanimous  vote,  to  compUment  him  with  it  in 
the  following  terms ;  "  With  hearty  wishes  for  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  yourself  and  your  family,  Csesar  Augustus, 
(for  we  think  we  thus  most  effectually  pray  for  the  lasting 
welfare  of  the  stato),  the  Benal«,  in  agreement  with  the  Eoman 
people,  salute  yon  by  the  title  of  Fatbek  of  yodb  CoTraiHir," 
To  this  compliment  Augustus  replied,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  in 
these  words  (for  I  give  them  exactly  as  I  have  done  those  of 
Messala) ;  "  Having  now  arrived  at  the  summit  of  my  wishes, 
0  Conscript  Pathers,'  what  else  have  I  to  beg  of  the  Immortal 

'  A  coin,  in  value  about  Hfd.  of  our  money. 

'  The  senate,  as  instituted  by  Romulus,  consisted  of  one  bondred  mem- 
bers, who  were  called  Palret.  i.  c.  Fathers,  either  upon  account  of  Ibeir 
age,  or  their  paternal  care  nf  tlie  state.  The  number  received  some 
augmentation  under  Tullus  Hastilins  ;  and  'i'arquinius  Priscus,  the  liflb 
king  of  Rome,  added  a  hu- jred  more,  who  were  called  Palrei  mtnomw 
gentium  ;  these  created  by  Romulus  being  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Palrei  majonm  genliata.  Those  who  were  chosen  into  the  senate  by 
Brutus,  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  to  supply  the  place  of 
those  nhoiu  that  king  had  slain,  were  called  Contcripli,  i.  e.  persons 
written  or  enrolled  amongthe  old  senators,  who  alone  were  properly  styled 
Faira.  Hence  arose  the  custom  of  summoning  to  the  senate  those  who 
were  Patrei,  and  those  who  were  CerDcripti;  am)  hence  also  was  applied 
;i)  the  senators  in  general  the  designation  of  Palrea  Conscripti,  the  par- 
.icle  et,  and,  being  understood  to  couuect  the  two  classes  of  senators 
)ii  the  time  of  Julius  Ciesar  the  number  of  senators  was  increased  hi 
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Gods,  but  the  continuance  of  this  your  affeotion  for  me  to  the 
last  moments  of  my  life  ?" 

LIX.  To  the  physician  Antoniua  Musa,'  ■who  had  cured  him 
of  a  dangerous  illness,  they  erected  a  statue  near  that  of 
^sculapius,  hy  a  general  subacription.  Some  heads  of  families 
ordered  in  their  wills,  that  their  heirs  should  lead  victims  to 
the  capitol,  with  a  tablet  carried  before  them,  and  pay  their 
vows,  "  Because  Augustus  still  survived."  Some  Italian 
cities  appointed  the  day  upon  which  he  first  viaited  them,  to 
he  thenceforth  the  beginning  of  their  year.  And  most  of  the 
provinces,  besides  erecting  temples  and  altars,  instituted  games, 
to  be  celebrated  to  his  honour,  in  moat  towns,  every  five  years. 

LX.  The  tings,  his  friends  and  allies,  built  cities  in  their 
respective  kingdoms,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Cie«area ; 
and  all  with  one  consent  resolved  to  finish,  at  their  common 
expense,  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  at  Athens,  wliich 
had  been  begun  long  before,  and  consecrate  it  to  his  Genius. 
They  frequently  also  left  their  kingdoms,  laid  aside  the 
badges  of  royalty,  and  aaauming  the  toga,  attended  and  paid 
their  respects  to  him  daily,  in  the  manner  of  clients  to  their 
patrons ;  not  only  at  Rome,  but  when  he  ■inu  travelling  through 
the  provineea. 

''  LXI.  Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  filled  his  public  offices  both  civil  and  military,  and  his  conduct 
in  the  government  of  the  empire,  both  in  peace  and  war;  I  shall 
now  describe  his  private  and  domestic  life,  his  habits  at  home 
and  among  his  friends  and  dependents,  and  tlie  fortune  attend- 
ing him  in  those  soenea  of  retirement,  from  his  youth  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  He  lost  his  mother  in  his  first  consulship, 
and  his  sister  Octafia,  when  he  was  in  the  flfly-fourth  year  of 
his  age."  He  behaved  towards  them  botli  with  tlie  utmost 
kindness  whilst  living,  and  after  their  decease  paid  the  high- 
est honours  to  their  memory. 

nine  Kundred,  and  after  his  death  to  s  thoasand  ;  many  wnrlhless  persons 
having  been  admilted  into  tho  senate  during  the  civil  wars.  Aiigimtiis 
afternards  reduced  the  number  to  six  hundred. 

'  Antonins  Masa  was  a  freedman,  and  hifl  acquired  his  knowledge  o( 
uediciae  while  s  domestic  alave     a  very  common  occurrence. 
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T.XII.  He  was  contracted  when  very  young  to  the  daiightor 
of  Publiua  ServiliuB  laauricuB ;  but  upon  his  reconciliation  with 
Antony  aHU'i  their  first  rupture,'  the  armies  on  both  rides  insist- 
ing on  a  family  alliance  between  them,  he  married  Antony's 
step-daughter  Claudia,  the  daughter  of  Fiilvia  by  Publiua 
Claudius,  although  at  that  time  she  waa  scarcely  marriageable ; 
and  upon  a  difference  arising  with  his  mother-in-law  Fulyia, 
he  divorced  her  untouched,  and  a  pure  vii^in.  Soon  after- 
wards he  look  to  wife  Stribonia,  who  had  before  been  twice 
married  to  men  of  consular  rank,'  and  was  a  mother  by  one  of 
them.  With  her  likewise  he  parted,'  being  quite  tired  out,  as 
he  himself  writes,  with  the  perverseness  of  her  temper ;  and 
immediately  took  Livia  Drusilla,  though  then  pregnant,  from 
her  husband  Tiberius  Hero ;  and  she  had  never  any  riyal  in 
his  love  and  esteem. 

LXIII.  By  Scribonia  he  had  a  daughter  nnmed  Julia,  but 
no  children  by  Livia,  although  extremely  desirous  of  issue. 
She,  indeed,  conceived  once,  hut  miscarried.  He  gave  his 
daughter  Julia  in  the  first  instance  t«  MarceUus,  his  sister's  son, 
who  had  just  completed  his  minority ;  and,  after  his  death,  to 
Marcus  Agrippa,  having  prevailed  with  his  iiister  to  yield  her 
son-in-law  to  his  wishes;  for  at  that  time  Agrippa  was  married 
to  one  of  the  MarceHfls,  and  had  children  by  her.  Agrippa 
dying  also,  he  for  a  long  time  thought  of  several  matches  lor 
Julia  in  even  the  equestrian  order,  and  at  last  resolved  upon 
selecting  Tiberius  for  his  step-son  ;  and  he  obliged  him  to  part 
with  his  wife  at  that  time  pregnant,  and  who  had  already 
brought  him  a  child.  ITark  Antony  writes,  "  That  he  first 
contracted  JuHa  to  his  son,  and  afterwards  to  Cotiso,  king  of 
the  Getse,'  demanding  at  the  same  time  the  king's  daughter  in 
marriage  for  himself." 


,   ihe  father  of   Cornelia,   whose  death  is 
.     The  other  is  uiiknoH'ti. 

*  He  is  mentioned  by  Horace  : 

Occidit  Daci  Cotisonis  agimen.      Oift  8,  h.  iii. 
Most  prohsblf  Antony  knew  the  inipiilaiioii  lo  he  unfoimdril,  and  mads 
it  for  Ihe  purpose  of  eseusing  liis  o«n  inarrisge  nith  (.leopatra. 
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LXIV.  He  had  three  grandsons  by AgrippaandJuliii,  namely, 
Cains,  Lucius,  and  Agrippa;  and  two  grand-da ug liters,  Juiis 
and  Agrippina,  Julia  he  married  to  Lucius  Paulas,  the  cen- 
eor'a  son,  and  Agrippina  to  Germanicus,  his  sister'a  grandson. 
Caius  and  Lucius  he  adopted  at  home,  by  the  ceremony  of  pur- 
chase^ from  their  father,  advanced  them,  while  yet  very  young, 
to  offices  in  the  state,  and  when  they  were  consuls- elect,  sent 
them  to  visit  the  provinces  aud  armies.  In  bringing  up  his 
daughter  and  grand-daughters,  he  accustomed  them  to  domestic 

i  employments,  and  even  spinning,  and  obliged  them  to  speak 
and  act  every  thing  openly  before  the  family,  that  it  might  be 
put  down  in  the  diary.  He  so  strictly  prohibited  them  from 
all  converee  with  strangers,  that  he  once  wrote  a  letter  to 
Lucius  Yinieius,  a  handsome  young  man  of  a  good  family,  in 
which  he  told  him,  "  You  have  not  behaved  very  modestly,  in 
making  a  visit  tomy  daughter  at  Baite."  He  usually  instructed 
his  grandsons  himself  in  reading,  swimming,  and  other  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge ;  and  he  laboured  nothing  more  than  to 
perfect  them  in  the  imitation  of  his  hand-writing.  He  never 
supped  but  he  had  them  sitting  at  the  foot  of  his  couch  ;  nor 
ever  travelled  but  with  them  in  a  chariot  before  him,  or  riding 
beside  him. 

LXV.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  his  joy  aud  hopes  in  his  nu- 
merous and  well-regulated  family,  ids  fortune  failed  him.  The 
two  Julias,  his  daughter  and  grand-daughter,  abandoned  them- 
selves to  such  courses  of  lewdness  and  debauchery,  that  ho 
banished  them  both.  Caius  and  Lucius  he  lost  within  the 
space  of  eighteen  months ;  the  former  dying  in  Lyoia,  and  the 
latter  at  Marseilles.  His  third  grandson  Agrippa,  with  hla 
step-son  Tiberius,  he  adopted  in  the  forum,  by  a  law  passed 
for  the  purpose  by  the  sections  ;*  but  he  soon  afterwards  dis- 
carded Agrippa  for  his  coarse  and  unruly  temper,  and  confined 
him  at  Surrentum.  He  bore  the  death  of  his  relations  with  more 
patience  than  he  did  their  disgrace ;  for  he  was  not  overwhelmed 
by  the  loss  of  Caius  and  Lucius ;  but  in  the  case  of  his  dai^hter. 
he  stated  the  facts  to  the  senate  in  a  message  read  to  them  by 
'  'lliisformofBdoplionconMStedinBficlitioiiasale.  Sea  Cicero,  TqiiciL, 
'  Curta.  Romulus  divided  the  people  of  Kome  into  three  tribes  i  and 
each  tribe  into  ten  Curia.  The  number  of  tribes  was  aflerwards  increased 
bj  degrees  lo  lliirty.five  j  but  that  of  the  Curia  always  reinnined  the  lam* 
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iJie  qnsestor,  nothaTing  the  heart  to  be  present  himself ;  indeed, 
he  was  so  much  ashamed  of  her  infamous  conduct,  that  for  somo 
time  he  avoided  all  company,  and  had  thoughts  of  putting  her 
to  death.  It  is  certain  that  when  one  Phtebe,  a  freed-Toman 
and  confidant  of  hers,  hanged  heraeif  about  the  same  time,  h<i 
eaid,  "  I  had  rather  he  the  father  of  Phcebe  than  of  .Tulia." 
In  her  banishment  he  would  not  allow  her  the  uso  of  wine, 
nor  any  luxury  in  dress ;  nor  would  he  suffer  her  to  be  waited 
upon,  by  any  male  servant,  eilher  freeman  or  slace,  without  his 
permission,  and  haYing  received  an  exact  account  of  his  age, 
stature,  complexion,  and  what  marks  or  sears  hehad  about  him. 
At  the  end  of  five  years  he  removed  her  from  the  island  [where 
she  was  confined]  to  the  continent,'  and  treated  her  with  leas 
severity,  but  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  recall  her. 
When  the  Roman  people  interposed  on  her  behalf  several  times 
with  much  importunity,  all  the  reply  he  gave  was :  "  I  wish 
you  had  all  Buch  daughters  and  wives  as  she  is."  He  like- 
wise forbad  a  child,  of  which  his  grand-daughter  Julia  was 
delivered  after  sentence  had  passed  against  her,  to  be  either 
owned  as  a  relation,  or  brought  up.  Agrippa,  who  was  equally 
intractable,  and  whose  folly  increased  every  day,  he  transported 
to  an  island,'  and  placed  a  guard  of  soldiers  about  him ;  pro- 
curing at  the  same  time  an  act  of  the  senate  for  his  confine- 
ment there  dming  life.  Upon  any  mention  of  him  and  thf 
two  Julias,  he  would  say,  with  a  heavy  sigh, 

'Aij'  upiXov  aynpSg  r't/iniai,  SyBmi  t'  4iroXi&oi. 
Would  I  were  wifeless,  or  had  childless  died  !' 
nor  did  he  usually  call  them  by  any  other  name  than  that  of 
his  "  three  imposthumea  or  cancers." 

LXVI.  He  was  cautious  in  forming  friendships,  but  dung 
to  them  with  great  constancy ;  not  only  rewarding  the  virtues 
find  merite  of  his  friends  according  to  their  deserts,  but  bearing 
likewise  with  their  faults  and  vices,  provided  that  they  were 

'  She  was  removed  to  Beggio  in  Calabria. 

'  Agrippa  was  first  banished  to  the  little  desolate  island  of  Planatia, 
now  Piaiiuaa.  It  ia  one  of  the  group  in  the  Tuscan  sea,  hetween  E^bft 
and  Carstca 

'  A  quotation  from  the  Iliad,  40.  iii. ;  where  Hector  is  venting  hia  rago 
on  Paris.  __  The  inflexion  is  shghtlj  changed,  the  line  in  the  original  com- 
Jienoing,  'AiS'  ofi\es<  &c.,  would  thou  well,  &c. 
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of  a  venial  kind.  Por  amongst  all  his  friends,  we  scarcely  fiiij 
any  who  fell  into  disgrace  with  him,  except  Salvidienus  Riifus, 
whom  he  raised  to  the  consulship,  and  Corneliua  Gallus,  whom 
he  made  prefect  of  Egypt ;  both  of  them  men  of  the  lowest 
extraction.  One  of  these,  being  engaged  in  plotting  a  rebellion, 
he  delivered  over  to  the  senate,  for  condemnation ;  and  the 
other,  on  account  of  his  ungrateful  and  malicious  temper,  he 
forbad  his  house,  and  his  living  in  any  of  the  provinces.  Wlien, 
however,  Gallus,  being  denounced  by  his  accusei-a,  and  sen- 
tenced by  the  senate,  was  driven  to  the  desperate  extremity  of 
laying  violent  hands  upon  himself,  he  cotarneuded,  indeed,  the 
attachment  to  his  person  of  those  who  manifested  so  much  in- 
dignation, but  he  shed  tears,  and  lamented  his  unhappy  con- 
dition, "  That  I  alone,"  said  he,  "cannot  be  allowed  to  re- 
sent the  miseonduot  of  my  friends  in  such  a  way  only  as  I 
would  wish."  The  rest  of  his  friends  of  all  orders  flourished 
during  their  whole  liTea,  both  ia  power  and  wealth,  in  the 
highest  ranks  of  their  several  orders,  notwithstanding  some 
occasional  lapses.  T'or,  to  say  nothing  of  others,  he  eometimea 
complained  that  Agrippa  was  hasty,,  and  Mecsenas  a  tattler ; 
the  former  having  thrown  up  all  hia  employments  and  retired 
to  Mitylene,  on  suspicion  of  some  slight  coolness,  and  from 
jealousy  that  Marcellus  received  greater  marks  of  favour ;  and 
the  latter  having  confidentially  imparted  to  his  wife  Terentia 
the  discovery  of  Munena's  conspiracy. 

He  likewise  expected  from  his  friends,  at  their  deaths  as  weU 
as  during  theirlives,  some  proofc  of  their  reciprocal  attachment. 
For  though  he  was  far  from  coveting  their  property,  and  indeed 
would  never  accept  of  any  legacy  left  him  by  a  stranger,  yet  he 
pondered-  in  a  melancholy  mood  over  their  last  words ;  not  being 
able  to  conceal  his  chagria,  if  in  their  wills  they  made  but  a 
alight,  or  no  very  honourable  mention  of  him,  nor  Ma  joy,  oa 
the  other  hand,  if  they  expressed  a  grateful  sense  of  hia 
favours,  and  a  hearty  affection  for  him.  An3  whatever  legaciea 
or  shares  of  their  property  were  left  him  by  such  as  were  pa- 
rents, he  used  to  restore  to  their  children,  either  immediately, 
or  if  they  were  under  age,  upon  the  day  of  their  assuming  tba 
manly  dress,  or  of  their  marriage ;  with  interest. 

LXVTT.  As  a  patron  and  master,  his  behaviour  in  general 
vas  mild  and  conciliating ;  but  when  occasion  required  it,  he 
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could  be  severe.  He  advanced  many  of  his  freedmon  to  posta 
of  honour  and  great  iniiiortance,  as  Licinus,  Enceladua,  and 
others ;  and  whun  his  slave,  CoBmua,  had  reflected  bitterly  upon 
him,  he  resented  the  injury  no  further  than  by  putting  him  in 
fetters.  When  his  stewarf,  Diomedes,  left  him  to  the  mercy 
of  a  wild  boar,  which  suddenly  attacked  them  while  they 
were  walking  together,  he  considered  it  rather  a  cowardice 
than  a  breach  of  duty ;  and  turned  an  occurrence  of  no  small 
hazard  into  a  jest,  heeause  therewas  no  knavery  in  his  steward's 
conduct.  He  put  to  death  Proculus,  one  of  his  most  favourite 
freedmen,  for  maintaining  a  criminal  commerce  with  other 
men's  wives.  He  broke  the  legs  of  his  secretary,  Thallus,  for 
taking  a  bribe  of  five  hundred  denarii  to  discover  the  contents 
of  one  of  his  letters.  And  the  tutor  and  other  attendants  ot 
his  son  Cains,  having  taken  advantage  of  his  siclai««  and 
death,  to  give  loose  to  their  insolence  and  rapacity  in  the  pro- 
vince he  governed,  he  caused  heavy  weights  to  be  tied  about 
their  necks,  and  had  them  thrown  into  a  river. 

LXVIII.  In  his  early  youth  various  aspersions  of  an  infa- 
mous character  were  heaped  upon  him.  Sextus  Pompey  re- 
proached him  with  being  an  effeminate  fellow ;  and  M.  Antony, 
with  earning  his  adoptionfrom  his  uncle byprostitution.  Lucius  t/ 
Antony,  likewise  Mark's  brother,  charges  him  with  polluBon  by 
Cassar ;  and  that,  for  a  gratification  of  three  hundred  thousand 
sesterces,  he  had  submitted  to  Aulus  Hirtins  in  the  same  way.in 
Spain ;  adding,  that  he  used  to  singe  his  legs  with  burnt  nut- 
shells, fomakethehairbecome  softer.'  Nay,  the  whole  concourse 
ofthe  people,  at  some  public  diversions  in  the  theatre,  when  the 
following  sentence  was  recited,  alluding  to  the  Gallic  priest  of 
the  mother  of  the  gods,'  beating  a  drum,' 

Videsne  nt  cinsedus  orli«m  digito  tetnperet  ? 
See  with  his  orb  the  wantoa'a  finger  pUf ! 

applied  the  passage  to  him,  with  great  applause. 

'  WomeD  called  vitriculit,  the  barbers,  were  emploj^ed  {n  thia  deticata 
operation.     It  is  alluded  to  by  JnTenal.  ix.  4,  and  MaitiRl.  *.  61. 

'  CjbetK. — Gallna  ne\  either  the  name  of  a  river  in  FhrygiB,  supposed 
;o  cause  a  certain  frenry  in  those  who  drank  of  its  waters,  or  the  proper 
name  of  the  iirst  priest  ot  Cybele. 

'  A  small  Jrum,  beat  b;  the  finger  or  thumb,  wasuted  by  the  prieati  o) 
Cybele  in  their  laseivioua  ritea  and  in  other  oleics  of  a  similar  description. 
These  drumG  were  made  of  inflated  skin,  circular  in  shape,  so  that  tli*; 
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LXIX.  That  he  was  guilty  of  various  acts  of  adultery,  U 
not  denied  even  by  his  friends ;  but  tiiey  allege  in  excuse  for 
it,  that  he  engaged  in  those  intrigues  not  from,  lewdness,  but 
from  policy,  ia  order  to  diaeoTer  more  easily  the  designs  of  hia 
enemies,  through  their  ■wives.  Mark  Antonv  besides  the  pre 
cipitate  marriage  of  Livia,  charges  him  with  taking  the  wife 
of  a  man  of  consular  rank  from  table  in  the  presence  of  her 
husband,  into  a  bed-chamber,  and  bringing  her  again  to  the 
entertainment,  with  her  ears  very  rpd  and  her  hair  m  great 
disorder:  that  he  had  divorced  Scnboma,  for  resmting  too 
freely  the  excessive  influence  winch  one  of  his  mistresses  had 
gained  over  him  :  that  his  friends  were  employed  to  ^imp  for 
him,  and  accordingly  obliged  both  matrons  and  ripe  virgins  to 
atrip,  for  a  complete  eKaminarion  of  their  persons,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  Thoranius,  the  dealer  in  slaves,  had  them  under 
sale.  And  before  they  oame  to  an  open  rupture,  he  writes  to 
him  in  a  familiar  manner,  thus ;  "  Why  are  you  changed 
towards  me  ?  Because  I  lie  with  a  queen  ?  She  is  my  wife. 
Is  this  a  new  thing  with  me,  or  have  I  not  done  so  for  these 
nine  years  ?  And  do  yon  take  freedoms  with  Drusilla  only  ? 
May  health  and  happiness  so  attend  you,  as  when  you  read 
this  letter,  you  are  not  in  dalliance  with  Tertulla,  Teren- 
tilia,  Eufllla,'  or  Salvia  Titiscenia,  or  all  of  them.  What 
matters  it  to  you  where,  or  upon  whom,  you  spend  your  manly 
vigour  ?" 

LXX.  A  private  entertainment  which  he  gave,  commonly 
called  the  Supper  of  the  Twelve  Gods,'  and  at  which  the  guests 
had  some  resemblance  to  the  orb  which,  in  the  statues  of  the  empeior,  ha 
ii  represented  a>  holding  in  his  hand.  The  popnlace,  with  the  coarse 
humour  which  was  permitted  to  vent  iteelf  freely  at  the  spectacles,  did 
not  hesitate  to  apply  what  nas  said  in  Che  play  of  the  lewd  priest  of  Cy. 
bete,  to  Augustus,  in  reference  Id  the  scandals  attached  to  his  private 
character.  The  word  cinadas,  translaled  "wanton."  might  have  been 
rendered  by  a  word  in  vulgar  use.  the  coarsest  in  the  English  languaie, 
and  there  is  probably  still  more  in  the  allusion  too  indelicate  to  be  dwelt 

'  Mark  Antony  makes  use  of  fondling  diminutives  of  the  names  ol 
Tenia,  Terentia,  and  Rufa,  some  of  Augustus's  favourilies. 

'  AittliK&Diof ;  the  twelve  Dii  Msjorcs ;  they  arc  enumerated  in  tvit 
mrsM  by  Enniui: — 

Jnno,  Veetft,  M'aerva,  Ceres,  Lttana,  Venus,  Mars  J 
Uerouriut,  Jods.  Neptunus,  Vulcanus,  Apollo. 
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were  dressed  in  the  habit  of  gods  and  goddesses,  while  he  per. 
Bonated  Apollo  himself,  afforded  subject  of  much  conversation, 
snd  was  imputed  to  him  not  only  by  Aotony  in  his  letters, 
who  likewise  names  ail  the  parties  concerned,  hut  in  the  foUow- 
ing  well-known  anonymous  verses  : — 

Cum  primum  isConim  conduxit  mensa  choj-sgum, 
Seique  deoB  vidit  Mallia,  seique  deaa  ' 

Inipia  duio  Ptuebi  Cssar  mendacia  liidit. 
Dum  DOTa  diTorum  cienat  adulteria  : 

Omnia  ae  a  tems  tunc  namina  decjinftrent  i 
Fugit  et  aoratiM  Jupil«r  ipse  tbronos. 

When  Msllia  late  beheld,  in  mingled  train. 

Twelve  morlala  ape  tweWe  deities  in  vwn  ; 

Cfesar  assumed  what  waa  Apolln'a  due. 

And  nine  and  lust  inflamed  the  molle;  Crevi. 

At  the  foul  sight  the  gods  avert  their  eyes, 

And  from  his  throne  great  Jove  indignant  flies. 
^Tiat  rendered  this  supper  more  obnoxious  to  public  censure, 
Wfl.-,  ttiat  it  happened  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  great  scar- 
iily,  and  almost  a  famine,  in  tbo  city.  The  day  after,  there 
was  a  cry  current  among  the  people,  "  that  the  gods  had  eaten 
up  all  the  corn ;  and  that  Ctesar  was  indeed  Apollo,  but  Apollo 
the  lormentor ;"  under  which  title  that  god  was  worshipped 
in  some  quarter  of  the  city.'  Ho  was  likewise  chained  with 
being  excessively  fond  of  fine  furniture,  and  Corinthian  vessels, 
as  well  as  with  being  addicted  to  gaming.  For,  during  the 
time  of  the  proscription,  the  following  Hne  was  written  upoa 
hia  statue  :— 

Pater  argentarius,  ego  Cotintliiarins ; 

My  father  was  a  silversmith,'  my  dealings  are  in  brass  f 

because  it  was  believed,  that  he  had  put  some  persons  upon  tha 

list  of  the  proscribed,  only  to  obtain  the  Corinthian  vessels  in 

'  Probably  in  the  Suhurra,  where  Martial  informs  ua  that  torturing 
SGOurgea  were  sold : 

Tonslrix  Suburrn  faueibua  sed  et  primis, 
Cruenta  pendent  qua  flagella  tottorum. 

Marl.  si.  15,  1. 
'  Like  the  gold  and  silver- smiths  of  the  middle  ag«s,  the  Roman  money. 
Lenders  united  both  trades.  See  afterwards,  Nero,  c.  5.  It  ia  bardlr  ne- 
cessary to  remark  thatTases  or  vessels  of  the  compound  metal  vthlch  went 
hy  the  miine  of  Corinthian  brass,  or  bronze,  neie  eeteemed  even  man 
Taliiable  than  silver  plate. 
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the  j  posBessIon.  And  afterwards,  in  the  Sicilian  war,  the 
following  epigram  was  published  : — 

PoMquftin  bis  classe  victus  naves  perdidiC, 

Aliquando  ut  vincat,  ludic  aaaidue  aleam. 

Twic«  httTing  loBl  a  fleet  in  luckleaa  fighf, 

To  nin  at  last,  he  games  both  da;  and  night. 

LXXI.  "With  respect  to  the  charge  or  impulation  of  loath- 
Bome  impurity  before-mentioned,  he  very  easily  refuted  it  by 
the  chastity  of  his  life,  at  the  very  time  when  it  was  made,  as 
well  as  ever  afterwards.  His  conduct  likewise  gave  the  lie  to 
that  of  luxurious  extravagance  in  his  furniture,  when,  upon 
the  taking  of  Alexandria,  he  reserved  for  himself  nothing  of 
the  royal  treasures  but  a  porcelain  cup,  and  soon  afterwards 
melted  down  all  the  vessels  of  gold,  even  such  aa  were  intended 
for  common  use.  But  his  amorous  propensities  never  left 
hira,  and,  as  he  grew  older,  as  is  reported,  he  was  in  the 
liabit  of  debauching  young  girls,  who  were  procured  for 
him,  from  all  quaiiers,  even  by  his  own  wife.  To  the  obser- 
vations on  his  gaming,  he  paid  not  the  smallest  regard ;  but 
played  in  public,  bntpnrely  for  hia  diversion,  even  when  he  waa 
advanced  in  years;  and  not  only  in  the  month  of  December,' 
hut  at  other  t>mes,  and  npon  all  days,  whether  festivals  or  not. 
This  evidently  appears  from  a  letter  under  his  own  hand,  in 
which  he  say*!,  "  I  supped,  my  dear  Tiberius,  with  the  same 
company.  We  had,  besides,  Vinicius,  and  Silvius  the  father. 
"We  gamed  at  iupper  like  old  fellows,  both  yesterday  and  to- 
day. And  as  any  one  threw  upon  the  tali^  aces  or  sixes,  ho 
put  down  for  every  talm  a  denarius ;  all  which  was  gained  by 
him  who  threw  a  Yenus."'  In  another  letter,  he  says;  "We 
had,  my  dear  Tiberius,  a  pleasant  time  of  it  during  the  festival 
of  Minerva  :  for  we  played  every  day,  and  kept  the  gaming- 
board  warm.  Tour  brother  uttered  many  exclamations  at  a 
desperate  run  of  ill-fortune ;  but  recovering  by  degrees,  and 
unexpectedly,  he  in  the  end  lost  not  much.  I  lost  twenty 
thousand  sesterces  for  lay  part;  but  then  I  was  profusely 
'  See  c.  xxsii.  and  naie.  '  The  RoraanB,  al  ibeir  feasts,  during  tha 

inltrvalB  of  driuliing,  often  played  at  dice,  of  which  there  were  two  kinds, 
the  teaserit  and  tali.  The  former  had  six  sides,  like  the  modern  dice  ;  ihs 
latter,  four  oblong  lidei,  for  the  two  ends  were  not  regarded.  In  playing, 
they  used  three  teatert  and  four  tali,  which  were  all  put  into  a  box  wider 
belon  than  above,  and  being  shaken,  were  thrown  out  upoa  the  gaming- 
board  or  tabla.  '  The  highest  cast  was  so  called. 
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geneiT>UB  in  my  play,  as  I  commonly  am  ;  for  had  I  insisted 
upon  the  stakes  which  I  declined,  or  kept  what  I  e^^^^  away, 
I  should  hare  won  about  fifty  thousand.  But  this  J  like  better : 
for  it  will  raise  my  character  for  generosity  to  the  skies."  In 
a  letter  to  his  daughter,  he  writes  thus:  "I  have  sent  you 
two  hundred  and  fifty  denarii,  which  I  gave  to  every  one  of 
my  guests;  in  case  they  were  inclined  at  supper  to  divert 
themselves  with  the  Tali,  or  at  the  game  of  Even-or-Odd." 

LXXTI.  In  other  matters,  it  appears  that  he  was  moderate 
in  his  habits,  and  free  from  suspicion  of  any  kind  of  vice.  He 
lived  at  fiist  near  the  Roman  Foniin,  above  the  Ring-maker's 
Btairs,  in  a  house  which  had  once  been  occupied  by  Calvusthe 
orator.  He  afterwards  moved  to  the  Palatine  Hill,  where  he 
resided  in  a  small  hoiise'  belonging  to  Hortensius,  no  way 
remarkable  either  for  size  or  ornament;  the  piazzas  being  but 
small,  the  pillars  of  Alhan  stone,"  and  the  rooms  without  any 
thing  of  marble,  or  fine  paving.  He  continued  to  use  the 
same  bed-chamber,  both  winter  and  summer,  daring  forty 
yeare :'  tor  though  he  was  sensible  that  the  city  did  not  agree 
with  his  health  in  the  winter,  he  nevertheless  resided  con- 
stantly in  it  during  that  season.  If  at  any  time  he  wished  to 
■  be  perfectly  retired,  and  secure  from  interruption,  he  shut 
himself  up  in  an  apartment  at  the  top  of  hia  house,  which  he 
called  his  Syracuse  or  Ti^oi^wi,*  or  he  went  to  some  villa 
belonging  to  his  freedmen  near  the  city.  But  when  he  was 
indisposed,  he  commonly  took  up  his  residence  in  the  house  of 
Mecoenas."    Of  all  the  places  of  retirement  from  the  city,  he 

'  Enlarged  by  Tiberius  and  succeeding  emperors.  The  rulas  of  the 
pglaCe  of  the  Czesara  are  slJU  seen  on  the  Palatine. 

'  Probably  traTeitiae,  a  soft  limestone,  IVom  the  Albas  Mount,  which 
was.  therefore,  cheaply  procured  and  easily  worked. 

^  It  was  usual  among  the  Bomans  to  have  separate  sets  of  apartmenta 
(ur  summer  and  winter  use,  according  to  their  espoBnre  to  the  sun. 

'  This  word  may  be  interpreted  the  Cabinfi  if  Aria.  It  -waa  common, 
in  the  houses  of  the  great,  among  the  Romans,  to  have  anapartment  called 
the  Study,  oi  Museum.  Diny  says,  beautifully,  "O  mare!  0  Httusl 
Terum  secrelumque/iauiTiiiii',  qnammulta  invenitis,  quam  multadictatis?" 
0  sea  I  0  shore !  Tliou  real  and  secluded  museum ;  what  treasures  of 
science  do  you  not  discover  to  os,  how  much  do  you  Icacli  us ! — EpUi.  i.  9. 

'  MeneoBS  had  a  house  and  gai-dens  on  the  Esquiline  Hilti  celebialed 
ioT  their  salubrity — 

Nunc  licet  Esquiliis  habilore  salubribus.— ffw.  Sat.  i.  S,  14. 
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oMefly  frequented  those  upon  the  sea-coast,  and  tlie  islanda  rf 
Campania,'  or  tke  towns  neareat  the  city,  such  as  Lanuvium,     , 
Prseneste,  and  Tibur,'  where  he  often  used  to  sit  for  the  admi-j/'^ 
nistration  of  justice,  in  the  porticos  of  the  temple  of  Hercules. 
He  hail  a  particular  aversioa  to  large  and  Bumptuoua  palaces  ;     , 
and  some  which  had  been  raised  at  a  vast  expense  hy  his/ 
grand-daughter,  Julia,  he  levelled  to  the  ground.     Those  of 
his  own,  which  were  far  from  being  spacious,  he  adorned,  not 
80  much  with  statues  and  pictures,  aa  with  walks  and  groves, 
>''and  things  which  were  curious  cither  for  their  antiquity  or 
.  ^* rarity;  each  as,  at  Capri,  the  huge  limhs  of  soa-monstei's  and 
,     wild  beasts,  which  some  affect  to  call  the  bonea  of  giants ; 
\   ajid  also  the  arras  of  ancient  heroes. 

LXXIII.  His  frugality  in  the  furniture  of  his  house  appears 
even  at  this  day,  from  some  beds  and  tables  still  remaining, 
most  of  which  are  acarwly  elegant  enough  for  a  private  family. 
It  is  reported  that  he  never  lay  upon  a  bed,  but  such  as  was 
low,  and  meanly  furnished.  He  seldom  wore  any  garment 
but  what  was  made  by  the  hands  of  his  wife,  sister,  daughter, 
and  grand -daughters.   His  togas'  were  neither  scanty  nor  full; 

I  Such  as  BB.i(e,  and  the  islands  of  lacbia,  Procida,  Capri,  and  othen ; 
the  resorts  of  the  opalenl  nobles,  where  they  had  magnificent  marine  villa*. 

3  Hov  Tivali,  a  delicious  spot,  where  Horace  had  a  villa,  in  which  he 
hoped  to  Bpead  his  decUning  years. 

Ver  ubi  longum,  iepidasque  pnebet 

Jupiter  brumas : 

ibi,  tu  calentem 

Debits  sparges  lachcyniS  faTillam 

Vatis  amid.  Odea,  B.  ii.  5. 

Adrian  alw  had  a  magnificent  villa  near  Tibuc. 

'  The  Toga  was  s  loose  woollen  robe,  which  covered  the  whole  bod/, 
close  at  the  bottom,  bm  open  at  the  top  down  to  the  girdle,  and  without 
sleeves.  The  right  arm  was  thus  at  Itbert)',  and  the  left  supported  a  fiap 
of  the  loffo,  which  was  drawn  up,  and  thrown  back  over  the  left  shoulder ; 
forming  what  is  called  the  Hiaat.  a  fold  or  cavity  upon  the  breast,  in 
vfhieh  things  might  be  carried,  and  with  which  the  face  or  head  might  be 
occasionatly  covered.  When  a  person  did  any  work,  be  tucked  ap  hil 
~  loga,  end  girt  it  round  him.  The  loga  of  the  rich  and  noble  was  flner 
and  larger  than  that  of  others ;  and  a  new  toga  was  called  Pexa.  Nona 
but  Raman  citizens  were  permitted  to  wear  the  tcga;  and  lianished  per- 
sons were  prohibited  the  nse  of  it.  The  colour  of  the  toga  was  whita. 
The  elamu  was  a  purple  border,  by  which  the  senators,  and  other  orden, 
with  the  magistrates,  were  distinguished ;  the  breadth  of  the  stripe  com- 
■pondiiig  with  their  rauK. 
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and  th«  (iic««  was  neither  remarkably  broad  or  narrow.  Ilia 
shoes  were  a  little  higher  than  coronion,  to  make  him  appear 
taller  than  he  was.  Ee  had  always  clothes  and  shoes,  tit  tc 
appear  in  public,  ready  in  hia  bed-chamber  for  any  sudden 


LXXIV.  At  Ilia  table,  which  was  always  plentiful  and 
elegant,  he  constantly  entertained  company;  but  was  very 
scrupulous  in  the  choice  of  them,  both  as  to  rank  and  cha- 
racter. ValeriuH  Messala  iuforma  us,  that  he  never  admitted 
any  ireedman  to  his  table,  escept  Menaa,  when  rewarded 
with  the  privilege  of  citizenship,  for  betraying  Pompey'a 
fleet.  Ho  writes,  himself,  that  he  invited  to  hia  table  a  person 
in  whose  villa  he  lodged,  and  who  had  formerly  been  em- 
ployed by  him  aa  a  spy.  He  often  came  late  to  table,  and 
withdrew  early ;  so  that  the  company  began  supper  before  his 
arrival,  and  continued  at  table  after  his  departure.  His  en- 
tertainments consisted  of  three  entries,  or  at  moat  of  only  six. 
But  if  his  tare  was  moderate,  his  courtesy  was  extreme.  For 
those  who  were  silent,  or  talked  in  whispers,  he  encouraged  to 
join  in.  the  general  conversation;  and  introduced  buffoons  and 
stage  players,  or  even  low  performers  from  the  circus,  and 
refy  often,  itinerant  humourists,  to  enliven  the  company. 

LXXT.  Festivals  and  holidays  he  usually  celebrated  very 
expensively,  but  sometimes  only  with  merriment.  In  the 
Saturnalia,  or  at  any  other  time  when  the  fency  took  him,  he 
distributed  tj>  his  company  clothes,  gold,  and  silver;  aorae- 
fimes  coins  of  all  sorts,  even  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Eome 
and  of  foreign  nations ;  sometimes  nothing  but  towels,  sponges, 
rakes,  and  tweezers,  and  other  things  of  that  kind,  with  tickets 
on  them,  which  were  enigmatical,  and  had  a  double  meaning.' 
He  used  likewise  to  sell  by  lot  among  his  guests  articles  of 
very  unequal  value,  and  pictures  with  their  fronts  reversed  ; 
and  so,  by  the  unknown  quality  of  the  lot,  disappoint  or 
giatify  the  expectation  of  the  purchasers.     This  sort  of  traffio 

'  In  which  the  nhole  huiuour  of  the  thing  consisted  either  in  the 
liseg  TO  which  these  arliclei  mere  applied,  or  in  their  nunea  baying  in 
I.aiin  a  double  signification  ;  matters  whicli  cannot  lie  explaiued  with  H17 
decency. 
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went  round  thi  whole  ;jmpai!y,  every  one  being  oWiged  ti* 
buy  sometliiug,  and  to  run  the  chance  of  loss  or  gain  will 
the  rest. 

LXXVI.  He  ate  spuringly  (for  I  must  aot  omit  even  this), 
and  commonly  used  a  plain  diet.  He  was  particularly  fond 
of  coarse  bread,  small  fishes,  new  cheese  made  of  cow's 
milk,'  and  green  figs  of  the  sort  which  bear  fruit  twice  a 
year.'  He  did  not  wait  for  supper,  hut  took  food  at  any  time, 
nnd  in  any  place,  when  he  had  an  appetite.     The  following 

Eassages  relative  to  this  subject,  I  have  transcribed  from  his 
itters.  "I  ate  a  little  bread  and  some  small  dates,  in  my 
carriage."  Again.  "In  returning  home  from  the  palace  in 
my  litt^ir,  I  ate  an  ounce  of  bread,  and  a  few  raisins." 
Again.  "No  Jew,  my  dear  Tiberius,  ever  keeps  such  strict 
fast  upon  the  Sabbath,'  as  I  have  to-day ;  for  while  in  the 
bath,  and  after  the  first  hour  of  the  night,  I  only  ate  two  bis- 
cuits, before  I  began  to  be  rubbed  with  oil."  From  this  great 
indilfprence  about  his  diet,  he  Bometimea  supped  by  himself, 
before  his  company  began,  or  after  they  had  finished,  and  would 
not  touch  a  morsel  at  table  with  his  guests. 

LXXVII.  He  was  by  nature  extremely  sparing  in  the  use 
of  wine,  Cornelius  Sepoa  says,  that  he  used  to  drink  only 
three  times  at  supper  in  the  camp  at  Modena;  and  when  he 
indulged  himself  the  most,  he  never  exceeded  a  pint ;  or  if 
he  did,  his  stomach  rejected  it.     Of  all  wines,  ho  gave  the 

1  Coiiitn  bwiulu'a  Btan«  pretimn  i  probihly  soft  cheese,  not  reduced  to 
go]  id  consistence  in  the  cheese- press. 

*  A  species  of  fig  tree,  knomn  in  some  placej  as  Adam's  fig.  We  hSTe 
gathered  them,  iii  those  climatea,  of  the  latter  crop,  as  late  as  the  month 
of  Noremher. 

'  Sa6ia/it  J^jtaium.  Augustus  might  have  heen  better  informed  of 
the  Jewisli  riles,  from  his  familiarity  with  Herod  and  others ;  for  it  is 
certain  that  their  iiabbath  vas  not  a  day  of  fasting.  Justin,  howeier,  fell 
into  the  same  error :  he  eays,  that  Moses  appointed  the  sabbalh-day  to  be 
kept  fbr  ever  by  the  Jews  as  a  fast,  in  memory  of  thrir  fasting  for  seven 
days  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  xxxvi.  2.  14.  But  we  find  that  there  was 
B  tertilff  fast  among  the  Jens,  which  is  perhaps  nhat  is  here  meant ;  the 
Sabbatii  Je/tmima  being  equivalent  to  the  Nxoriuw  Sis  'rov  sa^^aTov, '  1 
fait  twice  in  the  week'  of  the  Pharisee,  in  Hi.  Luke  xviit.  12. 
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preferencB  to  the  Ehsetian,'  but  scarcely  evei'  drank  any  in  the 
day-time.  Instead  of  drinking,  lie  used  to  take  a  piece  of 
bread  dipped  in  cold  vater,  or  a  slice  of  cucumber,  or  soma 
leaves  of  lettuce,  or  a  green,  sharp,  juicy  apple. 

IXXVni.  After  a  alight  repast  at  noon,  he  used  to  seek 
repose,'  dressed  as  he  was,  and  with  his  shoes  on,  his  feet 
covered,  and  hia  hand  held  before  his  ej-es.  After  supper  he 
commonly  withdrew  to  his  study,  a  small  closet,  wtere  he  sat 
late,  untU  he  had  put  down  in  his  diary  all  or  most  of  the 
remaining  transactions  of  the  day,  which  he  had  not  before 
rogistered.  He  would  then  go  to  bed,  but  never  slept  above 
seven  hours  at  moat,  and  that  not  without  interruption ; 
for  he  would  wake  three  or  four  times  during  that  time.  If 
he  could  not  again  fail  asleep,  as  aometimes  happened,  he 
called  for  some  one  f«  read  or  tell  stories  to  him,  until  he  be- 
came drowsy,  and  then  his  sleep  was  usually  protracted  till 
after  day.break.  He  never  liked  to  lie  awake  in  the  dark, 
without  somebody  to  sit  by  him.  Very  early  rising  was  apt 
to  disagree  with  him.  On  which  account,  if  he  was  obliged 
ta  rise  betimes,  for  any  civil  or  religious  functions,  in  order 
to  guard  as  much  as  possible  against  the  inconvenience  result- 
ing from  it,  he  used  to  lodge  in  some  apartment  near  the 
spot,  belonging  to  any  of  his  attendants.  If  at  any  time  a 
fit  of  drowsiness  seized  him  in  passing  along  the  streets,  his 
litter  waa  set  down  while  he  snatched  a  few  moments'  sleep. 

LXXIX.  In  person  he  was  handsome  and  graceful,  through 
every  period  of  hia  life.  But  he  was  negligent  in  his  dress ; 
and  BO  careless  about  dressing  his  hair,  that  he  usually  had  it 
done  in  great  haste,  by  several  barbers  at  a  time.  Hia  beard 
he  sometimes  clipped,  and  sometimes  shaved ;  and  either 
read  or  wrote  during  the  operation.  His  counl«nanee,  either 
when  discoursing  or  silent,  was  so  calm  and  serene,  that  a 

<  The  RbstiBa  wines  had  a  great  reputation ;  Tirgil  sajrs, 
— —  Ex  quo  te  cBrmine  dicam, 
Rhxtica.  Gearg,  ii.  96. 

The  vkiey arda  la;  at  the  foot  of  the  RhstiaH  Alps  ;  ttaeir  {irixlace,  m 
■lie  reasou  lo  beiie»e,  was  not  a  very  generous  liquor. 
*  A  custom  iu  all  warm  countries ;  the  sieila  of  the  Itoliuu  u  latsr 
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Qxal  of  tic  first  rant  declared  amongst  his  friends,  that  he  woB 
BO  softened  by  it,  as  to  be  rcBtrained  from  throwing  him  down 
B  precipice,  in.  his  passage  over  the  Alps,  when  he  had  been, 
admitted  to  approach  him,  under  pretence  of  conferring  with 
him.  His  eyea  were  bright  and  piercing ;  and  he  was  willing 
it  should  be  thought  that  there  was  something  of  a  divine 
vigour  in  them.  He  was  likewise  not  a  little  pleased  to  see 
people,  upon  hia  looking  stedfastiy  at  them,  lower  their  coim- 
tenimces,  as  if  the  sun  shone  in  their  eyes.  Eat  in  his  old 
age,  he  saw  very  imperfectly  with  his  left  eye.  His  teeth 
were  thin  set,  small  and  scaly,  his  hair  a  little  curled,  and 
inclining  to  a  yellow  colour.  Hia  eye-brows  met ;  his  ears 
were  small,  and  he  bad  an  aquiline  nose.  His  complexion 
was  betwixt  brown  and  fair ;  his  stature  but  low ;  though 
Julius  Marathus,  his  freedman,  says  he  was  five  feet  and  nine 
inches  in  height.  This,  however,  was  so  much  concealed  hy 
the  just  proportion  of  hia  limbs,  that  it  was  only  perceivable 
upon  comparison  with  some  taller  person  standing  by  him. 

LXXX.  Ho  is  said  to  have  been  bom  witii  many  spots 
upon  his  breast  and  belly,  answering  to  the  figure,  order,  and 
number  of  the  stars  in  the  eonateUatioE  of  the  Bear.  He  had 
besides  several  callosities  resembling  scars,  occasioned  by  an. 
itching  in  hia  body,  and  the  constant  and  violent  use  of  the 
strigil'  in  being  rubbed.  He  had  a  weakness  in  his  left  hip, 
thigh,  and  leg,  insomuch  that  he  often  halted  on  that  side ; 
but  he  received  much  benefit  &om  the  use  of  sand  and  reeds. 
He  likewise  sometimes  found  the  fore-finger  of  his  right  hand 
90  weak,  that  when  it  was  benumbed  and  contracted  with 
cold,  to  use  it  in  writing,  he  was  obliged  t«  have  recourse  to  a 
circular  piece  of  horn.  He  had  occasionally  a  complaint  in 
the  bladder ;  but  upon  voiding  some  stones  in  his  urine,  he 
was  relieved  from  that  pain. 

LSXXI.  During  the  whole  course  of  hia  life,  he  suffered, 
at  times,  dangerous  fits  of  sickness,  especially  after  the  con- 
quest of  Cantabria;   when  hia.  liver  being  injured  by  a  de- 

'  The  tirbfil  vas  used  in  the  baths  for  wrapiag  the  bod;  irhen  in  ■ 
lUte  of  pergpiratiDii.  It  via  sometimeB  made  of  gob)  or  alter,  and  sot 
unlike  in  form  the  initriiinent  used  by  groanu  about  horaet  nhen  pro- 
fiiMlf  (weatiaj  or  ipluhed  with  mud. 
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fluxion  upon  it,  he  was  reduced  to  mich  a  condition,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  imdei^o  a  desperate  and  doubtfiil  method  of 
cure :  for  warm,  applications  having  no  effect,  Actonius  Musa' 
directed  the  uae  of  those  which  were  cold.  He  was  likewise 
Bubjeci  to  fits  of  aickaesa  at  stated  times  every  year;  for 
about  his  birth-day'  he  was  conmionly  a  httle  indisposod.  In 
the  beginning  of  spring,  he  was  attacked  with  an  inflation  of 
the  midriff ;  and  when  the  wind  was  southeriy,  with  a  cold  in 
hia  head.  By  all  these  complaints,  his  constitution  was  so 
shattered,  that  he  could  not  easily  hear  either  heat  or  cold. 

IiXXXII.  In  winter,  he  was  protected  against  the  inele 
meney  of  the  weather  by  a  thick  toga,  four  tunics,  a  shirt,  a 
flannel  stomacher,  and  swathings  upon  his  legs  and  thighs.^ 
In  SH.Tnmer,  he  lay  with  the  doors  of  his  bedchamber  open, 
and  frequontly  in  a  piazza,  refreshed  by  a  bubbling  fountain, 
and  a  person  standijig  by  to  fan  him.  He  could  not  bear 
even  the  winter's  sun;  and  at  home,  never  walked  in  the 
open  air  without  a  broad-brimmed  hat  on  his  head.  He 
usually  travelled  in  a  litter,  and  by  night ;  and  so  slow,  that 
he  was  two  days  in  going  to  Prwneste  or  Tibur.  And  if  he 
could  go  to  any  place  by  sea,  he  preferred  that  mode  of  tra- 
velling. He  carefully  nourished  his  health  against  his  many 
infirmities,  avoiding  chiefly  the  iiee  use  of  the  bath ;  bat  he 
was  often  rubbed  with  oil,  and  sweated  in  a  stove;  after 
which  he  was  washed  with  tepid  water,  warmed  either  by  a 
fire,  or  by  being  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  When, 
upon  account  of  his  nerves,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  sea- water,  or  the  waters  of  Albula,*  he  -ivas  contented  with 
sitting  over  a  wooden  tub,  which  he  called  by  a  Spanish  name 

'  Hia  physician,  mentioned  c.  lii.     '  Sept.  2lBt,  &  sickly  season  at  Home. 

'  FemiaaUiui  el  litialibtai  Nfflther  the  ancient  Romttni  or  the 
GreeliB  wore  breeoheB,  trews,  or  trowsers,  which  they  deapiaed  aa  bar- 
barian articles  of  dreia.  Tbe  coieringa  here  mentioned  were  swatbingi 
tor  the  legs  and  lliigbs,  used  mostly  in  cases  of  sickness  or  infirmity,  and 
when  otherwise  worn,  reckoned  etTeminate.  But  soon  after  the  Romans  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  German  and  Ceitie  nations,  the  habit  of  covering 
the  lower  eitremities,  barbarous  as  it  had  been  held,  was  generally  adopted. 

1  Jliuia.  On  the  left  of  tbe  road  to  Tivoli,  near  the  ruins  of  Adiiao'l 
villa.  The  waters  are  aulphureous,  and  the  deposit  from  them  cause* 
incnietationB  on  twigs  and  other  matters  plunged  in  the  springs.  See  ■ 
curiouB  account  of  tMs  stream  in  Cell's  Topography,  published  by  Boimt 
p.  to. 

i2 
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LXXKIll.  AS  soon  as  the  civil  wars  were  ended,  he  gSTQ 
up  riding  and  oliier  military  exercises  in  the  Campus  Martins, 
and  took  to  playing  at  ball,  or  foot'ball ;  but  soon  afterwards 
used  no  otlier  exercise  than  that  of  going  abroad  in  hk  litter, 
or  walking.  Towards  the  end  of  his  walk,  he  would  ma 
leaping,  wrapped  up  in  a  short  cloak  or  cape.  For  amuse- 
ment he  would  Bometimea  angle,  or  play  with  dice,  pebbles, 
or  nuts,  with  little  boys,  collected  from  various  countries,  and 
particularly  Moors  and  Syrians,  for  their  beauty  or  amusing 
talk.  But  dwarfs,  and  such  as  were  in  any  way  deformed,  he 
held  in  abhorrence,  as  l^^sm  jtidune  (nature's  abortions),  aad  of 

LXXXIV.  From^  early  youth  he  devoted  himself  with 
great  diligence  and  appLcation  to  the  study  of  eloquence,  and 
the  other  liberal  arts.  In  the  war  of  Modena,  notwithstand- 
ing the  weighty  affairs  in  which  he  was  engaged,  he  is  said  to 
have  read,  written,  and  declaimed  every  day.  He  never  ad- 
dressed the  senate,  the  people,  or  the  army,  but  in  a  pre- 
meditated speech,  though  he  did  not  want  the  talent  of  s])eak- 
ing  extempore  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion.  And  iest  his 
m«nory  should  Ml  him,  aa  well  as  to  prevent  the  loss  of  time 
in  getting  up  his  speeches,  it  was  his  general  practice  to  recite 
them.  In  his  intercourse  with  individuals,  and  even  with 
his  wife  Livia,  upon  subjects  of  importance  he  wrote  on  his 
tablets  all  he  wished  to  express,  lest,  if  he  apoke  extempore, 
he  should  say  more  or  less  than  was  proper.  He  delivered 
himself  in  a  sweet  and  peculiar  tone,  in  which  he  was  dili- 
gently instructed  by  a  master  of  elocution.  But  when  he 
had  a  cold,  he  sometimes  employed  a  herald  to  deliver  hia 
tpeeehes  to  the  people. 

LXXXT.  He  composed  many  tracts  in  prose  on  various  sub- 
jects, some  of  which  he  read  occasionally  in  the  circle  of  his 
friends,  as  to  an  auditory.  Among  these  was  hb  "Eeseript  to 
Brutus  respecting  Cato."  Most  of  the  pages  he  read  hiniBelf, 
although  he  was  advanced  in  years,  but  becoming  fatigued,  ha 
gave  Uie  rest  to  liborius  to  Unish.      He  likewise  read  over  to 
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his  friends  his  "Exhortations  to  PKiloBopty,"  and  the"Histoi-y 
of  his  own  Life,"  which  he  continued  in  thirteen  books,  aa 
far  as  the  Cantabrian  war,  but  no  farther.  He  likewise  made 
some  attempts  at  poetry.  There  J8  extant  one  book  written 
by  him  in  hexameter  vcree,  of  which  both  the  subject  and 
tide  is  "  Sicily."  There  is  also  a  book  of  Epigrame,  no  larger 
than  the  last,  which  he  composed  almost  entirely  while  ha 
was  in  the  bath.  These  are  all  hia  poetical  compositions; 
for  though  he  begun  a  tragedy  with  great  zest,  becoming  dia- 
Batisfled  with  the  style,  be  obliterated  the  whole;  and  hia 
friends  saying  to  him,  "What  is  your  Ajas  doing?"  he  an 
Bwered,  "  My  Ajax  baa  met  with  a  sponge.'" 

LXXXTI.  He  cultivated  a  style  which  was  neat  and 
chaste,  avoiding  ftivolons  or  harsh  language,  as  well  as 
obsoleffi  words,  which  he  calls  disgusting.  His  chief  object 
was  to  deliver  his  thoughts  with  all  possible  perspicuity.  To 
attain  this  end,  and  that  he  might  nowhere  perplex,  or  retard 
the  reader  or  hearer,  he  made  no  scrupie  to  add  prepositions  t« 
his  vwbs,  or  to  repeat  the  same  conjunction  several  times ; 
Wihich,  when  omitted,  occasion  some  little  obscurity,  but  give 
a  grace  to  the  style.  Those  who  used  affected  language,  or 
adopted  obsolete  words,  he  despised,  as  equally  faulty,  though 
in  different  ways.  He  sometimes  indulged  himself  in  jesting, 
particularly  with  his  Mend  Mectenaa,  whom  he  rallied  upon 
all  occasions  for  hia  fine  phrases,^  and  bantered  by  imitating 
hie  way  of  talking.  Nor  did  ho  spare  Tiberius,  who  was  fond 
of  obsolete  and  far-fetched  expressions.  He  charges  Mark 
Antony  with  insanity,  writing  rather  to  make  men  stare,  than 
to  be  understood ;  and  by  way  of  sarcasm  upon  his  depraved 
and  fickle  taste  in  the  choice  of  words,  he  writes  to  him  thus  i 
."  And  are  you  yet  in  doubt,  whether  Cimber  Annius  or  Vera- 
bIus  Elaccus  tie  more  proper  for  your  imitation  ?  Whether  you 
willadopt  words  which  Sallustius  Crispus  has  borrowed  from 
the  '  Origines'  of  Cato  ?  Or  do  you  think  that  the  verbose 
empty  bombast  of  Asiatic  orators  is  fit  to  be  transfiised  into 
'  >  Jn  ^>ongtm  mcaimue,  literall;  has  falten  upon  a  epoage,  at  Ajix  is 
niS  to  have  perietied  b;  foiling  on  his  onn  snord. 

•  MiFpo^p(x<'C.  Suetonius  often  preserves  espressive  Greek  phrnei. 
vhich  Auguitua  was  in  the  habit  of  using.  This  compound  nord  uteauh 
Ifterallj',  myrrh-acented,  perfumed. 
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our  language?"  And  ia  a  letter  where  I 
talent  of  his  grand-daughter,  Agrippina,  lie  says,  "  But  yott 
must  be  particularly  careful,  both  in  writing  and  speaking,  to 
avoid  affectation." 

LXXXVn.  In  ordinary  conversation,  he  made  use  of  seve- 
ral peculiar  expresaons,  as  appears  from  letters  in  his  own 
hand-writiiig ;  in  which,  now  and  then,  when  he  means  to 
intimate  that  some  persons  would  never  pay  their  debts,  he 
says,  "  They  will  pay  at  the  Greek  Calends."  And  when 
he  advised  patience  in  the  present  poBture  of  affairs,  he 
would  say,  "  Let  us  be  content  with  our  Cato."  To  describe 
anytliing  in  haste,  he  said,  "  It  was  sooner  done  than  asparagus 
is  cooked."  He  constantly  puts  haceoliis  for  stuitus,  pulh' 
Jaemis  for  puUm,  vaeerrosui  for  oerriim,  vapide  ae  hahere  for  male, 
and  betisare  for  languere,  which  is  commonly  called  lackani' 
iore.  Likewise  Hmus  for  iumtia,  domos  for  dwnus  in  the  geni- 
tive singular.'  With  respect  to  the  last  two  peculiarities,  lest 
any  person  should  imagine  that  they  were  only  slips  of  his 

gm,  and  not  customary  with  him,  he  never  varies.  I  hava 
kewise  remarked  this  singularity  in  his  hand- writing ;  he 
ueTer  divides  his  words,  so  as  te  carry  the  letters  which  can- 
not be  inserted  at  the  end  of  a  line  to  the  nest,  but  pufa  them 
ieiow  the  other,  enclosed  by  a  bracket. 

LXXXVIII.  He  did  not  adhere  strictly  to  orthography  as 
laid  down  by  the  grammarians,  but  seems  to  have  been  of  the 
opinion  of  those  who  think,  that  we  ought  to  write  as  we 
speakr;  for  as  to  his  changing  and  omitting  not  only  letters 
rut  whole  syllables,  it  is  a  vulgar  mistake.  Hor  should  I 
nave  takes  notice  of  it,  but  that  it  appears  strange  to  me,  that 
any  person  should  have  t»ld  us,  that  he  sent  a  successor  to  a 
consular  lieutenant  of  a  province,  as  an  ignorant,  illiterate  fel- 
low, upon  his  observing  that  he  had  written  ixi  for  ipri.  When 
he  had  occasion  to  write  in  cypher,  he  put  i  lor  «,  c  for  i,  and 
BO  forth ;  and  instead  of  a,  ait 

LXXXIX.  He  was  no  less  fond  of  the  Greek  literature,  in 
■which  he  made  considerable  proficiency;  having  had  Apol- 

I  These  u«  variation)  of  language  of  small  importsace,  nUeh  can  on^ 
be  understood  ta  the  original  lan$:\iage. 
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.odoniB  of  PergamuB,  for  his  maeter  in  rhetorio ;  wY  am,  though 
iQUoli  advanced  in  years,  he  took  with  him  from  The  City, 
when  he  was  himself  very  young,  to  ApoHonia.  Afterwards, 
heing  instructed  in  philology  by  Sephffirus,  he  received  into  his 
family  Areus  the  philosopher,  and  his  sons  Dionysius  and  M- 
canor ;  hut  he  never  could  Bpeak  the  Greek  tongue  readily, 
nor  ever  ventured  to  compose  in  it.  For  if  there  was  occasion 
for  him  to  deliver  his  sentiments  in  that  language,  he  always 
expressed  what  he  had  to  say  in  Latin,  and  gave  it  another  to 
translate.  He  was  evidently  not  unacquainted  with  the  poe- 
try of  the  Greeks,  acd  had  a  great  tasto  for  the  ancient  comedy, 
which  he  often  brought  upon  the  stage,  in  his  public  spec- 
tacles. In  reading  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  he  paid  par- 
ticular attention  tfl  precepts  and  examples  which  might  be 
useful  in  public  or  private  life.  Those  he  used  to  extract  Ter- 
hatim,  and  gave  to  his  domeaticB,  or  send  to  the  commanders 
of  the  armies,  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  or  the  magis- 
trates of  the  city,  when  any  of  them  seemed  to  stand  in  need 
of  admonition.  He  likewise  read  whole  books  to  the  senate, 
and  frequently  made  ihem  known  to  the  people  by  his  edicts ; 
such  as  the  orations  of  Quintus  Metellus  "  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Marriage,"  and  those  of  Butilius  "  On  the  Style  of 
Building;"'  to  shew  the  people  that  he  was  not  the  first  ■who 
had  promoted  those  ohjecte,  but  that  the  ancients  likewise  had 
thought  them  worthy  their  attention.  He  patronised  the 
men  of  genius  of  that  age  in  every  possible  way.  He  ■would 
hear  them  read  their  works  with  a  great  deal  of  patience  and 
good  nature  ;  and  not  only  poetry^  and  history,  but  orations 
and  dialbgues.  He  ■was  displeased,  however,  that  anything 
should  be  written  upon  himself,  except  in  a  grave  manner,  and 
by  men  of  the  most  eminent  abilities :  and  he  enjoined  the 
pnetors  not  to  suffer  his  name  to  be  made  too  common  in  tha 
coatesta  amongst  orators  and  poets  in  the  theatres. 

SC.  We  have  the  following  account  of  him  respecting  his 
'  It  may  create  a  smile  to  hear  tliat,  to  prerent  danger  to  the  public, 
Augvatus  decreed  tbat  no  neir  bnitdings  erected  in  a  public  thoroaghface 
ihould exceed  in  height  seventy  feet.    Trajan  reduced  it  to  sixty. 

'  Tirgil  is  eaid  to  have  recited  befoie  bint  the  whole  of  the  second, 
(birth,  and  Biith  hooka  of  the  £neid  ;  and  Octavia,  being  present,  nhea 
the  poet  came  to  the  passage  referring  to  her  son,  coniniencing,  "  Tu  Mat- 
Mllin  erii,"  nai  so  much  affected  that  sbe  was  carried  out  feinting. 
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belief  in  omena  and  sucti  like.  He  had  so  great  a  dread  at 
thunder  and  lightning  that  he  always  carried  about  him  a 
seal's  skin,  by  way  of  preservation..  And  upon  any  apprehen- 
sion of  a  violent  Btorm,  he  would  retire  to  some  place  of  con- 
cealment in  a  vault  under  ground  ;  having  formerly  heen 
terri£ed  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  while  traveUlng  in  the  uighl^ 
ss  we  have  already  mentioned.' 

XCI,  He  neither  slighted  his  own  dreams  nor  those  of  other 
people  relating  to  himself.  At  the  battle  of  Philippi,  although 
he  had  resolved  not  to  stir  out  of  his  tent,  on  account  of  his 
being  indisposed,  yet,  being  warned  by  a  dream  of  one  of  his 
friends,  he  changed  his  mind ;  and  wdi  it  was  that  he  did  so, 
for  in  the  enemy's  attack,  his  couch  was  pierced  and  cut  to 
pieces,  on  the  supposition  of  his  being  in  it.  He  had  many 
frivolous  and  frightful  dreams  during  the  spring ;  but  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  year,  they  were  less  frequent  and  more  sig- 
nificative. Upon  his  frequently  visiting  a  temple  near  the 
Capitol,  which  he  had  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Tonans,  he  dreanlt 
that  Jupiter  Capitolinus  complained  that  his  worshippers  were 
taken  from  him,  and  that  upon  this  he  replied,  he  had  only 
given  him  The  Thunderer  for  his  porter.'  He  therefore  im- 
mediately suspended  little  bells  round  the  summit  of  the  temple ; 
because  such  commonly  hung  at  the  gates  of  great  houses.  In 
oonsequonce  of  a  dream,  too,  he  always,  on.  a  eertaia  day  of 
the  year,  be^ed  alms  of  the  people,  reaching  out  his  hand  to 
receive  the  dole  which  they  offered  him. 

XCII.  Some  signs  and  omens  he  regarded  as  imfeUible.  If 
in  the  momiag  his  shoe  was  put  on  wrong,  the  left  in- 
stead of  the  right,  Ihat  boded  some  disaster.  If  when  he 
cijmmeneed  a  long  journey,  by  sea  or  land,  there  happened  to 
fall  a  mizzling  raiu,  he  held  it  to  be  a  good  sign  of  a  speedy 
aiid  happy  return.  He  was  much  affected  likewise  with  any 
thing  out  of  the  common  course  of  nature.   A  pahn-iree'  which 

'  Perhaps  the  point  of  the  reply  lay  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonim 
being;  placed  at  the  approach  to  the  Capitol  from  the  Forum  I  See  e.  xxit. 
knd  c.  XV.,  with  the  note. 

'  If  these  treea  flouiisbei!  li  Rome  in  the  time  of  Ai^nltal,  the  winten 
tWe  must  have  been  much  milder  than  the;  now  are.    Tben  wu  aat, 
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ohanced  to  grow  uy  between  some  stones  in  the  eouit  of  his 
house,  he  traiMplanted  into  a  court  where  the  imagea.of  the 
EouBeliold  Gods  were  placed,  and  took  all  possible  care  to  make 
it  tbrive.  In  the  island  of  Capri,  some  decayed  branches  of 
an  old  ilex,  which  hung  drooping  to  the  ground,  reeofered. 
themselves  npon  Ms  ariiyal ;  at  wHeh  he  was  so  delighted, 
that  he  made  an  exchange  with  the  Eepublic'  of  Naples,  of 
the  island  of  (Enaria  [Ischia],  for  that  of  Capri.  He  Gkewisa 
observed  certain  days ;  as  never  to  go  from  home  the  day  after 
the  Wundinfe,'  nor  to  begin  any  serious  business  upon  the 
nones ;'  avoiding  nothing  else  in  it,  as  he  writes  to  Tiberius, 
tlian  its  unlucky  iLame. 

XCIII.  With  regard  to  the  religious  ceremonies  of  foreign 
nations,  he  was  a  strict  observer  of  those  which  had  been  estab- 
lished by  ancient  custom ;  but  others  he  held  in  no  esteem. 
For,  having  been  initiated  at  Athena,  and  coming  afterwarda 
to  hear  a  cause  at  Rome,  relative  to  the  privileges  of  the 
priests  of  the  Attic  Geres,  when  some  of  the  mysteries  of 
their  sacred  rites  were  to  be  introduced  in  the  pleadings,  he 
diamisaed  those  who  sat  upon  the  bench  as  judges  with  him,  as 
well  as  the  by-standers,  and  heard  the  argument  upon  those 
points  himself.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  not  only  declined, 
in  his  progress  through  Egypt,  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Apis,  but  he  likewise  commended  his  grandson  CaiuB 

solitaiT  palm  sUnding  in  the  garden  of  a  convent  some  yean  ago,  but  it 
was  ot  very  stunted  growth. 

'  The  Republican  forms  were  preserved  in  some  of  the  lai^r  towm. 

*  "  The  Nundina  occurred  every  ninth  day,  when  a  market  vras  held  tit 
Borne,  and  the  people  came  to  it  from  the  country.  The  practice  was 
not  then  introduced  amongst  the  Ramans,  of  dividing  their  time  into  neeki, 
as  we  do,  in  Imitation  otthe  Jews.  Dio,  who  flourished  under  Severas, 
gays  that  It  first  took  place  a  little  before  his  time,  end  was  derived  from 
the  Egyptians." — Thomsoa.    A  fact,  if  well  founded,  of  some  importance. 

'  "  The  Romans  divided  their  months  into  calends,  nones,  and  ide*. 
The  first  day  of  the  mouth  was  the  calends  of  that  month ;  whence  they 
reckoned  backwards,  distinguishing  the  time  by  the  day  before  the  ca- 
lends, the  secood  day  before  the  i^ends,  and  so  ou,  to  the  ides  of  ib» 
preceding  month.  Id  e^ht  months  of  the  yeiu,  the  nones  were  the  fifth 
day,  and  the  idei  the  thirteenth :  but  in  March,  May,  July,  and  October, 
the  nones  fell  on  the  seventh,  and  the  ides  on  the  fifteenth.  From  tba 
I  Dooe*  they  reckoned  backwards  to  the  calends,  m  they  alio  did  from  tbi 
idc*  to  the  noaes."— A. 
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XCIV.  Since  we  are  upon  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  give  an  account  of  tJio  omens,  before  and  at  hia 
bir^,  OB  well  as  afterwarda,  ■which  gave  hopes  of  his  future 
greatness,  and  the  good  fortune  that  oonstautlj'  attended  him. 
A  part  of  the  wall  of  Velletri  having  in  former  times  been 
striiclc  with  thimder,  the  response  of  the  aoothsayera  was, 
that  a  native  of  that  town  would  some  time  or  other  arrive  at 
supreme  power ;  relyiug  on  which  prediction,  the  Velletriana 
both  then,  and  several  times  afterwards,  made  war  upon  the 
Bonian  people,  to  their  own  ruin.  At  last  it  appeared  by  the 
event,  that  the  omen  had  portended  the  elevation  of  Augustus. 
Julius  Marathus  infonn^  us,  that  a  few  months  before  his 
birth,  there  happened  at  Rome  a  prodigy,  by  which  was  signi- 
fied that  Nature  was  in  travail  with  a  king  for  the  Eoman 
people ;  and  that  the  senate,  in  alarm,  came  to  the  resolution 
that  no  child  bom  that  year  should  he  brought  up ;  but  that 
those  amongst  them,  whose  wives  were  pregnant,  to  secure  to 
tliemselves  a  chance  of  that  dignity,  took  eare  that  the  decree 
of  the  senate  should  not  bo  registered  in  the  treasury. 

I  fiad  in  the  theological  hooka  of  ABolepiades  the  Mende- 
Btan,'  that  Atia,  upon  attending  at  midnight  a  religious 
solemnity  in  honour  of  Apollo,  when  the  rest  of  the  matrons 
retired  home,  fell  asleep  on  her  couch  in  the  temple,  and  that 
a  serpent  immediately  crept  to  her,  and  soon  after  withdrew. 
She  awaking  upon  it,  puriSed  herself,  as  usual  after  the  em- 
braces of  her  husband ;  and  instantly  there  appeared  upon  her 
body  a  mark  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  which  she  never  after 
could  efface,  and  which  obliged  her,  during  the  eubsec[uent 
pjrt  of  her  life,  to  decline  the  use  of  the  public  baths.  Au- 
gustus, it  was  added,  was  bom  in  the  tenth  month  after,  and 
for  that  reason  was  thought  to  be  the  son  of  Apollo.  The 
'  The  eacly  ChrietUns  ahared  with  the  Jews  the  aversion  of  the  Romani 
to  their  reli^on,  more  than  that  of  others,  arising  probably  from  its  nio- 
DoCheiMic  and  exclusive  character.  But  we  find  froui  Joaephus  and  Pbila 
that  Angustaa  was  in  other  respects  favourable  to  the  Jews. 

'  Strabo  tells  ua  that  Mendea  was  a  dt;  of  Egypt  near  Lycopolia. 
Aaclepiaa  wrote  a  book  in  Greek  with  the  idea  of  9ia\oyaviiirwv,  in 
defence  oj  some  Terf  strange  religious  rites,  of  which  the  example  in  tbr 
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Biune  Atia,  before  her  delivery,  dreamed  that  tei  bowek 
stretched  to  the  stars,  and  expanded  through  the  whole  circuit 
of  heaven  and  earth.  His  father  Octaviua,  likewise,  dreamt 
that  a  aun-hoam  issued  from  hia  wife's  womb. 

tJpoo  the  day  he  was  bom,  the  senate  being  engaged  in  a 
debate  on  Catiline's  conspiracy,  and  Octavius,  in  consequenco 
of  his  wife's  being  in  childbirth,  coming  late  into  the  house, 
it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  PubUus  Kigidiua,  upon  hearing 
the  occasion  of  his  coming  so  litte,  and  the  hour  of  his  wife's 
delivery,  declared  that  the  world  had  got  a  master.  After- 
wards, when  OctaviuB,  upon  marching  with  his  array  through 
the  deserts  of  Thrace,  consulted  the  oracle  in  the  grove  of 
father  Bacchus,  with  barbarous  rites,  concerning  his  son,  ho 
received  from  the  priests  an  answer  to  the  same  purpcee;  be- 
cause, when  they  poured  wine  upon  the  altar,  there  burst  out 
so  prodigious  a  flame,  that  it  ascended  above  the  roof  of  the 
temple,  and  reached  up  to  the  heavens ;  a  circumstance  which 
had  never  happened  to  any  one  but  Alexander  the  Great, 
upon  his  sacrificing  at  the  same  altars.  And  next  night  he 
dreamt  that  he  saw  his  son  under  a  more  than  human  appear- 
ance, with  thunder  and  a  sceptre,  and  the  other  insignia  of 
Jupiter,  Optimus,  Masimus,  having  on  his  head  a  radiant 
crown,  mounted  upon  a  chariot  decked  with  laurel,  and  drawn 
hy  six  pair  of  miUt-white  horses. 

Whilst  he  was  yet  an  infant,  as  Caius  Drusus  relates,  being 
laid  in  his  cradle  by  his  nurse,  and  in  a  low  place,  the  next 
day  he  was  not  to  be  found,  and  after  he  had  been  sought  for 
a  long  time,  he  was  at  last  discovered  upon  a  lofty  tower,  lying 
with  his  face  towards  the  rising  sun.'  When  he  first  hegaa 
f«  speak,  he  ordered  the  frogs  that  happened  to  make  a  trouble- 
Home  noise,  upon  an  estate  beioi^ng  to  the  family  near  the 
town,  to  be  silent ;  and  there  goes  a  report  that  frogs  nevw 
croaked  there  since  that  time.  As  he  was  dining  in  a  grove 
at  the  fourth  mile-stone  on  the  Campanian  road,  an  eagle  sud- 
denly snatched  a  pieoe  of  bread  out  of  Hs  hand,  and,  soaring 
to  a  prodigious  height,  after  hovering,  came  down  most  unex- 
pectedly, and  returned  it  to  him. 

Quintas  Catulos  had  a  dream,  for  two  nights  successively 
after  his  dedication  of  the  Capitoi.     The  first  night  he  dreamt 

'  Velletri  stands  on  veiy  high  groind,  commanding  extensive  riewt  of 
the  Pontine  marsheB  and  the  sea. 
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thai  Jupiter,  out  of  several  boys  of  the  order  of  the  nobilitj, 
who  were  playing  about  his  altar,  selected  one,  into  whoBe 
bosom  he  put  the  public  seal  of  the  commoaTealth,  which  he 
held  im  his  hand ;  but  in  his  vision  the  nest  night,  he  saw  in 
the  bosom  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  the  same  boy ;  whom  he  or- 
dered t«  be  removed,  but  it  was  forbidden  by  the  God,  who 
declared  that  it  must  be  brought  up  to  become  the  guardian 
of  the  state.  The  next  day,  meeting  Augustus,  with  whom  till 
that  hour  he  had  not  the  least  acquaintance,  and  looking  at 
him  with  admiration,  he  said  he  was  extremely  like  the  boy 
he  had  seen  in  his  dream.  Some  give  a  different  account  of 
Catulus's  first  dream,  namely,  fliat  Jupiter,  upon  several 
noble  lads  reijuesting  of  him  that  they  might  have  a  guardian, 
had  pointed  to  one  amongst  them,  to  whom  they  were  to 
prefer  their  requests ;  and  putting  his  fingers  to  the  boy's 
mouth  Ifl  kiss,  he  afterwards  apphed  them  to  his  own. 

Marcus  Cicero,  aa  he  was  attending  Caiua  Ctesar  to  the 
Capitol,  happened  to  be  tilling  some  of  his  friends  a  dream 
which  he  had  the  preceding  night,  in  which  he  saw  a  comely 
youth,  let  down  from  heaven  by  a  golden  chain,  who  stood  at 
the  door  of  the  Capitol,  and  had  a  whip  put  Into  his  hands  by 
Jupiter.  And  immediately  upon  sight  of  Augustus,  who  had 
been  sent  for  by  his  uncle  Ctesar  to  the  sacrifice,  and  was  as 
yet  perfectly  unknown  to  most  of  the  company,  he  afflrmed 
that  it  was  the  very  boy  he  had  seen  in  his  dream.  When 
he  asstuued  the  manly  toga,  his  senatorian  tunic  becoming 
loose  in  the  seam  on  each  side,  fell  at  hia  feet.  Some  would 
have  this  to  forbode,  that  the  order,  of  which  that  was  the 
badge  of  distinction,  would  some  time  or  other  be  subject  to 

Julius  Ctesar,  in  cutting  down  a  wood  to  make  room  for  his 
oamp  near  Munda,'  happened  to  light  upon  a  palm-tree,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  preserved  as  an  omen  of  victory.  From  the 
root  of  this  tree  there  put  out  immediately  a  sucker,  which, 
in  a  few  days,  grew  to  such  a  height  as  not  only  to  equal,  but 
overshadow  it,  and  afford  room  for  many  nesta  of  wild  pigeons 
which  built  in  it,  though  that  species  of  bird  particularly 
avoids  a  hard  and  rough  leaf.  It  is  likewise  reported,  that 
Cteear  was  ehieily  influenced  by  this  prodigy,  to  prefer  his 
■ister's  grandaos  before  all  others  for  his  aucceaaor. 

'  Munds  vaa  a  citj'  in  the  Hi^a^ua  Salica,  where  Julius  Cceaai  fousU 
Sfatble.    Seeclvi. 
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In  his  retirement  at  Apollonia,  he  went  witli  hia  triencl 
Agrippa  to  Tiait  Theogenes,  the  aBtrologer,  in  his  gaUery  on 
the  roof.  Agrippa,  who  first  consulted  Qie  fates,  having  great 
and  almost  incredible  fortunes  predicted  of  him,  Augustus  did 
not  choose  to  make  known  his  nativity,  and  persisted  for  some 
time  in  the  reiiisal,  from  a  mixture  of  shame  and  fear,  lest  his 
fortunes  should  be  predicted  as  inferior  to  those  of  Agrippa. 
Being  persuaded,  however,  after  much  importunity,  to  declare 
it,  Theogenes  started  up  from  hiB  seat,  and  paid  him  adoration. 
Not  long  afterwards,  Augustas  was  so  confident  of  the  great- 
ness of  his  destiny,  that  he  published  his  horoscope,  and 
struck  a  silver  coin,  bearing  upon,  it  the  sign  of  Capricorn, 
imder  the  influence  of  which  he  was  bom. 

XCV.  After  the  death  of  Cassar,  upon  his  retam  from 
Apollonia,  as  he  was  entering  the  city,  on  a  sudden,  in  a  clear 
and  bright  sky,  a  cirolo  resembling  the  rainbow  surrounded 
the  body  of  the  sun ;  and,  immediately  afterwards,  the  tomb 
of  Julia,  Caesar's  daughter,  was  struck  by  lightning.  In  his 
first  consulship,  whilst  he  was  observing  the  auguries,  twelve 
vultures  presented  themselves,  as  they  had  done  to  Romulus. 
And  when  he  offered  sacrifice,  the  livers  of  all  the  victims 
were  folded  inward  in  the  lower  part ;  a  circumstance  which 
was  regarded  by  those  present,  who  had  skill  in  things  of  that 
nature,  as  an  indubitable  prognostic  of  great  and  wonderful 
fortune. 

XCn.  He  certainly  had  a  presentiment  of  the  issue  of  all 
his  wars.  When  the  troops  of  the  Triumviri  were  collected 
about  Bolognia,  an  eagle,  which  sat  upon  his  tent,  and  waa 
attacked  by  two  crows,  beat  them  both,  and  struck  them  to 
the  ground,  in  the  view  of  the  whole  army ;  who  thence  in- 
ferred that  discord  would  arise  between  the  three  oolleagaes, 
which  would  be  attended  with  the  like  event :  and  it  accord- 
ingly happened.  At  PhiHppi,  he  was  assured  of  success  by  a 
TheBsalian,  upon  tho  authority,  as  he  pretended,  of  the  Divine 
Cffiear  himself,  who  had  appeared  to  him  while  he  was  travel- 
ling in  a  bye-road.  At  Perugia,  the  sacrifice  not  presenting, 
any  favourable  intimations,  but  the  contrary,  he  ordered  fi^ali 
victims;  the  enemy,  however,  carrying  otf  Uie  sacied  things iji 
a  sodden  sally,  it  was  agreed  amongst  the  augurs,  that  all  the 
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dangeTH  and  misfortmieB  which  had  threatened  the  sacrillcer, 
would  fell  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  had  got  possession  o( 
the  entrails.  And,  accordingly,  so  it  happened.  The  day 
before  the  sea-fight  near  Sicily,  as  ho  was  walking  upon  the 
Bhore,  a  fish  leaped  out  of  the  sea,  and  Imd  itself  at  his  feet. 
At  Actium,  while  he  ■was  going  down  to  his  fleet  to  engage  the 
enemy,  he  was  met  by  an  ass  with  a  fellow  driving  it.  The 
name  of  the  man  was  Eutychns,  and  that  of  the  animal, 
Kichon.'  After  the  victory,  he  erected  a  brazen  etatne  to 
each,  is  a  temple  boilt  upon  the  spot  where  he  had  encamped. 

XCni.  TT'"  death,  of  which  I  shall  now  speak,  and  his 
Bubseijuent  deification,  were  intimated  by  divers  manifest  pro- 
digies. Aa  he  was  finishing  the  census  amidst  a  great  crowd 
fif  people  in  the  Campus  Martius,  an  eagle  hovered  round  him 
^Teral  times,  and  then  directed  its  course  to  a  neighbouring 
temple,  where  it  settled  upon  the  name  of  Agrippa,  and  at 
the  first  letter.  Upon  observing  this,  he  ordered  his  colleague 
Tiberius  to  put  up  the  vows,  which  it  is  usual  to  make  on 
such  occasions,  for  the  succeeding  Lustrum.  Por  he  declared 
he  would  not  meddle  with  what  it  was  probable  he  should 
never  accomplish,  though  the  tables  were  ready  drawn  for  it. 
About  the  same  time,  the  fij^t  letter  of  his  name,  is  an  in- 
eeription  upon  one  of  his  statues,  was  struck  out  by  lightning ; 
which  was  interpreted  aa  a  presage  that  he  would  live  only  a 
hundred  days  longer,  the  letter  C  denoting  that  number ;  and 
that  he  would  be  placed  amount  the  Gods,  as  ..^sar,  wMch  is 
the  remaining  part  of  the  word  Cssar,  signifies,  in  the  Tuscan 
language,  a  God.'  Being,  therefore,  about  dispatching  Tibe- 
rius to  Illyricum,  and  designing  to  go  with  him  as  far  as 
Beaeventum,  but  being  detained  by  several  persons  who  ap- 
plied to  him  respecting  causes  they  had  depending,  he  cried 
out,  (and  it  was  tfiterwards  regarded  as  an  omen  of  hisdeath), 
"Not  all  the  business  in  the  world,  shall  detain  me  at  Borne 
one  moment  longer  j"  and  settingoutuponhia  journey,  he  went 

•  The  good  omen,  in  tMs  instance,  was  founded  upon  the  etpnoli^  of 
the  names  of  tbe  a>B  and  its  driver :  the  fdnner  of  nhich,  in  Gnek, 
ligni&et/orlunats,  and  the  Utter,  vicloriout. 

'  JEmt  in  a  Oresk  nord  with  »n  Etnucan  termination  i  Hiva  ^gni^ii^ 
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08  far  ae  Astura ;'  whence,  contrary  to  his  cuBtom,  he  put  t» 
aea  is  the  nigfat-timc,  as  there  ■was  a  iayouiabie  wind. 

XGVIII,  Hia  malady  proceeded  from  diarrhcea ;   notwith- 
etanding  which,  he  went  round  the  coast  of  Campania,  aad  the  \^^ 
adjacent  islands,  aod  spent  four  days  in  that  of  Capri ;  where 
he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  repose  aad  relaxation.     Hap- 
pening ta  Bail  by  tho  bay  of  Puteoli,  the  passengers  and  mari-      ' 
Hera  aboard  a  ship  of  Alexandria,'  just  then  arriYed,  clad  all  w 
in  white,  with  chaplets  upon  their  heads,  and  offering  incense, 
loaded  him  with  praises  and  joyful  acclamations,  crying  out, 
"By  you  we  live,  by  you  we  sail  securely,  by  you  enjoy  our 
liberty  and  our  fortunes."     At  which  being  greatly  pleased, 
he  distributed  to  each  of  those  who  attended  him,  forty  gold 
pieces,  requiring  from  them  an  aaaurance  on  oath,  not  to  em- 
ploy the  6um  given  them  in  any  other  way,  than  the  purchase 
of  Alexandrian  merchandize.     And  during  several  days  after-  ' 
wards,  he  distributed  Togte'and  Palha,  among  other  gifte,  on 
condition  that  the  Eomans  should  use  the  Greek,  and  the 
Greeks  the  Eomau  dress  and  language.  He  likewiee  constantly 
attended  to  see  the  boys  perform  their  exercises,  according  to 
an  ancient  custom  still  continued  at  Capri.     He  gave  tiiem  '■ 
likewise  an  entertainment  in  his  presence,  and  not  only  per- 
mitted, but  required  from  them  the  utmost  freedom  in  jesting, 
and  scrambling  for  fruit,  victuals,  and  other  things  which  he 
threw  amongst  them.     In  a  word,  he  indulged  hunself  in  aU 
the  ways  of  amusement  he  could  contrive. 

He  calledan  island  near  Capri,  'A^jay^oXie,  "The  City  of  / 
the  DQ-littUa,"  from  the  indolent  life  which  several  of  his  ' 
party  led  there.     A  favourite  of  his,  one  Masgabas,*  he  need 

>  Astura  itnod  not  far  li^ini  Terracina.  on  the  road  to  Naples.  Aagustiu 
embarked  there  for  the  ielands  l^ng  off  that  coast. 

'  "  Puteoli  " — "  A  ship  of  Aleiandria."  Words  which  bring  to  onr 
recollection  a  passage  in  the  voyage  of  SI.  Paul,  Acts  xxriii.  11—13. 
Alexandria  was  at  dat  time  the  seat  of  an  extenaive  commerce,  and  not 
only  exported  to  Rome  and  other  cities  of  Italy,  vast  quantities  of  com 
and  other  products  of  E^pt,  bnt  was  the  mart  for  spieca  and  other  com- 
modities, the  fruits  of  the  tralfic  with  the  east. 

'  The  Toga  has  been  already  described  in  a  note  to  c.  Icdii.  Tba 
Pmtlium  was  a  ciuak,  general!;  worn  b;  the  fireeks,  both  men  and  wonHV 
freemen  and  ilaves,  bat  particularly  by  pbilosopbers. 

*  Masgabas  seems,  by  hia  name,  to  baTe  been  of  African  ori|ia( 
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to  call  KnuT^f,  ob  if  he  had  been  the  planter  of  th,3  iuland. 
And  observing  from  bis  room  a  great  company  of  people  with 
torches,  assenthled  at  the  tomb  of  this  Masgabas,  who  died  the 
year  before,  he  uttered  very  distinctly  this  Yerse,  whiok  he 
made  extempore. 

KriSTOu  Si  rlifiia,  tisapw  mifwu.evav. 

Blazing  with  lights  I  see  the  founder's  tomb, 
/^en  turning  to  Thraayllua,  a  companion  of  Tiberius,  who 
reclined  on  liie  other  side  of  the  table,  he  asked  him,  who 
knew  nothing  about  the  matter,  what  poet  he  thought  was 
the  author  of  that  verse  ;  and  on  hie  hesitating  to  reply,  he 
added  another : 

Honor'd  with  tacches  Masgabas  you  s«e  ; 
and  put  the  same  question  to  him  concerning  that  likewise 
The  latter  replying,  that,  whoever  might  be  the  author,  thej 
Trere  excellent  verses, '  he  set  up  a  great  laugh,  and  fell  into  an 
extraordinary  vein  of  jestingupon  it.  Soon  afterwards,  passing 
over  to  Kaplea,  although  at  that  time  greatly  disordered  in  hia 
bowels  by  the  freijuent  returns  of  his  disease,  he  sat  out  the 
exhibition  of  the  gymnastic  games  which  were  performed  in 
his  honour  every  five  years,  and  proceeded  with  Tiberius  to 
the  place  intended.  But  on  his  return,  his  disorder  increas- 
ing, he  stopped  at  Nola,  sent  for  Tiberius  hack  again)  and  had 
a  long  diacourse  with  him  in  private ; '  after  which,  he  gave  no 
farther  attention  to  business  of  any  importance. 

XCIX.  Upon  the  day  of  his  death,  he  now  and  then  en- 
quired, if  tnere  was  any  disturbance  in  the  town  on  his  account ; 
and  calling  for  a  mirror,  he  ordered  his  hair  to  be  combed,  and 
hia  shrunk  cheeks  to  be  adjusted.  Then  asking  his  friends  who 
were  admitted  into  the  room,  "  Do  ye  think  that  I  have  acted 
my  part  on  the  stage  of  life  well?"  he  immediately  subjoined, 

'El  fli  wS(  E^ij  jtceXaJs,  Tifi  icaiyti(j, 

AoTi  %^irii«,  xal  witvrsj  v/itii  liifA.  X'^jSj  xruvnjtiari. 

If  all  be  right,  with  joy  jour  voices  rsiae. 

Id  loud  applauses  to  the  setae's  proiee. 
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After  -whieh,  having  dismisaed  tiem  all,  wbiUt  lo  was  inijuir- 
ing  of  some  persons  who  were  just  arrived  froai  Eome,  con- 
cerning DniBiis'a  daughter,  who  was  in  a  had  state  of  health, 
he  expired  suddenly,  amidst  the  kisses  of  Livia,  and  with  these 
words :  "  Livia !  live  mindful  of  our  union ;  and  now,  fare- 
well !"  dying  a  very  easy  death,  and  sueh  as  he  himself  had 
always  wished  for.  For  as  often  as  he  heard  that  any  person 
had  died  quickly  and  without  pain,  he  wished  for  himself  and 
his  friends  the  like  iuiataaiciy  (an  easy  death),  for  that  was 
the  word  he  made  use  of.  He  betrayed  but  one  symptom,  bo- 
fore  he  breathed  his  last,  of  being  delirious,  which  was  this ; 
he  was  all  on  a  sudden  much  frightened,  and  complained  that 
he  was  carried  away  by  forty  men.  But  this  was  rather  a  pre- 
sage, than  any  delirium ;  for  precisely  that  number  of  soldiers 
belonging  to  the  prsetorian  cohort,  carried  out  his  eorpse. 

C.  He  expired  in  the  same  room  in  which  his  father  Octa- 
vius  had  died,  when  the  two  Sextua's,  Pompey  and  Apuleius, 
were  consuls,  upon  the  fourteenth  of  the  calends  of  Septem- 
ber [the  19th  August],  at  the  ninth  hour  of  the  day,  being 
seventy-six  years  of  age,  wanting  only  tliirty-five  days.'  His 
remains  were  carried  by  the  magistrates  of  the  municipal' 
towns  and  colonies,  from  Wola  to  Bovillae,'  and  in  the  night- 
time, because  of  the  season  of  the  year.  During  the  intervals, 
the  body  lay  in  some  basilica,  or  great  temple,  of  each  town. 
At  Bovillse  it  was  met  by  the  Equestrian  Order,. who  carried 
it  to  the  city,  and  deposited  it  in  the  vestibule  of  his  own 
house.  The  senate  proceeded  with  so  much  zeal  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  funeral,  and  paying  honour  to  his  memory, 
that,  amongst  several  other  proposals,  some  were  for  having 
the  funeral  procession  made  through  the  triumphal  gate,  pre- 
ceded by  the  image  of  Victory  wMch  is  in  the  senate-house,  and 
the  chUdrea  of  highest  rank  and  of  both  sexes  singing  the  fioneral 

'  Augustus  was  bora  A.u.e.  691,  and  died  a.u.o.  766. 

>  ifiintei>i<i  were  towns  which  had  obtained  the  rights  of  Roman  dti- 
lens.  Some  of  them  had  all  which  couM  be  enjoyed  without  residing  at 
Borne.  Others  had  the  right  of  serring  in  the  Raman  legions,  but  not 
that  of  toting,  nor  of  boldiag  civil  offices.  The  namicipia  ret^ned  their 
ovn  laws  and  cuatoms ;  nor  were  tliey  obliged  to  receive  the  Roman  laws 
unlesa  they  chose  it. 

'  BotillK,  a  small  place  on  the  Appian  Way.  about  nineteen  miles  froa 
Some,  now  called  Frattochio. 
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dirge.  Others  proposed,  that  oa  the  day  of  the  funeral,  thej 
ehould  lay  aside  their  gold  ringB,  and  wear  rings  of  iron ;  and 
others,  that  his  bones  should  be  collected  by  the  priests  of  the 
principal  colleges.  One  likewise  proposed  to  transfer  the  name 
of  August  to  September,  because  he  was  horn  in  the  latter,  but 
died  in  the  former.  Another  moved,  that  the  whole  period  of 
time,  from  his  birth  to  his  death,  should  be  called  the  Augustan 
age,  aud  be  inserted  in  the  calendar  under  that  title.  But  at 
last  it  was  judged  proper  to  be  moderate  in  the  honours  paid 
to  his  memorj'.  Two  fiineral  orations  were  pronounced  in  his 
praise,  one  before  the  temple  of  Julius,  by  Tiberius;  and  the 
other  before  the  rostra,  under  the  oid  shops,  by  Drusus,  Ti- 
berius's  son.  The  body  waa  then  carried  upon  the  shoulders 
of  senators  into  the  Campus  ilartius,  and  there  burnt.  A  man 
i  of  proetorian  rank  affirmed  upon  oath,  that  he  saw  his  spirit 
\  ascend  from  the  funeral  pile  to  heaven.  The  most  distinguished 
persons  of  the  equestrian  order,  bare-footed,  and  with  their 
tunita  loose,  gathered  up  his  relics,'  and  deposited  them  in  the  , 
mausoleum,  which  had  been  built  in  his  sixth  consulship  be- 
tween the  Flaminian  Way  and  the  bank  of  the  Tiber;'  at  which 
time  likewise  he  gave  the  groves  and  walks  about  it  for  the 
use  of  the  people. 

CI.  He  had  made  a  will  a  year  and  four  months  before  his 
death,  upon  the  third  of  the  nones  of  April  [the  1 1th  of 
April],  in  the  consulship  of  Lucius  Flancus,  and  Caius  Silius. 
It  consisted  of  two  skins  of  parchment,  written  partly  in  his 
own  hand,  and  partly  by  his  freedmeu  Poiybius  and  Hilarian ; 
and  had  been  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Vestal  Virgins, 
by  whom  it  was  now  produced,  with  three  codicils  under  seal, 
as  well  as  the  will :  all  these  were  opened  and  read  in  the 
~  senate.  THe  appointed  as  his  direct  heirs,  Tiberius  for  two- 

'  Dio  t«tls  us  that  the  devoted  Livis  joined  with  the  ka^hts  in  thii 
pious  office,  which  occupied  them  during  five  dsja, 

a  FortheFlaminijn  Way.  see  before,  p.  94,  noie.  The  saperb  monument 
erected  by  Augustus  over  the  sepulchreof  the  imperial  family  was  of  white 
marble,  rising  in  I tlges  toa  great  height,  and  crowned  by  a  dome,  on  which 
itood  a  statue  of  Aug:uitns.  Marcelluswas  the  first  who  was  buried  in  ths 
sepulchre  beneath.  It  stood  near  the  present  Porta  del  Popoio  ;  and  the 
Buatum,  where  the  bodies  of  the  emperor  and  his  famity  were  burnt,  It 
A  to  baie  etood  on  the  site  of  the  church  of  the  Madonna  ot  that 
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ftirdg  of  his  estate,  and  Livia  for  the  other  third,  both  of 
whom  he  desired  to  aasume  his  name.  The  heirs  in  remainder 
were  DrusuB,  Tiberius'B  son,  for  one  third,  and  Gennanicus 
with  his  three  sons  for  the  residue. \  In  the  third  place,  fail- 
ing them,  were  his  relations,  and  several  of  his  friends.  He 
left  ia  legacies  to  the  Human  people  forty  miilione  of  Besterces ; 
to  the  tribes' three  millions  five  hundred  thousand;  to  the 
prietorian  troops  a  thousand  each  man  ;  to  the  city  cohorts 
five  hundred;  and  to  the  legions  and  soldiers  three  hundred 
each ;  which  several  sums  he  ordered  to  be  paid  imme- 
diately after  his  death,  having  taken  due  care  that  the 
money  should  bo  ready  in  his  exchequer.  For  the  rest  he  or- 
dered different  times  of  payment.  In  some  of  his  bequests 
he  went  as  far  as  twenty  thousand  sesterces,  for  the  payment 
of  which  he  allowed  a  twelvemonth ;  alleging  for  One  pro- 
crastination the  scantiness  of  his  estate ;  and  declaring  that  not 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  sesterces  would  come 
to  his  heirs :  notwithstanding  that  during  the  twenty  preced- 
ing years,  he  had  received,  in  legacies  from  his  friends,  the  sum 
of  fourteen  hundred  millions ;  almostthe  whole  of  which,  with 
his  two  paternal  estates,'  and  others  which  had  been  left  him, 
he  had  spent  in  the  service  of  the  state.  He  left  orders  that 
the  two  Julias,  bis  daughter  and  grand-daughter,  if  any  thing 
happened  to  them,  should  not  be  buried  in  his  tomb.°  With 
regard  to  the  three  codicils  before-mentioned,  in  one  of  them 
he  gave  orders  about  his  funeral ;  another  contained  a  summary 
of  his  acts,  which  he  intended  should  bo  inscribed  on  brazen 
plates,  and  placed  in  front  of  his  mausoleum ;  in  the  third  he  had 
drawn  up  a  concise 'account  of  the  stal*  of  the  empire  ;  the 
number  of  troops  enrolled,  what  money  there  was  in  the  trea- 
sury, the  revenue,  and  arrears  of  taxtss ;  to  which  were  added 
the  names  of  the  freedmen  and  slaves  ftom  whom  the  several 
accounts  might  he  taken. 

'  The  distinctian  betveen  the  Roman  people  and  the  tribet,  is  also  ob- 
sened  hy  Taeitus,  who  aubstitutea  the  word  fleia,  meaniDg,  the  lowest 
clue  of  the  populace. 

>  Thoae  of  his  father  OctBiius,  and  his  father  by  idop^on,  Julius  Cimt. 

'  See  before,  c.  65.    But  he  bequeathed  a  legac;  to  hi)  daoghMr,  Uiia. 
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OoTiTins  CxsAB,  afterwards  Augustus,  had  now  attained  ta 
the  aama  positioa  in  the  state  whidi  bad  formerly  been  occu- 
pied by  JnlLua  Ctesar  ;  and  thougli  lie  entered  upott  it  by 
Tiolence,  he  continued  to  enjoy  it  through  life  with  almost  un- 
interrupted tranquillity.  By  tbe  long  duration  of  the  late  ciril 
war,  with  its  concomitant  train  of  puolic  calamities,  the  minds 
of  men  were  become  leas  averse  to  the  prospect  of  an  absolute 
government ;  at  the  some  time  that  the  new  emperor,  naturally 
prudent  and  pohtic,  had  learned  from  the  fate  of  Julius  the  art 
of  preserving  supreme  power,  without  arrogating  to  himself  anj 
invidious  mark  of  distinction.  He  adecCed  to  decline  pubhc 
honours,  disclaimed  every  idea  of  personal  superiority,  and  in 
all  his  behaviour  displayed  a  degree  of  moderation  which  prog- 
nosticated the  most  happy  effects,  in  restoring  peace  and  pros- 
perity to  the  harassed  empire.  The  tenor  of  nis  future  conduct 
Was  suitable  to  this  auspicious  commencement.  While  he 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  tne  affections  of  the  people  by  lending 
money  to  those  who  stood  in  need  of  it,  at  low  interest,  or 
without  any  at  all,  and  by  the  exhibition  of  public  shows,  of 
which  the  Bomans  were  remarkably  fond  ;  be  was  attentive  to 
the  preservation  of  a  becoming  dignity  in  the  government,  and 
to  the  correction  of  morals.  The  senate,  which,  in  the  time  of 
Sylla,  had  increaaed  to  upwards  of  four  hundred,  and,  during 
the  civil  war,  to  a  thousand,  members,  by  the  admission  of  im- 
proper persons,  he  reduced  to  six  hundred ;  and  being  invested 
with  the  ancient  office  of  censor,  which  had  for  some  time  been 
disused,  he  exercised  an  arbitrary  bnt  legal  authority  over  the 
conduct  of  everj  rank  in  the  state ;  by  which  he  could  degrade 
senators  and  kmghts,  and  inflict  upon  all  citizens  an  ignominious 
sentence  for  any  immoral  or  indecent  behaviour.  But  nothing 
contributed  more  to  render  the  new  form  of  government  accept- 
able to  the  people,  than  the  frequent  distribution  of  com,  and 
sometimes  iai^sses,  amongst  the  commonalty :  for  an  occasional 
scarcity  of  provisions  had  always  been  the  chief  cause  of  dis- 
contents and  tumults  in  the  capital.  To  the  interests  of  the 
«rmy  he  likewise  paid  particular  attention.  It  was  by  the 
assistance  of  the  legions  that  he  had  risen  to  power ;  ana  they 
were  the  men  who,  in  the  last  resort,  if  such  an  emergency  ■ 
•hould  ever  occur,  could  alone  enable  him  to  preserve  it. 

History  relates,  that  after  the  overthrow  of  Antony,  Augustus 
held  a  consultation  with  Agrippa  and  Mecanas  about  restoring 
the  renublican  form  of  government ;  when  Agrippa  gave  hi* 
opiuioQ  in  favour  of  that  measure,  and  Mecsnas  opposed  it. 
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the  object  of  this  utnaultation,  in  respect  to  its  futnre  cans*, 
^uencea  on  society,  is  perhaps  tlie  most  important  ever  a^tatei] 
in  any  cabinet,  and  required,  for  the  mature  discussicm  of  it, 
tlie  whole  oollectire  wiadom  of  the  ableat  men  in  tbj  empire. 
Bnt  this  waa  a  resource  which  could  acaroely  be  adopted,  eitbei? 
with,  security  to  the  public  quiet,  or  with  unbiaasea  judpnent 
in  the  determination  of  the  question.  The  bare  agitation  of 
such  a  point  would  have  escited  immediate  and  strong  anxiety 
for  its  nnal  result ;  while  the  friends  of  a  republican  govern- 
ment, who  were  etill  far  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  other 
party,  would  have  strained  every  nerve  to  procure  a  determi- 
nation in  their  own  favour;  and  the  prstorian  guards,  the 
surest  protection  of  Augustus,  finding  their  situation  rendered 

fireearions  by  such  an  unexpected  occurrence,  would  have  readily 
istened  to  the  secret  propositions  and  intrigues  of  the  repub- 
licans for  securing  their  acquiescence  to  the  decision  on  the  popular 
side.  If,  when  ue  subject  came  into  debate,  Augustus  should 
be  sincere  in  the  declaration  to  abide  by  the  resolution  of  the 
council,  it  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  restoration  of  a  re- 

JiubUoan  government  would  have  been  voted  by  a  great  ma- 
ority  of  &c  assembly.  If,  on  the  contrary,  be  should  not  be 
sincere,  which  is  the  more  probable  supposition,  and  should 
incur  the  suspicion  of  practising  secretly  with  members  for  a 
decision  according  to  his  wish,  ne  would  have  rendered  himself 
obnoxious  to  the  public  odium,  and  given  rise  to  discontents 
which  might  have  endangered  his  future  security. 

But  to  submit  this  important  question  to  the  free  and  unbiassed 
decision  of  a  numerous  assembly,  it  is  probable,  neither  suited 
the  inclination  of  Augustus,  nor  perhaps,  in  his  opinion,  con. 
sisted  with  bis  personal  safety.  With  a  view  to  the  attain- 
ment of  unconstitutional  power,  he  had  formerly  deserted  the 
cause  of  the  republic  when  its  affairs  were  in  a  prosperous  situ- 
ation ;  and  now,  when  his  end  was  accomplished,  there  could  be 
little  ground  to  expect,  that  he  should  voluntarily  relinquish  the 
priz«  for  which  be  had  spilt  the  beat  blood  of  Eome,  and 
contended  for  so  many  years.  Ever  since  the  final  defeat  of 
Antony  in  the  battle  of  Actium,  he  Lad  governed  the  Eoman 
8tat«  with  uncontrolled  authority ;  and  though  there  is  in  the 
nature  of  unlimited  power  an  intoxicating  quditj,  injurious  both 
to  public  and  private  virtue,  yet  all  luBtory  contradicts  the  sup- 
position of  its  being  endued  with  any  which  is  unpalatable  to 
the  general  taste  of  mankind. 

There  were  two  chief  motives  by  which  Augustus  would 
naturally  be  influenced  in  a  deliberation  on  this  important  dab- 
jeet ;  namely,  the  love  of  power,  and  the  perfonal  danger  which 
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he  might  incur  from  reiiD<juishine  it.  Either  of  these  niotirwi 
might  hftTe  been  a  aufEtieot  inducement  for  retaining  his  au- 
thority ;  but  when  thej  both  concurred,  as  they  seem  to  have 
done  upon  this  occasion,  their  united  force  was  irreBistible. 
The  argument,  ho  far  aa  relatea  to  tiie  loye  of  power,  rests  upon 
a  ground,  concerning  the  aohdity  of  which,  little  doubt  can  be 
entertained :  but  it  may  be  proper  to  inquire,  in  a  few  words, 
into  the  foundation  of  that  personal  danger  which  he  dreaded  tc 
incur,  on  returning  to  the  station  of  a  private  citizen. 

Augustus,  as  has  been  already  observed,  had  formerly  eidec 
with  the  party  which  had  attempted  to  restore  public  liberty 
after  the  deata  of  Julius  Casar :  but  he  afterwards  abandoned 
the  popular  cause,  and  joined  in  the  ambitious  plans  of  Antony 
and  Lepidus  to  usurp  amongst  themselves  the  entire  dominion 
of  the  state.  By  this  change  of  conduct,  he  turned  his  ftrms 
against  the  supporters  of  a  form  of  government  which  he  had 
virtually  recognized  as  the  legal  constitution  of  liome  ;  and 
it  involved  e  direct  implication  of  treason  agunst  the  sacred 
repreBBntativeB  of  that  eovernment,  the  consuls,  foimally  and 
duly  elected.  Upon  saen  a  charge  he  might  be  amenable  to 
the  capital  laws  of  his  couctrr.  This,  however,  was  a  danger 
which  might  be  fully  obviated,  by  procuring  from  the  senate 
and  people  an  act  of  oblivion,  previously  to  his  abdication  of 
the  supreme  power ;  and  this  was  a  preliminary  which  doubtless 
they  would  have  admitted  and  ratified  with  unanimous  appro* 
bation.  It  therefore  appears  that  he  could  be  esposed  to  no 
inevitable  danger  on  this  account :  but  there  was  another  quarter 
where  his  person  was  vulnerable,  and  where  even  the  laws 
nught  not  be  sufficient  to  protect  him  a^^inst  the  efforts  of 
private  resentment.  The  bloody  proscription  of  the  Triumvirate 
no  act  of  amnesty  could  ever  erase  from  the  minds  of  thi^e  who 
had  been  deprived  by  it  of  their  nearest  and  dearest  relations ; 
and  amidst  the  numerous  connections  of  the  illustrious  men 
sacrificed  on  that  horrible  occasion,  there  might  arise  some  des< 
perate  avenger,  whose  indelible  resentjuent  nothing  less  would 
satisfy  than  the  blood  of  the  surviving  delinquent.  Though 
Augustus,  therefore,  might  not,  like  his  great  predecessor,  be 
stabbed  in  the  senate-house,  he  mi^ht  perish  by  the  sword  or 
the  poniard  in  a  less  conspicuous  situation.  After  all,  there 
seems  to  have  been  tittle  danger  from  this  quarter  likewise : 
for  Sylla,  who  in  the  preceding  age  had  been  guilty  of  equal 
euormities,  was  permitted,  on  relinquishing  the  place  of  piir- 
petual  dictator,  to  end  his  days  in  quiet  retirement;  and  the 
uudisturbed  security  which  Augustus  ever  afterwards  enjoyed, 
affords  sufficient  proof,  that  all  appreheiwion  of  danger  to  hit 
person  was  merely  chimerical. 
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We  have  hitherto  considered  this  grand  conauItBtion  ae  it 
might  be  influenced  by  the  psflaionsorprejudices  of  tlie emperor; 
ve  shall  now  take  a  short  view  of  the  subject  in  the  light  in 
which  it  is  connected  with  considerations  of  a  politieal  nature,  and 
with  public  utility.  The  arf^uments  handed  down  by  history 
respecting  this  consultation  are  few,  and  imperfectly  deliyered ; 
but  they  may  be  extended  upon  the  general  principles  main- 
tained on  each  side  of  the  question. 

For  the  restoration  of  the  republican  government,  it  might  bo 
contended,  that  from  the  expulsion  of  the  Kings  to  the  dictatorship 
of  Julius  C«aar,  through  a  period  of  upwards  of  four  hundred  and 
Bixty  years,  the  Bomaa  state,  with  the  exception  only  of  a  short  in- 
terval, had  flourished  and  increased  with  a  degree  of  prosperity 
unexampled  in  the  aanala  of  humankind:  that  the  repuolican 
form  of  government  was  not  only  best  adapted  to  the  improvement 
of  national  grandeur,  but  to  the  security  of  general  freedom,  the 
great  object  of  all  political  association  ;  that  public  virtue,  by 
which  aione  nations  could  subsist  in  vigour,  was  cherished  and 
protected  by  no  mode  of  administration  so  much  as  by  that 
(rhich  connected,  in  the  strongest  bonds  of  union,  the  private 
interests  of  individuals  with  those  of  the  community :  that  the 
habits  and  prejadices  of  the  Soman  people  were  unalterably 
attached  to  the  form  of  government  establislied  by  bo  Jong  a 
prescription,  and  they  would  never  submit,  for  any  length  of  time, 
to  the  rule  of  one  person,  without  malting  every  possible  eflbrt 
to  recover  their  liberty  :  that  though  despotism,  under  a  mild 
and  wise  prince,  mi^ht  in  some  respecfa  be  regarded  as  prefer- 
able to  a  constitution  which  was  occasionally  exposed  to  the 
inconvenience  of  faction  and  popular  tumults,  yet  it  was  a  dan- 
eerons  experiment  to  abandon  the  government  of  the  nation  to 
Uie  contingency  of  such  a  variety  of  characters  as  usually  occurs 
in  the  succession  of  princes ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  in> 
terests  of  the  people  were  more  sately  entrusted  in  tiie  hands 
of  minual  magistrates  elected  by  themselves,  than  in  those  of 
any  individud  whose  power  was  permanent,  and  sabjeot  to  no 
legal  control. 

iQn  favour  of  despotic  government  it  might  be  nrged,  titat  though 
Home  had  subsisted  long  and  gloriously  under  a  republican  form 
of  government,  yetshe  had  often  experienced  such  violent  shocks 
from  populi^  tumults  or  the  factions  of  the  great,  as  had  threat- 
ened ter  with  imminent  destruction ;  that  a  republican  govern- 
ment was  only  accommodated  t«  a  people  amongst  whom  the  divi- 
sion of  property  gave  to  no  class  of  citizens  such  a  degree  ot 
preeminence  as  might  prove  dangerous  to  public  freedom  :  that 
there  was  required  in  that  form  of  political  constitution,  a  sim- 
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plicity  of  life  and  strictness  of  manners  which  are  never  observed 
to  accompany  a  liigU  degree  of  public  prj«perity  ;  tliatinrespeet 
of  all  these  cooaiderationa,  such  a  form  of  governnieat  was  utterly 
incompatible  with  the  preseot  circumstances  of  the  EotnanB : 
that  by  the  conquest  of  bo  many  foreign  nations,  by  the  lucrative 

Soyerilmentg  of  provinces,  the  spoils  of  the  enemy  in  war,  and 
le  rapine  too  often  practised  in.  time  of  peace,  so  great  had  been 
the  aggrandizement  of  particular  famihes  in  the  preceding  age, 
that  though  the  form  of  the  ancient  constitution  should  still 
remmn  inviolate,  the  people  would  no  longer  live  under  a  free 
republic,  but  an  ariatcreratical  usurpation,  which  was  always  pro- 
ductive of  tyranny  ;  that  nothing  conld  preserve  the  common- 
wealth from  becoming  a  prey  to  some  daring  confederacy,  but 
the  firm  and  vigorous  administration  of  one  person,  invested 
with  the  whole  eseeutive  power  of  the  state,  unlimited  and  un- 
controlled I  in  fine,  that  as  Borne  had  been  nursed  to  maturity 
by  the  government  of  sis  princes  Huocessively,  so  it  was  only  by 
a  similar  form  of  political  constitution  that  she  could  now  be  saved 
from  ariat«cratical  tyranny  on  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other,  from 
absolute  anarchy. ) 


On  whichever  fide  of  the  question  the  force  of  argument  may 
■" "  ''  "lugbt  to  preponderate,  there  is  reason  to  belieTe  that  Augus- 
ts guided  in  his  resolution  more  by  inclination  and  prejudici 


than  by  reason.  It  is  related,  however,  that  hesitating  between 
the  opposite  opinions  of  his  two  oounsellors,  he  had  recourse  to 
/  that  01  Virgil,  who  joined  with  MecKnas  in  advising  him  to  retain 
the  imperial  power,  as  being  the  form  of  government  most  snitable 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  times. 

It  is  proper  in  this  place  to  give  some  account  of  the  two  min- 
isters above-mentioned,  Agrippa  and  MecKnas,  who  composed 
the  cabinet  of  Augustus  at  the  settlement  of  his  government,  and 
seem  to  be  the  only  persons  employed  by  him  in  a  ministerial 
capacity  during  his  whole  reign. 

M.  V  ipsanius  Agrippa  was  of  obscure  extraction,  but  rendered 
himself  oonspiouous  by  his  mihtary  talents.  He  obtained  a  Tic- 
torj^  over  Seitus  Pompey;  and  in  the  battles  of  Pbilippi  and 
Actium,  where  he  displayed  great  valour,  he  contributed  not  a 
little  to  establish  the  subsequent  power  of  Augustus.  In  his  ex- 
peditions afterwards  into  Gaul  and  Gemianr,  he  performed 
many  signal  achievements,  for  which  he  refused  the  honours  of  a 
triumph.  The  erpenses  which  others  would  hare  lavished  on 
that  frivolous  spectacle,  he  applied  to  the  more  laudable  purpose 
of  embellishing  Borne  with  munificent  buildings,  one  of  which, 
the  Psntbeon,  still  remains.  I  &  consequence  of  a  dispute  with 
Uaroellus,  the  nephew  of  Augustus,  he  retired  to  Mitylend, 
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whence,  aft^r  an  absence  of  two  yetira,  he  was  recalled  hj  the  em> 
peror.  He  flrat  married  Pomponia,  the  daughter  of  the  cele- 
brated AtticiM,  and  afterwarda  one  of  theMarcellas,  tieniecea  of 
AuguBtnB.  While  thia  lady,  by  whom  he  had  children,  waa  still 
living,  the  emperor  prevailed  upon  hia  eiater  Octavia  to  resign  to 
him  Eer  son-in-law,  and  gare  bun  in  marriage  his  own  daughter 
Julia ;  BO  strong  was  the  desire  of  AugustuB  t»  be  united  with 
him  in  the  closest  alliance.  The  high  degree  of  favour  in  which 
he  stood  with  the  emperor  was  soon  after  evinced  by  a  farther 
mark  of  esteem  i  for  during  a  visit  to  the  licman  provinces  of 
Greece  and  Asia,  in  which  Augustus  was  absent  two  years,  he 
left  the  government  of  the  empire  to  the  care  of  Agrippa,  While 
this  minister  enjoyed,  and  indeed  seems  to  have  mented,  all  the 
partiality  of  Augustus,  he  was  lilrewiae  a  favourite  with  the  people. 
He  died  at  Borne,  in  the  sisty-flrat  year  of  his  age,  universaliv 
lamented  ;  and  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the  tomb  which 
Augustus  had  prepared  for  himself.  Agrippa  left  by  Julia  three 
UB,  Cains,  LuciuB,  aiid  Fosthumus  Agrippa,  with  two  daughters^ 
'  ppina  and  Julia.  J 
Ciluius  Mecffinaa  was  of  Tuscan  extraction,  and  derived  hia 
descent  from  the  ancient  kings  of  that  country.  Though  in  the 
highest  degree  of  favour  with  Augustus,  he  never  aspired  beyond 
the  rank  of  the  equestrian  order ;  and  tkough  he  might  have  held 
the  government  of  estensive  provinces  by  deputies,  he  was  con- 
tent with  enjoying  the  prefecture  of  the  city  and  Italy ;  a  situa- 
tion, however,  which  must  have  been  attended  with  extensive 
patronage.  He  was  of  a  gay  and  social  disposition.  In  princi- 
ple he  is  said  to  have  been  of  the  Epicurean  sect,  and  in  his  dresa 
"~  '  — •a  to  have  bordered  on  effeminacy.     With  respect  to 


'^TS 


his  poUtical  talents,  we  can  only  speak  from  conjecture;  but  from 
his  being  the  eonfldentia!  minister  of  a  prince  ot  so  much  diacem* 
ment  as  Augustus,  during  the  infancy  of  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment in  an  extensive  empire,  we  may  presume  that  he  was  en- 
dowed with  no  common  abilities  for  that  important  atation.  The 
liberal  patronage  which  he  displayed  towards  men  of  genius  and 
talents,  will  render  his  name  tor  ever  celebrated  in  the  annslB  of 
learning.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  history  has  transmitted  no 
particulars  of  this  eitraordinaij  personage,  of  whom  all  we  know 
IS  derived  chiefly  from  the  writings  of  Virgil  and  Horace ;  but 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  address  him,  amidst  the  famili- 
arity of  their  intercourse,  there  is  the  strongest  reason  to  sup- 
pose, that  he  was  not  less  amiable  and  respectable  in  private  life, 
than  illustrious  in  public  situation,  "  O  my  glory  !"  is  the  em* 
phatic  expression  employed  by  them  both. 
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O  deeuB,  0  fame  merito  pars  DiaximH  nostr.e.     Fir.  Qeorg.  a. 
Light  of  my  life,  ray  glory,  and  mj'  guide  '. 
0  et  prseaidium  et  dulce  decus  meum.     Her.  Odt  I. 
Mj  glory  and  my  patron  thon  1 
One  would  be  inclined  to  think,  that  there  ■was  a  nicety  in  th« 
sense  and  application  of  the  word  deeus,  Mnonggt  the  iRomuDS, 
with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  and  that,  in  the  passages  now 
adduced,  it  was  understood  to  refer  tfl  the  honour  of  the  emperor's 
patronage,  obtained  tJirough  the  means  of  Mectenaa ;  otherwise, 
such  language  to  the  miniater  might  hare  eieited  the  jealousy  of 
Augustus.     But  wbateTer  foundation  there  may  be  for  this  con- 
jecture, the  compliment  was  compensated  by  the  superior  adula- 
tion which  the  poets  appropriated  to  the  emperor,  waose  deifica- 
tion is  more  than  insinuated,  in  aublime  intimatitma,  by  Virgil. 

Tuque  adeo  quern  moi:  quse  slot  habitura  deorum 
t  Concilia,  incertum  est ;  nrbisne  invlaere,  Cesar, 

Terrarumque  veVia  curam  ;  et  te  maximua  arbia 
Auctorem  fruguio,  tempestatumque  potentem 
Acoipiat,  ningens  m sterna lempora  rayrto: 
An  Deu3  inimenai  venias  maris,  ac  tua  nautv 
Numiaa  sola  colant :  til>i  acrviat  ultima  Thule ; 
Teque  Bibi  generum  Tethys  emat  omnibus  uadis.*  Geor.  i.  I.  25.  vi. 
Thou  Cesar,  chief  where'er  thy  voice  ordain 
To  fix  midst  gods  thy  yet  unchosen  reign — 
Wilt  thou  o'er  ci^es  fix  thy  guardian  sway, 
While  earth  and  all  her  realms  thy  nod  obey  ? 
The  world's  vast  orb  shall  own  thy  genial  power, 
Giver  of  fruits,  fair  aun,  and  favouring  shower ; 
Before  thy  altar  grateful  nations  how, 
And  with  maternal  myrtle  wreathe  thy  brow ; 
O'er  boundless  ocean  shall  thy  power  prevail. 
Thee  her  sole  lord  the  world  of  waters  hail, 
Knle  where  the  sea  remotest  Thale  laves. 

While  Tethys  dowers  Ch;  bride  with  all  her  wavM.  S/ilAeij/k 

Horace  has  elegantly  adopted  the  same  strain  of  compliment. 
Te  multa  prece,  te  prosequitur  raero 
Defuse  pateris ;  et  Laribua  tuum 
Miscet  nuDieD,  uti  Grscia  Castoris 

Et  magni  metnor  Herculis,  dm.  IV.  5. 

To  thee  he  chants  the  sacred  song, 
To  thee  the  rich  libation  pours ; 
Thee  placed  bii  household  gods  among, 

Witb  solemn  daily  prayer  adores  ; 
So  Castor  and  great  Hercules  of  old, 
Were  nilh  her  gods  by  grateful  Greece  enrolled. 
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(He  panegTno  bestowed  upon  Augnetus  hj  the  great  poets  of 
that  time,  appears  to  have  had  a  farther  object  than  the  mere  gra- 
tification of  vanity.  It  was  the  ambitiou  of  this  emperor  to 
reign  in  the  hearts  as  well  aa  over  the  persons  of  his  Bubjeets; 
and  with  this  view  he  was  desirous  of  endearing  himself  to  their 
imagination.  Both  he  and  Mecffinas  Lad  a  delicate  senBibilitv  to 
the  beauties  of  poetieal  composition  ;  and  judging  from  their 
own  feelings,  they  attached  a  high  degree  of  )nfluenee  to  the 
charms  of  poetry.  Impressed  with  these  sentiments,  it  became 
an  object  of  importance,  in  their  opinion,  to  engage  the  Muses 
in  the  service  of  the  imperial  authority  ;  on  which  account,  we 
find  Meewnas  tampering  with  Propertius,  and  we  may  presume, 
likewise  with  every  other  rising  genina  in  poetry,  to  nndertake 
an  heroic  poem,  of  which  Augustus  should  be  the  hero.  As  the 
application  to  Propertius  cannot  have  taken  plac«  until  after 
Augustus  had  been  amply  celebrated  by  the  superior  abilities  of 
Virgil  and  Horace,  ihece  aeenw  to  be  some  reason  for  ascribing 
Mectenas's  request  to  a  political  motive.  ^Caius  and  Lucius,  the 
emperor's  grandsona  by  his  daughter  Julia,  were  still  living,  and 
both  young.  As  one  of  them,  doubtless,  was  intended  to  succeed 
to  the  government  of  the  empire,  prudence  justified  the  adoption 
of  every  expedient  that  might  tend  to  secure  a  quiet  succession 
to  the  heir,  upon  the  demise  of  Aueuatufl.)f  As  a  subsidiary  re- 
source, therefore,  the  expedient  above  mentioned  was  judged 
highly  plausible ;  and  the  Eoman  cabinet  indulged  the  idea  of 
endeavouring  to  confirm  imperial  authority  by  the  support  oi 
poetical  renown.  Lampoons  against  the  government  were  not 
uncommon  even  in  the  time  of  Augustus ;  and  elegant  panegyric 
on  the  emperor  served  to  counteract  their  infiuence  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people.  The  idea  was,  perhaps,  novel  in  the  time  of 
.Augustus  ;  but  Qie  history  of  later  ages  affords  examples  of  its 
having  been  adopted,  under  different  forms  of  government,  with 

The  Soman  empire,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  had  attained  to  a 
prodigious  magnitude ;  and,  in  hia  testament,  he  recommended 
to  his  auecessom  never  to  eiceed  the  limits  whith  ho  had  pre- 
scribed to  its  eitent.  On  the  East  it  stretched  to  the  Euphrates, 
on  the  South  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  the  deserts  of  Africa, 
and  Mount  Atlas  ;  on  the  West  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  and  oa 
the  North  to  the  Danube  and  the  Bhine  ;  including  the  best  part 
of  the  ttien  known  world.  The  Romans,  therefore,  were  not 
improperly  called  rerum  domini,'  and  Bome,  pulehsrrttna 
r»nim'  maxima  rerum. '     Even  the  historians,  Livy  and  TacitUB, 

1  Virgil,  '  Ibid.  '  Ibid. 
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actuated  litewiae  with  admiration,  hestow  raapiificent  epitheti 
on  the  capital  of  their  couatry.  The  succeeding  emperors,  in 
oonformity  to  the  advice  of  AKgustus,  made  few  atiditioas  to  tlie 
empire.  Tman,  however,  subdued  Mesopotamia  and  Armenia, 
east  of  the  Euphrates,  with  Uacia,  north  of  the  Danube  ;  and 
after  this  period  the  Soman  dominion  was  extended  over  Brit*in, 
as  far  as  the  Frith  of  Forth  and  the  Clyde. 

It  would  be  an  object  of  curiosity  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
the  Koman  revenue  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  i  but  such  a  pro- 
blem, even  with  respect  to  contemporary  nations,  cannot  be  elu- 
cidated without  access  to  the  publio  registers  of  their  govern- 
ments ;  and  in  regard  to  an  ancient  monarchy,  the  investigation 
is  impracticable.  We  can  only  be  assured  thatthe  revenue  must 
kave  Been  immense,  which  arose  from  the  accumulated  contribu- 
tion of  such  a  number  of  nations,  that  had  supported  their  own 
civil  eatablishmenta  with  great  splendour,  and  many  of  which 
were  celebrated  for  their  eitraordinary  riches  and  commerce. 
The  tribute  paid  by  the  Bomans  themselves,  towards  the  support 
of  the  government,  was  very  considerable  during  the  latter  ages 
of  the  republic,  and  it  received  an  increase  after  the  consulship  of 
HirtiuB  and  Paosa.  The  establishments,  both  civil  and  military, 
in  the  different  provinces,  were  supported  at  their  own  expense  j 
the  emperor  required  but  a  small  naval  force,  an  arm  which 
adds  much  to  the  public  expenditure  of  maritime  nations  in 
modern  times ;  and  the  state  was  burdened  with,  no  diplomatic 
charges.  The  vast  treasure  accruing  from  the  various  taxes 
centered  in  Rome,  and  the  whole  was  at  the  disposal  of  the 
emperor,  without  any  control.  We  may  therefore  justly  con- 
clude that,  in  the  amount  of  taxes,  customs,  and  every  Icmd  of 
financial  resoiuws,  Augustus  exceeded  all  sovereigns  who  had 
hitherto  ever  swayed  the  sceptre  of  imperial  dominion ;  a  noble 
acquisition,  had  it  been  judiciously  employed  by  his  successors, 
in  promoting  public  happiness,  with  half  the  profusion  in  which 
it  was  [aTJBUed  in  disgracing  human  nature,  and  violating  the 
ririita  of  mankind. 

The  reign  of  AugustuH  ia  distinguished  by  the  most  extraor- 
dinary event  recorded  in  history,  either  sacred  or  profane,  the 
nativity  of  the  Saviour  of  maakmd ;  which  has  since  introduced 
It  new  epoch  into  the  chronology  of  all  Christian  nations.  The 
commencement  of  the  new  tera  being  the  most  flourishing  period 
of  the  Boman  empire,  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  knowledge 
and  taste  at  this  period,  may  here  not  he  improper. 

Civilization  was  at  this  time  extended  farther  over  the  worid 
than  it  had  ever  been  in  any  preceding  period ;  but  polytheism 
rathei  in:7°aaed  thim  diminished  with  tJ^  advmoemant  of  cout- 
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mercial  mtercourae  between  tlie  nations  of  Europe,  Alia,  tai 
Africa;  and,  though  philosophy  had  been  cultivated  during 
several  ages,  at  Athens,  Cyrene,  Home,  and  other  seats  of  learn. 
in(t.  yet  the  morala  of  mankind  were  little  improved  by  the  dif- 
fusion of  speculative  knowledge.  Socraiea  bad  laid  an  admirable 
foundation  for  the  improvement  of  human  nature,  by  the  exei* 
tion  of  reason  through  the  whole  economy  of  life  ;  but  succeed- 
ing inqnirers,  forsaking  the  true  path  of  ethic  investigation, 
deviated  into  specious  discussionB,  rather  ingenious  than  uaefui  j 
and  some  of  them,  by  gratuitoualy  adispting  principles,  which,  sa 
far  from  being  supported  by  reason,  were  repu^;iKmt  hi  its 
dictates,  endeavoured  to  erect  upon  the  basis  of  their  respective 
doctrines  a  system  pecoliar  to  themselves.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Stoics  and  Epicureans  were,  in  fact,  pernicious'  to  society  ;  and 
those  of  tlie  different  academies,  tliough  more  intimately  con- 
nected witli  reason  thaxi  the  two  former,  were  of  a  nature  too 
abstract  to  have  any  immediate  or  useful  influence  on  life  and 
manners.  General  discussions  of  truth  and  probability,  with 
magnificent  declamations  on  the  to  ta\av,  and  the  tammvm  bo- 
nam,  constituted  the  chief  objects  of  attention  amongst  those  who 
cultivated  moral  science  in  the  shades  of  academic^  retirement. 
Cicero  endeavoured  to  bring  back  philosophy  from  speculatioij  to 
practice,  and  clearly  evinced  the  social  duties  to  be  founded  in 
the  unalterable  dictates  of  virtue ;  but  it  was  easier  to  demon- 
strate the  truth  of  the  principles  which  he  maintained,  than  to 
enforce  their  observance,  while  the  morals  of  mankind  were  little 
actuated  by  the  exercise  of  reason  alone. 

The  science  chiefly  cultivated  at  this  period  was  rhetoric,  which  • 
appears  to  have  difiered  considerably  from  what  now  passes  tinder 
the  same  name.  The  object  of  it  was  not  so  much  iustness  of 
sentiment  and  propriety  of  expression,  as  the  art  of  declaiming, 
or  speaking  copiously  upon  any  subject.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Varro  as  the  reverse  of  logic ;  and  they  are  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  a  simile,  that  the  former  resembles  the  palm  of 
the  hand  expanded,  and  the  latter,  contracted  into  the  fist.  It 
is  observable  that  logic,  though  a  part  of  education  in  modern 
times,  seems  not  to  have  been  cultivated  amongst  the  Bomans. 
Perhaps  they  were  apprehensive,  iest  a  science  which  coneen-' 
tered  the  force  of  argument,  might  obstruct  the  cultivation  of 
that  which  was  meant  to  dilate  it.  Astronomy  was  long  before 
known  in  the  eastern  nations;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from 
a  passage  in  Yirgil,'  that  it  was  little  cultivated  by  the  Bomans  i 
and  it  is  certain,  ^t  in  the  reformation  of  tlie  calendar,  Joliua 
Cw>ar  wa«  chiefly  indebted  to  the  icienti£o  knowledge  of 
1  Geor.  IL 
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iSoBigenea,  a  matlieinatLciaii  of  Alexandria.  T!ie  latra  of  tlie  solar 
■ystem  Were  still  but  imperfectly  known ;  the  popuiHr  belief,  that 
the  Bun  moved  round  the  ea,rth,  was  uniTersall;  maintained,  and 
continued  until  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  contrary  was 
proved  bj  CoperaicuB.  There  eiisted  many  celebrated  tracts  on 
mathematics;  and  aeveral  of  the  mechanical  powers,  particularly 
that  of  the  lever,  were  cultivated  with  success.  The  more  ne- 
cessary and  useful  rules  of  arithmetic  were  generally  known- 
The  nee  of  the  load-atone  not  being  aa  yet  discovered,  navigation 
was  conducted  in  the  day-time  by  the  sun,  and  in  the  night,  by 
the  observation  of  certain,  stars,  Geography  was  cultivated 
during  the  present  period  by  Strabo  and  Mela,  In  natural  fihi- 
loBophy  little  progress  was  made ;  but  a  strong  desire  of  its  im- 
provement was  entertained,  particularly  by  Virgil.  Human 
anatomy  being  not  yet  introduced,  physiology  was  imperfect. 
Chemistry,  as  a  science,  was  utterly  unknown.  In  medicme,  the 
writings  of  Hippocrates,  and  other  Greek  physicians,  were  in 
general  the  standard  of  practice;  hut  the  Materia  Medica  con- 
tained few  remedies  of  approved  quality,  and  abounded  with 
useless  substances,  as  well  as  with  many  which  stood  upon  no 
other  foundation  than  the  whimsical  notions  of  those  who  first 
introduced  them.  Architecture  flourished,  through  the  elegant 
taste  of  Vitruvius,  and  the  patronage  of  the  emperor.  Painting, 
statuary,  and  music,  were  cultivated,  but  not  with  that  degree  of 
perfection  which  they  had  obtained  in  the  Srecian  states.  The 
musical  instruments  of  this  period  were  the  flute  and  the  lyre, 
to  which  may  be  added  the  sistrum,  lately  imported  from  Egypt. 
But  the  chief  giorj  of  the  period  is  its  literature,  of  which  we 
proceed  to  give  some  account. 

At  the  head  of  the  writers  of  this  age,  stands  the  emperor 
himself,  with  his  minister  Mecanaa ;  but  the  works  of  both  have 
almost  totally  perished.  It  appears  from  the  historian  now 
translated,  that  Augnstns  was  the  author  of  several  productions 
in  prose,  besides  some  in  verse.  He  wrote  Answers  to  Brutus 
in  reiation  to  Cato,  Exhortations  to  Philosophy,  and  the  History 
of  his  own  Life,  which  he  continued,  in  thirteen  books,  down  to 
the  war  of  Cantahria,  A  boolc  of  his,  written  in  hexameter  verse, 
under  the  title  of  Sicily,  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Suetonius,  as 
was  likewise  a  book  of  Epigrams,  He  bewail  a  tragedy  on  the 
subject  of  Ajax,  but,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  composition, 
destroyed  it.  Whatever  the  merits  of  Augustus  may  have  been 
as  an  author,  of  which  no  judgment  can  be  formed,  his  attach- 
ment to  learning  and  eminent  writers  affords  a  strong  presumption 
that  he  was  not  destitute  of  taste,  Ueoa^nas  is  said  to  nave 
writtea  two  tragedies,  Octavia  and  FrometheuB ;    a  History  at 
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Animals ;  a  Treatise  on  Preeiona  Stones ;  a  Journal  of  the  Life  of 
AugustuB ;  and  other  productions.  Curiosity  is  strongly  inte- 
rested to  discover  the  literary  talents  of  a  man  so  much  distin- 
piislied  for  the  esteem  and  patronage  of  them  in  others ;  but 
while  we  regret  the  impossibility  of  such  a  development,  we 
scareely  can  suppose  the  proficiency  to  have  been  small,  whero 
the  love  and  aamiration  were  so  great. 

History  was  cultiTated  amongst  the  Eomans  during  the  present 
period,  with  uncommon  success.  This  species  of  composition 
IB  calcujated  both  for  information  and  enteri;ainment ;  but  the 
chief  design  of  it  ia  to  record  all  transactiona  relative  to  the 
public,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  mankind  to  draw  from  past 
events  a  probable  conjecture  concerning  the  future ;  and,  by 
knowing  tne  steps  which  have  led  either  to  prosperity  or  mis- 
fortmie,  to  ascertain  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  former, 
and  avoiding  tlie  latter  of  those  object*.  This  useful  kind  of 
narrative  was  introduced  about  flse  hundred  years  before  by 
Eerodotua,  who  has  thence  received  the  appellation  of  the  Father 
of  History.  His  style,  in  conformity  to  tie  habits  of  thinking, 
and  the  simplicity  of  language,  in  an  uncultivated  age,  is  plain 
and  unadorned ;  yet,  by  llie  happy  modnlatim  of  the  Zonio 
'dialect,  it  gratified  the  ear,  and  afibraed  to  the  states  of  Greece  a 
pleasing  mixture  of  entertainment,  enriched  not  only  with  variona 
mformation,  often  indeed  fabulous  or  unauthentic,  but  with  the 
rudiments,  indirectly  interspersed,  of  political  wisdom.  This 
writer,  after  a  long  mterval,  was  succeeded  by  Thucydides  and 
Xenophon,  the  former  of  whom  carried  historical  narrative  to  the 
highest  degree  of  improvement  it  ever  attained  among  tbe  States 
of  Greece.  The  plan  of  Thucydides  seems  to  have  continued  to  be 
the  model  of  historical  narrative  to  the  writers  of  Eome ;  but  the 
circumstancesof  the  times,  aided  perhaps  by  the  splendid  eiertion 
of  genius  in  other  departments  of  literature,  suggested  a  new 
resource;  which,  promised  not  only  to  animate,  but  embellish  the 
future  productions  of  the  historic  Muse.  This  innovation  con- 
sisted in  an  attempt  to  penetrate  the  human  heart,  and  explore 
in  its  innermost  recesses  the  sentiments  and  secret  motives  which 
actual*  the  conduct  of  men.  By  connecting  mora!  effects  with 
their  probable  internal  and  external  causes,  it  tended  to  establish 
a  systematic  consistency  in  the  concatenation  of  transactjona 
apparently  anomalous,  accidental,  or  totally  independent  of  each 
other. 

The  author  of  fliis  improvement  in  history  was  Sallttst, 
who  likewise  introduced  the  method  of  enhvening  narrative 
with  the  occasional  aid  of  rhetorical  declamation,  particuiaily 
ta  liis  account  of  the  Catilintan  conspiracy.      The  uotoriom 
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for  ejempli|yi!ig  the  former ;  wHIe  the  latter,  there  ia 
ioier  from  the  facts  which  most  have  been  at  tbat  time  publicly 
known,  were  foanded  upon  documents  of  nnc[U6Btionab!e  aatho- 
rity.  Naj,  it  ia  probable  that  Sallust  was  present  in  the  senate 
during  the  debate  reBceeting  the  puniBhment  of  the  Catilinian 
conspiratora  ;  Mb  detail  of  miioh.  is  agreeable  to  the  characters 
of  the  several  Bpeakers :  but  in  detracting,  by  inyidious  silence, 
or  too  faint  representation,  from  the  merits  of  Cicero  on  that 
important  occasion,  he  exhibits  a  glaring  instance  of  the  par- 
tiality which  too  often  debases  the  narratives  of  those  who 
record  the  transactions  of  their  own  time.  He  had  married 
Terentia,  the  divorced  wife  of  Cicero;  and  there  subsiBted 
between  the  two  husbands  a.  kind  of  rivalship  Jrom  that  eause, 
to  which  wasprobably  addedsome  degree  of  animosity,  on  account 
of  tbeir  difierence  in  politics,  during  the  late  dictatorship  of 
Julius  Ciesar,  by  whom  Sallust  was  restored  to  the  senate, 
whence  he  had  been  expelled  for  licentiousness,  and  was  appointed 
governor  of  Numidia.  Escepting  the  injustice  with,  wbicfi 
Sailust  treats  Cicero,  he  is  entitled  to  high  commendation.  In 
bofi  his  remaining  works,  tiie  Conspiraey  of  Catiline,  and  the 
War  of  Jugurtha,  tiiere  ia  a  peculiar  air  of  philosophical  sentiment, 
which,  joined  to  the  elegant  ooncisenesB  of  style,  and  animated 
description  of  characters,  gives  to  his  writings  a  de^ee  of  in- 
tereat,  superior  to  that  whiiSi  is  excited  in  any  preceding  work  of 
the  historical  Hnd.  In  the  occasional  nse  of  obsolete  words,  and 
in  laboured  exordiums  to  both  his  histories,  he  is  liable  to  the 
charge  of  affectation  [  but  it  is  an  affectation  of  language  which 
supports  solemnity  without  exciting  disgust ;  and  of  eentiraent 
which  not  only  exalts  human  nature,  but  animates  to  virtuoui 
eiertions.  It  seems  to  be  the  desire  of  Sallust  to  atone  for  the 
dissipation  of  Ms  youth  by  a  total  change  of  conduct ;  and  who- 
ever peruses  bis  esordiums  with  the  attention  which  they  deserve, 
must  feel  a  strong  persuasion  of  the  justneaa  of  his  remarks,  if 
not  the  incentives  of  a  resolution  to  be  governed  by  his  esample. 
It  seems  to  be  certain,  that  from  the  first  moment  of  Ms  refor- 
mation, he  incesaantly  practised  the  industry  which  he  so  warmly 
reconunenda.  He  composed  a  History  of  Home,  of  wMch  nothing 
remains  but  a  few  fragments.  Sallust,  during  his  administration 
of  Numidia,  is  said  tohave  eseicised  great  oppression.  On  his 
return  to  Some  he  built  a  magnificent  house,  and  bought  de- 
Eghtful  gardens,  the  name  of  wnich,  with  hia  own,  is  to  tnis  day 
perpetuated  on  the  spot  which  they  formerly  occupied.  Sallust 
wBi  born  M  Jbmitemum,  in  the  countiy  of  the  Sabiiies,  and 
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KceiTed  bis  education  at  Home.  He  inctured  great  scandal  by 
an  amour  with  Faueta,  the  daugbter  of  Sylla,  aod  wife  of  Hilo ; 
who  detecting  the  criminal  intercourse,  is  said  to  have  heat  him 
with  stripes,  and  extorted  irom  him  a  larf^e  sum  of  money.  He 
died,  according  to  tradition,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age. 

CoBNBLios  Nepos  was  born  at  Hostilia,  near  the  banks  of  the 
Po.  Of  his  parentage  we  meet  with  no  account ;  but  from  his 
respectable  connections  early  in  life,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  of 
good  eitraction.  Among  his  most  intjmaia  friends  were  Cicero 
and  Atticus.  Some  authors  relate  that  he  composed  three  books 
of  Chronicles,  with  a  biographical  account  of  all  the  most  cele- 
brated sorereigns,  generals,  and  writers  of  antiquity. 

The  lanjfuage  of  Cornelius  Kepos  is  pure,  his  style  perspicuous, 
and  he  holds  a  middle  and  agreeable  course  between  dinuseness 
and  brevity.  He  has  not  observed  the  same  rule  with  respect  to 
the  treatment  of  every  subject ;  for  the  account  of  some  of  the 
lives  is  so  short,  that  we  might  suspect  them  to  be  mutilated,  did 
they  not  contain  evident  marks  of  their  being  completed  in  mi- 
niature. The  ^at  extent  of  his  plan  induced  him,  as  he  informs 
us,  to  adopt  tins  expedient.  "  Sed  plura  persequi,  turn  magni. 
tudo  votuminis  prohihet,  turn  festinatio,  ut  ea  esplicem,  qum 
exorsus  gum."' 

Of  his  numerous  biographical  works,  twenty-two  lives  only 
remain,  which  are  all  of  Gi'eeks,  except  two  Carthaginians, 
HamUcar  and  Hannibal ;  and  two  Bdmaus,  M.  Forcius  Cato 
and  T.  Pomponiua  Atticus.  Of  his  own  life, — of  him  who  had 
written  the  lives  of  so  many,  no  account  is  transmitted;  but  from 
the  multiplicity  of  his  productions,  we  may  conclude  that  it  was 
devoted  to  hterature. 

TlTUa  LiTiua  may  be  ranked  among  the  most  celebrated  his- 
torians the  world  haa  ever  produced.  He  composed  a  history 
of  Bome  from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
German  war  conducted  by  Drusua  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Augustus.  This  great  work  consisted,  originally,  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  books;  of  which  there  now  remain  only  thirty- five, 
viz.,  the  first  decade,  and  the  whole  from  book  twenty-one  to 
book  forty-five,  both  inclusive.  Of  the  other  hundred  and  five 
books,  nothing  more  has  survived  &e  ravages  of  time  and  barb;^ 
rians  than  their  general  contents.  In  a  perapicuons  arrangement 
of  his  subject,  in  a  full  and  ciroumatantia!  account  of  transactions, 
in  tlie  delmeation  of  characters  and  other  objects  of  description, 
in  justness  and  aptitude  of  sentiment,  and  in  an  air  of  majesty 
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pervadiiig  the  whole  compos ition,  this  author  roay  be  legardeiJal 
one  of  the  beat  modelB  extant  of  hietorical  narrative.  His  styla 
is  aplendid  without  meretricious  ornament,  and  copious  without 
being  redundant ;  a  fluency  to  which  Quintilian  gives  the  eipres- 
sive  appellation,  of  "lauteanbertaE."  Amongst  the  beauties  wtich 
we  admire  in  his  writings,  besides  the  anuuated  Bpeechea  fre- 
quently interspersed,  are  those  concise  and  pecuHarly  applicable 
eulogiums,  with  which  he  characterises  eterf  eminent  person 
mentioned,  at  the  cImc  of  their  life.  Of  his  induatry  in  coimting, 
and  his  jud^ent  in  deciding  upcm  the  preference  due  to,  dissen- 
tient authorities,  in  matters  of  testimony,  the  work  affords  num- 
berless proofs.  Of  the  freedom  and  impartiality  with  which  he 
treated  even  of  the  recent  periods  of  history,  thWe  cannot  be 
more  convincing  evidence,  than  that  he  was  rallied  by  Augustus 
as  a  favourer  of  Pompey ;  and  that,  under  the  same  emperor,  he 
not  only  bestowed  upon  Cicero  the  tribute  of  warm  approbation, 
but  dared  to  ascribe,  in  an  aBewhentheirnmneswere  ohnoxione, 
even  to  Brutus  and  Casaius  the  virtues  of  consistency  and  patri- 
otism. If  in  any  thing  the  conduct  of  Livy  violates  our  senti- 
ments of  histoncai  dignity,  it  is  the  apparent  eomplacencyaad 
reverence  with  which  he  every  where  mentions  the  popuhrhelief 
in  omens  and  prodigies ;  but  this  was  the  general  superstition  of 
the  times ;  and  totally  to  renounce  the  prejudices  of  superstitious 
education,  is  the  last  heroic  sacrifice  to  plulosophnal  scepticism. 
In  general,  however,  the  credulity  of  Livy  appears  to  be  rather 
affected  than  real ;  and  his  account  of  the  exit  of  Eomulua,  la 
the  foHowing  passage,  may  be  adduced  as  an  instance  in  confir- 
mation of  tUs  remark- 

"His  immortolibua  editis  operibus,  quum  ad  exercitum  recent 
sendnm  concionem  in  campo  ad  Capne  paludem  haberet,  snbita 
eoorta  tempestate  cum  magno  fragore  tonitribusque  tarn  denso 
regem  operuit  nimbo.  ut  eonapectum  ejus  concioni  abstiderit ;  neo 
deinde  m  terns  Bomtilus  fuit.  Bomana  pubee,  sedato  tandem 
pavore,  postquam  ei  tam  turbido  die  serena,  et  tranquilla  lus 
rediit,  ubi  raouam  sedem  regiam  vidit  i  etsi  satis  credebat  Patri- 
huB,  qui  proximi  steterant,  sublimem  raptam  proccUa  {  tamen 
veluti  orhitatis  metu  iota,  mtestum  aiiquamdiu  silentium  obtinuit. 
Deinde  a  panels  initio  facto,  Deum,  Deo  natum,  regem  pareatem- 
que  urbis  Eomanie,  salvere  univerai  Ectoulnm  juhent ;  pacem 
preeibua  exposcunt,  uti  volens  propitius  suom  semper  sospitet 
progeniem.  Euisse  credo  turn  quoque  aliquoa,  qui  disccrptum 
regem  Patrum  manibus  taciti  arguerent ;  raanavit  enim  hme 
quoque,  et  pcrobseura,  fama.  Illam  alteram  adniiratio  viri,  et 
pavor  preeseiis  nobilitavit.  Consilio  etiam  unias  hominis  addita 
rei  dicitui  fides ;  namque  Proculus  Juhus  soUteita  civitate  desi* 
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8?rio  regis,  et  infrnsa  Patnbun,  gravis,  ut  traditar,  quamvii 
ningti^  rei  auctor,  in  ponoionem  prodit.  '  Eomiiliis,  inquit, 
Quintes,  pareiiH  urbis  hujus,  prima  bodiema  luce  ctelo  repente 
(ielapsuB,  Be  mihi  obviuia.  dedit,  quam  profusus  borrore  TCDera- 
bundnaque  astitissem,  peteos  precibus,  ut  contra  intueri  faa  easet  t 
Abi,  nuDcin,  inquit,  iBomanis,  Cielestes  ita  relle,  ut  mca  Boma 
caput  orbiH  tcrrarum  eit ;  proinde  rem  militarem  colant ;  sci- 
antqne,  et  ita  posteria  tradont,  nultaB  opes  humanas  armil 
Bomauia  resiatero  poase,'  Htec,  inc[uit,  locutua,  Bublimia  abiit. 
Minitu,  quantum  illi  viro  nunciauti  heec  fidei  flierit ;  quam^ue 
desiderium  Bomuli  apud  plebem  escrcitumqne,  facta  fide  immor-  : 
taUtatis,  lenitum  ait.* 

Scflreely  any  incident  in  ancient  bistorj  aavoura  more  of  the 
'  After  performing  these  ininiartBl  aehievements,  nhile  he  icas  holding 
an  ttSEembly  of  the  people  for  reviewing  bis  army  in  the  plain  near  the 
lake  of  Capra,  a  storm  suddenly  roee,  attended  with  great  thunder  and 
lightning,  and  enveloped  ihe  king  in  so  dense  a  mist,  that  it  look  alt  sight 
of  him  from  the  assembly.  Nor  was  Romulus  after  this  Seen  on  earth.  The 
consternation  being  at  length  over,  and  fine  clear  weather  succeeding  so 
turbulent  a  day,  when  the  Roman  youth  saw  the  royal  seat  empty,  though 
they  readily  believed  the  Fathers  who  had  stood  nearest  him,  that  he  was 
carried  aluft  by  the  storm,  yet  struck  with  the  dread  as  it  were  of  orphan- 
age, they  preserved  a  sorrowful  silence  for  a  considerable  time.  Then  a 
commencement  having  been  made  by  a  few,  the  whole  multitude  ealuta 
Romulus  a  god,  son  of  a  god,  the  king  and  parent  of  the  Roman  city  ; 
they  implore  his  favour  with  prayers,  that  he  would  be  pleased  always 
propitiously  to  preserve  his  own  ofispring.  I  believe  that  even  then 
there  were  some  who  silently  surmised  that  the  king  bad  been  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  hands  of  the  Fathers  ;  for  this  rumour  also  spread,  but  wa> 
not  credited ;  their  admiration  of  the  man  and  the  consternation  felt  at 
the  moment,  attached  importance  to  the  other  report.  By  the  contri. 
vance  also  of  one  individual,  additional  credit  is  said  to  have  been  gained 
to  the  matter.  For  Frocuius  Julius,  whilst  the  slate  was  still  troubled 
with  regret  for  the  king,  and  felt  incensed  against  the  senators,  a  person  of 
weight,  as  we  are  told,  in  any  matter,  however  important,  comes  forward  to 
the  assembly.  "  Romans,"  he  said,  "  Romulus,  the  father  of  this  city,  sud- 
denly dcseendingfrora  heaven,  appeared  tomethisday  at  day-break.  Whilt 
I  stood  covered  with  awe,  and  tilled  with  a  religious  dread,  beseeching  him 
to  allow  me  to  see  him  face  to  face,  he  said;  'Go  tell  the  Romans, 
that  the  gods  do  will,  that  my  Rome  should  become  the  capital  of  the 
world.  Therefore  let  them  cultivate  the  art  of  war.  and  let  them  know 
and  liand  down  to  posterity,  that  no  human  power  shall  be  able  to  with- 
stand the  Roman  arms.'  Having  said  this,  he  ascended  up  to  heaven." 
It  is  surprising  what  credit  was  given  to  the  man  on  his  making  this  ■■!• 
nouncement,  and  how  much  the  regret  of  the  common  people  and 
army  for  the  toss  of  Komidua,  was  assuaged  upon  the  assurance  of  fail 
immortality. 
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luaiYelloua  than  tlie  acpount  above  delivered  respecting  (he  first 
Koman  king ;  aad  amicUt  all  the  solemnity  with  whicH,  it  ia  re< 
!ated,  we  mny  perceive  that  the  historian  was  not  the  dupe  ol 
credulity.     There  is  more  implied  than  the  author  thought 

iiroper  to  avow,  in  the  sentence,  Fuuse  credo,  &o.  In  whatever 
ight  this  anecdote  be  viewed,  it  ia  involved  in  perplexity.  That 
Somalus  afiected  a  des}>otic  power,  is  not  only  highly  probable, 
from  his  aspiring  dispoaition,  but  aeemB  to  be  confirmed  by  bis 
recent  appointment  of  the  Geleres,  as  a  guard  to  his  perBon.  Hs 
might,  therefore,  naturally  incur  the  odium  of  the  patricians, 
'  whose  imTiortaace  was  diminished,  and  their  institution  rendered 
\  abortive,  oy  the  increase  of  hia  power.  But  that  they  should 
choose  lie  opportunity  of  a  military  review,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  tyrant  by  a  violent  death,  seems  not  very  con- 
sistent with  the  dictates  even  of  common  prudence ;  and  it  is 
the  more  incredible,  aa  the  droumstance  which  favoured  the  exe- 
cution of  the  plot  is  represented  to  have  been  entirely  a  fortui- 
tous occurrence.  The  tempest  which  is  said  to  have  happened, 
is  not  easily  reconcilable  with  our  knowledge  of  that  phenomenon- 
Such  a  cloud,  or  mist,  as  could  have  enveloped  Homulus  from 
the  eyes  of  the  assembly,  ia  not  a  natural  concomitant  of  a 
thunder-storm.  There  is  some  reason  to  auspect  that  both  the 
noise  and  cioud,  if  they  actually  existed,  were  artificial;  the 
former  intended  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  spectators,  and  the 
latter  to  conceal  the  transactioD.  The  word/ra^or,  a  noiae  or 
Crash,  appears  to  be  an  unnecessary  addition  where  thunder  is 
expressed,  though  aometimea  ao  used  by  the  poets,  and  m^ 
,  therefore,  perhaps,  imply  such  a  noise  from  some  other  cause.  If 
Bomulus  was  killed  by  any  pointed  or  sharp-edged  weapon,  his 
blood  might  have  been  discovered  on  the  spot ;  or,  if  by  other 
means,  still  the  body  was  equally  an  object  for  public  observ- 
ation. If  the  people  suspected  the  patricians  to  be  guilty  of 
mjiivler,  why  did  they  not  endeavour  to  trace  the  fact  by  this 
evidence  P  And  if  the  patricians  were  really  innocent,  why  did 
they  not  urge  the  examination  t  But  the  body,  without  doubt, 
was  secreted,  to  favour  the  imposture.  The  whole  narrative  is 
strongly  marked  with  circumstances  calculated  to  afieet  credulity 
with  ideas  of  national  importance  ;  and,  to  countenance  the  de- 
sign, there  is  evidently  a  chaam  in  the  Homan  history  iinme- 
diately    preceding    thia  transaction   and  intimately  connected 

Livy  was  born  at  Patavium,'  and  has  been  charged  by  Asiniua 
Pollio  and  others  with  the  provincial  dialect  of  his  country.  The 
objections  to  his  Pativinity,  as  it  is  called,  relate  chiefly  to  tlio 
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selling  of  some  words  ;  in  which,  howeyer,  there  seema  to  be 
nothing;  bo  pecnliar,  as  either  to  oceasioa  any  ohsonrity  or  merit 
reprehensiou- 

Livy  and  Sallust  heing  the  only  two  existing  rirals  in  Eoman 
history,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  draw  a  short  comparison 
between  them,  in  respect  of  their  principal  qualities,  an  nrit^rs. 
With  regard  to  language,  there  is  less  apparent  affectation  in 
Livy  than  in  Sallust.  The  narrative  of  both  is  distinguished  by 
an  elevation  of  style :  the  elevation  of  Sallust  seema  to  he  often 
supported  by  the  dignitjr  of  assumed  virtue  ;  that  of  Livy  by 
a  majestic  air  of  historical,  and  sometimes  national,  import 
ance.  In  delineating  characters,  SaJlrst  infuses  more  expression, 
and  liivy  more  fulnees,  into  the  (features.  In  the  speechea 
ascribed  to  particular  persons,  these  writers  are  equally  elegant 

So  great  was  the  fame  of  Livy  in  his  own  life-time,  that  people 
came  Irom  the  estremity  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  for  the  purpose  oabf 
of  beholding  so  celebrated  a  historian,  who  was  regarded,  for  hia 
abilities,  as  a  prodigy.  This  affords  a  strong  proof,  not  only  of 
the  literary  ta^te  which  then  prev^led  over  the  most  extensive 
of  the  Eoman  provinces,  but  of  the  eatraordinsry  pains  with  I 
which  BO  great  a  work  must  have  been  propagated,  when  the  art. 
of  printing  was  unknown.  In  the  fifteen  tJi  century,  on  the  revival 
of  leBming  in  Burope,  the  name  of  this  great  writer  recovered  its 
ancient  veneration  ;  and  Alphonso  of  Arragon,  with  a  supersti- 
tion characteristic  of  that  age,  requested  of  the  people  of  Padua,, 
where  Livy  was  born,  and  is  said  to  have  been  buried,  to  be  fa- 
voured by  them  with  the  hand  which  had  written  ao  admirable 

The  celebrity  of  Vieqil  has  proved  the  means  of  aseertainijiK 
hie  birth  with  more  eiactness  than  ia  common  in  the  biographicd 
memoirs  of  ancient  writers.  He  was  bom  at  Andes,  a  village  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mantua,  on  the  15th  of  October,  seventy 
years  before  the  Christian  fera.  His  parents  were  of  moderate 
condition  ;  but  by  their  industry  acquu^  some  territorial  pos- 
sessions, which  descended  to  their  son.  The  first  seven  years  of 
bis  life  was  spent  at  CremouB,  whence  he  went  to  Mediolanum, 
now  Milan,  at  that  time  the  seat  of  the  liberal  arts,  denominated, 
aa  w*  learn  from  FUny  the  younger,  Novs  Athente.  From  this 
place  he  afterwards  moved  to  I4aples,  where  he  applied  himself 
with  threat  assiduity  to  Greek  and  Eoman  literature,  particularly 
to  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences  ;  for  which  he  ez- 
IH'eised  a  strong  predilection  in  the  second  book  of  his  Georgics, 

Me  vera  primtim  dulcei  tnle  omnia  Vfue^, 

Qoaium  sacra  fero  ingenti  percuhua  umuie, 
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Accipiant ;  cielique  via!  et  aiilen 
Defectus  Soils  varios,  Lunieque  laborea  : 
Uade  tremor  terris :  qua  vi  niaria  elta  tumescant 
Obicibus  niptis,  rursusque  ia  wipaa  residant; 
Quid  taatum  Oceano  propereiit  se  tingere  soles 
Hiberai :  lel  quce  tardis  mora  noctibua  obst^t. 

Otar.  a.  1.  S91,  && 
But  most  beloved,  ye  Muaes,  at  whose  fane. 
Led  by  pure  zea!,  I  consecrate  my  strain, 
Me  first  accept !  And  to  my  search  unfold. 
Heaven  and  hef  host  in  beauteous  order  rolled, 
TLe  eclipse  that  dims  the  golden  otb  of  day. 
And  changeful  labour  of  the  lunar  ray  ; 
Whence  rocks  the  earth,  by  what  vast  force  the  main 
Now  bursts  its  barriers,  now  subsides  again  % 
Why  wintry  suns  in  ocean  swiftly  fade. 
Or  what  delays  night's  slow -descending  shade.  Stlhebg. 

Wlien,  by  a  proseription  of  tlie  TriuniTirate,  the  Jands  cl 
Cremona  and  Mantua  were  distributed  amongst  the  veteran  sol- 
diers, Virgil  had  tho  good  fortune  t»  recover  hia  possessions, 
through  the  favour  of  Asinius  Pollio,  the  deputy  of  Augnatua  in 
those  parts ;  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  the  emperor,  he  has  testified 
hisgratitude  in  beautiful  eclogues. 

'XD.c  first  production  of  Virgil  was  his  BucoUcs,  consisting  of 
ten  eclogues,  written  in  imitation  of  the  IdyUia  or  pastoral  poems 
of  Theocritus.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  any  language 
whichhasits  provincial  dialects,  but  is  bronght  to  perfection,  can 
ever  he  well  adapted,  in  that  state,  to  the  uae  of  pastoral  poetry- 
There  is  such  an  apparent  incongruity  between  tne  simple  ideas 
of  the  mr^  swain  and  the  polished  language  of  the  courtier, 
that  it  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  them  tc^ether  by  the  utmost 
art  of  composition.  The  Doric  dialect  of  Theocritus,  therefore, 
abstractedly  from  all  consideration  of  simplicity  of  sentimept, 
must  ever  give  to  the  Sicilian  bard  a  OTe-eminence  in  this  species 
of  poetry.  The  greater  part  of  the  Bucolics  of  Virgil  maybe 
regarded  aa  poems  of  a  peculiar  nature,  into  which  the  aulior  has 
happily  (jansfased,  in  elegant  versification,  the  native  manners  and 
ideas,  without  any  mixture  of  the  rusticity  of  pastoral  life.  With 
respect  to  the  fourth  eclogue,  addressed  to  Pollio,  it  is  avowedly 
of  a  nature  superior  to  tl^t  of  pastoral  subjeets : 
Sicehdes  Music,  paullo  majors  canamus. 
SiciliaD  Muse,  be  ours  a  loftier  strain. 

Virgil  engaged  in  bucolic  poetry  at  the  request  of  Asinius  Pollio, 
vhom  he  hignly  esteemed,  and  for  cue  ef  whose  sona  iu  pus 
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ticnUr,  with  Gorneliua  Gallus,  a  poet  likewiae,  he  eDtertaiiied 
tUe  warmest  affection.  He  has  celebrated  them  all  in  these 
pcems,  which  were  begun,  we  are  told,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year 
of  his  age,  and  eompleted  in  three  years.  They  were  held  m  so 
great  eBteem  amongst  the  iiomans,  immediately  after  their  pub- 
lication, that  it  IB  B^d  they  were  frequently  reoited  upon  the 
stage  for  the  entertainment  of  the  audiejioe.  Cieero,  upon  hear- 
ing Bome  lines  of  them,  perceiTed  that  they  were  written  in  no 
common  strain  of  poetry,  and  desired  that  the  whole  eclogue 
might  be  recited:  which  being  done,  he  exclaimed,  "  Magnie 
Bpes  altera  Eomie."     Another  hope  of  mighty  Eome ! ' 

Virgil's  next  work  was  the  Georgica,  the  idea  of  which  is 
taken  from  the  Epya  nai 'H/«p(it,  the  Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod, 
the  poet  of  Ascra.  But  between  the  productions  of  the  two 
poota,  there  is  no  other  similarity  than  that  of  their  common  sub- 
ject- Tte  preceptfl  of  Hesiod,  in  respect  of  agricuUure,  are 
delivered  with  all  the  simplicity  of  an.  unlettered  cultivator  of 
the  fields,  intermixed  with  plain  moral  reflections,  natural  and 
apposite !  while  those  of  Virgil,  equally  precise  and  important, 
are  embellished  with  all  the  dignity  of  sublime  versification.  The 
work  is  addressed  to  Mectenas,  at  whose  request  it  appears  to 
have  been  undertaken.  It  is  ditided  into  four  bookB.  The  first 
treata  of  ploughing  j  the  second,  of  planting ;  the  third,  of  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  goats,  doss,  and  of  things  which  are  hurtful  to 
cattle  J  the  fourth  is  employed  on  bees,  their  proper  habitations, 
food,  polity,  the  diseaseB  to  which  they  are  liable,  and  the  reme- 
dies of  them,  with  the  method  of  makmg  honey,  and  a  variety  of 
other  considerations  connected  with  the  subject.     The  Georgice 

'  CommenUtors  seem  to  have  given  an  erroneous  and  unbecomii^  , 
tense  to  Cicero's  exclamation,  when  they  suppose  that  the  object  under- 
stood, as  connected  with  altera,  related  to  himself.  Hope  is  never  applied 
in  this  signifioatioB,  but  to  a  young  person,  of  whom  something  good  or 
great  is  expected ;  and  accordingly,  Virgit,  who  adopted  the  exptesuon, 
has  very  properly  applied  it  to  Ascanius! 

Et  juxta  ABcaniuE,  msgnie  spes  altera  RomiB.    jEneid,  xii. 

And  by  his  side  Aseaniua  took  his  place, 

The  second  hope  of  Rome's  immonal  race. 
Cicero,  at  the  lime  when  he  could  have  heard  a  spedmen  of  Virgil's 
Eclogues,  must  have  been  nen  his  grand  climacteric  ;  besides  that,  his 
virtues  and  talents  bad  long  been  conspicuous,  and  were  pait  the 
Mate  of  hope.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  allera  referred  to  soma 
third  person,  spoken  of  immediately  before,  as  one  who  promised  to  da 
hononr  to  his  country.  It  might  refer  to  Oclaviua.  o(  whom  Cicero  ai 
(his  time,  enterlained  a  high  opinion ;  or  it  may  have  been  apoken  in 
m  absolute  manner,  without  reference  to  any  person. 
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laid  that  Virgil  had  concluded  the  Georgioi 
witli  A  ktoured  eulogium  on  his  poeticnl  friend  Gallus  i  bnt  the 
latter  incurring  about  thia  time  the  displeaaure  of  Augustus,  he 
was  induced  to  cancel  it,  and  substitute  the  charming  episode  ot 
AstseuB  and  Eurydiee, 

These  beautiful  noems,  considered  merely  as  didactic,  have  the 
justest  claim  to  utility.  In  what  relates  to  agriculture  in  parti- 
cular, the  precepts  were  judiciously  adapted  to  tlie  climate  of 
Italy,  and  roust  have  conveyed  much  valuable  information  to 
those  who  were  desirous  of  cultivating  that  important  art,  whicli 
was  held  in  great  honour  amongst  the  Ikiraans.  The  same 
remark  may  be  made,  with  ^ater  latitude  of  application,  in 
respect  of  the  other  subjects.  But  when  we  esaoiine  the  Georgics 
as  poetical  compositiona,  when  we  attend  to  the  elevated  style  in 
which  they  are  written,  the  beauty  of  the  siroilea,  the  emphatic 
sentiments  interspersed,  the  elegance  of  diction,  the  animated 
strain  of  the  whole,  and  the  harmony  of  the  versification,  our 
admiration  is  excited,  at  beholding  subjecta,  bo  common  in  their 
nature,  embellished  with  the  most  magnificent  decorations  of 
poetry. 

During  four  days  which  Augustus  passed  at  Atella,  to  refresh 
himself  from  fatigue,  ia  his  return  to  Rome,  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  the  Georgics,  just  then  finished,  were  read  to  him  by 
the  author,  who  was  occasionally  relieved  in  the  task  by  his 
friend  Mecfenaa.  We  may  easily  eontieive  the  satisfaction  en- 
joyed by  the  emperor,  at  finding  that  while  be  himself  had  been 
gathering  laurels  in  the  achievements  of  war,  another  glorious 
wreath  was  prepared  by  the  Muses  to  adorn  his  temples ;  and 
that  an  intimation  was  given  of  his  being  afterwards  celeWated 
in  a  work  more  congenial  to  the  subject  of  heroic  renown. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  jEneid  was  written  at  the 

5 articular  desire  of  Augustus,  who  was  ambitious  of  having  the 
oliaa  family  represented  as  lineal  descendants  of  the  Trojan 
^neas.  In  this  celebrated  poem,  Virgil  has  happily  united  the 
characteristics  of  the  Ihad  and  Odyssey,  and  bleuded  them  so 
judiciously  together,  that  they  mutually  contribute  to  the  general 
effect  of  the  whole.  By  the  esteem  and  sympathy  excited  for 
the  filial  piety  and  misfortunes  of  j^neas  at  the  eatastrophe  of 
Troy,  the  reader  is  strongly  interested  in  his  suhsequent  adven- 
tures ;  and  every  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  the  Trojans  in 
the  promised  land  of  Hesperia  produces  fresh  sensations  of 
increased  admiration  and  attachment.  The  episodes,  charaoten, 
end  incidents,  all  concur  to  give  beauty  or  grandeur  to  th» 
poem.    The  picture  of  Troy  in  fiainea  con  never  be  Bufficiently 
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e  Diomede  from  tbe  walla  of  Troj.     Immediatelj'  before  his 
im   to   tlie   field  of  battle,  he   has  hia  last  icterriew  with 
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adraire.l  The  incomparable  portrait  of  Priam,  in  Homer,  ia 
admirably  accommodated  to  a  different  situation,  m  the  character 
!>f  Anchiflcs,  in  the  jEneid,  The  prophetic  rage  of  the  Cn- 
miean  Sibyl  dieplajB  in  the  strongest  colours  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  poet.  For  sentiment,  poasion,  and  interesting  description, 
the  episode  of  Dido  is  a  master-piece  in  poetry.  But  Virgil  ia 
not  more  conspicuous  for  strength  of  description  than  propriety 
of  sentiment ;  and  wherever  he  lakes  a  hint  from  the  Grreoian 
bard,  he  prosecutes  the  idea  with  a  judgment  peculiar  to  himself. 
It  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  one  instance.  In  the  sixth  book 
of  the  Hiad,  while  the  Greeks  are  making  great  slaughter  amongst 
the  Trojans,  Hector,  by  the  advice  of  Helenus,  retires  into  wia 
city,  to  desire  that  his  mother  would  offer  m>  prayers  to  the 
goddess  Pallas,  and  vow  to  her  a  noble  sacrifice,  if  she  would 

return   t 

Andromache,  whom  he  meets  with  his  infant  son  Astyanax, 
carried  by  a  nurse.  There  occurs,  upon  this  occasion,  one  of  tho 
most  beautiful  scenes  ia  the  Iliad,  where  Hector  dandles  the  boy 
in  his  arms,  and  pours  forth  a  pr^er,  that  he  may  one  day  be 
superior  in  fame  to  his  father.  In  the  same  manner,  .^neaa, 
having  armed  himself  for  the  decisive  combat  with  Tumus,  ad- 
dreasea  bis  son  Ascaniua  in  a  beautiful  speeeb,  which,  while 
expressive  of  the  strongest  paternal  affection,  contains,  instead 
of  a  prayer,  a  noble  and  emphatic  admonition,  suitable  to  a 

J'outh  who  had  nearly  attained  the  period  of  adult  age.  It  is  aa 
allows: 

Diace,  puer,  virtulem  ei  me,  Terumque  laborem ; 
Fortuaani  ei  aliis  ;  nunc  te  mea  deitera  bello 
Defensum  dabil,  «t  magna  inter  pnemia  duiet 
Tu  facito,  max  cum  nialura  adoleverit  tetas. 
Sis  memor ;  et  (e  animo  repetenlem  eienipla  taorum, 
El  pater  Maem,  et  avnncului  eicilet  Heotor. — JEneid,  lii. 
Mj  «0!i  1  from  my  eiample  learn  the  war 
In  camps  to  suffer,  and  in  feuds  to  dare, 
But  happier  chance  than  mine  atteucl  Ihy  care  ! 
This  day  my  hand  thy  lender  age  shall  shield. 
And  cruwn  nith  honours  of  the  conquered  field  : 
Thou  when  thy  riper  years  shall  Bend  thee  forth 
To  (oils  o(  war,  be  mindful  of  my  worth  j 
Assert  thy  hirlhright,  and  in  arms  be  known, 
For  Hector's  nephew  and  Mnea'  ion. 
Virgil,  though  born  to  shine  by  his  owa  intrinsic  powers,  cer. 
tttinly  owed  much  of  hia  excellence  to  the  wonderful  merits  ot 
Bower.     His  susceptible  ima^ation,  vivid  and  correct,  wM 
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impregnated  by  the  Odyssey,  and  warmed  with  the  fire  of  tli* 
Iliad.  BiTBlling,  or  rather  on  some  occasioDa  surpasains  liia 
friorious  predoceaaor  in  t3ie  characters  of  heroes  and  of  gods,  he 
suatainB  their  dignity  with  bo  uniform  a  lusti^,  that  they  seem 
indeed  more  than  mortal. 

Whether  the  Iliad  or  the  ^neid  be  the  more  perfect  compo- 
sition, ia  &  question  which  has  often  been  agitated,  but  perhaps 
will  never  be  determined  to  general  Batisfaction.  In  comparing 
the  genius  of  the  two  poets,  however,  allowance  oueht  to  be  mad« 
for  the  difference  of  circumstances  under  which  mey  composed 
their  respective  works.  Homer  wrote  in  an  f^e  when  mankind 
had  not  as  yet  made  any  great  progreas  in  the  exertion  of  either 
intellect  or. imagination,  and  he  was  therefore  iDdebt«d  for  hii 
resources  to  the  vast  capacity  of  hia  own  mind.  To  this  we  must 
odd,  that  he  corapoaed  both  his  poems  in  a  situation  of  life  ex- 
tremely unfavourable  to  the  cultivation  of  poetry.  Virgil,  on 
the  contrary,  lived  at  a  period  when  literature  had  attaiued  to  a 
high  state  of  improvement.  Ho  had  likewise  not  only  the  ad- 
vantage of  finding  a  model  in  the  works  of  Homer,  but  of  perusing 
the  laws  of  epic  poetry,  which  had  been  digested  by  Aristotle, 
and  the  various  ooaervations  made  on  the  writings  of  the  Greek 
hard  by  critics  of  acutenesa  and  taste  ;  amongat  the  chief  of  whom 
wm  his  friend  Horn«e,  who  remarks  that 

quandoque  bonus  donnitat  Homerus.— De  ^irle  Poet. 

E'en  sometimes  the  good  Homer  naps. 

Virgil,  besides,  composed  hia  poem  in  a  state  remote  from  indi- 
gence, where  he  was  roused  to  erertion  by  the  example  of  aeverai 
contemporary  poets  j  and  what  must  have  animated  him  beyond 
every  other  consideration,  he  wrote  both  at  the  desire,  and  under 
the  patronage  of  the  emperor  and  hia  minister  Mewenaa.  In  what 
time  Homer  composed  either  of  bis  poems,  we  know  not  j  but  the 
.^lieid,  we  are  informed,  was  the  employment  of  Tirgil  during 
eleven  years.  For  some  yeara,  the  repeated  entreaties  of  Augustus 
could  not  extort  from  him  the  smallest  specimen  of  the  work ; 
but  at  length,  when  considerably  advanced  in  it,  he  condescended 
to  recite  ^ree  books — the  aecond,  the  fourth,  and  the  sixth— in 
the  preaence  of  the  emperor  and  his  sister  Octavia,  to  gratify  the 
latter  of  whom,  in  particular,  the  recital  of  the  la^t  book  now 
mentioned,  was  intended.  When  the  poet  came  to  the  words, 
2V  Marcellut  erii,  alluding  to  Octavia'a  son,  a  youth  of  great 
hopes,  who  had  lately  died,  the  mother  fainted.  Alter  she  had 
recovered  from  this  fit,  by  the  care  of  her  attendants,  she 
(irdered  ten  testercea  to  be  given  to  Virgil  for  every  line  relatini; 
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in  Umt  8u1:iiect ;  a  gratuity  which  amounted  to  abont  two  thou- 
eand  pounds  Btorliug. 

In  the  compoaition  of  the  ^neid,  TirgH  scrupled  not  to  intro- 
duce whole  lines  of  Homer,  and  of  the  Latin  poet  Enniua ;  many 
of  whose  aentencea  he  admired.  In  a  few  inBtances  he  has  bor- 
rowed from  LncretinB.  He  is  said  to  have  been  at  extraordinary 
pains  in  pohshing  hia  numhere ;  and  when  he  wa5  doubtful  of 
aaj  paflflagc,  ho  would  read  it  to  some  of  hia  friends,  that  he  might 
have  their  opinion.  Oa  such  occasions,  it  was  ueual  with  him  to 
consult  in  particular  his  frecdnian  and  librarian  Erot«8,  aa  old 
doraestie,  who,  it  is  related,  supplied  estompore  a  deficiency  in 
two  lines,  and  was  deaired  by  his  master  to  write  them  in  the 
manuscript.  ' 

When  this  immortal  work  was  completed,  Virgil  resolved  on 
retiring  into  Greece  and  Asia  for  three  years,  that  he  might 
deyoto  himself  entirely  to  polishing  it,  and  have  leisure  after- 
wards to  pasa  the  remainder  of  hia  life  in  the  cultivation  of  phi- 
losophy. But  meeting  at  Athens  with  Augustus,  who  was  on 
hia  I'Otum  from  the  East,  he  determined  on  accompanying  the 
emperor  back  to  Eome.  Upon  a  visit  to  Mcgara,  a  town  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Athena,  ne  waa  aeiaed  with  a  languor,  which 
IDfireased  during  the  ensuing  voyage ;  and  he  expired  a  few  days 
alter  landing  at  Erundisium,  on  the  2'i^Dd  of  September,  in  the 
fifty-second  year  of  his  age.  Ho  desired  that  nie  body  might 
be  carried  to  Naples,  where  he  had  passed  many  happy  years  ; 
aud  that  the  following  distich,  written  in  his  last  sickness,  should 
be  inscribed  upon  his  tomb ! 


E 


He  was  accordingly  interred,  by  the  order  of  Augustus,  witli 
great  funeral  pomp,  within  two  miles  of  Naples,  near  the  road  to 
Puteoli,  where  hia  tomb  atill  exists.  Of  hia  estate,  which  was 
very  considerabie  by  the  liberality  of  his  fi^ends,  he  left  the 
reater  part  to  Taieriua  Proculua  and  his  brother,  a  fourth  to 
ugustua,  a  twelfth  to  Mecienas,  besides  legacies  to  L.  Varias 
and  Plotius  Tuoca,  who,  in  consequence  of  his  own  request,  and 
the  command  of  Augustus,  revised  and  oorrected  the  .3;neid  after 
his  death.  Their  instructions  from  the  emperor  were,  toespunge 
whatever  they  thought  improper,  but  npoa  no  account  to  make 
any  addition.  This  restriction  is  aupposed  to  be  the  cause  that 
many  lines  in  the  .Slneid  are  imperfect, 
Virgil  was  of  large  stature,  had  a  dark  eompleiion,  and  Lis 
'  I  na>  liorn  at  Maiitus,  died  in  Calabria,  and  m;  1«mli  ia  at  Parlh«> 
nope :  pastures,  rural  affaira,  and  herou  are  Clie  themes  of  my  poeous. 
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fefttttree  are  said  to  have  been  such,  as  expressed  no  m 
abilities.  He  was  subject  to  complaints  of  the  b 
tiiToat,  as  well  as  to  head-aebe,  and  nad  frequent  discharges  of 
blood  upwards :  but  from  what  part,  we  are  not  informed.  He 
was  Teiy  temperate  both  in  food  and  wine.  His  modesty  was  so 
great,  that  at  Naples  tbey  eommonlv  gave  him  the  name  of  Par- 
thenias,  "tbe  modest  man."  On  the  subject  of  his  modesty, 
the  following  anecdote  is  related. 

Having  written  a  distich,  in  which  he  compared  Augustus  to 
Jupiter,  he  placed  it  in  the  night-time  over  the  gate  of  the  em- 
peror's palace.     It  was  in  these  words  : 

Nocte  pluit  totfi.  redeiint  spectacula  mane  : 
DinBuni  imperium  cum  Jove  Ciesai  hahet. 

All  night  it  rained,  with  mora  the  sporte  appear, 

Cieiar  and  Jove  between  them  rule  the  year. 

By  order  of  Augustus,  an  inquiry  was  made  after  the  author ; 
and  Virgil  not  declaring  himself,  tbe  verses  were  claimed  by 
Eatbyllus,  a  contemptible  poet,  but  who  was  liberally  rewarded 
on  fJie  occasion.  VirgU,  proToked  at  tbe  falsehood  of  tbe  im- 
postor, again  wrote  tbe  verses  on  some  conspicuous  part  of  the 
palace,  and  under  them  the  following  line : 

Hoa  ego  versicutos  feci,  tuljt  alter  honores  ; 

I  wrote  the  verae,  another  filched  the  praise  ; 
nitb  the  beginning  of  another  line  in  these  words : 

Sic  vos,  non  nobia. 

Not  for  jonraeWes,  you 

repeated  four  times.  Augustus  expressing  adesire  that  the  tinea 
should  be  finished,  and  Batbyllus  proving  unequal  to  the  task, 
Virgil  at  last  filled  up  the  blanks  in  this  manner  i 

Sic  voa,  non  tobis,  nidifieay»,  aves ; 

Sic  voa,  non  vobis,  vellera  fertis,  ovea ; 

Sic  voa,  non  lobia,  meltifiCBtis,  apes ; 

Sic  voa,  non  vobis,  fertis  aratra,  hovea. 

Not  for  yourselves,  ye  birds,  your  neata  ye  build  ; 

Not  for  yourielvea,  je  sheep,  your  fleece  ye  yield  ; 

Not  for  yourselves,  ye  bees,  yoar  cella  ye  fill ; 

Not  for  yourselvea,  ye  beeves,  ye  plough  and  till. 
The  expedient  immediately  evinced  him  to  be  the  author  of  tbs 
.  distich,  and  Bathf  Huh  became  the  theme  of  public  ridicule. 

When  at  any  tune  Virgi!  came  to  Eome,  if  the  people,  as  ra» 
>wmmonly  the  case,  crowded  to  gaee  iu>on  him.  or  pointeu  at 
bim  wiib  die  fiager  in  admiration,  he  blushed,  and  stole  awsy 
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from  them ;  frequently  taking  refuge  in  Bome  shop.  When  lia 
went  to  the  theatre,  the  audience  uniTereftHy  rose  up  at  hie  en- 
trance, Be  they  did  to  Augustus,  and  recetvea  him  vrith  the  loudont 
plaudits;  a  compliment  which,  howerer  highly  honourable,  he 
would  gladly  have  declined.  When  such  was  the  just  respect 
which  they  paid  to  the  author  of  the  Bucolics  and  Georgica, 
how  would  thev  have  expressed  their  esteem,  had  thev  beheld 
him  in  the  effulgence  of  epic  renown !  In  the  beautiftil  episode 
of  the  Elysian  fields,  in  the  ^aeid,  where  he  dexterously  intro- 
duced a  gloriooB  dieplsT  of  their  country,  he  had  touched  the 
most  elastic  sprinf^  of  lioman  enthuBiaam.  The  passion  would 
have  rebounded  upon  himself,  and  they  would,  in  the  heat  of  ad- 
miration, have  idolized  him. 

HoBACB  was  bom  at  Venusia,  on  the  tenth  of  December,  in  the 
consulship  of  L.  Cotta  and  L.  Torquattis.  According  to  hia  own 
acknowledgment,  his  father  was  a  freedman  j  by  some  it  is  said 
that  he  was  a  collector  of  the  revenue,  and  by  others,  a  fish- 
monger, or  a  dealer  in  salted  meat.  Whatever  he  was,  he  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  education  of  his  son,  for,  after  receiving 
mstruetion  from  the  best  masters  in  Eome,  he  sent  him  to  Atheai 
to  study  philosophy.  From  this  place,  Horace  followed  Bnitns, 
m  the  quality  of  a  military  tribune,  to  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
where,  by  his  own  confession,  being  seized  with  timidity,  he 
abandoned  the  profession  of  a  soldier,  and  returning  to  Bome. 
applied  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  poetry.  In  a  Buort  ti 
acquired  the  friendship  of  Virgil  a"  ^  "~ —  — >-  -  -  ■ 
done  in  his  Satires,  in  terms  of  the 

Posters  lux  oritur  multo  gratiBsima  :  namque 

Plotius  et  VaiiaB  Sinuessie,  Vii^liuaqae, 

Occurnint;  animsB.  qualcs  neque  candidiores 

Terra  tnlit,  neqae  queis  me  ait  devinclior  aller.  ^ 

0  qoi  complexuB,  et  gaudia  quanta  fiiernntt 

Nil  ego  contulerim  jucundo  sanus  amico. — Sal,  I,  5. 

Neit  riBing  mom  with  double  joy  we  greet. 

Pot  Ploliui,  Variua,  Virgil,  here  we  meet ; 

Pure  spirits  these ;  the  Horld  no  purer  kuovrs, 

For  none  my  heart  with  mora  affection  glows  : 

How  oft  did  we  embrace,  our  joya  how  great ! 

For  sure  no  blessing  in  the  power  of  fate 

Can  be  compared,  in  sanity  of  mind, 

To  friends  of  such  companionable  kind.— /Votidi. 

By  the  two  friends  above  mentioned,  he  was  recommended  to 
the  patronage  not  onlv  of  Mecanes,  but  of  AnguBtua,  with  whom 
he,  as  well  as  Tireil,  lived  on  a  footing  of  the  greatest  intlmiicr. 
Satisfied  with  the  luxury  which  ho  enjoyed  at  tne  iiret  fablei  n 
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Komc,  lie  was  so  unambitioua  of  any  public  employment,  that 
when  the  emperor  offered  him  the  place  of  hia  secretary,  he  de- 
cliaed  it.  But  as  he  liveii  in  an  elegant  manner,  having,  heaidei 
his  hooae  in  town,  a  cottage  on  his  Sabine  farm,  and  a  villa  at 
Tibur,  near  the  falls  of  the  Anio,  he  enjoyed,  beyond  all 
doubt,  a  handsome  establishment,  from  the  liberality  of  Augus- 
tus. He  indulged  himself  in  indolence  and  social  pleasure,  but 
was  at  the  same  much  devoted  to  reading ;  and  enjoyed  a  tolera- 
ble good  state  of  health,  although  often  incommoded  with  a 
fluiion  of  rheum  upon  the  eyes. 

Horace,  in  the  ardour  of  vouth,  and  when  hia  bosom  beat  high 
with  die  raptures  of  fancy,  had,  in  the  pursuit  of  Grecian  lite- 
rature, drunk  largely,  at  the  source,  of  the  delicious  springs  of 
Caatalia ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  ever  after  his  chief  ambition, 
to  transplant  into  the  plains  of  Latinm  the  palm  of  lyric  poetry. 
Nor  did  he  fail  of  anceess  ; 

i.  30. 
ed. 

In  Greece,  and  other  countiiea,  the  Ode  appears  to  have  been 
the  moat  ancient,  aa  well  as  the  most  popular  species  of  literary 
■production.     Warm  in  espreasion,  and  short  jo  extent,  it  con- 
ceatratea  in  narrow  bonndTa  the  fire  of  poetical  transpart :    on 
which  account,  it  has  been  generally  employed  to  celebrate  the 
ierrours  of  piety,  the  raptures  of  love,  the  enthnsiasm  of  praise ; 
and  to  animate  warriors  to  glorious  exertions  of  valour ; 
Musa  dedit  fidibus  Di'os,  puerosque  Deorum, 
Et  piigilem  victncem,  el  eqiiuiD  cerMmine  priiuum, 
Et  juvenum  curaa,  et  libera  vina  referre.— //or.  Be  Arte  Poet 
The  Muse  to  nobler  subjects  tunes  her  lyre ; 
Gods,  and  the  sous  of  Gods,  her  sang  inspire ; 
Wrestler  and  steed,  who  gained  the  Olympic  prize, 
LoTC'a  pleasing  cares,  and  wine's  unbounded  joys. — Fi^ndi. 
Misenuni  ^oliden,  quo  non  prieslantior  alter 
^e  ciere  viros,  Martemque  accendere  cnalu.' 

Vin/il,  jEneid,  vi. 

Sed  tum  forte  cavi  dum  personat  fequora  conchS 
Daraens,  et  oantu  vooat  in  oertamina  Divos, — Ibid. 
MIsenus,  son  of  (Eolus,  renowned 
The  warrior  trumpet  in  the  Geld  to  sound  ; 
With  bieathiag  braas  to  kindle  fierce  alariaa, 
And  rouse  to  dare  thek  fate  in  honourable  arms. 
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There  arose  in  this  department,  among  the  Greeks,  nine  ei 
nent  poets,  viz.  Aicteua,  Alcman,  Anacreon,  Bacchjlidea,  Ibicm, 
Sapplio,  Stesichoras,  Simonidea,  and  Pindar.  The  greater  number 
of  tJiis  distinguiahed  class  are  now  known  only  bj  name.  They 
aoem  all  to  have  differed  from  one  another,  no  less  in  the  kind  of 
measure  which  they  chiefly  or  solely  employed,  tlan  in  the 
strength  or  softueaa,  the  beanty  or  grandeur,  tie  animated  r. 
pidity  or  the  graceftil  ease  of  their  various  compoaitions.  Of  tlia 
efiiiBions  of  the  lyre,  we  yet  have  examples  in  the  odes 


the  victors  in  the  public  games  of  Greece  hare  fiieir  fame  per- 
petuated in  the  admirable  productions  of  Pindar. 

Horace,  by  adopting,  in  the  mulfe)licity  of  his  subjects,  almost 
ail  the  various  measureB  of  tite  different  Greek  poets,  and  fre- 
quently combining  different  measures  in  the  same  composition, 
has  compensated  foi  the  dialects  of  that  tongue,  so  happily  suited 
to  poetry,  and  given  to  a  language  less  distinguished  lor  soft  in- 
flexions, all  the  tender  and  dehcate  modulations  of  the  Eastern 
song.  While  he  moves  in  the  measures  of  the  Greeks  with  an 
ease  and  gracefulness  which  rirais  their  own  acknowledged  e; 
lence,  he  has  enriched  the  fund  of  Jyric  harmony  with  a  stanza 

Gculiar  to  himself.  lu  the  artificial  construction  of  the  Ode, 
may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  firat  of  l^c  poeta.  In  beauti- 
ful imagery,  ne  is  inferior  to  none :  in  variety  of  sentiment  and 
felicity  of  expression,  superior  to  every  existing  competitor  in 
Greek  or  Eoman  poetry-  He  is  elegant  without  affectation ;  and 
what  is  more  remarkable,  in  the  midst  of  gaielj  he  is  moral.  We 
seldom  meet  in  his  Odes  with  the  abrupt  apostrophes  of  passionate 
excursion  ;  but  his  transitions  are  conducted  w^  ease,  and  every 
subject  introduced  with  propriety. 

The  Carmen  Seculare  was  written  at  the  express  desire  of  Au- 
gustus, for  the  celebration  of  the  Secular  Games,  performed  onco 
m  a  hundred  years,  and  which  continued  during  tnree  days  and 
three  nights,  whilst  all  Eome  resounded  with  the  mingled  effii- 
sions  of  choral  addresses  to  gods  and  goddesses,  and  of  festive 
joy.  An  occasion  which  so  much  interested  the  ambition  of  the 
poet,  called  into  exertion  the  most  vigorous  efforts  of  hisgeniui. 
More  concise  in  mythological  attributes  than  the  hjmns  ascribed 
to  Homer,  this  beautiful  production,  in  variety  and  grandeur  of 
urocation,  and  in  pomp  of  numbers,  anrposses  all  that  piiie<x« 
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melodiouB  but  simple  in  the  service  of  the  altar,  erer  poured  forth 
from  her  rocal  grovca  in  solema  adoration.  By  the  force  of  na- 
tive genius,  the  ancients  elerated  their  heroes  to  a  pitch  of  sub- 
limity that  eicites  admiration,  but  to  soar  beyond  which  they 
could  derive  no  aid  from  mythology  ;  and  it  was  reserved  for  a 
bard,  inspired  with  nobler  sentinienfa  than  the  Muses  could 
supply,  to  sine  the  praises  of  that  Being  whose  ineffable  perfec- 
tions transcend  all  human  imagination.  Of  the  praiaea  of  gods 
and  heroes,  there  is  not  now  extant  a  more  beflutiliU  composition, 
than  the  12th  Ode  of  the  first  book  of  Horace : 

Quem  vinim  aut  hcroa  1; id  is.  acri 

Tibia  aitmea  celebrare,  Clio  ? 

Quem  Deum  ?  cujusrecinit  jdcobII 
Nomen  imsge, 

Aut  in  Dntbrojia  Heltconls  orii,  &C. 

What  man,  what  hero,  on  the  tuneful  lyre, 

Or  aharp-toned  flute,  mill  Clio  chnnae  1«  raise. 

Deathless,  10  fame  i  What  God  f  whose  l^lowed  name 
The  Bportive  image  of  llie  voice 

Shall  in  the  shadet  of  Helicon  repeat,  &c. 
The  Satires  of  Horace  are  far  from  being  remarkable  for  poet 
ical  harmony,  as  he  himself  acknowledges.  Indeed,  according  to 
the  plan  upon  which  several  of  them  are  written,  it  could  scarcely 
be  otherwise.  They  are  frequently  colloquial,  sometimes  inter- 
rogatory, the  transitions  quiet,  and  the  apostrophes  abrupt.  It 
was  not  his  object  in  those  compositionB,  to  soothe  the  ear  with 
the  melody  of  polished  numbers,  but  to  rally  the  frailties  of  the 
heart,  to  convince  the  understanding  by  argument,  tud  thence  to 
put  to  shame  both  the  vices  and  folfies  of  mankind.  Satire  is  a 
species  of  composition,  of  which  the  Greeks  fiimiahed  no  model ; 
and  the  preceding  Eoman  writers  of  this  class,  though  they  had 
much  improved  it  from  its  original  rudeness  and  Ueentiousnees, 
had  still  not  brought  it  to  that  degree  of  perfection  which  might 
answer  the  purpose  of  moral  reform  in  a  polished  state  of  socieW. 
It  received  the  moat  essential  improvement  from  Horace,  who 
has  dexterously  combined  wit  and  argument,  raillery  and  sareasm, 
on  the  side  of  morahty  and  virtue,  of  happiness  and  truth. 

The  Epistles  of  this  author  may  be  reckoned  amongst  the  most 
valuable  productions  of  antiquity.  Except  those  of  the  second 
book,  ana  one  or  two  in  the  first,  they  are  in  general  of  the  fa- 
miliar kind ;  abounding  in  moroi  sentiments,  and  judicious 
observations  on  life  and  manners. 

The  poem  De  Arte  PoeticA  eomprisea  a  system  of  criticism,  in 
jnstnesB  of  principle  and  extent  of  application,  correspondent  la 
the  varioiu  esertions  of  geniusonsubjects  of  invention  end  tasie 
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That  in  compoeing  tbia  excelleot  production,  he  availed  liimsclf 
of  the  most  approved  works  of  Grecian  orieinal,  we  maj  conclude 
from  the  advice  which  he  there  recommendj  : 


Make  the  Greek  authors  your  supreme  delight; 

Read  them  by  day,  and  study  them  by  night.— /Van cis. 

In  the  writings  of  Horace  there  appears  a  faod  of  good  senae, 
enlivened  with  pleasantry,  and  refined  by  philosophical  reflection. 
He  had  cultivated  hie  judgment  with  great  application,  and  his 
taste  was  guided  by  mtuitive  perception  of  moral  beauty,  apti- 
tude, and  propriety.  The  few  instances  of  indelicacy  which 
occur  in  hia  compositions,  we  may  ascribe  ratJier  to  the  manners 
of  the  times,  than  to  any  blameable  propensity  in  the  author, 
Horace  died  in  the  flfty-seveuth  year  of  nis  age,  surviting  his 
beloved  Mecsnas  only  three  weeks ;  a  circumstance  which,  added 
to  the  declaration  in  an  ode '  to  that  personage,  supposed  t«  have 
been  written  in  Mec«uas's  last  illness,  has  given  rise  to  a  con- 
jecture, that  Horace  ended  his  days  by  a  violent  death,  to  ac- 
company his  friend.  But  it  is  more  natural  to  conclude  that  he 
died  of  excessive  grief,  sa,  had  he  literally  adhered  to  the  affirma- 
tion contained  in  tlie  ode,  he  would  have  followed  his  patron  more 
closely.  This  seems  to  be  conflnaed  by  a  fact  immediately  pre- 
ceding bis  death;  for  though  he  declared  Augustus  heir  to  his 
whole  estate,  he  was  not  able,  on  account  of  weakness,  to  put  his 
Mgnature  to  the  will ;  a  failure  which  it  is  probable  that  he  would 
have  taken  care  to  obviate,  had  his  death  been  premeditated.  He 
was  interred,  at  his  own  desire,  near  tlie  tomo  of  Mecsaas. 

OvTB  was  bom  of  an  equestoian  family,  at  Sulmo,  a  town  of 
the  Peligni,  on  the  21st  of  March,  in  the  consulship  of  Hirtiua 
and  Pansa.  His  father  intended  him  for  the  bar  ;  and  after 
passing  him  through  the  usual  course  of  instruction  at  Eome.  he 
was  sent  to  Athens,  the  emporium  of  learning,  to  complete  hia 
education.  Oa  bis  return  to  Eome,  in  ■obedience  to  the  desire  of 
his  father,  he  entered  upon  the  offices  of  public  life  in  the  forum, 
and  declaimed  with  great  applause.  But  this  was  the  effect  of 
paternal  authority,  not  of  choice :  for,  from  his  earliest  years,  he 
discovered  an  extreme  attachment  to  poetry  ;  and  no  sooner  was 
his  father  dead,  than,  renouncing  the  bar,  he  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  the  cultivation  of  that  fascinating  art,  his  propensity 
to  which  was  invincible.  Hia  productions,  all  written  either  in 
heroic  or  pentameter  verse,  are  numerous,  and  on  various  aubjecl* 
li  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  tliirm  briefv- 
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Tlie  HeroideB  consiat  of  twenty-ono  Epistles,  a!!  whicli,  eicepl 
ttree,  are  feigned  to  be  written  from  celebrated  women  of  antiquity, 
to  their  husbands  or  lover*,  aucb  asPcnelopo  to  Ulysses,  Dido  to 
■Shicaa,  Sappho  to  Pbaon,  &c.  These  compositionB  are  nervoua, 
animated  and  elegant:  theydiaeover  a  high  degree  of  po«tic  enthu- 
»iaBin,  but  blended  with  that  lascirious  turn  of  thought,  which 
pervades  ali  the  amoroos  productions  of  this  celebrated  author. 

The  elegies  on  subjects  of  Iotp,  particularly  the  Ars  Atitandi, 
or  Ats  AMatoria,  though  not  all  uniform  in  versification,  possess 
&e  same  general  character,  of  warmth  of  passion,  and  luscious 
descriptioti,  as  the  eptBtles. 

The  Fasti  were  divided  into  twelve  books,  of  which  only  the 
first  sis  now  remain.  The  design  of  them  waa  to  deliver  an 
account  of  the  Homan  festirala  in  every  month  of  the  year,  with 
a  dcBcriptJon  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies,  as  well  as  the  sacrifices 
on  those  occasions.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that,  on  a  subject  bo 
interesting,  this  valuable  work  should  not  have  been  transmitted 
entire  :  but  in  the  part  which  remains,  we  are  furnished  with  a 
beautiful  description  of  the  ceremonial  transactions  in  the  Bo- 
man  calendar,  flwm  the  first  of  January  to  the  end  of  June. 
The  versification,  as  in  all  the  compositions  of  this  author,  is  easy 
and  harmonious. 

The  most  popular  production  of  this  poet  is  his  Metamorpkoses, 
not  less  extraordinary  for  the  nature  of  the  subject,  than  for  the 
admirable  art  with  which  the  whole  is  conducted.  The  work  is 
founded  upon  the  traditions  and  theogony  of  the  ancients,  which 
consisted  of  various  detached  fables.  Thiae  Ovid  has  not  only 
so  happily  arranged,  that  they  form  a  coherent  series  of  narra- 
tives, one  rising  out  of  another  ;  but  he  describes  the  different 
changes  with  such  an  imposing  plausibility,  as  to  give  a  natura] 
appearance  to  the  most  incredible  fictions.  This  ingenious  pro. 
duction,  however  jterfect  it  may  appear,  we  are  told  by  himself, 
had  not  received  his  laot  corrections  when  he  was  ordered  into 
banishment. 

In  the  Ibis,  the  author  imitates  a  poem  of  the  same  name, 
written  by  CaUimachua.  It  is  an  invective  against  some  person 
who  publicly  traduced  his  character  at  Eome,  after  bis  banish- 
ment. A  strong  sensibility,  indignation,  and  implacable  resent- 
ment, are  conspienous  through  the  whole. 

The  Triatia  were  compost  in  his  exile,  in  which,  though  hia 
vivacity  foraook  him,  he  still  retained  a  geniua  prolific  in  versifi- 
cation. In  these  poems,  as  well  as  in  many  epistles  to  different 
persona,  he  bewails  his  unhappy  situation,  and  deprecates  in  the 
Strongest  terma  the  inexorable  displeasure  of  Augustus. 

Several  other  productions  written  by  Ovid  are  now  lost,  and 
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UDODgst  them  a  tri.geij  called  Medea,  of  which'  Quintiliaa  ex- 
preBses  a  high  opinion,  OvidU  Medea  videiur  mihi  ostendere 
gva/itum  vir  tile  prastare  pottierit,  sUngenio  tuo  temperare  quam 
tndrcl^ere  mahtisset.^     Lib.  x.  c.  1. 

It  IS  a  peculiarity  in  the  productions  of  this  author,  that,  on 
whatever  be  emploTS  his  pen,  he  eshanats  the  suhjeot ;  not  with 
any  prolixity  that  fatigues  the  attention,  but  by  a  quick  suoces- 
ejon  of  new  ideas,  equally  brilliant  and  apposite,  often  expressed 
in  antitheses.  Void  of  obscenity  in  eipression,  but  lasoivious  in 
sentiment,  he  may  be  said  rather  to  stimulate  immorally  the 
natural  passions,  than  to  corrupt  the  imagination.  No  poet  is  more 
guided  in  versification  by  the  nature  of  his  subieet  than  Ovid. 
In  common  narrative,  his  ideas  are  expressed  with  almost  collo- 
quial simphcity  ;  but  when  his  fancy  glows  with  sentiment,  or  is 
animated  by  objects  of  grandeur,  bis  style  is  proportionably  ele- 
vated, and  he  rises  to  a  pitch  of  subhmi^. 

No  point  in  ancient  history  has  excited  more  variety  of  conjec- 
tures than  the  banishment  of  Ovid ;  but  after  a!i  the  efforts  of 
different  writers  to  elucidate  the  subject,  the  cause  of  this 
extraordinary  transaction  remains  involved  in  obscurity.  It 
may  therefore  not  be  improper,  in  this  place,  to  examine  the 
foundation  of  the  several  conieeturca  which  have  been  formed, 
and  if  they  appear  to  be  utterly  imadmissible,  to  attempt  a  solu- 
tion of  the  question  upon  principles  more  conformable  to  proba- 
bility, and  countenanced  by  historical  evidence. 

Tne  ostensible  reason  ansigned  by  Augustus  for  banishing 
Ovid,  was  his  corrupting  the  Eoraan  youth  oy  lascivious  publica- 
tions !  but  it  is  evident,  from  various  passages  in  the  poet's 
productions  after  this  period,  that  there  was,  besides,  some  secret 
reason,  which  would  not  admit  of  being  divulged.  He  saya  in 
his  THstia.  Lib.  ii.  I— 


It  appears  from  another  passage  in  the  same  work,  that  this 
inviolable  arrcamtm  was  something  which  Ovid  had  seen,  and,  as 
he  insinuates,  through  hb  own  ignorance  and  mistake. 

Cur  aliquid  nidi  ?  cur  conscia  lumina  feci  f 
Cur  imprudenti  cognlta  culpa  mihi  eai  ? — IhitL 

'  "  Tbi  Medea  of  Ovid  proves,  in  my  opinion,  how  Burpaiung  would 
have  been  his  success,  if  he  had  ailowed  his  genius  free  scope,  iastetd  of 
getting  bounds  to  it." 

i  Tvo  faults  have  mined  me  ;  my  verse,  and  my  mistake. 
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It  aeeiua,  therefore,  to  be  a  fatit  sufflcientiy  establiBhed,  l^b^ 
Ovid  liad  seen  somethiDB  of  a  very  indecent  nature,  in  whidi 
Augustua  was  concerned.  Wbat  this  was,  is  the  question. 
Some  authors,  conceiving  it  to  hare  been  of  a  kind  extremely 
atrocious,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  suppose,  that  it  must  have  been 
an  ant  of  criminality  between  Au^tu9  and  his  own  daughter 
Julia,  who,  notwithstanding  the  strict  attention  paid  to  her  edu- 
cation by  her  father,  became  a  woman  of  the  most  iufamous 
character  ;  suspected  of  incontinence  during  he;  marriage  nith 
Agrippa,  and  openly  profligate  after  her  union  with  her  next 
husband,  Tibenus,  This  supposition,  however,  rests  entirely 
upon  conjecture,  and  is  not  only  discredited  by  its  own  impro- 
bability, but  by  a  yet  more  forcible  argument.  It  is  certain  that 
Julia  was  at  this  time  in  banishment  for  her  scandalous  life. 
She  was  about  the  same  age  with  Tiberius,  who  waa  now  forty- 
seven,  and  they  had  not  cohabited  for  many  years.  "We  know 
not  exactly  the  year  in  which  Augustus  sent  her  into  ezile,  but 
we  may  conclude  witli  confidence,  that  it  happened  soon  after  her 
separation  from  Tiberius  ;  whose  own  interest  with  the  emperor, 
as  well  as  thatof  his  mother  Livia,cOQld  not  fail  of  being  exerted, 
if  any  such  application  was  necesaary,  towards  removing  from  the 
capital  a  womaU:  who,  by  the  notoriety  of  her  prostitution,  re- 
flected disgrace  upon  all  with  whom  she  was  connected,  either  by 
blood  or  alliance.  But  no  application  from  Tiberius  or  Lis 
mother  could  be  necessary,  when  we  are  assured  that  Augustus 
even  jjresented  to  the  senate  a  narrative  respecting  the  intamous 
behaviour  of  his  daughter,  which  was  read  by  the  quiestor.  He 
was  BO  much  ashamed  of  her  profligaey,  that  he  for  a  long  time 
declined  all  company,  and  had  thoughts  of  putting  her  to  death. 
She  waa  banished  to  tea  island  on  the  coaat  of  Campania  for  five 
years ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  period,  she  was  removed  to  the 
continent,  and  the  severity  of  her  treatment  a  little  mitigated ; 
but  though  frequent   applications  were  made  in  her  be&If  b 


■  These  lines  are  thus  rendered  in  the  quaint  rereioa  of  ZschaiT'  CUlin, 
I  Buffer  'cBuse  I  chanced  a  fault  k>  spy, 
So  that  my  crime  doth  in  my  eyesight  lie. 
Alas !  why  wait  my  luckless  hap  to  see 
A  fault  at 
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Other  writers  bare  conjectured,  that,  instead  of  Julia,  the 
daufjliter  of  Augustus,  tlio  person  seen  with  him  by  Ovid  maj 
Lave  been  Juba  his  grand-daugliter,  who  inierited  the  vicioua 
disposition  of  ter  mother,  and  was  on  that  account  likewise  ba- 
nished by  Augustus.  The  epoch  of  this  lady's  banishment  it  ia 
impoaaible  to  ascertain  j  and  therefore  no  argument  can  be 
drawn  from  that  source  to  invalidate  the  present  conjecture. 
But  Augustus  had  shown  the  same  solicitude  for  her  being 
trained  up  in  virtuous  habits,  as  he  had  done  in  respect  of  her 
mother,  though  in  both  eases  unsuccessfully ;  and  this  considera- 
tion, joined  to  the  enormity  of  the  supposed  crime,  and  the  great 
sensibility  which  Augustus  had  discovered  with  regard  to  the  in- 
famy of  bis  daughter,  seems  sufficient  to  exonerate  his  memory 
trom  so  odious  a  charge.  Besides,  is  it  possible  that  be  could 
have  sent  her  into  banishment  for  the  infamy  of  her  prostitution, 
while  (upon  the  supposition  of  incest)  she  was  mistress  of  so  im- 
portant a  secret,  as  that  he  himself  had  been  more  criminal  with 
her  than  any  other  man  in  the  empire  P 

Some  writers,  giving  a  wider  scope  to  conjecture,  have  sup- 
posed the  transaction  to  be  of  a  nalure  still  more  detestable,  and 
have  even  dragged  Mecsenae,  the  minister,  into  a  participation  of 
the  crime.  Fortunately,  however,  for  tlie  reputation  of  the  illustri- 
ous patron  of  polite  learning,  as  well  as  for  (fiat  of  the  emperor,  tiis 
crude  conjecture  jnay  be  refuted  upon  the  evidence  of  chronology. 
The  conuneneement  of  Ovid's  exile  happened  in  the  ninth  year  o£ 
the  Christian  sra,  and  the  death  of  Meotenas,  eight  years  before 
that  period.  Between  this  and  other  calculations,  me  find  a  dif- 
ference of  three  or  four  years  j  but  allowing  the  utmost  latitude 
of  variation,  there  intervened,  from  the  death  of  Mectenas  to  the 
banishment  of  Ovid,  a  period  of  eleven  years  ;  an  observation 
which  fully  invalidates  the  conjecture  above-mentioned. 

Having  now  refuted,  as  it  is  presomed,  the  opinions  of  the 
different  commentators  on  this  subject,  we  shall  proceed  to  offer 
a  new  conjecture,  which  seems  to  have  a  greater  claim  to  proba* 
bility  than  any  tliat  has  hitherto  been  suggested. 

Suetonius  informs  us,  that  Augustus,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  contracted  a  vicious  inclination  for  the  enjoyment  of  young 
virgins,  -who  were  procured  for  him  from  all  parts,  not  only 
with  the  connivance,  but  by  the  clandestine  management  ol 
his  consort  Livia.  It  was  therefore  probably  with  one  of  those 
victims  that  he  was  discovered  by  Ovid.  Augustus  bad  for 
many  years  affected  a  decency  of  behaviour,  and  he  wouid,  there- 
fore, naturally  be  not  a  little  disconcerted  at  the  unseasonable 
JBtruaion  of  the  poet.  That  Ovid  knew  not  of  Augustus's  being 
in  the  place,  is  beyond  all  doubt  :  and  Augustus's  consciousnesi 
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oFtltia  circumstance,  together  witli  the  character  of  Ovid,  would 
suggest  an  unfavourable  suspicion  of  the  motive  which  had 
hrought  the  latter  thither.  Abstracted  from  the  immorality  of 
the  emperor's  own  conduct,  the  incident  might  be  regarded  as 
ludicrous,  and  certaiulj  wan  more  fit  to  excite  the  sliome  thaa 
the  indignatioa  of  Augustus.  But  the  purpose  of  Ovid's  visit 
appears,  from  his  own  acknowledgment,  to  have  been  not  entirely 
free  from  blame,  though  of  what  nature  we  know  not ; 

Non  eqiiidem  totam  possum  defendere  culpam  : 
Sed  partem  nustri  crimtnis  error  babet. 

De  Tritt.  Lib.  iii.  Eltg.  5. 
I  know  I  cannot  wholly  be  defended. 
Yet  piead  'twas  chance,  no  ill  was  then  intended. — Catlia. 
Ovid  was  at   this  time  turned  of  fifty,  and  though,  by  a  much 
younger  mau  he  would  not  have  been  regarded  aa  any  object  ol 

{'ealougv  in  love,  yet  by  Augustus,  now  in  liis  sisty-ninth  year, 
le  mignt  be  deemed  a  tormidable  rival.  This  pasBion,  therefore, 
concurring  with  that  which  arose  from  the  interruption  or  disap- 
pointment of  gratification,  inflamed  the  emperor  b  resentment, 
and  he  resolved  on  banishing  to  a  distant  country  a  man  whom 
he  considered  as  his  rival,  and  whose  presence,  from  what  had 
happened,  he  never  more  could  endure. 

Augusts  liaving  determined  on  the  banishment  of  Ovid, 
could  find  httle  difficulty  in  aoeommodating  the  ostensible  to  the 
secret  and  real  cause  of  this  resolution. 

No  argument  to  establish  the  date  of  publication,  can  be 
drawn  from  the  order  in  which  the  various  productions  of  Ovid 
are  placed  in  the  collection  of  his  works ;  but  reasoning  from 
probability,  we  should  suppose  that  the  Ars  Amandi  was  written 
during  the  period  of  his  youth ;  and  this  seems  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  following  passage  in  the  second  book  of  the  i\Mti  i 
Certe  ego  vos  habni  taciles  in  amore  miniBlros  ; 
Cum  luait  numeris  prima  juventa  suis.< 

That  many  years  must  have  elapsed  since  it«  original  pnblieatioii. 
is  evident  from  the  subsequent  lines  in  the  second  book  of  the 
Trietia! 

Nos  quoqne  jam  pridem  scripto  pecavimus  uno. 

Supphcium  patitur  iion  nova  culpa  novum. 
Carminaque  edidentm,  ciini  te  delicta  notantem 
Preetcni  toties  jure  quietus  eques. 
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EigD,  qux  juveni  mihi  non  nnnttura  putavi 
Scripts  parum  prudens,  none  nocuere  aeni  ?' 
With,  what  show,  then,  of  juatice,  it  may  be  asked,  caild 
Augustas  DOW  punish  a  fault,  which,  in  his  solemn  capacity  of 
eensor,  he  had  bo  long  and  repeatedly  overlooked?  The  answer 
is  obviona :  in  a  production  Bo_popular  as  we  may  be  asam^d  the 
Ars  Amandi  was  amongat  tbe  Boman  youth,  it  mnst  have  passed 
through  several  editions  in  the  course  of  some  years ;  and  one 
of  those  coinciding  with  the  fatal  diseorery,  afforded  the  emperor 
a  specious  pretest  for  the  execution  of  his  purpose.  The  severity 
exercised  on  this  occasion,  however,  when  tbe  poet  was  suddeniy 
driven  into  exile,  unaccompanied  even  by  the  partner  of  his  bed, 
who  had  been  his  compamon  for  many  years,  was  an  act  so  in- 
consistent with  the  usual  moderation  of  Augustus,  that  we  cannot 
justly  ascribe  it  to  any  other  motive  than  personal  resentment ; 
especiallyasthisari>itrary  punishment  of  the  author  could  answer 
no  end  of  public  utility,  while  the  obnoxious  production  remained 
to  affect,  if  it  really  ever  did  essentially  affect,  the  morals  of 
society.  If  the  sensibility  of  Augustus  could  not  thenceforth 
admit  of  any  personal  intercourse  with  Ovid,  or  even  of  his  living 
within  the  limits  of  Italy,  there  would  have  been  little  danger 
from  the  example,  in  sending  into  honourable  exile,  with  every 
indulgence  which  could  alleviate  so  distressful  e.  necessity,  a,  man 
of  respectable  rank  in  the  state,  who  was  charged  with  no  actual 
offence  against  the  laws,  and  whoso  genius,  with  all  its  indiscre- 
tion, did  immortal  honour  to  his  country.  It  may  perhaps  be 
urged,  that,  considering  the  predicament  in  which  Augustus 
stood,  he  discovered  a  forbearance  greater  than  might  have  been, 
expected  from  an  absolute  prince,  in  sparing  the  liie  of  Ovid,  It 
will  readily  be  granted,  that  Ovid,  in  the  same  circumstances, 
under  any  one  of  the  four  subsequent  emperors,  would  have  ex- 
piated the  incident  with  his  blood.  Augustus,  upon  a  late  oc- 
casion, had  shown  himself  equally  sanguinary,  for  he  put  to 
death,  by  the  hand  of  Varus,  a  poet  of  Parma,  named  Caseins, 
on  account  of  his  having  written  some  satirical  verses  against  him. 
Bv  that  recent  example,  therefore,  and  the  power  of  pardoning 
which  the  emperor  stiJl  retained,  there  was  sufficient  hold  of  the 
poet's  secresy  respecting  the  fatal  transaction,  which,  if  divulged 

'  "  I  long  ainee  erred  by  one  compoBition  ;  s  fault  Chat  is  not  recent 
endures  a  punishment  inflicted  thus  late.  I  had  aiready  published  my 
poems,  when,  according  to  my  privilege,  I  passed  in  review  so  manytimei 
unmolested  as  one  of  the  equestrian  order,  before  you  the  enquirer  into 
crimiufll  thargea.  Is  it  then  possible  that  the  writings  which,  iu  my  w»nt 
of  confidence,  I  supposed  would  not  have  injured  me  when  young,  ham 
tto*  been  my  ruin  in  mj  old  age  V'—Rihi/'a  (hid. 
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to  the  world,  Augustvn  wonld  reprobate  as  a  false  and  ii 
libel,  and  puniak  the  author  accordingly.  Ovid,  on  hia  part,  was 
Neiiaible,  tbat,  should  he  dare  to  riolate  tie  important  but  tacit 
iujanotion,  the  imperial  vengeance  would  reach  him  evea  an  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine,  It  appears,  however,  from  a  passage  in 
the  Ibis,  which  can  apply  to  no  other  than  Augustus,  bhat  OviJ 
was  not  sent  into  hanishmetit  deetitate  of  pecuniary  provision ; 

Di  meliDs  !  quorum  longe  mihi  msximua  Ule, 
Qui  nostraa  inopea  noluit  ease  via*. 

Hiiic  igitur  meritm  grates,  ubicumque  licebit, 
Pro  tarn  mansueto  pectore  semper  again." 

The  gods  defend  1  of  whom  he's  far  the  chief, 

Who  lets  me  not,  though  hBniahei!,  want  relief. 

For  this  his  favour  therefore  whilai  I  live. 

Where'er  I  am,  deserved  thanks  I'll  give. 
What  snm  the  emperor  bestowed,  for  the  support  of  a  banish- 
ment which  he  was  resolved  should  be  perpetual,  it  is  impossibla 
to  ascertain ;  but  he  had  formerly  been  hberal  to  Ovid,  aa  well 
as  to  other  poets. 

If  we  might  hazard  a  conjecture  respecting  the  scene  of  the 
intrigue  which  occasioned  the  banishment  of  Ovid,  we  should 
place  it  in  some  recess  in  flte  emperor's  gardens.  His  house, 
though  called  Palatinm,  the  palace,  as  being  built  on  the  Pala- 
tine hill,  and  inhabited  by  the  sovereign,  was  only  a  small  man- 
sion,  which  had  formerly  belong'ed  to  Horteaaius,  the  orator. 
Adjoining  to  this  place  Augustus  had  built  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
which  he  endowed  with  a  public  library,  and  allotted  for  the 
use  of  poets,  to  recite  their  compoBitions  to  each  other.  Ovid 
was  particularly  intimate  with  Hyginus,  one  of  Augnatua's  freed- 
men,  who  was  librarian  of  the  temple.  He  might  therefore  have 
been  in  tJie  library,  and  spying  from  the  window  a  young  female 
secreting  herself  in  the  gardens,  he  had  the  curiosity  to  follow 

The  place  of  Ovid's  banishment  was  Tomt,'  now  aaid  to  be 
Baba,  a  town  of  Bulgaria,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Ister,  where 
is  a  lake  still  called  by  the  natives  Oavidouve  Jesero,  the  lake  of 
Ovid.  In  this  retirement,  and  the  Euxine  Pontus,  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  a  melancholy  period  of  seven  years. 
Notwithstanding  file  lascivious  writings  of  Ovid,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  was  in  his  conduct  a  libertine.  He  was  three 
times  married  :  his  first  wife,  who  waa  of  mean  extraction,  and 
'  This  place,  now  c^led  Temisvar,  or  Tomisvar,  stands  on  one  of  tha 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  about  sixty-live  miles  E.N.E.  ftoni  Silistria.  'I'hi 
oeighbaucing  bay  of  tbe  Black  Sea  ia  siill  called  the  Gulf  of  Baha. 
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whom  he  had  married  when  he  was  veiy  young,  he  dirorced ; 
the  second  he  diemiBfled  on  account  of  her  immodeBt  behavionr ; 
and  the  third  appeara  to  have  Burviycd  him.  He  liad  a  number 
of  respectable  mends,  and  seems  to  have  been  much  leloTed  by 

TiBTiLLus  was  descended  of  an  equestrian  family,  and  is  said, 
but  erroneously,  as  will  afterwards  appear,  to  have  been  born  on 
the  same  day  with  Ovid.  His  amiabic  accomplishments  procured 
him  the  frieudGhip  of  Meagala.  Corviuna,  whom  he  accompanied 
in  a  military  expedition  to  the  island  of  Corcyra.  But  an  indie- 
position  with  which  he  was  seized,  and  a  natural  aversion  to  the 
toils  of  war,  induced  him  to  return  to  Eome,  where  lie  seems  to 
have  resigned  himself  to  a  life  of  indolence  and  pleasure,  amidst 
which  he  devoted  a  part  of  hia  time  to  the  composition  of  elegies. 
Elegiac  poetry  had  been  cultivated  by  several  Greek  writers, 
particuWly  Uallimachus,  Mimnermua,  and  Philetss  ;  but,  bo  far 
as  we  can  find,  had,  until  the  present  age,  been  unknown  to  the 
liomans  in  their  own  tongue.  It  consisted  of  a  heroic  and  pen- 
tameter line  alternately,  and  was  not,  like  the  elegy  of  the  mo- 
dems, usually  appropriated  to  the  Imnentation  of  the  deceased, 
but  employett  ehiefiy  in  compositions  relative  to  love  or  friend- 
ship, and  might,  indeed,  be  nsed  upon  almost  any  subject ; 
though,  from  the  limp  in  the  pentameter  line,  it  is  not  suitable 
to  subUme  subjects,  which  require  a  fulness  of  espreseion,  and  an 
expansion  of  sound.  To  this  species  of  poetry  Tibullus  restricted 
his  application,  by  which  he  cultivated  that  simplicity  and  ten- 
derness, and  agreeable  ease  of  sentiment,  which  constitute  the 
characteristic  perfections  of  the  elegiac  muse. 

In  the  description  of  rural  scenes,  the  peaceful  occupations  of 
the  field,  the  charm?  of  domestic  happiness,  and  the  joys  of 
reciprocal  love,  scarcely  any  poet  surpasses  Tibnilus.  His 
luxuriant  imagination  collects  the  most  beautiful  flowers  of 
nature,  and  he  displays  tliem  with  all  the  delicate  attraction 
of  soft  and  harmonious  numbers.  Witli  a  dexterity  peculiar 
to  himself,  in  whatever  subject  he  engages,  he  leads  Jxis  readers 
imperceptibly  through  devions  paths  of  pleasure,  of  which,  at 
the  outset  of  the  poem,  they  could  form  no  conception.  He 
seems  to  have  often  written  vrithout  any  previous  medita- 
tion or  design.  Several  of  his  elegies  may  be  said  to  have 
neither  middle  nor  end :  yet  the  transitions  are  so  natural, 
and  the  gradations  so  easy,  that  though  we  wander  through 
Elysian  scenes  of  fancy,  the  most  heterogeneous  in  their  nature, 
we  are  sensible  of  no  defect  in  the  concatenation  which  has  joined 
them  together.  It  is,  however,  to*  be  regretted  that,  in  soma 
instances,  Tibullos  betrays  that  ItcentJousneas  of  manners  whicli 
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formed  too  general  a  cliarfteteristic  even  of  this  refined  age.  Hia 
eiegies  addressed  to  Messala  contain  a  beautiful  amplification  of 
eentvmenta  founded  in  friendship  and  eateem,  in  which,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  aay,  whether  the  Tirtues  of  the  patron  or  the  geniuaof  the 
poet  be  more  conspicuous. 

Valerius  Meaaala  Corvinus,  whom  he  celebrates,  was  descended 
of  a  very  ancient  family.  In  the  civil  wars  which  followed  the 
death  oi  Julius  Ctesar  he  joined  the  republican  party,  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  camp  of  Octarius  at  Philippi;  but  he  was 
afterwarda  reconciled  to  hia  opponent,  and  JiTed  to  an  advanced 
age  in  favour  and  esteem  with  Augustus.  He  was  distinguished 
not  only  by  his  mihtary  talents,  but  by  his  eloquence,  integrity, 
and  patriotism. 

From  the  following  passage  in  the  writinj^  of  Tibullus,  com- 
mentators have  conjectured  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  lands 
by  the  same  proscription  in  which  those  of  Virgil  had  been 
involved ; 

Cui  fuersiit  flavi  ditantes  ordine  sulci 
Horrea,  /acuiidas  ad  deJicientia  messes, 
Cuique  pec  us  den  so  pascebanC  agmine  coltes, 
El  domino  satis,  et  nimium  furique  lupoque . 
Nunc  desiderium  auperest;  nam  cura  nnvator. 
Cum  memor  anteacloa  semper  dolor  adniovel  annos. 

Lid.  iv.  Bl.  1. 
But  this  aeems  not  very  probable,  when  we  consider  that  Horace, 
several  years  after  that  period,  represents  him  as  opulent. 
Di  tihi  divitias  dederant,  artemque  fr uendi. 

Episl,  Lib.  L  A- 
To  thee  the  gods  a  fair  estate 
111  bounty  gave,  with  heart  lo  know 
How  to  enjoy  what  they  bestow.— FransM. 
We  know  not  the  age  of  Tibullua  at  the  time  of  Ms  death ;  but 
in  an  elegy  written  by  Ovid  upon  that  occasion,  he  is  spoken  of 
as  ft  young  man.     were  it  true,  as  is  said  by  biographers,  that 
he  was  bom  the  same  day  with  Ovid,  we  must  indeed  assign  the 
event  to  an  early  period ;   for  Ovid  cannot  have  written  the 
elegy  after  the  forty-third  year  of  his  own  life,  and  how  long  be- 
fore is   uncertain.     In  the  tenth  elegy  of  the  fourth  book.  Da 
Tfistibna,  he  observes,  that  the  fates  had  allowed  little  time  for 
the  cultivation  of  his  friendship  with  Tibullua. 

Virgilinm  vidi  tantum  :  nee  avara  TibuUo 

Tempus  amiciaie  fata  dedere  mew. 
Successor  fuit  hie  tibi,  Galle  ;  Fropertiui  illi : 

Quartui  ab  bis  aerie  temporis  ipse  fui. 
Utque  ego  majores,  tic  me  coluere  minorci. 
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Viipl  1  only  saw,  and  enTiom  fate 
Did  soon  my  friend  Hbnllus  hence  translale. 
He  fo)1owed  Gallua,  and  Propenius  liim, 
And  I  myself  was  fourth  in  course  of  time. — Catlin, 
As  both  Ovid  and  Tibullus  lived  at  Eome,  were  both  of  tbo 
equestrian  order,  and  of  congenial  diapoBitions,  it  is  natural  to 
Buppoae  that  their  acquaintance  commenced  at  an  early  period ; 
and  if,  after  all,  it  was  of  short  duration,  there  would  be  no  im-    ' 
probability  in  concluding,  that  Tibullos  died  at  the  age  of  some 

{ears  under  thirty.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  bioaxaphora 
ave  committed  a  mistflke  with  regard  to  the  birth  of  this  poet ; 
for  in.  the  passa^  above  cited  of  the  Ti-isUa,  Ovid  mentions 
Tibullus  as  a  writer,  who,  though  his  contemporary,  was  much 
older  tian  himself.  From  this  passage  we  should  be  juBtifled  in 
plaeicg  the  death  of  Tibullus  between  the  fortieth  and  fiftieth 
year  of  his  age,  and  rather  nearer  to  the  latter  period;  for, 
otherwise,  Horace  would  scarcely  have  mentioned  him  in  tiio 
manner  he  does  in  one  of  bis  epistles. 

Aibi,  noatrorum  setmonum  caniJide  judes. 
Quid  nunc  te  dicam  faoere  in  regiooe  Pedani? 
Scribeie  quod  CassI  Parmensis  opnscula  lincat ; 
An  tacitum  siliaa  inter  reptare  EEdubres. 
Curautem  qulcquid  dignum  sapiente  bonoque  eat  ? — Eiiisi.  i.  4 
Albius,  in  whom  my  satires  find 
A  critic,  candid,  just,  aod  Icind, 
Do  you,  while  at  your  country  seat. 
Some  rhyming  labours  meditate. 
That  shall  in  volumed  bulk  arise. 
And  e'en  from  Cassius  hear  the  prize; 
Or  saunter  through  the  silent  wood, 
Musing  on  what  befits  the  good. — Francis. 
This  Bupposition  is  in  no  degree  inconsiBtent  with  the  authority 
of  Ovid,  where  he  mentions  him  as  a  jounffman  ;  for  theltomana 

extended  the  period  of  youth  to  the  fiftieth  year. - 

Propbetids  was  bom  at  Mevania,  a  town  of  Umbria,  seated  iX 
the  confluence  of  the  Tina  and  ClitumnuB.  This  place  was  fa- 
mous for  its  herds  of  white  cattle,  brought  up  there  for  sacrifice, 
and  supposed  to  be  impregnated  witli  that  colour  by  tKe  watera  lA 
the  river  Jast  mentioned, 

Hinc  albi.  Clitumne,  greges,  et  maxima  ianrus 
Victima,  saipe  too  perfusi  flnmine  sacro, 
Romanos  ad  templa  Deum  duxete  triumphi 
And  where  thy  sacred  streams,  Clilumuus  ! 
White  herds,  and  swteliest  bulls  that  oft  have  led 
Triumphant  Rome,  and  on  her  altars  bled  —SotMiy. 
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His  father  is  Baid  iiy  some  to  have  been  a  Eoman  knigli',  ncd 
tbej  add,  timt  he  was  one  of  those  who,  wlien  L.  Antony 
iras  starved  out  of  Perusia,  were,  hy  the  order  of  Ootavius,  led  to 
the  altar  of  Julius  Cesar,  and  there  slain.  Nothiajf  more  is 
known  with  certainty,  than  that  Propertiua  lost  his  father  at  aii 
early  age,  and  being  deprived  of  a  great  part  of  hb  patrimony, 
betook  himself  to  Home,  where  his  geniue  soon  lecommended 
him  to  public  notiue,  and  he  obtained  tie  patronage  of  Meceenas. 
From  his  frequent  introduction  of  historical  and  mythological 
subjects  into  his  poems,  he  received  the  appellation  of  "the 
learned." 

Of  all  the  Latin  elegiac  poets,  Propertius  has  the  justest  cluim 
to  pnrifj  of  thought  and  expression.  He  often  draws  bis  im- 
agery from  reading,  more  than  from  the  imagination,  and  abounds 
less  iQ  description  than  sentiment.  For  warmth  of  passion  he  is 
not  conspicuous,  and  his  tenderness  is  seldom  marked  with  a 
great  degree  of  sensibility  ;  but,  without  rapture,  he  is  animated, 
and,  like  Horace,  in  the  midst  of  uaiefcy,  he  ia  moral.  The  stores 
with  which  learning  supplies  him  diversify  as  well  as  illustrate 
liis  subiect,  while  delicacy  every  where  discovers  a  taste  refined 
by  the  habit  of  reflection.  His  versification,  in  general,  is  elegant, 
but  not  uniformly  harmonious. 

■  TibuHus  and  Propertiua  have  each  written  four  books  of 
Elegies  ;  and  it  has  been  disputed  which  of  them  is  superior  in 
this  department  of  poetry.  Quintilian  has  given  his  euffrajje  in 
favour  ofTibullus,  who,  so  far  as  poetical  merit  alone  is  the  object 

of  consideration,  seems  entitled  to  the  preference. 

GiLHTS  was  a  Roman  knight,  distinguished  not  only  for  poetical, 
but  military  talents.  Of  his  poetry  we  have  only  six  elegies, 
written,  in  the  person  of  an  old  man,  on  the  subject  of  old  a^e, 
but  which,  there  ia  reason  to  think,  were  composed  at  an  earlier 
part  of  the  author's  life.  Except  the  fifth  elegy,  which  is  tainted 
with  immodesty,  the  others,  particularly  the  first,  are  highly 
beautiful,  and  may  be  placed  in  oomnetition  with  any  other  pro- 
ductions of  the  elegiac  kind.  Gallus  was,  for  some  time,  in 
f'eat  favour  with  Augustus,  who  appointed  him  governor  of 
gypt.  It  is  said,  however,  that  he  not  only  oppressed  the  pro- 
vince by  extortion,  but  entered  into  a  conspiracy  aga  nst  h  s 
benefactor,  for  which  he  was  banished.  Unable  to  sustam  such 
a  reverse  of  fortune,  he  fell  into  despair,  aud  laid  v  ol  nt  hands 
on  himself.  This  is  the  Gallus  in  honour  i>f  whom  Vffg  1  torn 
posed  his  tenth  eclogue. 

Sneh  are  the  celebrated  productions  of  the  A  g  stan  age 
which  have  been  happily  preserved,  for  the  delight  and  ad  ra 
tioD  of  mankind,  ana  will  survive  to  the  latest  poster  ty     Many 
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more  once  eiistcd,  of  variouB  merit,  and  of  dilTerriit  antbora, 
which  have  left  fen  or  no  memorials  behind  tliem,  but  have  pe- 
rished promieeuouBly  amidat  the  indiacriminate  ravages  of  time, 
of  accidenta,  and  of  barbarians.  Amongst  the  principal  authors 
whose  works  aire  lost,  are  Varius  and  Talgius  ;  the  former  o/ 
whom,  besidea  a  panegyric  npon  Augustus,  composed  some  tra- 
gedies. According  to  Quintilian,  his  Thyestes  was  equal  to  any 
composition  of  the  Greek  tragic  poets. 

The  great  number  of  eminent  writers,  jjoets  in  particular,  who 
adorned  this  age,  has  excited  general  admiration,  and  the  pheno- 
menon is  uBually  ascribed  to  a  fortuitous  occurrence,  which  baf- 
fles all  inquiry  :  but  we  shall  endeavour  to  develope  the  varioua 
causes  which  seem  to  have  produced  this  effect ;  and  should  the 
explanation  appear  satisfactory,  it  may  favour  an  opinion,  that 
under  similar  circumstances,  if  ever  they  should  again  be  coiar 
bined,  a  period  of  equal  glory  might  arise  in  other  ages  and 

The  Komans,  whether  from  the  influence  of  climate,  or  their 
mode  of  lifiug,  which  in  general  was  temperate,  were  endowed 
with  a  lively  imagination,  and,  as  we  before  observed,  a  spirit  of 
enterprise.  Upon  the  final  termination  of  the  Punic  war,  and 
the  conquest  of  Greece,  their  ardour,  which  had  hitherto  been 
exercised  in  military  aehievements,  was  diverted  into  the  chan- 
nel of  literature  ;  and  the  civil  commotions  which  followed, 
having  now  ceased,  a  fresh  impulse  was  given  to  activity  in  the 
ambitious  pursuit  of  the  laurel,  which  was  now  only  to  be  ob- 
tained by^oriouB  exertions  of  intellect.  The  beautiful  produc- 
tions of  Greece,  operating  strongly  upon  their  minds,  escited 
them  to  imitation ;  imitation,  when  roused  antongst  a  number, 
produced  emulation ;  and  emulation  cheriahed  an  extraordinary 
thirst  of  fame,  which,  in  every  exertion  of  the  human  mind,  ig 
the  parent  of  excellence.  Thia  liberal  contention  was  not  a  little 
promoted  by  the  fashion  introduced  at  Borne,  for  poets  to  recite 
their  compositions  in  public ;  s  practice  which  seems  to  havtf 
been  carried  even  to  a  ridiculous  excess. — Such  was  now  the 
rage  for  poetical  composition  in  the  Eoman  capital,  that  Horace 
■describes  it  in  the  following  terms  : 

Mutavit  nienlem  populus  levis,  et  calit  uno 

Scrihendi  studio:  pueri  patrcaque  eeicri 

Frnode  coiuaa  viacti  ctEnant,  et  carmina  dictant.— i^f.  ii.  I. 

Now  the  light  people  heni  to  other  flims  ; 
A  luEt  of  scribbling  fvpry  breast  inflames  ; 
Onr  youth,  our  senators,  with  bavs  are  crowneiii 
Aud  rhymes  eUTQal  as  our  feasls  gu  round. 
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Scribimus  indocti  doctique  pocmata  passim. — Hor.  Epitt.  ii  1. 
But  every  desperate  blockhead  dares  to  write. 
Verse  is  the  trade  of  every  living  wight. — Francis. 
The  thirst  of  fanie  abore- mentioned,  waa  a  powerful  incentive, 
and  ia  avowed  both  by  Virgil  and  Horace.    The  former,  in  the 
third  book  of  his  Georgics,  aanounces  a  resolntion  of  rendering 
himself  celebrated]  if  posaible. 

-  —  —  teiitanda  via  eat  qu3  me  quoque  poaaim 

Tollere  liumo,  victorque  virum  volitare  per  ora. 

I,  too,  will  strive  o'er  earth  my  flight  to  raise, 

And  wing'd  by  victory,  catch  the  gale  of  praise. — Solheby. 

And  Horace,  in  the  coneluBiou  of  his  first  Ode,  espresses  himself 

in  terms  wJiioh  indicate  a  similar  purpose. 

Quod  si  me  lyricts  Tatibis  inserea, 
Sublimi  feriam  aldera  vertice. 
But  if  you  rank  me  vrith  the  choir. 
Who  tuned  with  art  the  Greeian  lyre  ; 
Swift  lo  the  noblest  heights  of  fame, 
Shall  rise  thy  poet's  deathless  name. —  tttxtuM. 

Eren  Sallust,  a  historian,  in  his  introduction  to  Catiline's  Con- 
spiracy, Hcruplca  not  to  insinuate  the  same  kind  of  ambition. 
Uao  mihi  rectius  videtwr  ingenii  quam  inrmm  opibas  gloriam 
qoKBrere  ;  et  quoitiam  mtaipsa,  oadfitiimKr,  hrevis  est,  memoriaia 
nostri  guam  maxume  longoTii  ^fficere.' 

Anoflier  oircamstance  of  great  importance,  towards  the  pro- 
daction  of  such  poetry  as  might  live  through  everj^  age,  was  the 
estreme  attention  which  the  great  poeta  of  this  period  displayed, 
both  in  the  comjtosition,  and  the  polishing  of  their  works.  Vir- 
gil, when  employed  upon  the  Georgics,  usually  wrote  in  the 
morning,  and  apjihed  mnoh  of  the  subsequent  part  of  the  day  to 
correction  and  improvement.  He  compared  himself  to  a  bear, 
that  licks  her  cub  into  form.  If  this  was  his  regular  practice  in 
the  Georgics,  we  may  justly  suppose  that  it  was  the  same  in  the 
.^neid.  Yet,  after  all  this  labour,  he  intended  to  derote  three  . 
years  entirely  to  its  farther  amendment.  Horace  has  gone  so 
far  in  recommending  careful  correction,  that  he  flguratively  men- 
tions nine  years  as  an  adequate  period  for  that  purpose.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  time,  there  la  no  precept  which  he  urges 
either  oi^^ener  or  more  forcibly,  than  a  due  attention  to  this  im- 
portant subject. 

1  ■'  It  appears  to  mo,  therefore,  more  reasonable  to  pursue  glory  by 
means  of  the  iutellect,  than  of  bodily  strength ;  and,  since  the  life  wo 
Bojoy  is  short,  to  make  thp  remembrance  of  it  as  lastiog  as  pose  Me.'' 
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Poiupiiius  sanguis,  carmen  reprehendite,  quod  non 

Multa  dies  et  mulla  litura  coercuit,  atque 

Periectum  decies  non  cast^avit  ad  unguem. 

De.  Art.  Foet. 

Sons  of  Pompilins,  with  contempt  receive, 

Nor  let  the  hardy  poem  hope  to  live. 

Wliere  time  and  full  correction  don't  refine 

The  finished  work,  and  polish  every  line. — FraticU. 
To  the  several  causes  above  enumerttted,  as  concurring  to  form 
the  great  superiority  of  tLe  Au^stan  age,  aa  respects  the  pro- 
ductions of  literatiu-e,  one  more  is  to  he  subjoined,  of  a  nature 
the  most  essential :  tlie  liberal  and  unparalleled  encouragement 
given  to  distinguished  talents  by  the  emperor  and  his  minister. 
This  was  a  principle  of  the  most  povrerful  energy :  it  fanned  tli6 
flame  of  genius,  mvigorated  every  exertion  ;  and  the  poets  who 
basked  in  the  rays  ofimperial  favour,  and  the  animating  patron- 
age of  Mectenas,  espenenced  a  poetic  entiuBiasm  which  ap- 
proached to  real  inspiration. 

Having  now  finished  the  proposed  esplajiation,  relative  to  the 
celebrity  of  the  Augustan  age,  we  shall  conclude  with  recapitu- 
lating m  a  few  words  the  causes  of  this  ertraordina^  occurrence. 
The  models,  then,  which  the  Eomans  derived  from  Grrecian 
poetry,  were  the  finest  productions  of  human  genius  j  their  in- 
centives to  emulation  were  the  strongest  that  could  actuate  the 
heart.  With  ardour,  therefore,  and  industry  in  composing,  and 
with  unwearied  patience  in  polishing  their  compositions,  they 
attained  to  that  glorious  distinction  in  literature,  wiiich  no  buo- 
ceeding  age  ha£  eT«r  rivHUed. 
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TIBERIUS   NERO   CilSAR. 

I.  Thb  patrician  family  of  the  Claudii  (for  there  ^as  9 
plebeian  family  of  the  same  name,  no  way  interior  to  the 
other  either  in  power  or  dignity)  came  originally  from  Ttegilli 
a  town  of  the  Sabines.  They  removed  thence  to  Rome  soon 
after  the  building  of  the  city,  with  a  great  body  of  then-  de 
pendants,  under  Titus  Tatiua,  who  reigned  j  intlj  with 
Romulus  in  the  kingdom ;  or,  perhaps,  what  is  related  upon 
better  authority,  under  Atta  Claudius,  the  head  A  the  lamily 
who  was  admitted  by  tlie  senate  into  the  patncian  order  six 
years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquina.  They  likewise 
received  from  the  state,  lands  beyond  the  Anio  for  their 
followers,  and  a  burying-place  for  themselves  near  the 
eapitol.'  After  this  period,  in  process  of  time  the  family  had 
the  honour  of  twenty-eight  consulships,  five  dictatirihn' 
seven  censorships,  seven  triumphs,  and  two  ovttions  Their 
descendants  were  distinguished  by  various  pimmin  a  and 
cognomina^  but  rejected  by  common  consent  the  prsenom  n  of 

'  Intramural  intermenta  were  prohibited  at  Bonie  by  the  laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  notwithaUnding  the  practice  of  redu  np:  to  aalies  the 
bodies  of  the  dead.  It  was  onlf  by  special  privilege  that  nd  v  duals  who 
had  deserved  well  of  the  state,  and  certain  distioguiahed  families  were 
permitted  to  hate  tombs  witldn  the  city. 

'  Among  the  Romans,  all  the  descendants  from  one  common  stock 
were  called  Genlilea,  heing  of  the  same  race  or  kindred,  however  remote. 
The  Geni,  as  theytermed  this  general  relation  or  elaoship.  was  subdivided 
into  families,  in  Familitu  vel  Stirpes  i  and  those  of  the  same  family  were 
called  Agnali.  Relations  by  the  father's  side  were  also  called  Agnati,  to 
distinguish  them  from  6'opiafi,  relations  only  by  the  mother's  side.  An 
Agnatta  might  also  be  called  Cagnalnt,  but  not  the  contrary. 

To  mark  the  ditTerent  geniea  and/aiRt/ue,  and  to  distinguish  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  family,  the  Romans  had  commonly  three  names,  fbe 
Prienomen,  Nomen,  and  Cognomen.  The  preeuomen  was  put  first,  and 
marked  the  individual.  It  was  usually  written  with  one  letter ;  as  A.  for 
Au!»t ;  C.  Caivs;  D.  Dfciima  i  sometimes  with  two  letters  ;  as  Af.  for 
Appiiit !  Cn.  Cueing  ;  and  sometimes  with  three  ;  as  Mam,  for  Mamercti*. 

The  Nomen  waa  put  after  the  Primoraen,  aad  marked  the  gnu.    It 
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Lucius,  vrhcn,  of  iJie  two  races  who  bore  it,  one  individual 
had  been  convicted  of  robbery,  and  another  of  murder. 
AmoDgBt  oUier  cognomina,  they  assumed  that  of  Uero,  which 
ia  the  Sabine  language  aigni£ea  strong  and  raliant. 

n.  It  appears  from  record,  that  many  of  the  Claudii  have 
performed  signal  services  to  the  state,  as  well  as  committed 
acts  of  delinquency.  To  mention  the  most  remarkable  only, 
Appius  Cfecus  dissuaded  the  senate  from  agreeing  to  an  alliance 
with  PytrhuB,  as  prejudicial  to  the  republic'  Claudius 
Candex  first  passed  the  straits  of  Sicily  with  a  fleet,  and 
drove  the  Carthaginians  out  of  the  island.'  Claudius  Nero 
cut  off  Asdrubal  with  a  vast  army  upon  his  arrival  in  Italy 
from  Spain,  before  he  could  form  a  junction  with  his  brother 
AnnibaJ.'  On  the  other  hand,  Claudius  Appius  EegillanuB, 
one  of  the  Decemvirs,  made  a  violent  attempt  to  have  a  free 
vii^n,  of  whom  he  was  enamoxired,  adjudged  a  slave ;  which 
caused  the  people  to  secede  a  second  time  from  the  senate.* 
Claudiua  Drusus  erected  a  statue  of  himself  wearing  a  crown  at 
Appii  Forum,*  and  endeavoured,  by  means  of  his  dependants, 
to  make  himself  master  of  Italy.  Claudius  Puleher,  when,  off 
the  coast  of  Sicily,'  the  pullete  used  for  taking  augury  would 
not  eat,  in  contempt  of  the  omen  threw  them  overboard,  as 
if  they  should  drink  at  least,  if  they  would  not  eat ;  and  theii 
engaging  .the  enemy,  was  routed.     After  his  defeat,  when  he 

commonly  ended  in  itw ;  as  Julim,  TuUiju.  Cameliui.  The  Cognomen 
vim  put  last,  and  marked  tbe/amilia  ;  as  Cicero,  Ctaar,  tie. 

Some  fffatei  appear  to  have  had  no  surname,  aa  the  Marian  ;  and  gsnt 
and  familia  eeem  sometimes  to  be  put  one  far  the  other;  as  (he  Fabia 
yens,  or  FaMa  familia. 

Sometimea  there  was  a  fourth  name,  properly  called  the  Jgnomen,  but 
sometimes  likeniae  Cogntmen,  vhich  was  added  on  account  of  come  il- 
Luitrious  action  or  remarkable  event.  Thus  Scipio  was  named  Pubhna 
Cornelius  ScLpio^/Heaniw,  from  the  conquest  of  Carthage.  In  the  lame 
manner,  his  hrother  was  cabled  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio  Aaialicut, 
Thus  also,  Quintus  FabJus  Maxiiaus  received  the  Acumen  of  Cwictaior, 
from  bia  cheeking  the  victurioui  career  of  Hannibal  by  avoiding  a 
battle. 

'  A.n.c,  474.  »  A.IJ.C,  490.        '  A-u.c.  547.        *  i.o.c.  304. 

*  An  ancient  Latin  town  on  the  Via  Appia,  the  present  road  to  Napln. 
mentioned  by  St.  Paul,  Acts  iiviii,  15,  and  Horace,  Sat.  i.  5.  3,  In  jjiiiug 
cu  account  of  their  travels 

'  *.u.o.  505. 
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was  ordered  by  the  senate  to  same  a  dictator,  making  a  soti 
of  jest  of  the  public  disaster,  he  named  Glycios,  his  ap- 
paritor. 

The  women  of  this  family,  likewise,  exhibited  characters 
equally  opposed  to  each  other.  For  both  the  Claudias  be- 
longed to  it ;  she,  who,  when  the  ship  freighted  with  things 
sacred  to  the  Idtean  Mother  of  the  Qo6a,'  stuck  fast  in  the 
shallows  of  the  Tiber,  got  it  off,  by  praying  to  the  Goddess 
with  a  loud  voice,  "  Follow  me,  if  I  am  chaste ;"  and  she  also, 
who,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  in  the  ease  of  women, 
■was  brought  to  trial  by  the  people  for  treason ;  because,  when 
her  litter  was  stopped  by  a  great  crowd  in  the  streets,  sht 
openly  exclaimed,  "  1  wisJi  my  brother  Puleher  was  alive  now, 
to  lose  another  fleet,  that  Rome  might  bo  less  thronged."  Be- 
sides, it  is  well  known,  that  all  the  Claudii,  except  Publiue 
Claudius,  who,  to  effect  the  banishment  of  Gicero,  procured  him- 
self to  be  adopted  by  aplcbeian,'  and  one  younger  than  himself, 
were  always  of  the  patrician  party,  aa  well  as  great  atieklera  foi 
thehonour  and  power  of  that  order;  and  so  violent  and  obstinat* 
in  their  opposition  to  the  plebeians,  that  not  one  of  them, 
even  in  the  case  of  «  trial  for  life  by  the  people,  would  erei 
condescend  to  put  on  mourning,  according  to  custom,  or  makf 
any  supplication  to  them  for  favour ;  and  some  of  them  in 
their  contests,  have  even  proceeded  to  lay  hands  on  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people.  A  Testal  Virgui  likewise  of  the  family, 
when  her  brother  was  resolved  to  have  the  honour  of  a  tri- 
umph contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people,  mounted  the  chariot 
wilii  him,  and  attended  him  into  the  capitol,  that  it  might  noJ 
be  lawful  for  any  of  the  tribunes  to  interfere  and  forbid  it.' 

III.  From  this  family  Tiberius  Crasar  is  descended ;  in- 
deed both  by  the  father  and  mother's  side ;  by  the  tbrmei 
from  Tiberius  Nero,  and  by  the  latter  from  Appius  Puleher, 
who  were  both  sons  of  Appius  Cascus.  He  likewise  belonged 
to  the  family  of  the  Lirii,  by  the  adoption  of  his  mother"! 
grandfather  into  it ;  which  family,  although  plebeian,  made  n 

I  Cybele  ;  first  worshipped  iq  Phrygia,  about  Mount  Ids,  from  whenct 
■  racred  stone,  the  ajmbal  of  her  divinity,  probabty  an  aerolite,  w»  trant* 
ported  to  Rome,  in  cowequmce  of  the   panic  ocoasioned  h;  Hannl^al'i 
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JiBtinguished  flgnre,  having  had  the  honour  of  eight  consul- 
ships, two  censorships,  three  triumphs,  one  dictatorship,  and 
the  office  of  master  of  the  horse ;  and  was  famous  for  eminenf 
men,  particularly,  Salinator  and  the  Drusi.  Salinator,  in  his 
censorship,'  branded  all  the  tribes,  for  their  inconstancy  in 
having  made  him  consul  a  second  time,  as  well  as  censor,  al- 
though they  had  condemned  him  to  a  heavy  fine  after  his  first 
consulship,  Bttisus  procured  for  himself  and  his  posterity  a 
new  surname,  by  killing  in  single  combat  Drauaus,  the  ene-  ^ 
my's  chief.  He  ia  likewise  said  to  have  recovered,  when  1/ 
pro-prjetor  in  the  piwvince  of  Gaul,  the  gold  which  was  for- 
merly given  to  the  Senones,  at  the  siege  of  the  capitol,  and 
had  not,  as  ia  r^ofted,  been  forced  from  them  by  CamiUus. 
His  great-great-graudson,  who,  for  his  extraordinary  services 
against  the  Gracchi,  was  styled  the  "  Pafjron  of  the  Senate," 
left  a  son,  who,  while  plotting  in  a  sedition  of  the  same  de- 
scription, was  treacherously  murdered  by  the  opposite  party." 

IV.  But  the  father  of  Tiberius  Caisar,  being  qusestor  to 
Caius  CtBsar,  and  commander  of  his  fleet  in  the  war  of  Alex- 
andria, contributed  greatly  to  its  success.  He  was  therefore 
made  one  of  the  high-priesta  in  the  room  of  Publius  Scipio ;' 
and  was  sent  t«  settle  some  colonies  in  Gaul,  and  amongst  the 
rest,  those  of  Karbonne  and  Aries.*  After  the  assassination 
of  Cfesar,  however,  when  the  rest  of  the  senators,  for  fear  of 
public  disturbances,  were  for  having  the  affair,  buried  in  ob- 
livion, he  proposed  a  resolution  for  rewarding  those  who  had 
killed  the  tyrant.  Having  filled  the  office  of  prffitor,'and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  a  disturbance  breaking  out  amongst 
the  triumviri,  he  kept  the  badges  of  his  office  beyond  the 
legal  time ;  and  following  Lucius  Anlflnius  the  consul,  brother 
of  the  triumvir,  to  Perusia,'  though  the  rest  submitted,  yet 
he  himself  continued  firm  to  the  party,  and  escaped  first  to 
Praeneste,  aud  then  to  Naples ;  whence,  having  in  vain  invited 
the  slaves  to  liberty,  he  flod  over  f«  Sicily,     But  resenting 

'  A.U.0. 550.  1  A.ir.0.  663.  »  A.D.c.  707- 

*  These,  und  other  towns  ia  the  louth  of  France,  became,  and  long 
continued,  the  chief  seats  of  Roman  civilisation  among  the  Gsuls ;  which 
IB  marlied  b;  the  magnificent  remains  of  indent  art  still  to  be  ukid. 
Ariel,  in  piuticular,  is  a  place  of  great  intere«t. 

•  4.  u.c,  710.  •  *.u.O.  713. 
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his  not  being  immediately  admitted  into  tne  pi-cienoe  of 
Sextus  Pompey,  asd  being  also  prohibited  the  use  of  the  fascea, 
lie  weat  over  iato  Achaia  to  Mark  Antony ;  with  whom,  upon 
a  reconciliation  aoon  after  brought  about  amongst  the  several 
contending  parties,  he  returned  to  Borne ;  and,  at  the  request 
of  Augustus,  gave  up  to  him  his  wife  Livia  Drusilla,  although 
ehe  was  then  big  with  child,  and  had  before  botne  him  a  son. 
He  died  not  long  after)  leaving  behind  him  two  eone,  Tiberius 
and  Drusus  Nero. 

y.  Some  hare  imagined  that  Tiberius  was  bom  at  Fundi, 
but  there  is  only  this  tnfling  foundation  for  the  conjecture,  that 
hia  mother's  grandmother  was  of  Fundi,  and  that  the  image 
of  Good  Fortune  was,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  erected  in  a 
public  place  in  that  town.  But  according  to  the  greatest 
number  of  writers,  and  those  too  of  the  best  authority,  he  was 
Jjorn  at  Eome,  in  the  Palatine  quarter,  upon  the  sixteenth  of 
the  calends  of  Decemtrer  [I6th  Nov.],  when  Marcus  ^milius 
Lepidus  waa  second  timeconaul,  with  Lucius  MunatiuB  Plancuft,'^ 
after  tie  battle  of  Phihppi ;  for  bo  it  is  registered  in  the  ca- 
lendar, and  the  public  acts.  According  to  some,  however,  he 
was  born  the  preceding  year,  in  the  consulship  of  Hirtius  and 
Pansa;  and  others  say,  in  the  year  following,  during  the  con- 
sulship of  Serviliua  laauricus  and  Antony. 

VI.  His  infancy  and  childhood  were  spent  in  the  midst  of 
danger  and  trouble ;  for  he  accompanied  his  parents  erery- 
where  in  their  flight,  and  twice  at  Naples  nearly  betray- 
ed them  by  his  crying,  when  they  were  privately  hastening 
to  a  ship,  as  the  enemy  rushed  into  the  town ;  oneo,  when 
he  was  snatched  from  his  nurse's  breast,  and  again,  trom  hia 
mother's  bosom,  by  some  of  the  company,  who  on  the  sudden 
emergency  wished  to  relieve  the  women  of  their  burden. 
Being  carried  through  Sicily  and  Achaia,  and  entrusted  for 
some  time  to  the  care  of  the  Lacedeemoniana,  who  were  under 
the  protection  of  the  Claudian  family,  upon  his  departure 
thence  when  travelUng  by  night,  he  ran  the  hazard  of  his  life, 
by  a  fire  which,  suddenly  bursting  out  of  a  wood  on  all  sides, 
surroouded  the  whole  party  so  closely,  that  part  of  Livia's 
dioM  and  hair  was  burnt.  The  presents  which  were  made  him 
1  A.C.C.  7IZ.    Before  Cbmt  aboufWL  (|i. 
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1^  PompeiB,  slstei  to  Sextus  Fompey,  in  Sicily,  namely,  a 
cloak,  with  a  clasp,  and  boUte  of  gold,  are  still  in  existence, 
and  shewn  at  Baiee  to  this  day.  Aiter  his  return  to  the  city, 
being  adopted  by  MarcuB  GalliuB,  a  senator,  in  his  will,  he 
took  poseeasion  of  the  estate ;  but  soon  afterwards  declined 
the  use  of  his  name,  because  Qallius  had  been  of  the  party 
opposed  to  Augustus.  "When  only  nine  years  of  age,  he  pro- 
nounced a  funeral  oration  in  praise  of  his  father  upon  the 
rostra ;  and  afterwards,  when  he  had  nearly  attained  the  age 
of  manhood,  he  attended  the  chariot  of  Augustus,  in  his  tri- 
umph for  the  victory  at  Actium,  riding  on  the  left-hand  horse, 
whilst  MarceiluB,  Octavia's  son,  rode  that  on  the  right.  He 
likewise  presided  at  the  games  celebrated  on  account  of  that 
Tictory ;  and  in  the  Trojan  games  intermixed  with  the  Cir- 
censian,  he  commanded  a  troop  of  the  bi^eat  boys. 

VII.  After  assuming  the  manly  habit,  he  spent  his  youth, 
and  the  rest  of  his  life  until  he  succeeded  to  the  government, 
in  the  following  manner :  he  gave  the  people  an  entertainment 
of  gladiators,  in  memory  of  his  father,  and  another  for  his 
grandfiither  Dmsus,  at  different  times  and  in  different  places  : 
the  first  in  the  forum,  the  second  is  the  amphitheatre ;  some 
gladiators  who  had  been  honourably  discharged,  being  in- 
duced to  engage  again,  by  a  reward  of  a  hundred  thousand 
sesterces.  He  likewise  exhibited  public  sports,  at  which  he  was 
not  present  himself.  All  these  he  performed  with  great  magni- 
ficence, at  the  expense  of  his  mother  and  father-in-law.  He 
married  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Marcus  Agrippa,  and  grand-  ' 
daughter  of  (^cilius  Atticus,  a  Itoman  knight,  Qie  same  person 
to  whom  Cicero  has  addressed  so  many  epistles.  After  having 
by  her  his  son  Drusus,  he  was  obliged  to  part  with  her,'  though 
she  retained  his  affection,  and  was  again  pregnant,  to  make  way 
tar  marrying  Augustus's  daughter  Julia.  But  this  he  did  with 
extreme  reluctance  ;  for,  besides  having  the  warmest  attach- 
ment to  Agrippina,  he  was  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of 
Julio,  who  had  made  indecent  advances  to  him  during  the 
lifedme  of  her  fermer  husband ;  and  that  she  was  a  woman  of 
loose  character,  was  the  general  opinion.  At  divorolug  Agrip- 
.  flsaheMtthe  deepest r^;ret ;  and  upon  meeting  her  aftv 
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wards,  he  looked  after  her  with  eyes  so  passionately  expres- 
Bive  of  affection,  that  care  was  taken  she  should  nerer  again 
corae  in  his  sight.  At  first,  however,  he  lived  quietly  and 
happily  with  Julia ;  but  a  rupture  soon  ensued,  which  be- 

/came  BO  violeat,  that  after  the  loss  of  their  son,  the  pledge  of 
their  union,  who  was  horn  at  Aquileia  and  died  in  infancy,'  he 
never  would  sleep  with  her  more.  He  lost  his  brother  Drusiw 
in  Gerraany,  and  brought  his  body  to  Eome,  travelling  all  the 
way  on  foot  before  it. 

YIII.  When  he  first  applied  himself  to  civil  affairs,  he 
defended  the  several  causes  of  king  Arohelaus,  the  Trallians, 
and  the  Thessaliaas,  before  Augustus,  who  sat  as  judge  at  the 
trials.  He  addressed  the  senate  on  behalf  of  the  Laodiceans, 
the  Thyatireans,  and  Chians,  who  had  suffered  greatly  by  an 
earthquake,  and  implored  relief  from  Rome.  He  prosecuted 
Fannius  Ctepio,  who  had  been  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  with 
Varro  Mursena  against  Augustus,  and  procured  sentence  of 
condemnation  agaiust  him.  Amidst  all  this,  he  had  besides 
to  superintend  two  departments  of  the  administration,  that  of 
supplying  the  city  with  com,  which  was  then  very  Bcarce, 
and  that  of  clearing  the  houses  of  correction'  throughout  Italy, 
the  masters  of  which  had  fallen  under  the  odious  suspicion  of 
seizing  and  keeping  confined,  not  only  travellers,  but  those 
whom  the  fear  of  being  obliged  to  serve  in  the  army  had  driven 
to  seek  refuge  in  such  places. 

IX.  He  made  his  first  campaign,  as  a  military  tribune,  in  the 
Cautabrian  war.'  Afterwards  he  led  an  army  into  the  East,' 
y  where  he  restored  the  kingdom  of  Armenia  to  Tigranes ;  and 
seated  on  a  tribunal,  put  a  crown  upon  hia  head.  He  like- 
wise recovered  from  the  Parthians  the  standards  which  they 
had  taken  from  Crassus.  He  nest  governed,  for  nearly  a  year, 
the  proviace  of  Gallia  Cooiata,  which  was  then  in  great  dis- 
order, on  account  of  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians,  and  the 
feuds  of  the  chiefs.  He  afterwards  commanded  in  the  several 
wars  against  the  EheetianB,  Yindelicians,  I'annoDians,  and  Ger- 
mans. IntheEhsetianand  Vindelieian  wars,  he  subdned  the 
nations  in  the  Alps ;  and  tn  the  Fannonian  wars  the  Bruoi,  and 
I  I.U.C.  73[>.  >  See  before,  in  the  reij^  of  Avgdiitcs,  c.  vjuL 
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the  Dalmatians.  In  the  Gfetman  war,  he  transplanted  into  Oaul 
forty  thciiieand  of  the  enemy  who  had  submitted,  and  assigned 
them  lands  near  the  banks  of  the  Khine.  For  these  actions, 
he  entered  the  city  with  an  ovation,  but  riding  in  a  chariot,  and 
ia  said  by  some  to  have  be^at  the  first  that  ever  wae  honoured 
with  this  distinction.  He  filled  early  the  principal  offices 
of  etate;  and  passed  through  the  qmestorship,'  pnetorship," 
and  consuiate*  almost  successively.  After  some  interval,  he 
was  chosen  consul  a  second  time,  and  held  the  trihunitian 
authority  duiing  five  years. 

X.  SuiTouoded  by  all  this  prosperity,  in  the  prime  of  life 
and  in  esoellent  health,  he  suddenly  formed  the  resolution  of 
withdrawing  to  a  greater  distance  from  Home.'  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  this  was  the  result  of  disgust  for  hie  wife,  whom 
he  neither  durst  accuse  nor  divorce,  and  the  connection  with 
whom  became  every  day  mote  intolerable ;  or  to  prevent  that 
indifference  towards  him,  which  his  constant  residence  in  the 
city  might  produce;  or  in  the  hope  of  supporting  and  im- 
proving by  absence  his  authority  in  the  state,  if  the  public 
should  hare  occasion  for  his  service.  Some  are  of  opinion, 
that  as  Augustua'a  sons  were  now  grown  up  to  years  of 
maturiiU',  he  voluntarily  relinq^uished  the  possession  he  had 
long  enjoyed  of  the  seeond  place  in  the  government,  as  Agrippa 
had  done  before  him;  who,  when  M.  Marcellus  was  advuiced 
to  public  offices,  retired  to  Mitylene,  that  he  might  not  seem 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  promotion,  or  in  any  respect  lessen 
him  by  his  presence.  The  same  reason  likewise  Tiberius  gave 
afterwards  for  his  retirement ;  but  his  pretext  at  this  time 
was,  that  he  was  satiated  with  honours,  and  desirous  of  being 
relieved  from  the  fatigue  of  business ;  requesting  therefore  that 
he  might  have  leave  to  withdraw.  And  neither  the  earnest 
enteeatica  of  his  mother,  nor  the  complaint  of  his  father-in- 
law  made  even  in  the  senate,  that  he  was  deserted  by  him, 
'  could  prevail  upon  him  to  alter  -hie  resolution.  Upon  their 
perustihg  in  the  design,  of  detaining  him,  he  refused  to  taks 
any  sustenanee  for  four  days  together.  At  last,  having  ob- 
tained permission,  leaving  his  wife  and  son  at  Itome,  he  pn)> 
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ceeded  to  Ostia,'  without  exchanging  a  word  with  those  who 
attended  him,  and  haying  embraced  but  rery  few  peiBone  at 
parting. 

XI.  From  Oatia,  journeying  along  the  coast  of  Campania, 
be  halted  awhile  on  receiving  intelligence  of  Augustua'a  being 
taken  ill,  but  this  giving  rise  to  a  rumour  that  he  stayed  with 
a  view  to  something  extraordinary,  be  6aUed  with  the  wind 
almost  full  against  him,  and  arrived  at  llhodes,  having  been 
struck  witli  the  pleasantness  and  healthinesa  of  the  island 
at  the  time  of  his  landing  there  in  his  return  tcoia  Armenia. 
Here  contenting  himself  with  a  small  house,  and  a  villa  not 
much  larger,  near  the  town,  he  led  entirely  a  private  life, 
taking  his  walks  sometimes  about  the  Gymnasia,'  without 
any  lictor  or  other  attendant,  and  returning  the  civilities  of 
the  Greeks  with  almost  as  mnch  complaisance  as  if  he  bad 
been  upon  a  level  with  them.  One  morning,  in  settling  the 
course  of  his  daily  excursion,  he  happened  to  say,  that  he  sboiild 
visit  all  the  sick  people  in  the  town.  This  being  not  rightly 
understood  by  those  about  him,  the  sick  were  brought  into 
a  public  portico,  and  ranged  in  order,  according  to  their 
several  distempers.  Sfang  extremely  embarrassed  by  this  un- 
expected occurrence,  he  was  for  some  time  inreBolnte  how  he 
should  act ;  but  at  last  he  determined  to  go  round  them  all, 
and  make  an  apology  for  the  mistake  even  to  the  meanest 
amongst  them,  and  such  as  were  entirely  unknown  to  him. 
One  instance  only  is  mentioned,  in  which  he  appeared  to  ex- 
erdse  his  tribunitian  authority.  Seing  a  constant  attendant 
upon  the  schools  and  lectore-rooms  of  the  professors  of  the 
l/  liberal  arts,  on  oecanon  of  a  quarrel  amongst  the  wrangling 

'  OatU.  at  Ihe  mouth  of  the  llbeT,  about  thirteen  milea  from  the  city, 
WM  founded  by  AncHs  Martiug.  Being  the  port  (rf  a  city  like  Rome, 
it  could  not  fail  to  become  opulent ;  and  it  irai  a  plaee  of  much  resort, 
ornkmeDted  with  Ane  edHcM,  and  the  ennroas  "  never  ^ling  of  pasture 
in  the  mmmn  time,  and  in  the  winter  covered  with  roaes  and  other 
flowers."  The  port  having  been  filled  op  with  the  depoaitiona  of  the 
Tibf  r,  it  became  deserted,  and  i»  now  abandoned  to  misery  and  malaria. 
Tlie  biihopric  of  Oatia  being  the  oldest  in  the  Roman  tburch,  ita  bishop 
baa  always  r«tdned  sotue  peculiar  priviteges. 

'  The  Gfimftif  were  places  of  exercise,  and  received  thdr  name  from 
tb«  Oreek  word  signi^ng  naked,  became  the  contending  partiet  vion 
Mthiof  but  drawers. 
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wphiete,  in  which  he  interpoeed  to  reconcile  them,  some  per- 
son took  the  liberty  to  abuse  him  as  an  intruder,  and  partial 
in  the  affair.  Upon  this,  ■withdrawing  privately  home, 
he  suddenly  returned  attended  by  his  offiuers,  and  sum- 
moning hia  accuser  before  his  tribunal,  by  a  public  crier, 
ordered  him  to  be  taken  to  prison.  Afterwai'da  he  received 
tidings  that  his  wife  Julia  had  been  condemned  for  her  lewd- 
ness and  adultery,  and  that  a  bill  of  divorce  had  been  sent  to 
her  in  his  name,  by  the  authority  of  Augustus.  Though  he 
secretly  rejoiced  at  this  intelligence,  he  thought  it  incumbent 
upon  him,  in  point  of  decency,  to  interpose  in  her  behalf  by 
fi^quent  letters  to  Augustus,  and  to  allow  her  to  retain  the 
presents  which  he  had  made  her,  notwithstanding  the  little 
regard  she  merited  from  him.  When  the  period  of  his  tribu- 
nitian  authority  expired,'  declaring  at  last  that  he  had  no  other 
object  in  his  retirement  than  to  ayoid  all  Huapicibn  of  rivalship 
with  Caius  and  Lucins,  he  petitioned  that,  since  he  was  now 
secure  in  that  respect,  aa  they  were  come  to  the  age  of  man- 
hood, and  would  easily  maintain  themselves  in  possession  of 
the  second  place  in  the  state,  he  might  be  permitted  to  visit 
his  friends,  whom  he  was  very  desirous  of  seeing.  But  his 
request  was  denied ;  and  he  was  advised  to  lay  aside  all  con* 
cem  for  his  friends,  whom  he  had  been  so  eager  to  greet. 

XII.  He  therefore  continued  at  Rhodes  much  against  hia 
wiU,  obtaining,  with  difficulty,  through  his  mother,  the  title 
of  Augustus's  Ueatenant,  to  cover  his  disgrace.  He  thence- 
forth Hved,  however,  not  only  m  a  private  person,  but  as  one 
BU8pecl«d  and  under  apprehension,  retiring  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  and  avoiding  the  visits  of  those  who  sailed  that  way, 
which  were  very  frequent ;  for  no  one  passed  t*  take  command 
of  an  army,  or  the  government  of  a  province,  without  touching 
at  Rhodes.  But  there  were  fresh  reasons  for  increased  anxiety. 
For  crossing  over  to  Saraos,  on  a  visit  to  his  step-son  Caius, 
■who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  the  East,  he  found  him  pre- 
possessed against  him,  by  the  insinuations  of  Marcus  LolUns, 
his  companion  and  director,  He  likewise  fell  under  suepidoa 
of  sending  by  some  centurions  who  had  been  promoted  by  iiim- 
celf,  upon  their  return  to  the  oamp  after  a  liiriough,  mysterioua 
meuagea  to  aeveral  peraons  there,  intended,  ^parently,  to 
1  A.U.C.  762. 
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tamper  with  them  for  a  revolt.  This  jealousy  respecting  bti 
designa  being  intimated  to  him  by  AugustuB,  he  begged  re- 
peatedly that  Bome  person  of  any  of  the  three  Orders  might  be 
placed  as  a  spj  upon  him  in  every  thing  he  either  said  or  did, 

XIII.  He  laid  aside  likewise  his  usual  exercises  of  riding 
Knd  arms ;  and  quitting  the  Bomau  habit,  made  use  of  the 
Pallium  and  Crepida.'  In  this  condition  he  continued  almost 
two  years,  becoming  daily  an  object  of  increasing  contempt  and 
odium;  insomuch  that  the  people  of  Nismes  pulled  down  all 
the  images  and  statues  of  him  ia  their  town  ;  and  upon  men- 
tion being  made  of  him  at  table  one  of  the  company  said  to 
CaiuB,  "  I  will  sail  over  to  Rhodes  iromediately,  if  you  desire 
me,  and  bring  you  the  head  of  the  exile  ;"  for  that  was  the 
appellation  now  given  him.  Thus  alarmed  not  only  by  appre- 
hensions, but  real  danger,  he  renewed  his  solicitations  for  leave 
to  return  ;  and,  seconded  by  the  moat  urgent  supplications  of 
his  mother,  he  at  last  obtained  his  request ;  to  which  an  acci- 
dent somewhat  contributed.  Augustus  had  resolved  to  deter- 
mine nothing  in  the  affeir,  but  with  the  consent  of  his  eldest 
Bon.     The  latter  was  at  that  time  out  of  humour  with  Marcus 

/  Iiolljus,  and  therefore  easily  disposed  to  be  favourable  to  his 
fether-in-law.  Caius  thus  acquiescing,  he  was  recalled,  but 
upon  condition  that  he  should  take  no  concern  whatever  in  the 
administration  of  affairs. 

XIV.  He  returned  to  Home  after  an  absence  of  nearly  eight 
years,'  with  great  and  confident  hopes  of  his  future  elevation, 
which  he  had  entertained  from  his  youth,  in  consequence  of 
various  prodigies  and  predictions.  Tor  Livia,  when  pregnant 
with  him,  being  anxious  to  discover,  by  different  modes  of  divi- 
nation, whether  her  offspring  would  be  a  son,  amongst  others, 
took  an  egg  from  a  hen  that  was  sitting,  and  kept  it  warm 
with  her  own  hands,  and  those  of  her  maids,  by  turns,  until  a 
ftne  cock-chicken,  with  a  large  comb,  was  hatched.  Scribonius. 

y/  the  astrologer,  predicted  great  things  of  him  when  he  was  a 
mere  child.  "He  will  come  in  time,"  said  the  prophet,  "to 
be  even  a  king,  but  without  the  usual  badge  of  royal  dignity ;" 
the  rule  of  the  CtesarB  being  as  yet  unknown.  When  he  was 
'  The  cloak  and  slippers,  u  distinguished  from  ike  Boman  toga  anl 
ihMk  '  A.D.o.  J&i. 
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makiug  his  first  expedition,  and  leading  his  annj  through 
Macedonia  into  Syria,  the  altars  which  had  been  formerly  con- 
secrated at  Philippi  by  the  victorious  legions,  blazed  suddenly 
with  spontaneous  fires.  Soon  after,  as  he  was  marching  to 
Illyricum,  he  stopped  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Geryon,  near 
Padua ;  and  having  drawn  a  lot  by  which  he  was  desired  to 
throw  golden  tali  into  the  fountain  of  Aponus,'  for  an  answer 
!  to  his  inquiries,  he  did  so,  and  the  highest  numbers  came  up. 
And  those  very  tali  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fountain.  A  few  days  before  his  leaving  Rhodes,  an  eagle,  a 
bird  never  before  seen  in  that  island,  perched  on  the  top  of  his 
house.  And  the  day  before  he  received  intelligence  of  tho 
permission  granted  him  to  return,  as  he  was  changing  his  dress, 
his  tujiie  appeared  to  be  all  on  fire.  He  then  likewise  had 
a  remarkable  proof  of  the  skill  of  Thrasyllus,  the  astrologer, 
whom,  for  his  proficiency  in  philosophical  researches,  he  had 
taken  into  his  family.  For,  upon  sight  of  the  ship  which 
brought  the  intelligence,  he  said,  good  news  was  coming ; 
whereas  every  thing  going  wrong  before,  and  quite  contrary 
to  his  predictions,  Tiberius  had  intended  that  very  moment, 
when  they  were  walking  together,  to  throw  him  into  the  sea, 
as  an  impostor,  and  one  to  whom  he  had  too  hastily  entrusted 
his  aecreta. 

XV,  Upon  his  return  to  Home,  having  introduced  his  son 
DruBus  into  the  forum,  he  immediately  removed  from  Pompey's 
house,  in  the  Carina;,  to  the  gardens  of  Meetenas,  on  the 
Esquiiine,'  and  resigned  himself  entirely  to  his  ease,  perform- 
ing only  the  common  oiBoes  of  civihty  in  private  life,  without 
any  preferment  in  the  government.  But  Gains  and  tueiua 
being  both  carried  off  in  the  space  of  three  years,  he  was 
adopted  by  Augustus,  along  with  their  brother  Agrippa ;  being 
obliged  in  the  first  place  to  adopt  Crennonicus,  his  brother's 
son.     After  his  adoption,  he  never  more  acted  as  master  of  a 

■  This  fountain,  in  the  EugKnlaa  hills,  near  Padua,  famous  for  iti 
miuera!  waters,  is  celebrated  by  C1audi«n  in  one  of  his  elegies, 

>  The  street  called  Cerinis,  at  Home,  has  been   mentioned  before  i 
Auovs'TtJa,  c.  V.  -,  and  also  Mncenas'  house  on  the  Eaquiline,  ib.  c.  Uxii. 
The  gardens  were  formed  on  ground  without  the  walls,  and  befMe  xtti 
tt  a  cemeCerf  for  malefactors,  and  the  lower  classes.    Horace  •>;»— 
Nunc  licet  Esquiliis  habitare  salubritius,  atque 
Aggere  Id  ap.-ico  spaiiari. — Sal.  1.  i.  viii.  13. 
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family,  nor  exercised,  in  the  emallest  degree,  the  rights  which 
he  had  lost  by  it.  Eor  he  neither  disposed  of  anything  in  the 
iray  of  gift,  nor  manumitted  a  slave ;  nor  b3  much  as  received 
any  estate  left  him  by  will,  nc»r  any  legacy,  without  reckoning 
it  OB  a  part  of  his  peouliam  or  property  held  under  his  father. 
From  that  day  forward,  nothing  was  omitted  that  might  con- 
tribute to  the  advancement  of  hia  grandeur,  and  mach  more, 
'  when,  upon  Agrippa  being  discarded  and  banished,  it  waa 
evident  tii&t  the  hope  of  auccession  rested  upon  him  alone. 

XVI.  The  tribuaitaan  authority  waa  again  conferred  upon 
hjm  for  five  yeai;8i-and  a  commiesion  given  him  to  settle  the 
affairs  of  Glermtihy.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Farthians,  after 
having  had  an  audience  of  Augustus,  were  ordered  to  apply  to 
him  likewise  in  his  province.  But  on  receiving  intelligence 
of  an  insurrection  in  lllyricum,'  he  went  over  to  superintend 
the  management  of  that  new  war,  which  proved  the  most  seri- 
ous of  all  the  foreign  wars  since  the  Carthaginian.  This  he 
conducted  during  three  years,  with  fifteen  legions  and  an  equal 
number  of  auxiliary  forces,  under  great  difficulties,  and  an 
extreme  scarcity  of  com.  And  though  he  was  several  times 
recalled,  he  noverthelesB  persisted ;  fearing  lest  an  enemy  so 
powerfii,  and  so  near,  should  fall  upon  the  army  in  their 
retreat  This  resolution  was  attended  with  good  success ;  for 
he  at  last  reduced  to  complete  subjection  all  lUyricum,  lying 
between  Italy  and  the  kingdom  of  Noricnm,  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
the  rivei  Danube,  and  the  Adriatic  gulf. 

XVII.  The  glory  he  acquired  by  these  successes  received 
an  increase  firom  die  conjuncture  in  which  they  happened. 
For  almost  about  that  very  time'  Quintiliua  Varus  was  cut  off 
with  three  legions  in  Germany;  and  it  was  generally  believed 
that  the  victorious  Germans  would  have  joined  the  Pannonians, 
had  not  the  war  of  IJlyricum  been  previously  concluded.  A 
triumph,  therefore,  besides  many  other  great  honoui-s,  was 
decreed  him.  Some  proposed  that  the  surname  of  "  Panno- 
WeuB,"  others  that  of  "  Invincible,"  and  others,  of  "  Pius," 
ehouU  be  conferred  on  biTti ;  but  Augustus  interposed,  ei^aging 
for  him  that  he  would  bo  satisfied  with  that,  to  which  ha 
wonld  succeed  at  his  death.    He  postponed  his  triumph,  he- 

'  4.U.O.  757.  »  A.II.C.  780.  ■  A.U.O.  782. 
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cause  the  state  was  at  that  time  under  great  affliction  for  tha 
disaster  of  Varus  and  his  army.  Nevertheless,  he  entered  the 
city  in  a  triumphal  robe,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  mounting  a 
tribunal  in  the  Septa,  sat  with  Augustus  between  the  two 
consuls,  whilst  the  senate  gare  tieir  attendance  standing  j 
whence,  after  he  had  saluted  the  people,  he  Was  attended  by 
them  in  procession  to  the  several  temples, 

XVin.  Next  year  he  went  again  to  Germany,  where  finding 
that  the  defeat  of  Varus  was  occasioned  by  the  rashness  and 
negligence  of  the  commander,  he  thought  proper  to  he  guided 
in  everything  by  the  adviw  of  a  council  of  war ;  whereas,  at 
other  times,  he  used  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment, 
and  considered  himself  alone  as  su£B.oJently  qualified  for  the 
direction  of  affairs.  He  likewise  used  more  cautions  than  uaual. 
Having  to  pass  the  Ehine,  he  restricted  the  whole  convoy  within 
certain  hmits,  and  stationing  himself  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
would  not  suffer  the  waggons  to  cross  the  river,  until  he  had 
searched  them  at  the  water-side,  to  see  that  they  carried  no- 
thing but  what  was  allowed  or  necessa^.  Beyond  the  Rhine, 
such  was  his  way  of  living,  that  he  took  his  meals  sitting  oa 
the  bare  ground,'  and  often  passed  the  night  without  a  tent; 
and  his  regular  orders  for  the  day,  as  well  as  those  upon 
sudden  emergencies,  he  gave  in  writing,  with  this  injunc- 
tion, that  in  case  of  any  doubt  as  fo  the  meaning  of  them, 
they  should  apply  to  him  for  satisfaction,  even  at  any  hour  of 
the  night. 

XIX.  He  maintained  the  strictest  discipline  amongst  the 
troops ;  reviving  many  old  customs  relative  to  punishing 
and  degrading  offenders;  setting  a  mark  of  disgrace  even 
upon  the  commander  of  a  legion,  for  sending  a  few  soldiers 
with  one  of  his  freedmen  across  the  river  for  the  purpose  of 
hunting.  Though  it  was  his  desire  to  leave  as  little  as  pos- 
sible in  the  power  of  fortune  or  accident,  yet  he  alwaji! 
engaged  the  enemy  with  more  confidence  when,  in  his  night, 
watches,  the  lamp  failed  and  went  out  of  itself ;  trusting,  as  he 
Baid,  in  an  omen  which  bad  never  failed  him  and  his  ancestoTS 
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in  all  their  commands.  But,  in  the  midst  of  victory,  he  was 
very  near  being  aasaBBinated  by  some  Bructerian,  wlio  mixii^ 
■with  those  about  him,  and  being  discovered  by  Ha  trepidation, 
was  put  to  the  torture,  and  coni'essed  hia  intended  crime. 

XX.  After  two  years,  he  returned  from  Gennany  to  the 
city,  and  celebrated  the  triumph  which  he  had  deferred, 
attended  by  his  lieutenants,  for  whom  he  had  procured  the 
honour  of  triumphal  ornaments.'     Before  he  turned  to  ascend 

^y  the  capitol,  he  alighted  from  his  chariot,  and  knelt  before 
'  his  fiither,  who  sat  by,  to  superintend  the  solemnity.  Bato, 
the  Pannonian  chief,  he  sent  to  Eaveana,  loaded  with  rich  pre- 
sents, in  gratitude  for  his  having  sutfered  him  and  his  army  to 
retire  from  a  position  in  which  he  had  so  enclosed  them,  that 
they  were  entirely  at  his  mercy.     He  afterwards  gave  the 

ly  people  a  dinner  at  a  thousand  tables,  besides  thirty  sesterces 
to  each  man.  He  likewise  dedicated  the  temple  of  Concord," 
and  that  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  which  had  been  erected  out  of 
the  spoils  of  the  war,  in  his  own  and  his  brother's  name. 

XXI.  A  law  having  been  not  long  after  carried  by  the 
consuls'  for  hia  being  appointed  a  colleague  with  Augustus  in 
the  administration  of  the  provinces,  and  in  taking  the  census, 
when  that  was  finished  he  went  into  lUyricum.*  But  being 
hastily  recalled  during  his  journey,  he  found  Augustus  alive 
indeed,  but  past  all  hopes  of  recovery,  and  was  with  him  in 
private  a  whole  day.  I  know,  it  is  generally  believed,  that 
wponTiberius's  quitting  the  room,  after  their  private  conference, 
those  who  were  in  waiting  overheard  Augustus  say,  "  Ah ! 
unhappy  Koman  people,  to  be  ground  by  the  jaws  of  such  a 
Blow  devourer!"  Nor  am  I  ignorant  of  its  heing  reported  by 
Bome,  that  Augustus  so  openly  and  nndiaguiaedly  condemned 
the  Boumess  of  his  temper,  that  sometimes,  upon  his  coming 
in,  he  would  break  off  any  jocular  conversation  in  which  he 
was  engaged ;  and  that  he  was  only  prevailed  upon  by  the 

'  A.lT.0.  765. 

'  The  portico  of  the  temple  of  Concord  is  stilt  standing  on  the  side  of 
the  forum  nearest  the  capitol.  It  coasisla  of  six  Ionic  columns,  each  of 
one  piece,  and  of  alight-coloured  granite,  irith  bases  and  capitals  of  white 
mnrbEe,  and  two  columns  at  the  angles.  The  temple  of  Castor  and  PoUai 
lot  been  mentioned  before !  Jul,  c.  x. 

•  A.O.C.  766.  '  A.C.G.  :67. 
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importunity  of  his  -wife  to  adopt  him ;  or  actuated  by  the 
ambitious  view  of  recommending  his  own  memory  firom  a 
comparison  with  such  a  suceeHsor.  Tet  I  must  hold  to  tbia 
opinion,  that  a  prince  bo  extremely  circumapect  and  prudent 
as  he  was,  did  nothing  rashly,  especially  in  an  affair  of  so 
great  importance;  but  that,  upon  weighing  the  vices  and 
virtues  of  Tiberius  with  each  other,  he  judged  the  latter  to 
preponderate ;  and  this  the  rather  since  he  swore  publicly,  in 
an  assembly  of  the  people,  that  "  he  adopted  him  for  the  public 
good."  Besides,  in  several  of  his  letters,  he  extols  him  as  a  , 
consummate  general,  and  the  only  security  of  the  Boman  ^ 
people.  Of  such  declarations  I  subjoin  the  following  instances; 
"Farewell,  my  dear  Tiberius,  and  may  success  attend  you, 
whibt  you  are  waning  for  me  and  the  Muses.'  Farewell,  my 
my  most  dear,  and  (as  I  hope  to  prosper)  most  gallant  man, 
and  accomplished  general."  Again.  "The  disposition  of 
your  summer  quarters  ?  In  truth,  ray  dear  Tiberius,  1  do  not 
think,  that  amidst  so  many  difBculties,  and  with  an  army  so 
little  disposed  for  action,  any  one  could  have  behaved  more 
prudently  than  you  have  done.  All  those  likewise  who  were 
with  you,  acknowledge  that  this  verse  is  applicable  to  you  :" 

Unus  homo  nobia  vigilatula  restjtuit  nm? 
One  man  by  yigilance  reaKiied  the  sUte. 
"  'Whenever,"  he  says,  "  any  thing  happens  that  requires  more 
■  than  ordinary  consideration,  or  I  am  out  of  humour  upon  any 
occasion,  I  still,  by  Hercules !  long  for  my  dear  Tiberius ;  and 
those  lines  of  Homer  frequently  occur  to  my  thoughts  :" 
Tourou  S'  isvBfiiinuo  xal  ix  'nifOi  aiSe/iiymo 
'Aftifitn  veeT^<rai/if>,  exti  a^/si  oJSi  vepHai.^ 
Bold  from  his  prudence,  I  Could  ev'n  aspire 
To  dare  nith  him  the  burning  age  of  bee. 

"  "When  I  hear  and  read  that  you  ore  much  impaired  by  the 

'  Augustus  interlards  this  epistle,  and  that  subsequently  quoted,  sith 
Greek  leatences  and  phrases,  of  which  Ibis  is  one.  it  is  so  obscure,  that 
contmeDtator)  suppose  that  it  it  a  niia-reading,  but  arp  not  agreed  on  iC» 
drift. 

'  A  Terse  •n  which  the  worn  id  ilaiics  is  Bobslltdted  for  eunrtamfc, 
.noted  from  Ennius,  who  applied  it  to  Fabiua  Maiiinua. 

'  Iliad,  B.  X.  Diomede  is  speikin;  of  Ulyeses.  where  he  Mkt  thM  at 
caaj-  »ccaaipany  him  aa  a  spy  iaiu  the  Trojtui  Gamp. 
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continui'd  flitiguea  j-ou  uadergo,  mav  the  gods  confound  mo  if 
Injr  whole  frame  does  not  tremble !  So  I  beg  you.  to  spare 
yourself,  lest,  if  we  should  hear  of  your  being  ill,  the  news 
prove  fatal  both  to  me  and  your  mother,  and  the  Roman  people 
fihould  be  in  peril  for  tie  safety  of  the  empire.  It  matters 
nothing  whether  I  be  well  or  no,  if  you  be  not  well.  I  pray 
heaven  preserve  you  for  ns,  and  bless  you  with  health  both 
now  and  ever,  if  the  gods  have  any  regard  for  the  Boman 
people," 

XXII.  He  did  not  make  tte  death  of  Augustus  public,  until 
^/    he  had  taken  off  youn?  Agrippa.     He  was  slain  by  a  tribune 

who  commanded  his  gaard,  upon  reading  a  written  order  for 
that  purpose :  respecting  which  order,  it  was  then  a  doubt, 
whether  Augustus  left  it  in  his  last  moments,  to  prevent  any 
occasion  of  public  disturbance  after  his  decease,  or  Livia  issued 
/It,  in  the  name  of  Augustus  ;  and  whether  with  the  knowledge 
of  Tiberias  or  not.  When  the  tribune  came  to  inform  him 
that  he  had  executed  his  command,  he  replied,  "  I  commanded 
yoa  no  such  thing,  and  you  must  answer  for  it  to  the  senate;" 
avoiding,  as  it  seems,  the  odium  of  the  act  for  that  time.  And 
the  affair  was  soon  buried  in  silence. 

XXIII.  Having  summoned  the  senate  to  meet  by  virtue  of 
his  tribnnitian  authority,  and  begun  a  mournful  speech,  he 
drew  a  deep  sigh,  as  if  unable  to  support  himself  under  his 
affliction ;  end  wishing  that  not  his  voice  only,  hut  his  very 
breath  of  life,  might  fwl  him,  gave  his  speech  to  his  son  Dru- 
sus  (o  read,  Augustus's  will  was  then  brought  in,  and  read 
by  a  freedman ;  none  of  the  witnesses  to  it  being  admitted, 
but  such  as  were  of  the  senatorian  order,  the  rest  owning 
their  hand-writing  without  doors.  The  will  began  thus  : 
"  Since  my  ill-fortune  has  deprived  me  of  my  two  sons,  CaiuE 
and  Lucius,  let  Tiberius  Ciesar  he  heir  to  two-thirds  of  my 
etrtate.""  These  words  countenanced  the  suspicion  of  those 
who  were  of  opinion,  that  Tiberius  waa  appointed  successor 
more  out  of  necessity  than  choice,  since  Augustus  could  not 
refrain  from  prefecing  his  will  in  that  manner, 

XXIV.  Though  he  made  no  scruple  to  assume  and  exeroisa 
immediately  the  imperial  authority,  by  giving  orders  that  ho 
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■iKtuld  be  sttended  by  the  guardH,  who  were  tbe  aecority  and 
badge  of  the  supreme  power;  yet  he  affected,  by  a  moat  im- 
pudent piece  of  acting,  to  refuse  it  for  a  long  time ;  on«  while 
flliarply  lepreliending  his  frieada  who  entreated  him  to  accept 
it,  as  little  knowing  what  a  monster  the  government  was; 
another  while  keeping  in  suspense  the  senate,  when  they  im- 
plored him  and  threw  theniBelves  at  his  foet,  by  ambiguous 
answers,  and  a  crafly  kind  of  dissimulation ;  insomuch  that 
ecrme  were  out  of  patience,  and  one  cried  out,  during  the  con- 
fusion, "  Either  let  him  accept  it,  or  decline  it  at  once ;"  and 
a  second  told  him  to  his  face,  "  Others  are  slow  to  perform 
what  they  promise,  but  you  are  slow  to  promise  what  you  ac- 
tually perform."  At  last,  as  if  forced  to  it,  and  complaining 
of  the  miserable  and  burdensome  service  imposed  upon  him, 
he  accepted  the  government ;  not,  however,  without  giving 
hopes  of  his  resigning  it  some  time  or  other.  The  exact  words 
he  used  were  these  :  "  Until  the  time  shall  come,  when  ye 
may  think  it  reasonable  to  give  some  rest  to  my  old  age." 

XXV.  The  cause  of  his  long  demur  was  fear  of  the  dangeM 
which  threatened  him  on  all  hands ;  insomuch  that  he  said, 
"  I  have  got  a  wolf  by  the  eaia."  For  a  slave  of  Agrippa'B, 
Clemens  by  name,  had  drawn  together  u  considerable  force  to  I 
revenge  his  master's  death  i  Lucius  Scribonius  Libo,  a  senator 
of  the  first  distinction,  was  secretly  fomenting  a  rebellion  t  and 
the  troops  both  in  Iliyricum  and  Germany  were  mutinoiis. 
Both  armies  insisted  upon  high  demands,  particularly  that 
their  pay  should  be  made  equal  ffl  that  of  the  pretorian, 
guards.  The  army  in  Germany  absolutely  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge a  prince  who  was  not  their  own  choice ;  and  urged, 
with  all  possible  importunity,  Gcrmanieus,'  who  commanded 
them,  to  take  the  government  on  himself,  though  he  obsti- 
nately refused  it.  It  was  Tiberius's  apprehension  from  this 
quarter,  which  made  him  request  the  senate  to  assign  him 
Bome  part  only  in  the  administration,  such  as  they  should  judgo 
proper,  since  no  man  could  be  sufficient  for  the  whole,  without 
one  or  more  to  assist  him.  He  pretended  likewise  to  be  in  a 
bad  statti  of  health,  that  Germanicus  might  the  more  patiently 
wait  in  hopes  of  speedily  succeeding  him,  or  at  least  of  being 
I  Tiberius  had  adnpted  GermKiiiGiu.    See  beibre,  c>  xr.     8M  aIk 
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admitted  to  be  a  colleague  in  the  government.  When  the 
mutinies  in  the  armies  were  suppressed,  he  got  ClemeiiH  into 
/  his  hands  by  stratagem.  That  he  might  not  b^in  his  reigD 
by  an  act  of  severity,  he  did  not  call  Libo  to  an  account  be- 
fore the  senate  until  bis  secoad  year,  being  content,  in  the 
mean  time,  with  taking  proper  precautions  for  his  own  secu- 
rity. For  upon  Libo's  attending  a  sacrifice  amongst  the  high- 
priests,  instead  of  the  usual  knife,  he  ordered  one  of  lead  to  be 
given  him ;  and  when  he  desired  a  private  conference  with 
him,  he  would  not  grant  his  request,  but  on  condition  tbat  bis 
son  Drusus  should  be  present ;  and  as  they  walked  together, 
he  held  him  fast  by  the  right  hand,  under  the  pretence  ol 
leaning  upon  him,  untU  the  eonversatioB  was  over. 

XXVI.  "When  he  was  delivered  from  his  apprehensions,  his 
behaviour  at  first  was  unassuming,  and  he  did  not  carry  him- 
self much  above  the  level  of  a  private  person ;  and  of  the  many 
and  great  honours  offered  him,  he  accepted  but  few,  and  such 
as  wore  very  moderate.  His  birth-day,  which  happened  to  fall 
at  the  time  of  the  Plebeian  Cireensian  games,  he  with  difficulty 
suffered  to  be  honoured  with  the  addition  of  only  a  single  chariot, 
drawn  by  two  horsea.  He  forbad  temples,  flamens,  or  priests  to 
be  appointed  for  him,  as  likewise  the  erection  of  auy  statues 
or  effigies  for  him,  vrilhout  his  permission ;  and  this  he  granted 
only  on  condition  that  they  ^ould  not  ^e  placed  amongst  the 
images  of  the  gods,  but  only  amongst  the  ornaments  of  houses. 
He  also  interposed  to  prevent  the  senate  from  swearing  to 
maintain  his  acts ;  and  the  month  of  September  from  being 

^'called  Tiberius,  and  October  being  named  after  Ijvia.  The 
prfflnomen  likewise  of  Empbbob,  with  the  cognomen  of  Fatheb 
OF  HI3  coiTNTBT,  and  a  civic  crown  in  the  vestibule  of  his  house, 
he  would  not  accept.     He  never  used  the  name  of  AgoTrsTtrs, 

y  although  he  inherited  it,  in  any  of  his  letters,  excepting  those 
addressed  to  kings  and  princes.  Nor  had  he  more  than  three 
consulships ;  one  for  a  few  days,  another  for  three  months,  and 
a  third,  during  his  absence  from  the  city,  until  the  ides  Lfif- 
teenth]  of  Hay. 

XXYII.  He  had  such  an  aversion  to  flattery,  that  he  would 
never  suffer  any  senator  to  approach  his  Litter,  as  he  pa^ised 
the  (treets  in  it,  cither  to  pay  him  a  civility,  or  upon  buMuesa 
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AnJ  when  a  man  of  coneular  rank,  in  begging  his  pardon  for 
some  offence  he  had  given  him,  attempted  tfl  fell  at  his  feet, 
he  started  from  him  in  each  haste,  that  he  stumbled  and  fell. 
If  any  compliment  waa  paid  him,  either  in  confersation  or  a 
set  speech,  he  would  not  scruple  to  interrupt  and  reprimand 
the  party,  bhA  alter  what  he  had  said.  Being  once  called 
"lord,"'  by  some  person,  he  desired  that  he  might  no  more 
be  affronted  in  that  manner.  When  another,  to  excit«  vene- 
ration, called  his  occapations  "sacred,"  and  a  third  had  ex- 
pressed himself'  thus :  "  By  your  authority  I  have  waited 
upon  the  senate,"  he  obliged  them  to  change  their  phrases ; 
in  one  of  them  adopting  ^xrgUiWtOTf,  instead  of  "autiiority," 
and  in  the  other,  laborious,  instead  of  "  sacred." 

XXVIII.  He  remained  unmoved  at  all  the  aspersions, 
scandalous  reports,  and  lampoons,  which  were  spread  against 
him  or  his  relations;  declaring,  "  In  a  free  state,  both  the 
tongue  and  the  mind  ought  to  be  free."  Upon  ihe  senates 
desiring  that  some  notice  might  be  taken  of  thoise  offenees,  and 
the  persons  charged  with  them,  he  replied,  "  We  have  not  so 
much  time  upon  our  hands,  that  we  ought  to  involve  ourselves 
in  more  business.  If  you  once  make  an  opening'  for  such  pro- 
ceedings, you  will  soon  have  nothing  else  to  do.  All  private 
quarrels  will  be  brought  before  you  under  that  pretence." 
There  is  also  on  record  another  sentence  used  by  him  in  the 
senate,  which  is  far  from  assuming ;  "  If  he  speaks  otherwise 
of  me,  I  shall  take  care  to  behave  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be 
able  to  give  a  good  account  both  of  my  words  and  actions ;  and 
if  he  persists,  I  shall  hate  him  in  my  turn." 

XXIX.  These  things  were  so  much  the  more  remarkable  in 
him,  because,  in  the  respect  he  paid  to  individaals,  or  the  whole 
body  of  the  senate,  he  went  beyond  all  bounds.  Upon  his 
difP^ng  with  Quintus  Haterius  in  the  senate-hoase,  "  Pardon 
me,  sir,"  he  said,  "I  beseech  you,  if  I  shall,  as  a  senator, 
tipeak  my  mind  very  freely  in  opposition  to  you."  Afterwards, 
addressing  the  senate  in  general,  he  said :  "  Conscript  Pathers, 
I  have  often  said  it  both  now  and  at  other  times,  Uiat  a  good 

'  In  this  he  iitiitaleiS  AiiguBtuB.     Se«  c.  liii.  of  his  life. 
'  Si  kmte  feneatram  apemeriiii,  if  you  open  thai  v.  iiiiiow,  equivalLUt 
to  our  (ihraae,  "  if  you  open  the  doar." 
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and  useful  prince,  wlioin  j-ou  have  lnTeated  with  so  great  and 
absolute  power,  ought  to  be  a  slave  to  the  senate,  to  the  wholB 
body  of  the  people,  and  oftea  to  iudiTiduals  likewise  :  nor  am 
I  sorry  that  I  have  said  it.  I  have  always  found  you  good, 
kind,  and  indulgent  masters,  and  still  find  you  so." 

XXX.  Ho  likewise  introduced  a  certain  show  of  libeiiy,  by 
preserving  to  the  senate  and  magistrates  their  former  majesty 
and  power.  All  afl'airs,  whether  of  great  or  small  import- 
ance, public  or  private,  were  laid  before  the  senate.  Taxes 
and  monopolies,  the  erecting  or  repairing  edifices,  levying  and 
disbanding  soldiers,  the  disposal  of  the  legions  and  auxiliary 
forces  in  the  provinces,  the  appointment  of  generals  for  the 
management  of  extraordinary  wars,  and  the  answers  to  letters 
from  foreign  princes,  were  all  submitted  to  the  senate.  He 
compelled  the  commander  of  a  troop  of  horse,  who  was  accused 
of  robbery  attended  with  violence,  to  plead  his  cause  before 
the  senate.  He  never  entered  the  senate-house  but  unat- 
tended ;  and  being  once  brought  thither  in  a  litter,  because  he 
was  indbposed,  he  dismissed  hia  attendants  at  the  door. 

XXXI.  "When  some  decrees  were  made  contrary  to  hia  opi- 
nion, he  did  not  even  make  any  complaint.  And  though  he 
thought  that  no  magistrates  after  their  nomination  should  be 
allowed  to  absent  themselves  from  the  city,  but  reside  in  it 
constantly,  to  receive  their  honours  in  person,  a  prsetor-eleet 
obtained  liberty  to  depart  under  the  honorary  title  of  a  legate 
at  large.  Again,  when  he  proposed  to  the  senate,  that  the  Tre- 
bians  might  have  leave  granted  Qiem  to  divert  some  money  which 
had  been  left  them  by  vrili  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  new- 
theatre,  to  that  of  making  a  road,  ke  could  not  prevail  to  have 
the  will  of  the  testator  set  aside.  And  when,  upon  a  division 
of  the  house,  he  went  over  to  the  minority,  nobody  followed 
him.  All  oliier  things  of  a  public  nature  were  likewise  trans- 
acted by  the  magistrates,  and  in  the  usual  forms;  the  autho- 
rity of  the  consuls  remaining  so  great,  that  some  ambassadors 
from  Africa  applied  to  them,  and  complained,  that  they  could 
not  have  their  business  dispatched  by  Cresar,  to  whom  they 
had  been  sent.  And  no  wonder ;  since  it  was  observed  that 
be  used  to  rise  up  as  the  consuls  approached,  and  give  them 
tbe  way. 
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XXXII.  He  Teprimemded  some  persons  of  consular  rank  in 
oommand  of  armies,  for  not  writing  to  the  senate  an  account 
of  their  proceedings,  and  for  consulting  him  about  the  dis- 
tiibution  of  military  rewards ;  as  if  they  themselves  had  not 
a  right  to  bestow  them  aa  they  judged  proper.  He  com- 
mended a  pwetor,  who,  on  entering  ofB.ce,  revived  an  old 
GOBtom  of  celebrating  the  memory  of  his  ancestors,  in  a  speech 
to  the  people.  He  attended  the  corpses  of  some  persons  of 
dietinction  to  the  fimeral  pile.  He  displayed  the  same  mo- 
deration with  regard  to  persons  and  things  of  inferior  con- 
sideration. The  magistrates  of  Rhodes,  having  dispatched  to 
Tiim  a  letter  on  public  business,  which  was  not  subscribed, 
he  sent  for  them,  and  without  giving  them  so  much  as  one 
harsh  word,  desired  them  t«  subscribe  it,  and  so  dismissed 
them.  Diogenes,  the  grammarian,  who  used  to  hold  public 
diaquisitions  at  ithodes  every  sabbath-day,  once  refused  him 
admittance  upon  his  coming  to  hear  him  out  of  course,  and 
Bent  him  a  message  by  a  servant,  postponing  his  admission 
until  the  nexth  seventh  day.  Diogenes  afterwards  coming  to  ] 
Eome,  and  waiting  at  his  door  to  be  allowed  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to  him,  he  sent  him  word  to  come  again  at  the  end  of 
seven  years.  To  some  governors,  who  adrised  him  to  load 
the  provinces  with  taxes,  he  answered,  "  It  is  the  part  of  a 
good  tJiepherd  to  shear,  not  flay,  his  sheep." 

XXXIII.  He  assumed  the  sovereignly'  by  slow  degrees, 
and  exercised  it  for  a  long  time  vrith  great  variety  of  conduct^ 
tliough  generally  with  a  due  regard  to  the  public  good.  At 
first  he  only  interposed  io  prevent  ill  management.  Accord- 
ingly, he  rescinded  some  decrees  of  the  senate ;  and  when  the 
magistrates  sat  for  the  administration  of  justice,  he  frequently 
0^^  his  service  as  assessor,  either  taking  his  place  promis- 
cuously amongst  them,  or  seating  himself  ia  a  comer  of  the 
tribunal.  If  a  rumour  prevailed,  that  any  person  under  pro- 
secution was  likely  to  be  acquitted  by  hia  interest,  he  would 
suddenly  make  his  appearance,  and  &om  the  floor  of  the  court, 

'  Prbutpt,  prmc^tui,  «re  the  termi  generally  lued  by  Saetonius  to 
ds*erib«  the  aupreme  authority  leited  in  the  Cenra,  u  Wore  st  thi 
begiDDiDg  of  cl^p.  iiJT,,  distiuguiahed  from  any  terms  which  conieyed 
an  idea  Ot  kingly  power,  the  formi  of  the  republit^  u  vie  have  lately  aeeu. 
Mill  (ubaiitiDg. 
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01  the  prKtor's  bench,  remind  the  judges  of  the  laws,  and  of 
their  oaths,  and  the  nature  of  the  charge  brought  before  them. 
He  likewise  took  upon  himself  the  correction  of  public  morals, 
where  they  tended  to  decay,  either  through  neglect,  or  evil 


XXXIV.  He  reduced  the  expense  of  the  plays  and  publio 
spectaoiea,  by  diminishing  the  aUowanceB  to  actors,  and  cur- 
tailing the  number  of  gladiators.  He  made  grievous  com- 
plaints to  the  senate,  that  the  price  of  Corinthian  Yessels  was 
become  enormous,  and  that  three  mullets  had  been  sold  for 
thirty  thousand  sesterces :  upon  which  he  proposed  that  a 
new  sumptuary  law  should  be  enacted ;  that  the  butehers  and 
other  dealers  in  viands  should  be  subject  to  an  assize,  fixed 
by  the  senate  yearly ;  and  the  tedilea  commiBsioned  to  re-. 
sti'ain  eating-houses  and  taverns,  so  far  as  not  even  to  permit 
the  Bale  of  any  kind  of  pastry.  And  to  encourage  frugalitj 
in  the  public  by  his  own  example,  ho  would  often,  at  hi* 
solemn  feasts,  have  at  his  tables  victuals  which  had  beeq 
served  up  the  day  before,  and  were  partly  eaten,  and  half  fi 
boar,  affiiming,  "  It  has  all  the  same  good  bits  that  the  whole 
had."  He  published  an  edict  against  the  practice  of  people'a 
kissing  each  other  when  they  met;  and  would  not  allow  new-i 
year's  gifts'  to  be  presented  after  the  calends  [the  first]  o! 
January  was  passed.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  retuniin<; 
these  offerings  four-fold,  and  making  them  with  his  own  hand  | 
b\it  being  annoyed  by  the  continual  interruntion  to  which  he 
was  exposed  during  the  whole  month,  by  tSose  who  had  not 
the  opportunity  of  attending  him  on  the  festival,  he  returned 

■  none  after  that  day. 

XXXV.  Married  women  guilty  of  adultery,  though  no! 
prosecuted  publicly,  he  authorised  the  nearest  relations  U> 
punish  by  agreement  among  themselves,  according  to  ancienl 
custom.  He  discharged  a  Boman  knight  from  the  obligatioi| 
of  an  oath  he  had  taken,  never  to  turn  away  his  wife ;  anci 
allowed  bim  ta  divorce  her,  upon  her  being  caught  in  eriminat 
intereourae  with  her  son-in-law,  Women  of  iU-ferae,  divest* 
leg  themselvea  of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  matrons,  had  now 
tiegun  a  practice  of  professing  themselves  prostitutes,  to  aToi<i 

<  Streaat  i  the  French  itrtnoei. 
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tH? puniBhrnent  of  the  laws;  and  the  most  profligate  voung 
men  of  the  secafflriaa  and  equeBtrian  orders,  to  sociire  them- 
selves  against  a  decree  of  the  scnat*,  which  prohibitod  their 
performing  on.  the  stage,  or  in  the  amphitheatre,  vohmtarily 
subjected  themselves  to  as  infamous  eenfence,  by  which  they 
wero  degraded.  All  those  he  banished,  that  none  for  tho 
future  might  evade  by  such  artifices  the  intention  and  efficacy 
of  the  law.  He  stripped  a  senator  of  the  broad  stripes  on  his 
robe,  apon  information  of  his  having  removed  to  his  gardens 
before  the  calends  [the  first]  of  July,  in  order  that  he  might 
afterwards  hire  a  house  cheaper  in  tJie  city.  He  likewise  dis- 
missed another  from  the  office  of  quieator,  for  repudiating,  the 
day  after  he  had  been  lucky  in  drawing  his  lot,  a  wife  whom 
be  had  married  only  tJie  day  before. 

XXXVI.  He  suppressed  all  foreign  religions,  and  the 
Egyptian'  and  Jewish  rites,  obUging  those  who  practised  that 
kind  of  superstition,  to  hum  their  vestments,  and  all  their 
sacred  utensils.  He  dUlaibuted  the  Jewish  youths,  under  the  ' 
pretence  of  military  service,  among  the  piflvinces  noted  for 
an  unhealthy  climate ;  and  dismissed  from  the  city  all  the  rest 
of  that  nation  as  well  as  those  who  were  proselytes  to  that 
religion,'  under  pain  of  slavery  for  life,  unless  they  complied. 
He  also  expelled  the  astrologers ;  but  upon  their  suing  for 
pardon,  and  promising  t<)  renounce  their  profession,  he  revoked 
his  decree. 

XXXVII.  BuL,  above  all  things,  he  was  carefiil  to  keep  the 


'  Siflufia  leetanla.  We  are  strongly  indined  to  think  tbit  the  words 
might  be  rendered  "  similw  aects,"  caniejing  an  allusian  to  the  small  and 
ohacure  bod^  of  Chriitiant,  wbo  were  at  thii  p^iod  generally  confounded 
with  tbe  Jews,  and  aupposed  onlj'  to  difFer  from  tbem  in  some  peculianties 
of  their  JQititutione,  which  Roman  historians  and  magiatratea  di'l  aot  troubta 
thetneelves  to  distinguish.  How  little  even  fhe  well-informed  Suetonial 
knew  of  the  real  facta,  we  shall  lindintheonlf  direct  notice  of  the  Christiana 
contained  in  his  works  (ClaDdi  s  c.  xxv.,  Neho,  c  Xvi,))  but  that 
little  confirms  our  conjecture.  Alt  the  commentaiors,  however,  give  the 
passage  the  turn  retained  in  the  text.  Jnsephus  informs  us  of  the  parti- 
cular iicuurrence  which  led  to  the  ei))iilsiuu  of  the  Jews  from  Uome  t^. 
Tihenai.—Anl,  xviii,  a 
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public  peace  against  robbers,  bm^lars,  and  those  who  wore 
disaffected  to  the  government.  He  therefore  incrcMed  tbe 
number  of  military  stations  throughout  Italy ;  and  formed  « 
camp  at  Rome  for  the  prfletorian  cohorts,  which,  till  then,  had 
been  quartered  in  the  city.  He  suppressed  with  great  severitT 
all  tumults  of  the  people  on  their  first  breaking  out ;  and  took 
every  precaution  to  prevent  them.  Some  pweons  having  been 
killed  in  a  quarrel  which  happened  in  the  theatre,  he  banished 
the  leaders  of  the  parties,  and  the  players  about  whom  the 
disturbance  had  arisen ;  nor  could  all  the  entreaties  of  the 
people  afterwards  prevail  upon  him  to  recall  them.'  The 
people  of  Pollentia  haTing  refused  to  permit  the  removal  of 
the  corpse  of  a  eenturion  of  the  first  rank  from  the  forum, 
until  they  had  extorted  from  his  heirs  a  sum  of  money  for  a. 
public  exhibition  of  gladiators,  he  detached  a  cohort  from  the 
city,  and  another  from  the  kingdom  of  Cottius;'  who  con- 
cealing the  cause  of  their  march,  entered  the  town  by  different, 
gates,  with  their  arms  suddenly  displayed,  and  trumpets 
sounding ;  and  having  seized  the  greatest  part  of  the  people, 
and  the  magistrates,  they  were  imprisoned  for  hfe.  He  abo- 
lished every  where  the  privil^es  of  all  places  of  reftige.  The 
Cyzieenians  having  committed  an  outrage  upon  some  Bomans, 
he  deprived  them  of  the  liberty  they  had  obtained  for  their 
good  services  in  the  Mithridatio  war.  Disturbances  &om 
fbreign  enemies  he  quelled  by  his  lieutenants,  without  erer 
going  against  them  in  person ;  nor  would  he  even  employ  his. 
lieutenants,  but  with  much  reluctance,  and  when  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Princes  who  were  ill-affected  towards  him, 
he  kept  in  snli^ection,  more  by  menaces  and  remiNistrances, 
than  b}'  force  of  arms.  Some  whom  he  induced  to  come  to 
him  by  fair  words  and  promises,  he  never  wonld  permit  to 
return  home ;  as  Ilaraboduus  the  German,  Thrascypolie  tha 

'  Varro  tella  aa  thit  tbe  Ramao  people  "  vere  ntore  Ktivel;  eni^Djed 
(monw  ra«i>«r«)  in  the  theatre  and  circus,  than  in  the  cwD-fieli^  and 
vine;uds." — De  Rt  Ruttie,  ii.  And  Jnveaal,  in  hia  B^tirei,  freqaeatljr 
■Iludes  Co  tUBir  poision  far  pubUc  spectacka,  particularly  ia  Il4  neU- 
ttnuvta  lines— 

Atqtie  duu  lantum  res  serriua  optat, 

Poaem  et  Ciitenaea.  Sat.  i.  80. 

*  The  Cotlian  Alpt  derived  thdt  name  from  this  Mng.  The;  inclate 
that  part  of  the  oh^n  ntiich  diildes  DanpluD;  tiwn  Piedmcrat,  and  an> 
amttti  bf  the  pau  of  the  Mout  Cenis. 
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Throoian,  and  Aretelaua  the  Cappadocian,  whtae  kingdom  he 
even  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  province. 

XXXVin.  He  never  Bet  foot  outside  the  gates  of  Eome, 
for  two  years  together,  from  the  time  he  aBsumed  the  supreme 
power ;  and  after  that  period,  went  bo  farther  frorq  the  city 
than  to  some  of  the  neighbouring  towns  j  his  farthest  excnr- 
sion  being  to  Antium,'  and  that  but  very  seldom,  and  for  a 
few  days ;  though  he  often  gave  out  that  he  woidd  visit  the 
provinces  and  armies,  and  made  preparations  for  it  ahnost 
every  year,  by  taking  up  carriages,  and  ordering  provisions  for 
his  retinue  in  the  municipia  and  colonies.  At  last  he  suffered 
vows  to  he  put  up  for  liis  good  journey  and  safe  return,  inso- 
much that  he  was  called  jocosely  by  tiie  name  of  Callipidea, 
who  is  famous  in  a  Greek  proverb,  for  being  in  a  great 
hmrry  to  go  forward,  but  without  ever  advancing  a  cubit, 

SXXIX.  But  after  the  loss  of  his  two  sons,  of  whom  Ger- 
manicus  died  in  Syria,  and  Drusua  at  Home,  he  withdrew  into 
Campania ;'  at  which  time  opinion  and  conversation  were 
almost  general,  that  he  never  would  return,  and  would  die 
soon.  And  both  nearly  turned  out  to  be  true.  For  indeed  he 
never  more  came  to  Kome;  and  a  few  days  aifer  leaving  it, 
when  he  was  at  a  villa  of  his  called  the  Cave,  near  Terracina,' 
during  supper  a  great  many  huge  stones  fell  trom  above,  which 
killed  several  of  the  guesta  and  attendants.;    but  he  almost 


XL.  After  he  had  gone  round  Campania,  and  dedicated  the 
capitot  at  Capua,  and  a  temple  to  Augustus  at  Nola,*  'which 
he  made  the  pretext  of  his  journey,  he  retired  to  Capri ;  being 

'  Antium,  mentioned  b«fore,  (Acq.  c.  Iviii.)  once  a  flouriahing;  dtj  of 
the  VolicUiiB.  standing  on  the  sea-coast,  about  tbirty-ejgbt  milea  ^m 
Borne,  was  a  favourite  resort  of  the  emperors  and  persona  of  wealth. 
The  Apollo  Belildere  was  found  among  the  ruina  of  its  temples  and 
other  edifices. 

»_*.D,c779.    =■    Zi 

*  'Terradna,  (landing  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Pontine  MBrabei, 
on  the  shore  oC  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  surromided  by  high  calcareot« 
clilfs,  in  which  there  are  caierna.  sfltording.  as  Strabo  informs  us,  cool 
retmta,  attached  to  the  Romui  villas  built  roond. 

*  AuguiCu)  died  at  Nola,  a  city  in  LlampaDia,    See  c.  Kiii.  of  his  lift 
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greatly  delighted  with  the  island,  because  it  was  accessible' 
only  by  a  narrow  beach,  being  on  all  sides  BUrrounded  with 
ru^ed  cliffs,  of  a  stupendous  height,  and  by  a  deep  sea.  But 
immediately,  tlie  people  of  E^me  being  extremely  olamorouB 
for  his  return,  on  account  of  a  disaster  at  Fidense,'  where  up- 
Trarda  of  .twenty  thousand  persons  had  been  killed  by  the  fall 
of  the  amphitheatre,  during  a  pubKc  spectacle  of  gladiators, 
he  crossed  over  again  to  the  continent,  and  gave  all  people 
free  access  to  him ;  so  much  the  more,  because,  at  his  de- 
parture from  the  city,  he  had  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  that 
no  one  should  address  him,  and  had  declined  admitting  any 
persons  to  his  presence,  on  the  journey. 

XLI.  Returning  to  the  island,  he  so  far  abandoned  all  care 
C  of  the  government,  that  he  never  fiUed  up  the  decuriso  of  the  ' 
1^  knights,  never  changed  any  military  tribuioea  or  prefects,  or 
.  C  governors  of  provinces,  and  kept  Spain  and  Syria  for  several 
X  years  without  any  consular  lieutenants.  He  likewise  suffered 
1^  Armenia  to  be  seized  by  the  Parthians,  Mtesia  by  the  Daoiana 
''~  and  Sarmatians,  and  Gaui  to  be  ravaged  by  the  Germans ;  to 
the  great  disgrace,  and  no  leas  danger,  of  the  empire. 

XLII.  But  having  now  the  advantage  of  privacy,  and  being 
remote  from  the  observation  of  the  people  of  Eome,  he  aban- 
doned himself  to  all  the  vicious  propensities  which  he  had 
long  but  imperfectly  concealed,  and  of  which  I  ahaU  here  give 
a  particular  account  from  the  beginning.  While  a  young 
soldier  in  the  camp,  he  was  so  remarkable  for  hia  excessive 
inclination  to  wine,  that,  for  Tib&rtas,  they  called  him  Biberiwa ; 

/  for  Claudiu*,  Caldiru  ;  and  for  JVwo,  Mero.  And  after  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  empire,  and  was  invested  with  the  office  of 
reforming  the  morality  of  the  people,  he  spent  a  whole  night 
and  two  days  together  in  feasting  and  drinking  with  Pomponius 

/  Flaoous  and  Lucius  Piao ;  to  one  of  whom  he  immediately  ^ve 
the  province  of  Syria,  and  to  the  other  the  prefecture  of  the 
city ;  declaring  them,  in  his  letters-patent,  to  be  "  very  plea- 
sant companions,  and  friends  fit  for  all  occasions."  He  made 
an  appointment  tJj  sup  with  Sestius  Gallua,  a  lewd  and  prodigal 
old  fellow,  who  had  been  disgraced  by  Augustus,  and  repri- 
'  FideiuB  stood  in  s  bend  of  the  Tiber,  near  its  juactioD  with  Ch^ 
Aiuo.    There  ire  few  icacei  of  it  remaining. 
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manded  by  himself  but  a  few  days  before  in  the  senate-hoase; 
upoa  eoniiition  that  he  should  not  recede  in  the  least  from  his 
asual  method  of  eatertainment,  and  that  they  Bhould  be 
attended  at  table  by  naked  girls.  He  preferred  a  very  obscure 
candidate  for  the  quffistorahip,  before  the  most  noble  competitors, 
only  for  taking  off,  in  pledging  him  at  table,  an  amphora  of 
wine  at  a  draught.'  He  presented  Asellius  Sabinua  with  two 
hundred  thousand  Besterces,  for  writing  a  dialogue,  to  the  way 
of  dispute,  betwixt  the  truffle  and  the  fig-pecker,  the  oyster 
and  the  thrush.  He  likewise  instituted  a  new  office  to  admi- 
nister to  his  voluptuousness,  to  which  he  appointed  Titus 
Ceesoaius  Priscus,  a  Roman  kjiight. 

SLin.  In  his  retreat  at  Capri,'  he  also  coatrived  an  apart- 
ment containing  couches,  and  adapted  to  the  secret  practice  of 
abominable  lewdness,  where  he  entertained  companies  of  girJa 
and  catamites,  and  assembled  from  ail  ijuarters  inventors  of 
unnatural  copulations,  whom  he  called  Spintrice,  who  defiled 
one  another  in  his  presence,  to  inflame  by  the  exhibition  the 
languid  appetite.  He  had  several  chambers  set  round  with 
pictures  aud  statues  lu  the  most  lascivious  attitudes,  and  fur- 
nished with  the  hooks  of  Elephantis,  that  none  might  want  a 
pattern  for  the  execution  of  any  lewd  project  that  was  pre- 
scribed him.  He  likewise  contrived  recesses  in  woods  and 
groves  for  the  gratification  of  lust,  where  young  persona  of 
both  sexes  prostituted  themselves  in  caves  and  hollow  rocks,  in, 
the  disguise  of  little  Pans  and  Nymphs.^  So  that  he  was  pub- 
licly and  commonly  called,  by  an  abuse  of  the  name  of  the 
islaJad,  Caprineut.* 

XLIV.  But  he  was  still  more  infamous,  if  possible,  for  au 

'  That  any  man  could  drink  an  amphora  of  wine  at  a  draught,  ia  he> 
I  yond  all  creclihiUl; ;  for  the  amphora  was  nearly  equal  to  nine  galloiu, 
Engiiih  nieaiure.  The  prahahility  is,  that  the  man  had  emptied  a  lai^, 
lessel,  which  was  shaped  tike%D  an^hora. 

^  Capri,  the  tuiurinua  retreat  and  acene  of  the  debaucheriea  of  fbe 
Roman  emperors,  is  an  island  off  the  southern  point  of  the  baj  of  Naples, 
abottt  twelve  miles  in  circamference. 

'  Pan,  the  god  of  the  shepherds,  ud  inventor  of  the  flute,  was  said  lo 
ha  the  son  of  Mercury  and  Penelope.  He  «ai  worshipped  chieRy  i^ 
Arcadia,  and  represented  with  the  honts  and  feet  of  a  goat.  The  Nympiut 
as  wel!  as  the  Graces,  were  repreaented  naked. 

*  The  Dame  of  the  island  having  ■  double  meaning,  and  ^gnifj'infc.aM 
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abomination  net  fit  to  be  mentioned  or  heard,  muoli  lesa 
aredited.'  »  *  *  *  •  « 

•  #*****• 

*  '  *  *  Wlien  a  picture,  pdnted  by  ParrhaBias, 
in  which  the  artist  had  represented  Atalanta  in  the  act  of  eub- 
mitting  to  Meleager's  lust  in  a  most  unnatural  way,  was 
bequeathed  to  him,  with  this  proyiso,  that  if  the  subject  waa 
offensiTe  to  him,  he  might  receive  in  lieu  of  it  a  million  of 
Beateroes,  he  not  only  chose  the  picture,  but  bung  it  up  in 
his  bed-chamber.  It  ia  also  reported  that,  during  a  eacrifiee, 
he  was  bo  captivated  with  the  form  of  a  youth  who  held  a 
censer,  that,  before  the  religious  rites  were  well  over,  he  took 
him  aside  and  abnsed  him ;  as  also  a  brother  of  his  who  had 
been  playing  the  flute  ;  and  soon  afterwards  broke  the  legs  of 
both  of  them,  for  upbraiding  one  another  wifb  their  shame. 

.  XLV,  Howmnch  he  was  guilty  of  a  moat  foul  intercourse 
with  women  even  of  the  first  quality,'  appeared  very  plainly  by 
^e  death  of  one  Mallonia,  who,  being  brought  to  his  bed,  but 
resolutely  refusing  to  comply  with  his  lust,  he  gave  her  up  to 
the  common  informers.  Even  when  she  was  upon  her  trial, 
he  frequently  called  out  to  her,  and  asked  her,  "Do  you 
repent  ?"  until  she,  quitting  the  court,  went  home,  and  stabbed 
herself;  openly  upbraiding  the  vile  old  lecher  for  his  grosa 
rfbscenity.'  Hence  there  was  an  allusion  to  him  in  a  farce, 
'Vhich  was  actod  at  the  next  public  sports,  and  was  received  with 
great  applause,  and  became  a  common  topic  of  ridicule  :*  that 
liie.old  goat  *  «  #  #  » 

XLVI.  He  was  ao  niggardly  and  covetous,  that  he  never 
allowed  to  his  attendants,  in  im  travels  and  expedttionB,  ^y 
Balary,  hut  their  diet  oidy.  Once,  indeed,  he  treated  them 
liberally,  at  the  instigation  of  his  atep'father,  when,  dividing 
ihem  into  three  classes,  according  ta.  their  rank,  he  gave  tht 

''  "  Qnul  pueros  primie  teneritudmia,  qiios '  pisdculos'  Tocabat,  institueret, 
al  tnUnti  libi  inter  femina  verfarentur,  ac  luderent :  linguft  mortuqua 
■cn*bn  ^ipel«|ites ;  Mi]ue  etiam  quasi  iniaotes  firmiorea,  necduia  tamen 
Uete  depdaoB,  inguini  cea  papiUcE  idoioveret :  pronior  uue  ad  id  geow 
l|bddini>.  et  nstur^  et  etate." 

1  ■■  Famiaaium  eopitibut  aolitui^illudere." 

*  "  ObactBoiUte  oriH  Mimto  atque  olido." 

*  "  Hircom  Tetulnm  capreta  naturam  lignnre  " 
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first  six,  the  second  four,  and  the  third  two,  hUDdred  thoiiBand 
sesterces,  whbh  last  class  he  called  not  friends,  but  Greeks. 

XLVII.  During  the  whole  time  of  his  government,  ho 
never  erected  any  noble  edifice ;  for  the  only  things  he  did 
undertake,  namely,  building  the  t«mple  of  Augustus,  and 
restoring  Pompey's  Theatre,  he  left  at  last,  after  many  years, 
unfinished.  Nor  did  he  ever  entertain  the  people  with  public 
spectacles ;  and  he  was  seldom  present  at  those  which  were 
given  by  others,  leat  any  thing  of  that  kind  should  be  reqaeeted 
of  him  ;  especially  after  he  was  obliged  to  give  freedom  to  tbe 
comedian  Actius,  Having  relieved  the  poverty  of  a  few  sena- 
tors, to  avoid  further  demands,  he  declared  that  he  should  for 
the  future  assist  none,  but  those  who  gave  the  senate  full 
satisfaction  as  to  the  cause  of  their  necessity.  Upon  this,  most 
of  the  needy  senators,  from  modesty  and  shame,  declined  .  ■j. 
troubling  him.  Amongst  these  was  Hortalus,  grandson  to  the  ^ 
celebrated  orator  Quiiitua  Ilortensius,  who  [marrying],  by  the  1  a 
persuasion  of  Augustus,  had  brought  up  four  childr^  upon  a 
very  small  estate. 

XLVnr.  He  displayed  only  two  instances  of  public  mum- 
licence.     One  was  an  offer  to  lend  gratis,  for  three  yeari,  s 
hundred  millions  of  sesterces  to  those  who  wanted  to  borrow ; 
and  the  other,  when,  some  large  houses  being  burnt  down  upon 
Mount  Ctelius,  he  indemnified  the  owners.     To  the  former  of  f 
these  he  was  compelled  by  the  clamours  of  the  people,  in  a  great  \  ^ 
scarcity  of  money,  when  he  had  ratified  a  decree  of  Qieseiiate 
obliging  alt  raoney-lenders    to  advance  two-thirds  of  their     , 
capital  on  land,  and  the  debtors  t«  pay  off  at  once  the  same 
proportion  of  their  debts,  and  it  was  found  insufficient  to  remedy 
the  grievance.   The  other  he  did  to  alleviate  in  some  degree  ue 
pressure  of  the  times.     But  his  benefaction  to  the  snffwera  1^  -p 
fire,  he  estimated  at  so  high  a  rate,  that  he  oniered  the  Cceliiin  |    -: 
H.U  to  be  called,  in  future,  the  Augustan,     To  the  soldiery, 
after  doubling  the  legacy  left  them  by  Augustus,  he  TKPnx. 
gave  any  thing,  except  a  thousand  denarii  a  man  to  the  pceto- 
rian  guards,  for  not  joining  the  party  of  Sejanus;  aad  eonu 
'   presents  to  the  Icvions  in  Syria,  becatue  they  alone  had  not 
paid  reverence  to  the  effigies  of  Seganus  among  their  standards. 
He  seldom  gave  dischaigM  to  the  veteran  soldien,  oslculitiBi 
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on  their  deaths  from  advanced  age,  and  on  what  would  bo 
saved  by  thus  getting  rid  of  them,  in  the  way  of  rewards 
or  pensions.  Nor  did  he  ever  relieve  the  jrovincea  by  any 
act  of  generosity,  excepting  Asia,  where  some  cities  had  been 
destroyed  by  aa  earthquake, 

XLIX,  In  the  course  of  a  very  short  time,  he  turned  his 
J  mind  to  eheer  robbery.    It  is  certain  that  Cneius  Lentulus,  the 
I  augur,  a  man  of  vast  estate,  was  so  terrified  and  worried  by 
his  threats  and  importunities,  that  he  was  obliged  to  make  him 
,'  his  heir ;  and  that  Lepida,  a  lady  of  a  very  noble  family,  was 
i'  condemned  by  him,  in  order  to  gratify  Quirinua,  a  man  of 
'    consular  rank,  extremely  rich,  and  childless,  who  had  divorced 
her  twgity  years  before,  and  now  chained  her  with  an  old 
deslgnto  poison  him.     Several  persons,  likewise,  of  the  first 
distinction  in  Gaul,  Spain,  Syria,  and  Oreeee,  had  their  estates 
conflaeated  upon  such  despicably  trifling  and  shameless  pre- 
tences, that  against  some  of  them  no  other  chaise  was  pre- 
ferred, than  that  they  held  large  sums  of  ready  money  as  part 
of  their  property.     Old  immunities,  the  rights  of  mining,  and 
of  levying  tolls,  were  taken  from  several  cities  and  private 
persons.     And  Vonones,  king  of  the  PM-thians,  who  had  been 
I  driven  out  of  his  dominions  by  his  own  subjects,  and  fled  to 
/  Antioch  with  a  vast  treasure,  claiming  the  protection  of  the 
Roman  people,  his  allies,  was  treacherously  robbed  of  all  bis 
money,  and  afterwards  murdered, 

L.  He  fii«t  manifested  hatred  towards  his  own  relations  in 
the  case  of  his  brother  Dmsus,  betraying  him  by  the  pro- 
duction of  a  letter  to  himself,  in  which  Drusus  proposed  that 
Augustus  should  be  forced  to  restore  the  pubHc  liberty.  In 
course  of  time,  he  shewed  the  same  disposition  with  regard 
to  the  rest  of  his  femily.  So  &r  was  he  from  performing  any 
office  of  kindness  or  humanity  to  Jiis  wife,  when  she  wia 
banished,  and,  by  her  father's  order,  confined  to  one  town, 
that  ho  forbad  her  to  stir  out  of  the  house,  or  converse  with 
any  men.  He  even  wronged  her  of  the  dowry  given  her  by  her 
&dier,  and  of  her  yearly  allowance,  by  a  quibble  of  law,  because 
Augustus  had  made  no  provision  for  them  on  her  behalf  in  hia 
will.  Being  harassed  by  his  mother,  Livia,  who  claimed  an  equal 
ihare  in  the  government  with  him,  he  frequently  AToided 
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ieeiug  her,  and  aU  long  and  private  conferencea  with  hur,  lest 
it  shoidd  be  thought  that  he  was  goyemed  by  hex  counsels, 
which,  notwithahiuding,  he  aometimes  sought,  aad  Was  in  the 
habit  of  adopting.  He  was  much  offended  at  the  senate,  when 
they  proposed  to  add  to  his  other  titles  that  of  the  Son  of  Li  via, 
as  well  aa  Augustus.  He,  therefore,  would  not  suffer  her  to 
be  called  "  the  Mother  of  her  Country,"  nor  to  receive  any 
extraordinary  public  distinction.  Eay,  he  frequently  admo- 
nished her  "not  to  meddle  with  wei^ty  affairs,  and  such  as 
did  not  suit  her  sex ;"  especially  when  he  found  her  present  at 
a  lire  which  broke  out  near  the  Temple  of  Vesta,'  and  encou- 
raging the  people  and  soldiers  to  use  their  utmost  exertions, 
as  she  had  been  used  t«  do  in  the  time  of  her  husband. 

LI.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to  an  open  rupture  with  her, 
and,  as  is  said, upon  this  occasion.  She  having  frequently  urged 
liim  to  place  among  the  judges  a  person  who  had  been  mode 
free  of  the  city,  he  refused  her  request,  unless  she  would 
allow  it  fo  be  inscribed  on  the  roll,  "  That  the  appoint- 
ment had  been  extorted  from  him  by  his  mother."  Enraged 
at  this,  Livia  brought  forth  from  her  chapel  some  letters  fhjm 
Augustus  to  her,  complaining  of  the  sourness  and  insolence  i>f 
Tiberius'a  temper,  and  these  she  read.  So  much  was  he  of- 
fended at  these  letters  having  been  kept  so  long,  and  now 
produced  with  so  much  bitterness  against  him,  that  some  con-' 
eidered  this  incident  as  one  of  the  causes  of  his  going  into  se- 
clusion, if  not  the  principal  reason  for  his  so  doing.     In  the 

'  The  Temple  of  Vesla.  like  that  dedicated  to  the  same  goddess  at 
Tivoli,  is  round.  There  was  prolmbl;  one  on  the  same  site,  and  in  llie 
same  circiilBT  form,  erected  by  Numa  Pompilius ;  the  preaenl  edifice  it 
far  too  elegant  far  that  age,  Imt  there  is  no  record  of  its  eteetioit,  but  it  is 
knovin  to  have  been  repaired  bj'  Vesjiasiao  or  Domitian  after  being  injured 
l)y  Nero's  fire.  Jts  situation,  near  the  Tiber,  eiposed  it  to  flooda,  from 
which  we  find  it  suffered,  from  Horace's  lines — 

"  Viditnus  flavHm  Tiberim,  retortis 
Litlore  Etrusco  violenter  undis. 
Ire  dejectum  monumenta  Regis, 

Templaqoe  Vestm."-~Ode,  lib.  i,  2.  15. 
This  beautiful  temple  is  still  in  good  preservation.  It  is  surrounded  bj 
Inenlf  columns  of  white  marble,  and  the  nail  of  the  celt,  or  intctlot 
(which  it  very  small,  its  diameter  being  only  the  length  of  one  of  the 
colunina),  is  also  built  of  blocks  of  the  same  material,  so  nicely  joiiicil, 
f\»'  it  Mcmg  M  be  formed  of  one  solid  mm. 
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Whole  years  she  lived  during  his  retiroment,  he  saw  her  bat 
once,  and  that  for  a  few  hours  only.  "When  she  fell  siek 
shortly  afterwards,  he  was  quite  unconDemod  about  visiting 
her  in  her  illness  ;  and  wAen  she  died,  after  promising.to  at- 
tend her  funeral,  he  deferred  his  coming  for  several  days,  so 
that  the  corpse  was  in  a  state  of  decay  and  putrefaction  before 
the  interment ;  and  he  then  forbad  divine  honours  being  paid 
to  her,  pretending  that  he  acted  according  to  her  own  direc- 
tions.  He  likewise  annulled  her  will,  and  in  a  short  time 
y/  ruined  all  her  friends  and  acquaintance;  not  even  sparing 
those  to  whom,  on  her  death-bed,  she  had  reconimended  the 
care  of  her  funeral,  hut  condemning  one  of  them,  a  man  oi 
equestrian  rank,  to  the  treadmill.' 

LII.  He  entertained  no  paternal  affection  either  for  his  own 
son  DrusuB,  or  his  adopted  son  Germanicus,  Offended  at  the 
vices  of  the  former,  who  was  of  a  loose  dispiwition  and  led  a 

X"  dissolute  life,  he  was  not  much  affected  at  his  death ;  but,  almost 
immediately  after  the  funeral,  resumed  his  attention  to  busi- 
nesB,  and  prevented  the  courts  from  being  louger  closed.  The 
ambassadors  from  the  people  of  Hium  coming  rather  late  to  oUfcr 
their  condolence,  he  said  to  them  by  way  of  banter,  as  if  the 
affair  had  already  faded  from  his  memory,  "And  I  heartily 
condole  with  you  on  the  loss  of  your  renowned  countryman, 
Hector."  He  so  much  affected  to  depreciate  Germanicus,  that 
he  spoke  of  his  achievements  as  utterly  insignificant,  and 
railed  at  his  most  glorious  victories  as  ruinous  to  the  state ; 
eomplaiuing  of  him  also  to  the  senate  for  going  to  Alexandria 

(/  without  his  knowledge,  upon  occasion  of  a  great  and  sudden 
famine  at  Rome.  It  was  believed  that  he  took  care  to  have  him 

(/  dispatched  by  Cneius  Piso,  his  lieutenant  in  Syria.  This  person 
was  afterwarlstriedfor  the  murder,  and  would,  as  was  supposed, 
have  produced  his  orders,  had  thev  not  been  contained  in  a  pri- 
vate and  confidential  dispatch.  The  following  words  therefore 
were  posted  up  in  many  places,  and  frequently  shouted  in  the 
night :  "  Give  us  back  our  Germanicus."     This  suspicion  was 

O  I    afterwards  confirmed  Iry  the  barbarous  treatment  of  his  wife 

.        and  children. 

«  al  connected 
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Lin,  His  dtughter-in-law  Agrippina,  after  the  death  of 
her  hufiljoiLd,  eomplainiDg  upon  some  occasion  with  more  than 
ordinary  freedota,  1|^  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  addrefaed  her 
in  a  Greek  verse  to  this  effect ;  "  My  dear  child,  do  you  think 
yourself  injured,  because  you  are  not  empress?"  Nor  did  he 
ever  vouchsafe  to  apeak  to  her  again.  tJpon  her  refusing  once  at 
supper  to  taste  some  fruit  which  he  presented  to  her,  he  de- 
clied  inriting  her  to  his  table,  pretending  that  she  in  effect 
charged  him  with  a  design  to  poison  her ;  whereas  the  whole 
■was  a  eontrivanee  of  his  own.  He  was  to  offer  the  fruit,  and 
she  la  be  privaf«ly  cautioned  against  eating  what  would  infal- 
libly cause  her  death.  At  last,  having  her  accused  of  intending 
to  flee  for  refiige  to  the  statue  of  Augustus,  or  to  the  army,  he 
banished  her  to  the  island  of  Pandataria.'  Upon  her  reviling 
iim  for  it,  he  caused  a  centurion  to  beat  out  one  of  her  eyes ; 
and  when  she  resolved  to  starve  herself  to  death,  he  ordered  her 
mouth  to  be  forced  open,  and  meat  to  he  crammed  down  her 
throat.  But  she  persisting  in  her  resolution,  and  dying  soon 
afterwards,  he  persecuted  her  memory  with  the  basest  asper- 
sions, and  persuaded  the  senate  to  put  her  birth-day  amongst 
the  number  of  unlucky  days  in  the  calendar.  He  likewise 
took  credit  for  not  having  caused  her  to  he  strangled  and  her 
body  cast  upon  the  Gemonian  Steps,  and  suffered  a  decree  of 
the  senate  to  pass,  thanking  him  for  his  clemency,  and  aa 
offering  of  gold  to  be  made  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus  on  the  og- 

LTV.  He  had  by  Gernianicus  three  grandsons,  Nero,  Dru- 
SU8,  and  Caius ;  and  by  his  son  Drusus  one,  named  Tiherius. 
Of  these,  after  the  loss  of  his  sons,  he  commended  Nero  and 
DrusuB,  the  two  eldest  sons  of  Germanicus,  to  the  senate ;  and 
at  their  being  solemnly  introduced  into  the  forum,  distributed 
money  among  the  people.  But  when  he  found  that  on  enter- 
ing upon  the  new  year  they  were  included  in  the  public  vows 
for  hiB  own  welfare,  he  told  the  senate,  "that  such  honours 
ought  not  to  be  conferred  hut  upon  those  who  had  been  proved, 
and  were  of  more  advanced  years."  By  thus  betraying  his 
private  feelings  towards  them,  he  exposed  them  to  all  sorts  of 
Bceusations ;  and  aftei  practising  many  artifices  to  provoke 

'  The  elder  Livia  wu  bwuBfied  lo  thii  island  by  August™.     See  o,  Jjv.     s 
of  hia  life. 
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them  to  r&il  at  and abaee  him,  that  he  might  befarmshedwi." 
a  pretence  to  destroy  thiem,  lie  eharged  them  with  it  in  a  lett ' ' 
to  the  senate ;  at  the  aame  time  accusing  JJiem,  in  the  hith : 
est  terms,  of  the  roost  seMidalous  vices,     ffpon  their  being,  ds 
clared  enemies  by  the  senate,  he  starved  them  to  death  ;  Ni ' . 
in  the  island  of  Ponza,  and  Brusus  in  the  vaults  of  the  Pa!  ■ 
tium.     It  is  thought  by  some,  that  Nero  was  driven  to  a  ' 
luntarj  death  by  the  executioner'a  rfjewing  him  some  halt 
and  hooks,  as  if  he  had  been  sent  to  him  by  order  of  the  sena 
Drusus,  it  is  s^d,  was  sO'  rabid  with  hunger,  that  he  attempt 
to  eat  the  chaff  with  which  his  mattress  was  stuffed.     1   ■ 
/•  relics  cf  both  were  so  scattered,  that  it  waa  with  difficulty  tl 

were  collected. 

j^JV"        I"^-  Besides  his  old  friends  and  intimate  acquaintance,  .; 

"^^,      required  the  assistance  of  twenty  of  the  most  eminent  perw  . 

t,~''      [in  the  city,  as  counsellors  in  the  admiaistration   of  pul.;. 

^^  I  affeirs.  Out  of  all  this  number,  scarcely  two  or  three  esoaj  ;ii 
I  the  fury  of  his  savage  disposition.  All  the  rest  he  destro]  ■  ■■ 
upon  one  pretence  or  another ;  and  among  them  ^lins  Sejan  i.-, 
whose  fell  was  attended  with  the  ruin  of  many  otters, 
had  advanced  this  minister  to  the  highest  pitch  ofgrande  " 
not  so  much  from  any  real  regard  for  him,  as  that  by  his  b  .*' 
and  sinister  contrivances  he  might  ruin  the  children  of  0 
manicus,  and  thereby  secure  the  succession  to-  his  own  grai  ' 
Bon  by  Drusus. 

LVI.  He  treated  with  no  greater  leniency  the  Greeks  in 
family,  even  those  with  whom  he  was  most  pleased.     Hav    . 
asked  one  Zeno,  upon   his  using  some  far-fetched  phnc    . 
"What  uncouth  dialect  is  that?"  he  replied,  "TheDori 
^?      Tor  this  answer  he  banished  him  to  Cinara,' suspecting  t  . 
he  taunted  him  with  his  fiMTuer  residence  at  Bhodes,  wh    -. 
the  Doric  dialect  is  spoken-     It  being  his  custom  to  start  qn 
tions  at  supper,  arising  out  of  what  he  had  been  reading  in    uii 
day,  and  findiug  that  Seleucus,  the  grammarian,  used  to  inqt    ■ 
o£  his  attendants  what  authors  he  was  then  studying,  and     ' 
came  prepared  for  his  enquiries — ho  first  turned' him  out  of    '  > 
femily,  and  then  drove  him  to  the  extremity  of  laying  yitH  ..  i 
bands  upon  himself. 

*  An  ukad  in  the  AicUpdigOt 
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IiVII,  His  cruel  and  sullen  temper  appeared  when  he  wdb      / 
Mill  a  boy ;  which  Theodorus  of  Qadara,'  his  master  in  rhe-     " 
toric,  first  discoYeisd,  and  expressed  by  a  Tery  apposite  simile, 
calling  him  sometimes,  when  he  chid  him,  "  Mud  mixed  with 
blood."     But  his  disposition  shewed  itself  still  more  clearly 
Ml  his  attaining  the  imperial  power,  and  oven  in  the  beginning 
of  his  administration,  when  he  was  endeavouring  to  gain  the 
popular  favtiur,  by  affecting  moderation.     Upon  a  fuaeral  pass-  rj, . 
ing  by,  a  wag  called  out  \a  the  dead  man,  "  Tell  Augustus,     r^*^ 
that  Oie  legacies  he  bequeathed  to  the  people  are  not  yet  paid." 
The  man  being  brought  before  him,  he  owered  that  he  should 
receive  what  was  due  ia  him,  and  then  he  led  lo  execution, 
that  he  might  delirer  the  message  to  his  father  himself.     Not  -,     ni 
long  afterwards,  whea  one  Pompey,  a  Eoman  knight,  persisted  \^     ^ 
in  his  opposition  to  something  he  proposed  in  the  senate,  ho  1'^''^^^ 
threatened  to  put  him  in  prison,  and  told  him,  "  Of  a  Pompey  '^ ^. 
I  shall  make  a  Pompeian  of  you ;"  by  a  bitter  kind  of  pun  ^  i_^5^ 
playing  upon  the  man's  name,  and  the  ill-fortune  of  bis  party. 

LYin,  About  the  same  time,  when  the  prsetor  consulted 
him,  whether  it  wha  his  pleasure  that  the  tribunals  should 
taie  cognizance  of  accusationa  of  treason,  he  replied,  "  The 
laws  ought  to  be  put  in  execution ; "  and  he  did  put  them  in    .  T'^ 
execution  most  severely.     Some  person  had  taken  off  the  head  ^.^  7 
of  Augustus  from  one  of  hia  statues,  and  replaced  it  by  ano-       J3 
ther.'     The  matter  was  brought  before  the  senate,  and  because  ^ 
the  case  was  not  clear,  the  witneseeB  were  put  to  the  torture. 
The  party  accused  brang  found  guilty,  and  condemned,  this 
kind  of  proceeding  was  carried  so  far,  that  it  became  capital    ^ 
for  a  man  to  beat  his  slave,  or  change  his  clothes,  near  the       ^^'■ 
statue  of  Augustus ;    to    carry  his  head  stamped  upon  the  "^      T 
coin,  or  cut  in.  the  stone  of  a  ring,  into  a  necessary  house,  or      y 
the  stews ;  or  to  reflect  upon  anything  that  had  been  eitier       LP 
said  or  done  by  him.     In  fine,  a  person  was  condemned  to        cw 

death,  for  suffering  some  honours  to  he  decreed  to  him  in  the      . 

colony  where  he  lived,  upon  the  same  day  on  which  they  had  "  Ui 
formerly  been  decreed  to  Augustus.  ■._;,- 

'  Thi>  Theodore  is  noticed  b^  QuinUliaa,  tnitit.  iii.   1.    Gadara  viu 
in  Syria. 
*  It  maltered  not  that  the  head  lubBtitated  nat  Tiberius's  own. 
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TiTX-  He  was  besides  guilty  of  many  barbarous  actions, 
under  tJie  pretence  of  Btrictne^  and  reformation  of  manners, 
but  more  to  gratify  his  own  savage  disposjfioa.  Some  verses 
were  published,  which  displayed  the  preseat  calamities  of  Mb 
reign,  and  anticipated  tlie  future.' 

Aeper  et  tminitis,  breviter  lis  omnia  dicam  i 

Dispeream  si  le  mater  amiire  potest. 
_^  Non  es  eques,  quare  ?  non  sunt  tibi  millia  centum  ? 

f~.  jt^  .  Omnia  si  quieras,  et  Rhodos  essiliuni  eEt. 

Aurea  rantSsti  Saturoi  sieeula,  Cffisar  : 

Inenlumi  nam  te,  ferrea  aemper  emnt. 
Fastidtt  vinum,  quia  jam  sitit  iste  cruorem  : 

Tam  bibit  huDC  avide,  quam  t>ibit  aaie  meram. 
Adipice  felicem  sibi,  non  tibi,  Romule,  SulUm  : 

Et  Marium,  li  via,  adspice,  Bed  reducem. 
Nee  non  Anton!  civilia  bella  moventis 

Nee  eemel  infeetaa  adspiee  eteda  manua. 
Et  die,  Roma  perit :  regnabit  aangutae  multo, 

Ad  regnum  qniaquis  veniC  ab  eitilio. 

,^1^  Obdurate  wrelth  I  too  fieree,  too  fell  to  move 

^1  The  least  kind  yearnings  of  a  mollier's  love  ! 

\  No  knight  thou  art,  as  having  no  estate  ; 

Long  sufFeied'st  thou  in  Rhodes  an  exile's  fate. 

No  more  the  happy  Golden  Age  we  see  ; 

The  Iron's  come,  and  sure  to  last  with  thee. 

Instead  of  nine  he  thirsted  for  before. 

He  wallows  now  in  floods  of  human  gore. 

Sedect,  ye  Komans,  on  the  dreadful  limes, 

Made  such  by  Marius.  and  by  Sylla's  eriines. 

Reflect  how  Antony's  ambitious  r^e 

Twiee  scat'd  with  horror  a  distracted  age, 

And  Bsy.  Alasl  Bome's  blood  in  streams  will  flow. 

When  banisb'd  mitcreants  ntle  this  world  below. 

At  first  he  would  have  it  understood,  that  these  satirical  verses 
were  drawn  forth  by  the  resentment  of  those  who  were  impa- 
tient under  the  diseipKne  of  reformation,  rather  than  that 
they  Bpoko  their  real  sentiments ;  and  he  would  frequently 
«ay,  "  Let  them  hate  me,  so  long  as  they  do  but  approve  my 
coaduot."'  At  length,  however,  his  behaviour  showed  that 
he  was  ■sensible  they  were  too  well  founded. 
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'  LX.  A  few  days  after  bis  arrival  at  Capri,  a  flshemaii 
noming  up  to  him  unexpectedly,  ■when  he  was  dosirouB  of  pri- 
vacy, aad  yresentmg  him  witli  a  large  mullet,  he  ordered  the 
man's  face  to  be  scrubbed  with  the  fish;  being  terrified  at  the 
thought  of  his  having  been  able  to  creep  upon  him  from  the 
back  of  the  island,  over  such  rugged  and  steep  rocta.  The 
man,  while  undergoing  the  punishment,  expreasing  his  joy 
that  he  had  not  likewise  offered  him  a  large  crab  which  he 
had  also  taken,  he  ordered  his  face  to  be  farther  lacerated  witix 
its  clawH.  He  put  to  death  one  of  the  pretorian  guards,  for 
having  stolen  a  peacock  out  of  hie  orchard.  In  one  of  his 
journeyB,  hie  Utter  being  obstructed  by  some  bushes,  he  or- 
dered the  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  ride  on  and  examine  the 
road,  a  centurion  of  the  first  cohorts,  to  be  laid  on  his  face 
upon  the  ground,  and  scourged  almost  to  death. 

LXI.  Soon  afterwards,  he  abandoned  himself  to  every  spe- 
cies of  cruelty,  never  wanting  occasions  of  one  kind  or  another, 
to  serve  as  a  pretext.     He  first  fell  upon  the  friends  and  ac- 
quaintaccfl  of  hie  mother,  then  those  of  his  grandsons,  and  his 
daughter-in-law,  and  lastly  those  of  Sejanus  ;    after  whose     »/ 
death  he  became  cruel  in  the  extreme,    From  this  it  appeared, 
that  he  had  not  been  so  much  instigated  by  Sejanus,  as  sup- 
plied Trith  occasions  of  gratifying  his  savage  temper,  when  he 
wanted  them.     Though  in  a  short  memoir  which  he  composed 
of  his  own  life,  he  had  the  efirontery  to  write,  "  I  have  pnn-  i  l^y^ 
ished  Sejanus,  because  I  found  him  bent  upon  the  destrue-  I  k.  C 
tion  of  the  children  of  my  son  Gennanicus,"  one  of  these]       / 
he  put  to  death,  when  he  began  to  suspect  Sejanus;    and     Vj- 
another,  after  he  was  taken  off.    It  would  be  tedious  to  re-     /^ 
late  all  the  numerous  instances  of  his  cruelty;  suffice  it  to 
give  a  few  examples,  in  their  different  kinds.     Not  a  day       7 
passed  without  the  punishment  of  some  person  or  other,  not    \ 
excepting  holidays,  or  those  appropriated  to  the  worship  of  the     !  ^f 
gods.     Some  were  tried  oven  on  New-year's-Day.     Of  many     ■'^ 
who  were  condemned,  their  wives  and  children  shared  the    ' 
same  &te ;  and  for  those  who  were  sentenced  to  death,  the 
relations  were  forbid  to  put  on  mourning.     Considerable  re- 
wards  were  voted  for  the  prosecutors,  and  eometimee  for  the 
witueiees  also.     The  information  of  any  person,  without  es-  - 
eeption,  was  token;  and  .all  offences  were  capital,  even  spealt  O-'^ 
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ing  a  few  words,  though  without  any  ill  intention.  A  port 
was  charged  with  abusing  Agamemnon ;  and  a  historian,' for 
calling  £rutuB  and  Cassius  "  the  last  of  the  Bomans."  Thi^ 
two  authors  were  immediately  called  to  account,  and  their 
writings  suppressed ;  thongh  they  had  been  well  received 
some  years  before,  and  read  in  the  hearing  of  Augustus.  Some, 
who  were  thrown  into  prison,  were  not  only  denied  the  solace 
of  study,  hat  deharred  irom  all  company  and  conversation- 
Many  persons,  when  summoned  to  trial,  stahbed  themselves 
at  home,  to  avoid  the  distress  and  ignominy  of  a  public  con- 
demnation, which  they  were  certain  would  ensue.  Others 
took  poison  in  the  senate  house.  The  wounds  were  bound  up, 
and  all  who  had  not  expired,  were  carried,  half-dead,  and 
panting  for  life,  to  prison.  Those  who  were  put  to  death, 
wero  thrown  down  the  Gemonian  stairs,  and  then  dragged 
into  the  Tiber.  In  one  day,  twenty  were  treated  in  this  man- 
ner ;  and  amongst  them  women  and  boys.  Because,  according, 
to  an  ancient  custom,  it  was  not  lawful  to  strangle  vii^ns, 
J  the  young  girls  were  first  deflowered  by  the  executioner,  and 
afterwards  strangled.  Those  who  were  desirous  to  die,  were 
forced  to  live.  Por  he  thought  death  so  slight  a  punishment, 
that  upon  hearing  that  Camulius,  one  of  the  accused,  who 
was  under  prosecution,  had  killed  himself,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Camulius  has  escaped  me."  In  calling  over  his  prisoners, 
when  one  of  them  requested  the  fkvour  of  a  speedy  death,  he 
replied,  "  Tou  are  not  yet  restored  to  fevour,"  A  man  of 
consular  rank  writes  in  his  annals,  that  at  table,  where  ho 
himself  was  present  with  a  large  cAnpany,  he  was  suddenly 
asked  aloud  by  a  dwarf  who  stood  by  amongst  the  buffixins, 
why  Paconius,  who  was  under  a  prosecution  for  treason,  lived 
'  so  long.  Tiberius  immediately  reprimailded  him  for  his  pert* 
'y^  ness ;  but  wrote  to  the  senate  a  few  days  after,  to  proceed 
'*    '    without  delay  to  ths  punishment  of  Faeouius. 

LXII.  Exa^etated  by  information  he  received  respecting 
the  death  of  his  son  Drusus,  he  carried  his  cruelty  still  fto- 
tiier.    He  imagined  that  he.  had  died  of  a  disease  occasioned 

A-n.c.  778.  Tioit.  Annsl.  iv.  The  historian's  nsroewH  A-  Crema- 
tiui  CcH'do.    Bio  has  preierred  the  passage,  ilTJi.  p.  619.     Brntui  hMi 

•  alnadj  oUed  Caaiiiu  "  The  lut  of  the  Euinaot."  in  hii  luneattCigv 
mm  his  dead  hoilT 
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ly  bis  inteiaperance ;  but  finding  that  he  had  been  poisonod 
Cij-  the  contrivance  of  his  wife  Livilla'  and  Sejanus,  lie  spared 
no  one  from  torture  and  death.  He  was  so  entirely  occupied 
with  the  examination  of  this  affair,  for  whole  days  togeljker, 
that,  upon  being  informed  that  the  person  in  whose  house  h.9 
bad  lodged  at  Bhodes,  and  whom  be  bad  by  a  friendly  letter 
inritfld  to  Eome,  was  arrived,  he  ordered  him  immediately  to 
be  put  to  the  torture,  aa  a,  party  concerned  in.  the  enquiry. 
Upon  finding  his  mistake,  he  cflmmanded  him  to  bo  put  to 
death,  that  he  might  not  publish  the  injury  done  him.  The 
place  of  execution  is  still  shown  at  Capri,  where  be  ordered 
those  who  were  condemned  to  die,  after  long  and  exqnisitfl 
tortures,  to  be  thrown,  before  his  eyes,  from  a  precipice  into 
tiiB  sea.  There  a  party  of  aoidiers  belonging  to  the  fleet 
waited  for  them,  and  broke  theii  bones  with  poles  and  oars, 
lest  they  should  have  any  life  left  in  fbem. .  Among  various 
kinds  of  torture  invented  by  him,  one  was,  to  induce  people  to 
drii&  a  large  quantity  of  wine,  and  then  to  tie  up  their  mem- 
bers with  harp-strings,  thus  tormenting  them  at  once  by  the 
tightness  of  the  ligature,  and  the  stoppage  of  theiiurine.  Had 
not  death  prevented  him,  and  Thrasyilus,  desi^edly,  as  some 
eaj,  prevailed  with  him  to  defer  some  of  his  cruelties,  in 
hopes  of  longer  life,  it  is  believed  that  he  would  have  destroyed 
many  more ;  and  not  have  spared  even  the  rest  of  his  grand- 
children :  for  he  was  jealous  of  Caius,  and  baled  Tiberius  as 
having  been  conceived  in  adultery.  This  conjecture  is  indeed 
hi^ily  probable  ;  for  he  used  often  to  say,  "  Happy  Priam, 
who  survived  aH  his  children!"* 

LXIH.  Amidst  these  enormities,  in  how  much  fear  and 
apprehension,  as  well  as  odinm  and  detestation,  be  lired,  is  evi- 
dent from  many  indications.  He  forbade  the  soothsayers  to  be 
consulted  in  private,  and  without  some  witoesaea  being  present. 
He  attempted  to  suppress  the  oracles  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  city;  but  being  terrified  by  the  divine  authority  of  th« 

'  Bhe  wu  tlie  sister  of  Gennaniciii.  ind  TadUis  calls  her  Livia ;  bat 
Soetoidui  it  in  the  habit  of  giTinf  a  ftuidlinf  or  diminutire  term  to  tha 
■umei  ot  vomen,  u  Claudilla,  for  Clsudis,  Plautilta,  Set. 

*  Priun  is  (aid  to  bavs  had  no  leu  thtm  flfty  aoni  and  ilBiigfiteR  t 
'  lome  of  the  latter,  however,  lurvked  Mat,  «•  Hecuba,  HBleua,  Polfwn^ 
udotben. 
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PrBBitestU.e  Lots,'  he  abandoned  the  design.  For  thongli  thcjf 
were  sealed  up  in  a  box,  and  carried  to  Rome,  yet  they  wero 
not  to  be  found  in  it,  until  it  was  returned  to  the  temple. 
More  than  one  person  of  consular  rank,  appointed  goTemors  of 
provinces,  he  never  ventured  to  dismiss  to  their  respective  des- 
tinations, but  kept  them  until  several  years  after,  when  ho 
Dominated  titeir  successors,  while  thoy  still  remained  present 
with  him.  In  the  meantime,  they  bore  the  title  of  their  office; 
and  he  irequently  gave  them  orders,  which  thoy  took  care  to 
have  executed  by  their  deputies  and  assistants. 

LXrV".  He  never  removed  his  daughter-in-law,  or  grand- 
sons,' after  their  condemnation,  to  any  place,  but  in  fetters 
and  in  a  covered  litter,  with  a  guard  to  hinder  all  who  met 
them  on  the  road,  and  trarellera,  ftom  stopping  to  gaze  at  them, 

LXV.  After  Sejanus  had  plotted  against  him,  though  ha 
saw  that  his  birth-day  was  soienmly  kept  by  the  public,  and 
divine  honours  paid  to  golden  images  of  him  in  every  quarter, 
yet  it  was  with  dif&culty  at  last,  and  more  by  artifice  than  his 
y  imperial  power,  that  he  accomplished  his  death.  In  the  first 
place,  to  remove  him  from  about  his  person,  under  the  pretext 
of  doing  him  honour,  he  made  him  his  colleague  in  his  fifth 
consulship ;  which,  although  then  absent  from  the  city,  he  took 
upon  him  for  that  purpose,  long  after  his  preceding  consulship. 
Then,  having  flattered  him  vrith  the  hope  of  an  alliance  ^ 

\/  marriage  witti  one  of  his  own  kindred,  and  the  preset  of  the 
tribunitian  authority,  he  suddenly,  while  Sejanus  little  expected 
it,  charged  him  with  treason,  in  an  abject  and  pitilut  address 
to  the  senate  ;  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  begged  them 
"  to  send  one  of  the  consuls,  to  conduct  himself,  a  poor  solitary 
old  man,  with  a  guard  of  soldiers,  into  their  presence."  StiU 
■  distrustftJ,  however,  and  apprehensive  of  an  insurreotion,  he 
/  ordered  his  grandson,  DrusuB,  whom  he  still  kept  in  eonfine- 

V  ment  at  Eome,  to  be  set  at  liberty,  and  if  occasion  required,  to 
head  the  troops.  He  had  likewise  ships  in  readings  to  trans- 
port him  to  any  of  the  legions  to  whidi  he  might  consider  it 
expedient  to  make  his  escape.     Meanwhile,  he  was  upon  thff 

■  Tliere  ^ncn  OFacIes  at  Anlium  anil  Tibui.    The  "  Pnenesline  LoU' 
are  described  bj  Cicero.  De  Divia.  li.  11. 
>  Agiippina,  and  Nero  and  Druim. 
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wntch,  from  the  summit  of  a  lottj  cliff,  for  the  aignaU  which  he 
had  ordered  to  be  made  if  any  thing  occurred,  lest  the  messengeri 
Bhould  be  tardy.  Eren  -when,  he  had  quite  foiled  the  conspi- 
racy of  Sejanus,  he  was  still  haunted  as  much  as  ever  with 
fears  and  apprehensions,  insomuch  that  he  never  once  stirred  ^ 
out  of  the  Villa  Jovia  for  nine  months  after. 

LXVI.  To  the  extreme  anxiety  of  mind  which  he  now  ex- 
perienced, he  had  the  mortification  to  find  superadded  the  most     i/ 
poignant  reproaches  from  all  quarters.     Those  who  were  eoa- 
demned  to  die,  heaped  upon  him  the  most  opprobrious  lan- 
guage in  his  presence,  or  by  hand-biUs  scattered  in  the  senators' 
seats  in  the  theatre.     These  produced  different  effects  :  some- 
times he  wished,  out  of  shame,  to  have  all  smothered  and  con- 
cealed ;  at  other  times  he  would  disregard  what  was  said,  end  - 
publish  it  himself.     To  this  accumulation  of  scandal  and  open  ^J 
Haroaam,  there  is  to  be  subjoined  a  letter  from  Artahanua,  king    ulj 
of  the  Parthians,  in  which  he  upbraids  him  with  his  parricides, 
murders,  cowardice,  and  lewdness,  and  advises  him  to  satis^     k^ 
tiie  furious  rage  of  hia  own  people,  which  he  had  so  justly 
excited,  by  putting  an  end  t*  his  life  without  delay. 

LXVII.  At  last,  being  quite  weary  of  himself,  he  acknow- 
ledged his  estrerae  misery,  in  a  letter  to  the  senate,  which 
begun  thus :  "  What  to  write  to  you,  Conscript  Fathers,  or 
how  to  write,  or  what  not  to  write  at  this  time,  may  all  the 
gods  and  goddesses  pour  upon  my  head  a  more  terrible  venge- 
ance than  that  under  which  I  feel  myself  daily  sinking,  if  1 
Gan  tell."  Some  are  of  opinion  that  he  had  a  foreknowledge  of 
those  things,  from  his  skill  in  the  science  of  divination,  and  per- 
eei^ed  long  before  what  misery  and  infamy  would  at  last  come 
upon  him ;  and  that  for  this  reason,  at  me  beginning  of  his 
reign,  he  had  absolutely  refused  the  title  of  the  "  Father  of  hii 
Country,"  and  the  proposal  of  the  senate  to  swear  to  his  act*; 
lest  he  should  afterwards,  to  his  greater  shame,  be  found  un- 
equal to  such  extraordinary  honours.  This,  indeed,  may  be 
justiy  inferred  from  the  speeches  which  he  made  upon  both 
those  oocBsionsj  ai  when  he  says,  "I  shall  ever  be  the  same, 
and  rfiali  never  change  my  conduct,  so  long  as  I  retain  my 
oenses ;  but  to  avoid  giving  a  bad  precedent  to  posterity,  lh« 
Hnat«  ought  to  beware  of  binding  themselves  to  the  acta  ot 
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any  person  whatever,  who  might  by  some  accident  ot  other  he 
induced  fa)  alter  them."  And  again:  "If  ye  ehoiild  at  any 
time  entertain  a  jealousy  of  my  conduct,  and  my  entire  affec- 
tion for  you,  which  heaven  prevent  by  putting  a  period  to  my 
days,  rather  than  I  should  live  to  eee  such  an  alteration  in  your 
opinion  of  me,  the  title  of  Father  will  add  no  honour  to  me, 
but  he  a  reproach  to  you,  for  your  rashness  in  conferring  it 
upon  me,  or  inconstancy  in  altering  your  opinon  of  me," 

IXVIII.  In  person  te  was  lai^  and  robust;  of  a  stature 
Bomewhat  above  the  Gom.mott  size ;  broad  in  the  shoulders  and 
chest,  and  proportionable  in  the  rest  of  his  frame.  He  used 
his  left  hand  more  readily  and  with  more  force  than  his  right ; 
and  his  joints  were  so  strong,  that  he  could  bore  a  fresh,  sound 
qiple  through  with  his  finger,  and  wound  the  head  of  a  boy, 
or  even  a  youi^  man,  with  a  fillip.  He  was  of  a  fair  cotu- 
'  plexion,  and  wore  his  hair  so  long  behind,  that  it  covered  his 
neck,  which  was  observed  to  be  a  mark  of  distinction  affected  by 
the  family.  He  had  a  handsome  face,  but  it  was  often  full  of 
pimples.  His  eyes,  which  were  large,  had  a  wonderful  feculty 
of  seeing  in  the  night-time,  and  in  the  dark,  for  a  short  time 
only,  and  immediately  after  awaking  from  sleep ;  hut  they  soon 
grew  dim  again.  He  walked  with  his  neck  stiff  and  upright ; 
generally  with  a  frowning  countenance,  being  for  the  most 
part  silent :  when  he  spoke  to  those  about  him,  it  was  very 
slowly,  and  usually  accompanied  with  a  slight  gesticulation  of 
his  fingers.     All  wiiich,  being  repulsive  habits  and  signs  of 

/  arrogance,  were  remarked  by  Augustus,  who  often  endeavoured 
te  excuse  them  to  the  senate  and  people,  declaring  that  "  they 
were  natural  defects,  which  proceeded  from  no  Tioiousness  of 
mind."  He  enjoyed  a  good  state  of  health,  without  interrup- 
tion, almost  during  the  whole  period  of  his  rule ;  though,  from 
the  tiiirtieth  year  of  bis  age,  he  treated  it  himself  according  to 

/    iuB  own  discretion,  without  any  medical  assistance. 

IiXTX.  In  regard  to  the  gods,  and  matters  of  religion,  he 
discovered  much  indifference ;  betng  greatly  addicted  to  astro- 
1^  logy,  and  fully  persuaded  that  all  things  were  governed  by  fate. 
Yet  he  was  extremely  afraid  of  lightning,  and  when  the  skr 
was  in  a  disturbed  state,  always  wore  a  laurel  crown  on  his 
head ;  because  it  is  supposed  that  t^e  leaf  of  that  tree  is  atsvtt 
touched  by  the  lightning. 
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I^XX.  He  applied  himself  mth.  great  diligence  to  the  liberal 

nrta,  both  Greek  aad  Latin.  In  hia  Latin  style,  he  affected  to 
imitate  Messala  Corvinua,'  a  venerable  man,  to  whom  ho  had 
paid  much  respect  in  his  own  early  years.  But  he  rendered 
hia  style  obscure  by  excegeive  affectation  and  abstruseness,  bQ 
that  he  was  thought  to  apeak  better  extempore,  than  in  a  pre- 
meditated discourae.  He  composed  likewise  a  kric  ode,  undor 
the  title  of  "A  Lamentation  upon  the  death  of  Lucius  C^ar;" 
and  also  some  Greek  poems,  in  imitation  of  Euphoriou,  Khianns, 
and  Partheniua.^  These  poeta  he  greatly  admired,  and  placed 
their  worka  and  statues  in  the  public  libraries,  amongst  the 
eminent  authors  of  antiquity.  On  this  account,  most  of  the 
learned  men  of  the  time  vied  with  each  other  in  publisliiiig 
obaervations  upon  them,  which  they  addreaaed  to  him.  Hia 
principal  study,  however,  was  the  history  of  the  fabulous 
agea,  inquiring  even  into  its  triffing  deta&s  in  a  ridiculous 
manner ;  for  he  used  to  try  the  grammarians,  a  class  of  men 
which,  aa  I  have  already  observed,  he  much  affected,  with 
such  questions  as  these :  "  Who  was  Hecuba's  mother  ?  "What 
name  did  AchiUee  assume  among  the  vir^ns  ?  What  was  It 
that  the  Sirens  used  to  sing  ?"  And  the  first  day  that  he 
entered  the  senate-house,  a^r  the  death  of  Augustus,  as  if  he 
intended  to  pay  respect  at  once  to  his  father's  memory  and  to 
the  gods,  he  made  an  offering  of  frankincense  and  wine,  but 
without  any  music,  in  imitation  of  Minos,  upon  the  death  ot 
his  son. 

LXXI.  Though  he  waa  ready  and  conversant  with  the 
Greek  tongue,  yet  he  did  not  use  it  everywhere ;  but  chiefly 
he  avoided  it  in  the  senatO'houae,  insomuch  that  having  occa- 
sion to  employ  the  word  monopolmm  (monopoly),  he  first  b^ged 
pardon  Ibr  being  obliged  to  adopt  a  foreign  word.  And  when,' 
in  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the  word  t/t0Xtj/i,a  (emblem)  was 
read,  he  proposed  to  have  it  changed,  and  that  a  Latin  word 
should  be  substituted  in  its  room ;  or,  if  no  proper  one  could. 
be  found,  In  express  the  thing  by  circumlocution,     A  soldier 

I  He  Ib  mentioned  beFore  In  the  Life  of  Avodstub,  c.  xc.  ;  and  stao  bj 
Horace,  Cicero,  and  Tacitui. 

'  Obgcnre  Greek  poeta,  nhote  writingB  \<«rc  either  full  of  fabuimt 
liohai,  OF  of  ia  amatory  kind. 


/ 
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<rho  #08  examined  as  a  witnees  upon  a  trial,  in  Greek,'  he 

wwotd  not  allow  to  reply,  except  in  Latin. 

,  LXXII,  Daring  the  whole  time  of  his  seclusion  at  Capri, 
twice  onl7  he  made  an  effort  to  vieit  lUnne.  Once  he  came  in 
a  galley  ua  far  as  the  gardens  near  the  Hanimaohia,  but  placed 
guards  along  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  to  keep  off,^  who  should 
offer  to  come  to  meet  him.  The  second  time  he  travelled  on 
the  Appian  way,'  as  far  aa  the  seventh  mile-stone  from  the 
city,  but  he  immediately  returned,  without  enfJring  it,  having 
only  taken  a  view  of  the  walls  at  a  distance.  Per  what  rea- 
son he  did  not  disembark  in  his  first  excursion.Ms  uncertain ; 
but  in  the  last,  he  was  deterred  from  entering  the  city  by  a 
prodigy.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  diverting  .himself  witii  a 
snake,  and  upon  going  to  feed  it  with  hia  own.'^and,  according 
to  custom,  he  found  it  devoured  by  ants ;  from  which  he  was 
advised  to  beware  of  tlie  fury  of  the  mob.  On  this  account, 
returning  in  all  haste  to  Campania,  he  felt  ill  at-Astura  ;*  but 
recovering  a  little,  wont  on  to  Circeii.*  Aii3'  to  obviate  any 
suspicion  of  his  being  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  he  was  not  only 
present  at  the  sports  in  the  camp,  but  encountered,  with  jave- 
Uns,  a  wild  boar,  which  was  let  loose  in  the  arena.  Being 
immediately  seized  with  a  pain  in  the  ude,  and  catching  cold 
upon  his  over-heating  himself  in  the  exercise,  be  relapsed  into 
a  worse  condition  than  he  was  before.  He  held  out,  however, 
for  some  time  ;  and  sailing  as  fhr  aa  Miaenum,'  (Knitted  nothing 

'  It  ii  Buggeated  that  the  te^t  should  be  smeoded,  lo  that  the  seDlence 
should  teod — "  A  Greek  soldiei ;"  for  of  what  use  could  it  hiive  been  to 
examine  h  man  in  Greek,  and  not  allow  him  toj^ve  his  replies  in  the  same 
lansuagB? 

.  '  So  called  from  Appini  Clandim,  the  Censor,  one  of  Tiberios's  ancw- 
ton,  who  constnutted  it.  It  took  a  direction  sDUthward  of  Rome,  through 
Campania  to  Brundusium,  starting  from  what  Js  the  present  Porta  di  Saa 
Sebaatiano,  from  whicli  tbe  road  to  Naples  takes  its  departure. 

*  A.  small  town  on  the  coast  of  Latium,  not  far  froio  Antium,  and  the 
present  Nettuno.    Jt  was  here  that  Cicero  was  slain  bf  the  satellites  of 

*  A  town  on  a  promontoiy  of  the  same  dreary  coast,  beti^een  Antium 
and  Terracina,  built  on  a  promontor;  sunounded  by  the  tea  and  the  manh 
ttill  called  Circello. 

*  Mitenmn,  a  promontory  to  which  ^neas  is  said  to  have  giveB  itt 
Mtne  from  one  of  his  follower*.  {j£b.  li.  231.)  It  is  now  called  Capo  di 
Mil  no,  and  shelters  the  harbour  of  Mola  di  Gaieta,  belonging  to  Naples 
Thii  was  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Roman  fleet. 
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in  ais  UBual  mode  of  life,  not  even  in  his  entertainmenta,  and 
otter  gratifications,  partly  from  an  ungovernable  appetite,  and 
partly  to  eoneeal  his  condition.  For  Charioles,  a  physician,  / 
having  obtained  leave  of  absence,  on  his  rising  from  table, 
took  his  hand  to  kisa  it ;  upon  which  Tiberius,  supposing  he 
did  it  tfl  feel  his  pulse,  desired  hint  to  stay  and  resume  hia  place, 
md  continued  the  entertainment  longer  than  usual.  Nor  did 
bo  omit  his  usual  custom  of  taking  hia  station  in  the  centre 
of  the  apartment,  alietor  standing  by  him,  while  he  took  leave  ' 
of  each  of  the  party  by  name. 

LXXm,  Meanwhile,  finding,  upou  looking  over  the  acts  of 
the  senate,  "  that  some  person  under  prosecution  had  been  dis- 
charged, without  being  brought  to  a  hearing,' '  for  he  had  only 
written  cursorily  that  they  had  been  denounced  by  an  in- 
former; he  complained  in  a  great  rage  that  he  was  treated  with 
contempt,  and  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  return  to  Capri ;  not 
daring  to  attempt  any  thing  until  he  found  himself  in  a  place 
of  aecurity.     But  being  detained  by  storms,  and  the  increae^      »/ 
ing  violence  of  hia  disorder,  he  died  shortly  afterwards,  at  a 
villa  formerly  belonging  to  Luouilua,  in  the  seventy-eighth  yeat      1/ 
tii  hie  age,'  and  the  twenty-third  of  his  reigu,  upon  Uie  seven- 
teenth of  the  calends  of  April  [I6th  March],  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Cneiua  Acerronius  Proculus  and  Caius  Poutius  Higer.     .  ' 
Some  think  that  a  slow-consuming  poison  was  given  him  b^  ^J. 
Caius.'    Others  say  that  during  the  interval  of  the  intermit-      '' 
tent  fever  with  which  he  happened  to  be  seized,  upon  aakiug     1 
for  food,  it  was  denied  him.     Others  report^  that  he  was  Btifled 
by  a  pillow  thrown  upon  him,*  when,  on  his  recovering  from 
a  awoon,  he  called  for  his  ring,  which  had  been  taken  fkim     v^ 
him  in  the  fit.     Seneca  writes,  "  That  finding  himself  dying, 
he  took  his  signet  ring  off  his  finger,  and  held  it  a  while,  aa 
if  he  would  deliver  it  to  somebody ;  but  put  it  again  upon  bia     ■^ 
finger,  and  lay  for  some  time,  with  hia  left  hand  clenched,  and 
without  stirring ;  when  suddenly  summoning  his  attendants, 

>  THcitus  Bgfrees  with  SuetoniuB  bb  to  the  age  of  Tiberius  si  the  timi  ol 
lui  deith.  Din  aUtei  it  more  preciiel;,  ai  b^g  seveatf-Kren  yeuia  fcoi 
noatha,  and  nine  days. 

'  Caiui  Caligula,  who  became  his  successor. 

■  Tacitus  awl  Dio  add  that  he  was  smotheted  under  a  heap  of  bM«;     ■/ 
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and  no  one  Bneweriiig  the  call,  he  rose ;  hat  hia  stifength  fail' 
log  him,  he  fell  down  at  a  short  distance  from  his  bed. 

LXXIV.  Upon  bis  laat  birth-day,  he  had  brought  a  full- 
^  sized  statue  of  the  Tifoenian  ApoLo  from  Sjracuso,  a  work  o( 
exquisite  art,  intending  to  place  it  la  tiie  hbrary  of  the  new 
temple ;'  but  he  dreamt  that  the  god  appeared  to  him  in  the 
night,  and  assured  him  "  that  his  statue  could  not  be  erected 
^  by  him."  A  few  days  before  he  died,  the  Pharos  at  Capri 
was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake.  And  at  Miaenum,  some 
embers  and  live  coals,  which  were  brought  in  to  warm  his 
apartment,  went  out,  and  after  being  quite  cold,  burst  out 
into  a  £ame  again  towards  evening,  and  continued  burning 
Tory  brightly  for  several  hours. 

■■  LXXV.  The  people  were  so  much  elated  at  his  death,  that 

when  they  first  heard  the  news,  they  ran  up  and  down  tha 
city,  some  oiying  out,  "Away  with  Tiberius  to  the  Tiber;" 
others  exclaiming, "  Kay  the  earth,  the  ooromoii  mother  of 
mankind,  and  tJie  infenial  gods,  allow  him  no  abode  in 
death,  but  amongst  the  wicked,"  Others  threatened  his  body 
with  the  hook  and  the  Oemonian  st^rs,  their  indignation  at 
hia  fonner  cruelty  being  increased  by  a  recent  atrocity.  It 
had  been  provided  by  an  act  of  the  senal*,  that  the  execution 
of  condemned  criminals  should  always  be  deferred  imtil  the 
tenth  day  after  the  sentence.  Now  this  fell  on  the  very  day 
when  the  news  of  Tiberius's  death  arrived,  and  in  consequence 
of  which  the  unhappy  men  implored  a  reprieve,  for  mercy's 
fake ;  but,  as  Caiua  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  there  was  no  one 
else  to  whom  application  could  be  m^e  on  their  behalf,  their 
guards,  apprehCTsive  of  violating  the  law,  efjangled  them,  and 
threw  them  down  the  Qemoniau  stairs.  This  roused  the  people 
io  a  atill  greater  abhorrence  of  the  tyrant's  memory,  since  his 
cruelty  continued  in  use  even  after  he  was  dead.  As  soon  as 
his  corpse  was  begun  to  be  moyed  from  Misenum,  many  cried 
out  for  its  being  carried  to  Atella, '  and  being  half  burnt  there 

>  Id  tbe  temple  of  tha  Palatine  Apollo.    See  Auqubtds,  c,  ixli. 

'Atella,!  town  between  Capu»  and  Naples,  now  called  Sbb  Arpino, 
where  tberewas  an  amphitheatre.  The  people  seemed  to  haverused  tbe 
shout  In  demion,  referring,  perhaps,  to  the  Atellnn  fohles,  tnentioneit  in 
ft  xir, ;  and  in  their  fsry  Ihey  proposed  tbat  bishodyahouldonlTbe  frilltdi 
u  thoie  of  malefactori  were,  initead  of  lieiug  reduced  to  aihei. 
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En  the  ampbithestre.    It  was,  however,  brought  to  Borne,  a&d 

burat  wiUi  the  usual  ceremony. 

LXXVI.  He  had  made  about  two  years  before,  duplicatea  of 
hia  will,  one  written  byhia  own  hand,  and  the  otiierby  that  of 
one  of  his  freedmen ;  and  both  were  witneBsed  by  some  persona 
of  very  mean  rank.  He  appointed  bis  two  grandsonB,  Caius  by 
GermanicuB,  and  Tiberius  by  Drusua,  joint  heirs  to  hia  estate ; 
and  upon  the  death  of  one  of  them,  the  otter  was  to  inherit 
the  whole.  He  gave  hkewiae  many  legacies ;  amongst  which 
were  bequests  to  the  Vestal  Vii^ns,  to  all  the  soldiers,  and 
eacli  one  of  the  people  of  Borne,  and  to  the  magistrates  of  the 
several  quarters  of  the  city. 


/  At  the  death  of  Augustus,  there  had  elapsed  so  long  a  period 
tfrom  the  overthrow  of  the  repubhc  by  Julius  Cfeaar,  that  few 
were  now  liviug  who  had  been  born  under  the  ancient  constitu- 
tion of  the  Somans  {  and  the  mild  and  prosperous  administration 
of  Aujitustus,  during  forty.four  years,  had  by  this  time  reconciled 
the  minds  of  the  people  to  a  despotic  government.  Tiberias,  the 
adopted  son  of  the  former  sovereign,  was  of  mature  age;  and 
though  he  hadlutherto  lived,  for  the  most  part,  abstracted  from 
any  concern  with  public  affairs,  yet,  having  been  brought  up  in 
the  family  of  Asgnstus,  he  was  acquainted  with  his  method  of 
government,  which,  there  was  reason  to  expoet,  he  would  render 
the  model  of  his  own.  Livia,  too,  his  mother,  and  the  relict  of 
the  late  emperor,  was  still  living,  a  wcman  vener&ble  by  years, 
who  had  long  been  familiar  with  the  councils  of  Augustus,  and 
from  her  high  rank,  as  well  as  uncommon  affability,  possessed  an 
extensive  influence  amongst  all  classes  of  the  people. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  in  fxvour  of  Tibenns's  sncceision 
at  the  demise  of  Augwitus  ;  but  there  were  others  of  a  tendency 
disftdvantaaeons  to  uis  views.  His  temper  was  haughty  and 
reserved :  Augustus  had  often  apologised  for  the  ungraciousnesa 
of  hia  manners,  He  was  disobeoicnt  to  his  mother ;  and  though 
he  had  not  openly  discovered  any  propensiW  to  vice,  he  enjoyed 
none  of  those  qualities  whi«h  usually  conciliate  popularity.  To 
thesff  considerations  it  is  to  be  added,  that  Postumus  Agrippa, 
the  grandsrai  of  Augustus  by  Juha,  was  living  i  and  if  consan- 
Euinity  was  to  be  the  rule  of  anccession,  his  right  was  iiidisput»- 
blf  preferahte  to-  that  td  an  adopted  son.  Augastua  had  sent 
thu  youth  into  nile  a  few  years  beton  ;  \n^,  towaida  the  dow> 
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of  his  life,  had  expresied  a  design  of  recalling  liim,  with  the  vie<r, 
as  was  Hupposed,  of  appointing  him  his  aaccessor.  Tlie  father  ol 
TCHing  Agnppa  had  been  greatly  beloved  by  the  Homans ;  and  tlie 
fate  of  h-ie  mother,  JuUa,  though  she  waa  notorious  for  her  proSi- 
gacjihadeverheenregardedby  them  with  pecuhar  sympathy  aad 
lenderneaH.  Many,  therefore,  attached  b>  the  son  the  partiahty 
entertained  for  his  parents ;  which  waa  increased  not  only  by  a 
strong  suspicion,  but  a  general  surmise,  that  his  elder  brothers, 
Caius  andLueius,hadbeen  violently  taken  off,  to  make  way  for  tha 
succession  of  Tiberias.  That  an  obstruction  was  apprehended  tg 
Tiberius's  succession  from  this  quarter,  is  put  beyond  all  doubt, 
^  when  we  find  that  the  deal.h  of  Augustus  was  industriously  kept 
secret,  until  young  Agrippa  should  be  removed ;  who,  it  is  gene- 
laliy  agreed,  was  dispatched  by  an  order  from  Livia  and  Tiberius 
conjointly,  or  at  least  from  the  former.  Though,  by  thia  act, 
tiiere  remained  no  rival  to  Tiberius,  yet  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  want  of  pretensions  to  the  Soman  throne,  seems  to  havr 
still  rendered  him  distrustful  of  the  succession ;  and  that  he 
should  have  quietly  obtained  it,  without  tlie  voice  of  the  people, 
the  real  inclination  of  the  senate,  or  the  support  of  the  army,  can. 
be  imputed  only  to  the  influence  of  his  mother,  and  bis  own 
dissimulation.  Ardently  solicitous  to  attain  the  object,  yet  af> 
fbcting  a  total  indifference  ;  artfully  prompting  the  senate  to 
give  him  the  charge  of  the  government,  at  the  time  that  he  in- 
timated an  invincible  reluctance  to  accept  it ;  his  absolutely  de- 
clining it  in  perpetuity,  but  fixing  no  time  for  an  abdication ;  his 
deceittul  insinuation  of  bodily  infirmities,  with  hints  likewise  "' 


approaching  old  age,  that  he  might  allay  in  the  senate  all  appre> 
hensions  of  any  great  duration  of  his  power,  and  repress  in  his 
adopted  son,  Germanicus,  the  emotions  of  ambition  to  displace 
him  i  form  altogether  a  scene  of  tlie  most  insidious  policy,  iaoon- 
aistency,  and  dissimulation,  m 
(  In  this  period  died,  in  thffeighty-sisth  year  of  her  age,  Livia 

/  Drusilla,  mother  of  the  emperor,  and  the  relict  of  Augustus,  whom 
fihe  survived  fifteen  years.    She  was  the  daughter  of  L.  Drusiis 

y  Calidiaaus  and  married  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  by  whom  she 
had  two  sons.  Tiberius  and  Drusus.  The  conduct  of  this  lady 
leems  to  justify  the  remark  of  Caligula,  that  "  she  was  an  Ulyaaes 
in  a  woman's  dress."     Ootavius  first  saw  her  as  she  fled  from 

/  tie  danger  which  threatened  her  husband,  who  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  Antony  ;  and  though  she  waa  then  pregnant,  he  resolved 
to  marry  her ;  whether  with  her  own  iDvlinatiou  or  not,  is  left  by 
Tacitus  undetermined.  To  pave  the  way  for  this  union,  he  di> 
Toroed  his  wife  Scribonia,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the 
AoKon-  which  he  could  have  no  dffiioulty  in  obttuning,  celebrated 
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h  j  nuptiala  wttli  lAvia.  There  euBued  &om  thie  marriage  du 
iunc,  though  mueh  deflired  by  both  parties  ;  but  Livia  retained, 
without  interruptiott,  on  unbounded  osceodancy  over  the  emperor, 
whose  confidence  she  nbueed,  nhile  the  uxonons  hneband  little 
■Uipected  that  he  was  cherishing  in  his  bosom  a  viper  who  was 
to  prove  the  destruction  of  hie  honae.  She  appears  to  have  en- 
tertained a  predominant  ambition  of  giving  an  tieir  to  the  Soman 
•mpire  ;  and  since  it  could  not  be  done  by  any  fruit  of  her  mar- 
riage with  Augustus,  she  resolved  on  accompli  ehing  that  end  in 
the  person  of  Tiberiua,  the  eldest  son  by  her  former  husband 
The  plan  which  she  devised  for  this  purpose,  was  to  exterminate 
ail  the  male  oSapring  of  Augustus  by  his  daughter  Julia,  who 
was  married  to  Agnppa;  a  stratagem  which,  when  executed, 
would  procure  for  Tiberius,  through  the  means  of  adoption,  the 
eventual  succession  b>  the  empire.  The  cool  yet  sanguinary 
policy,  and  the  patient  perseverance  of  resolution,  with  which 
she  prosecuted  her  design,  have  seldom  been  equ^ed.  While 
the  sons  of  Julia  were  yet  young,  and  wiiile  there  was  still  a 
possibility  that  she  herself  might  have  issue  bv  Augustus,  she 
auspendcd  her  project,  in  the  hope,  periiaps,  that  accident  or 
disease  might  o|)erate  in  it«  favour ;  but  wnen  the  natural  term 
of  her  constitution  had  put  a  period  to  her  hopsa  of  progeny, 
end  when  the  grandsons  of  the  emperor  were  risen  to  the  years 
of  manhood,  and  had  been  adoptea  by  him,  she  bcgnn  to  carry 
into  execution  what  she  long  had  meditated.  The  first  object 
devoted  to  destruction  was  C.  Cfeaar  Agrippa,  the  eldest  of 
Augustus's  grandsons.  This  promising  youth  was  sent  to 
Armenia,  upon  an  expedition  against  the  f  ersians ;  and  LolEus, 
who  bad  been  hia  governor,  either  accompanied  him  thither  from 
Eome,  or  met  him  in  the  £ast,  where  he  had  obtained  some  ap- 
pointment. From  the  hand  of  this  trwtor,  perhaps  under  the 
pretext  of  exercising  the  authority  of  a  preceptor,  but  in  reality 
instigated  by  Livia,  the  young  prinoe  received  a  fatal  blow,  of 
idiieh  he  died  some  time  after.    ^ 

/The  manner  of  Caiua's  death  8e«ns  to  have  been  oaretuUylept 
nom  the  knowledge  of  Augustas,  who  promoted  LoUius  to  the 
consulship,  and  made  bini  governor  of  a  province  ;  but,  by  his 
rapacity  in  this  station,  he  afterwards  incurred  the  emj>eror'( 
displeasure.  The  true  character  of  thia  person  had  escaped  the 
keen  discernment  of  Horace,  as  well  as  the  sagacity  of  the  em. 
peror;  for  in  two  epiatles  addressed  to  Lolliua,lie  mentions  him 
as  great  and  aocomplished  in  the  ruperlative  degree ;  mofnVM 
LotU,  liherrime  Jjolli;  so  imposing  had  been  the  mannen  Kpd 
•ddress  of  this  deceitful  courtier. 
Lncius,  the  second  son  of  Julio,  waa  banished  into  Campania 
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for  Dsing,  as  it  is  said,  gelitions  language  agaiiiBtliis  grandfatber< 
In  the  aeTenth  year  of  bis  exile  AaguBtuB  proposed  to  recall  him  j 
but  Livia  and  liberias,  dreading  ute  conaequeDces  of  liis  beiuu 
reetored  to  the  emperor's  feyour,  put  in  ^aetice  tke  expedient  ot 
JiaviDg  him  immediately  assassinated.  PoetumuB  Agrdppa,  the 
/  third  son,  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  grandfather  in.  the  same 
way  as  Lucius,  and  was  confined  at  Surrentum,  where  he  re- 
mained a  pisoDcT  until  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  order  either 
of  Lifia  i^one,  or  ia  eonjuuction  with  Tiberius,,  as  wae  before 
observed.  I 
/feuch  wiathe  catastrophe,  through  the  means  ofLivia,  of  all 
tbe  grandsoDS  of  Augustus ;  and  reason  justifies  the  inferenoe> 
that  she  who  scrupled  not  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  those  young 
men,  had  formerr;  practised  every  artifice  that  could  operate 
towards  rendering  them  obnoxious  to  the  emperor.  We  may 
even  ascribe  to  her  dark  inti^uee  the  dissolute  conduct  of  JuUa : 
^  for  the  woman  who  could  secretly  aut  as  procuress  to  her  own 
husband,  would  feel  iittle  restraint  upon  her  mind  against  cor- 
rupting his  daughter,  when  such  an  effect  might  contribute  to 
answer  the  purpose  which  she  had  m  riew.  But  in  the  ingratitude 
of  Tiberius,  however  undwtiful  andreprefaensibleinason  towarda 
a  parent,  she  at  last  experienced  a  just  retribution  for  the  crimes 
in  which  she  had  trained  him  to  jvocurc  the  succession  to  the' 
em^e.  To  ths  di^race  of  her  sex,  she  introduced  amonest  the 
lt<«nans  the  horrible  practice  of  dcaneatic  murder,  littlelmowit 
before  the  times  when  the  thirst  or  intoxication  of  unlimited 
power  had  vitiated  the  social  affections  ;  and  she  transmitted  to 
^/  succeeding  ages  a  pernicious  example,  by  which  immoderato 
ambition  might  be  gratified,  at  .the  expense  of  every  moral  obli- 
gation, as  well  as  of  humanity.  ) 

One  of  the  first  Tiolims  in  the  sanguinary  reign  of  the  presenb 
emperor,  was  GermiaiicuB,  the  son  of  Drusiis,  Tiberius  s  own 
brother,  and  who  had  been  adopted  by  his  uncle  himself.  Under 
aaj  sovereign,  of  a  temper  difierent  from  that  of  Tiberius,  this- 
amiable  and  meritorious  prince  wouldhave  been  held  in  the  high- 
est esteem.  At  the  death  of  his  grand&.ther  Augustas,  he  was  em- 
£loyed  in  a  war  in  Gonaany,  where  he  greatly  distinsnishedi 
imself  by  his  military  ackieiements  ;  and  as  soon  as  IntelligenEe' 
of  that  event  arrived,  the  scJdiers,  by  whom  he  was  estrnnely 
beloved,  nnanimously  salttted  kim  emperor.  Sefusing,  however, 
to  accept  this  marie  of  their  partiality,  lie  persevered  in  allegiance' 
to  the  government  of  his  uni^,  and  prosecuted  the  war  with 
Kuccpis.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  this  expedition,  he  was  sent, 
with  the'title  of  emperor  in  the  East,  to  repress  the  sedition*  oi 
t^  Armenians,  iu  which  he  was  equally  eaeeesBfiil.     SoJi  Ott 
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&me  whidi  he  acquired,  served  only  to  render  him  an  ohject  of       y 

gulousy  to  Tiberiua,  by  whose  order  he  wa«  Beeretly  poiBOned  at      v 
aphne,  near  Antioch,  in  the  thirty-fourth  yeaj-  of  his  age.     The 
news  of  G«rmanicua's  death  was  received  at  Home  witb  umTereal 


dom  of  the  republic  The  love  and  gratitude  of  the  Somans 
decreed  many  honours  to  his  memory.  It  was  ordered,  that  bis 
same  should  be  Bung  in  a  solemn  procesBion  of  the  Salii ;  that 
crowns  of  oak,  in  allusion  to  bis  victories,  should  be  placed  upon 
cunile  chairs  in  the  ball  pertaiabg  to  the  priests  of  Augustus ; 
and  that  an  elflgy  of  him  m  ivory  should  be  drawn  upon  a  chariot, 
preceding  the  ceremonies  of  the  Cireenaian  games.  Triumphal 
arches  were  erected,  one  at  Home,  another  on  the  banks  of  the  y 
Khine,  and  a  third  upon  Mount  Amanua  in  Syria,  with  inserip-  ►' 
tions  of  bis  acbievementB,  and  that  he  died  for  Mb  services  to  the 
republic' 

His  obsequies  were  celebrated,  not  with  tlie  display  of  images 
and  funeral  pomp,  but  with  the  recital  of  bis  praises  and  the 
Tirtues  wbi:^  rendered  him  illustrious,  from  a  resemblance  in 
his  personal  accomplishments,  his  age,  the  manner  of  his  death, 
and  the  vicinity  of  Daphne  to  Babylon,  many  compared  bis  fate  >^ 
to  that  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Me  was  celebratea  for  humanity 
and  benevolence,  as  well  as  military  talents,  and  amidst  the  toils 
of  war,  found  leisure  to  cultivate  tie  arts  of  literary  genius.  He 
composed  two  comedies  in  Greek,  some  epigrams,  and  a  trans- 
lation of  Aratus  into  Latin  verse.  He  married  Agrippina,  the 
daughter  of  M.  Agrippa,  by  whom  he  bad  uinediildren.  This  lady,  ■•^ 
who  had  accompanied  her  husband  into  the  east,  earried  his 
ashes  to  Italy,  and  accused  his  murderer,  Fiso ;.  who,  unable  to 
bear  up  against  the  public  odium  incurred  by  that  trausaetion, 
laid  TJotent  hands  upon  himself.  Agrippina  was  now  nearly  in  the 
same  predicament  with  regard  to  Tibertus.tbatOrid  had  formerly 
been  m  respect  of  Augustus.  He  was  sensible,  tiiat  when  she 
accused  Piso,  she  was  not  ignorant  of  the  person  by  whom  the 
perpetrator  of  the  murder  had  been  instigated  ;  and  ber  presence, 
therefore,  seeming  continually  to  reproa^him  with  his  guilt,  he 
resolved  to  rid  himself  of  a  person  become  so  obnoxious  to  bis 
ei^ht,  and  banished  her  to  the  island  of  Pandataria,  where  abe 
dw.d.  some  time  afterwards  of  famine. 

But  it  was  not  sufficient  to  gratify  this  sanguinary  tyrant,  that 

he  had,  without  any  cause,  cut  off  both  Germauicua  and  his  wif» 

Agrippina  :  the  di^inguished  merits  and  popularity  of  tJiat  princf 

Were  yet  to  ba  revenged  upon  Ms  children )   and  accordingly  it^ 

Tacit.  Annate  Dh.  ii. 
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■et  himBelf  to  inTent  a  pretest  for  their  deBtraction.  AiUr  nK 
deBTOviing  in  Tain,  by  various  artifices,  to  provoke  the  reseatiiwDt 
of  Nero  and  DruHug  against  him,  he  had  recourse  to  false  acou- 

ention,  and  not  on!j  charged  them  with  seditious  designs,  to  which 
their  tender  years  vere  lU  adapted,  but  with  rices  of  a  natnrr 
the  most  scandalous.  3j  a  sentence  of  the  senate,  which  inaiii< 
fested  the  estreme  servihty  of  tliat  assembly,  he  procured  tbem 
botii  to  be  declared  open  enemies  to  their  country.     Nero  b» 

t^  banished  to  the  island  of  Pontia,  where,  like  his  uofortonate 
mother.he  miserably  perished  by  famine;  and  Drusus  was  doomed 

1^  to  the  same  fate,  in  the  loirer  pu^  of  the  Falatium,  after  suffering 
for  nine  days  the  violence  of  hunger,  and  havinj;,  as  is  related 
devoured  part  of  his  bed.  The  remaining  sod,  Caius,  on  account 
of  his  vicious  disposition,  he  resolTed  to  appoint  his  successor  oa 
^  the  throne,  that,  after  his  own  death,  a  comparison  might  be 
made  in  favour  of  his  memory,  when  the  £omans  should  be  go- 
Temed  by  a  aorereien  yet  more  vicious  and  more  tyrannical,  if 
possible,  than  himself, 

Sejonos,  the  minister  in  the  present  reig^n,  imitated  with  ino- 
oess,  for  Borne  time,  the  hypocrisy  of  his  master ;  and,  bad  his 
ambitioua  temper,  impatient  of  attaining  its  object,  allowed  hiju 
to  wear  the  mash  for  a  longer  period,  he  might  have  gained  the 
imperial  diadem ;  in  the  pursuit  of  which  he  was  overtaken  by 
that  fate  which  he  merited  still  more  by  his  cruelties  than  hia 
.  perfidy  to  Tiberius.    This  man  was  a  native  of  Volsinium  in 

^X  Tuscany,  and  the  son  of  a  Uoman  knight.  He  had  first  iii> 
smuated  himself  into  the  favour  of  Cains  Cxsar,  the  grandson  of 
Augustus,  after  whose  death  he  courted  the  fricDdship  of  Tibe- 
rius, and  obtained  in  a  short  time  his  entire  confidence,  which 
he  improved  to  the  best  advantage.  The  object  which  he  neiit 
pursoed,  was  to  giun  the  attachment  of  the  senate,  and  the  offlcen 
of  the  army  j  besides  whom,  with  a  new  kind  of  policy,  he  en- 
dearoured  to  secure  in  his  interest  every  lady  of  distinguished 

^/  connections,  by  givinc  secretly  to  each  of  them  a  promise  of 
marriage,  as  soon  as  be  should  arrive  at  the  sovereignty.  The 
chief  ODstacles  in  his  way  were  the  sons  and  grandeone  of  Tibe- 
rius ;  and  these  he  soon  sacrificed  to  his  ambition,  under  varioua 
pretences.  Drusus,  the  eldest  of  this  proeeny,  having  in  a  fit  of 
passion  struck  tJie  favourite,  wea  destined  by  him  to  t&struction. 
For  this  purpose,  he  had  the  presumption  to  seduce  Livia,  the 
wife  of  SrasoB,  to  whom  she  had  borne  several  children  j  and 
she  consented  to  marry  her  adulterer  upon  the  death  of  her  hat- 
band, who  was  soon  alter  poisoned,  through  the  ineanB  of  WB 

y^  •unnch  named  Lygdus,  by  order  of  her  and  Sejanus. 

DruBua  was  the  son  of  Tiberius  br  Vipsania,  one  of  Agrippft'fe 
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dtnghters.  He  diap1a;fed  great  jntrepiditT  daring  the  war  in 
the  provinoea  of  Illjricum  and  Pannonia,  bv  t  ftppearg  to  have 
been  dinolute  in  liiB  morals.  Horace  ia  said  to  have  written  the 
Ode  in  praiae  of  Drusus  at  the  desire  of  Anguatiu  t  and  while 
tile  poet  celebrates  fJie  military  courage  of  the  prince,  he  ineinu- 
BteB  indirectly  a  galutaiy  admonition,  to  the  coltivaliou  of  the 
civil  virtues : 

Doctrida  «ed  vim  promovet  inaitam, 

Rectiqae  coitus  pectora  robotant : 
Ulcuaque  defecere  nifwea, 
Dedecotaat  bene  nata  cnlpe.'— Oil>  ii.  4. 


Yet  sage  instructions  to  reHne  the  soul 

And  raise  the  genius,  wondrous  aid  impart. 
Conveying  inward,  as  they  purely  roll, 

Strength  to  the  mind  and  vigoai  to  the  heart ; 
When  rnorali  fail,  the  stsins  of  vice  disgrace  , 

The  fairest  honours  of  the  noblest  race. — Francit.       • 

TJpon  the  death  of  Dmsus,  Sejanus  openly  avowed  a  desire  of 
marrying  the  widowed  princeaa ;  but  Tiberius  opposing  this 
meaanre,  and  at  the  same  time  recommendng  Germanicus  to  the 
senate  as  his  auccessor  in  the  empire,  the  mind  of  Sejanoa  waa 
more  than  ever  inflamed  by  the  united,  and  now  tVirious,  passions 
of  love  and  ambition.  He  therefore  ui^d  bis  demand  with  in- 
creased importunity ;  but  the  emperor  still  refasing  bis  consent, 
Uid  things  being  not  yet  ripe  for  an  inmiediate  revolt,  SejamiB 
thought  nothing  so  favourable  for  the  prosecution  of  his  designs 
as  the  absence  of  Tiberius  from  the  capital.  With  this  view, 
under  the  sretence  of  relieving  his  master  from  the  cares  of  go-  j 

Temment,  ne  persuaded  Jiim  to  retire  to  a  distance  from  Borne.       if 
The  emperor,  indolent  and  luxurious,  approved  of  the  })roposal,    ' 
and  retired  into  Campania,  leaving  to  his  ambitious  mimetcr  the 
whole  direction  of  the  empire.    Had  Sejanns  now  been  governed 
by  oonimoD  jpradeoee  and  moderation,  he  might  have  attwned  to 
the  accomplishment  of  all  his  wishes ;  but  a  natural  impetnoxity 
of  temper,  and  the  intoxication  of  power,  precipitated  nim  into 
measures  which  soon  e&ectod  his  destruction.     As  if  entirely 
emaneipated  from  the  control  of  a  master,  he  publicly  declared      ^ 
himself  sovereign  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  that  Tiberius,  who        f 
bad  by  this  time  retired  to  Capn,    was   only  the   dependent 
prince  of  that  tributary  island.    He  even  went  so  far  in  de- 
grading the  emperor,  as  to  have  him  introduced  in  a  ridionloui 
ught  upon  the  stage.    Advice  of  Seianus's  proceedings  was  som 
euriea  to  tlie  emperor  at  Cn>ri ;  nis  indignation  was  immedi- 
Udy  excited ;  and  with  a  confidence  founded  upon  an  authority       t^ 
ueKiBed  for  several  years,  he  sent  orders  for  accusing  Sejanui 
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before  the  eenate.    This  mandate  no  sooner  arriyed,  thaJi  the 
audaoiouB  minister  was  deeerted  by  his  sdherentij ;  he  waa  ul  a 
i^^Tiort  time  after  seized  withoEt  resietauec,  and  strangled  in  prison 
the  same  day. 

Human  nature  recoils  with  horror  at  tie  cruelties  of  this  ex- 
ecrable tyrant,  who,  having  first  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood 
of  his  own  reJations,  proceeded  to  esercise  them  upon  the  public 
with  indiscriminate  fury.  Neither  age  nor  sex  afforded  any 
exemption  from  his  insatiable  thirst  for  blood.  Innoeent  ohildren 
were  condemned  to  death,  and  butchered  in  the  preseuce  of  tlieir 
parents ;  vii^ins,  without  any  imputed  guilt,  were  sacrificed  to  a 
similar  destiny ;  but  there  being  an  ancient  customof  not  strangling 
females  in  that  situation,  tliey  were  first  deflowered  by  the  exe- 
cutioner, and  afterwards  strangled,  as  if  an  atrocious  addition  to 
cruelty  could  sanction  flie  exercise  of  it.  Fathers  were  con- 
strained by  violence  to  witness  the  death  of  their  own  children ; 
and  even  tlie  tears  of  a  mother,  at  the  execution  of  her  child, 
were  punished  as  a  capital  offence.  Some  extraordinary  cala- 
mities, occasioned  by  accident,  added  to  the  horrors  of  the  reign. 
A  great  number  of  houses  on  Mount  Caslins  were  destroyed  ny 
fire  i  and  by  the  fall  of  a  temporary  building  at  Fidenie,  erected 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  public  shows,  about  twenty  thou- 
sand persons  were  either  greatly  hurt,  or  crushed  to  death  in  the 

By  another  fire  which  afterwards  broie  out,  a  part  of  the 
Circus  was  deatroyod,  with  the  numerons  buildings  on  Mount 
Aventine.  The  only  act  of  munificence  dispkyed  by  TiberiuB 
during  his  reign,  was  upon  the  occasion  of  thoee  fires,  when,  to 
qualifi  the  severity  of  his  government,  he  indemnified  the  most 
considerable  sufferers  for  the  loss  they  had  sustained. 

Through  the  whole  of  his  life,  Tiberius  seems  to  have  con- 
ducted himself  with  a  unifonnrepugnanee  to  nature.  Affable  on 
a  few  occasions,  but  in  general  averse  to  society,  he  indulged, 
from  his  earliest  years,  a  moroseness  of  disposition,  which  conn* 
terfeited  the  appearance  of  austere  virtue  ;  and  in  the  decline  of 
life,  when  it  is  common  to  reform  from  juvenile  indiscretions,  he 
launched  forth  into  esicesses,  of  a  kind  the  most  unnatural  and 
most  detestable.  Considering  the  vicious  passions  which  had 
ever  brooded  in  his  heart,  it  may  seata  surprising  that  he  re- 
strained himself  within  the  bounds  of  decency  during  so  many 
yean  alter  his  accession  ;  but  though  utterly  destitute  of  reve- 
rence or  affection  for  his  mother,  he  still  felt,  during  her  life,  a 
filial  awe  upon  his  mind  :  and  aiter  her  death,  he  was  actuated  In' 
a  slavish  fear  ofSejanos,  until  at  laet  political  necessity  absolve! 
bini  likewise  from  this  restraint.    These  checks  being  both  te< 
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moved,  he  rioted  without  any  control,  either  fi^m  Benliment  or 
authority. 

Plioy  relatee,  that  the  ntt  of  mailing  friase  nmlleable  was  ac- 
tuaJiy  discovered  under  the  reign,  of  Tiboriua,  and  that  the  shop 
and  tools  of  the  artist  were  destroyed,  lest,  by  the  estahhehment 
of  this  inventioD,  gold  and  silver  should  lose  their  v^ue.  Pica 
adds,  that  the  author  of  the  discorery  was  put  to  d^ath. 

The  gloom  which  darkened  the  Eoman  capital  during  this 
tnelaocaoly  period,  shed  a  baleful  influence  on  the  procreBS  of 
science  throughout  the  empire,  and  literature  languished  during 
the  present  reign,  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  had  flourished  in 
the  preceding.  It  is  doubtful  whether  such  a  change  might  not 
have  happened  in  some  d^^ree,  eren  had  the  gOTerament  of 
Tiberius  been  equally  mild  with  that  of  his  predecessor.  The 
prodigioiKi  fame  of  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  age,  by  repressing  7 
emulation,  tended  to  a  senera)  diminution  of  the  efforts  of  genius 
for  some  time;  while  the  banishment  of  Ovid,  it  is  probable,  and 
the  capital  punishment  of  a  subsequent  poet,  for  censuring  the 
character  of  Agamemnon,  operated  towards  the  farther  dis- 
couragement of  poetical  esertions.  There  now  existed  no  eir- 
oomstance  to  counterbalance  these  disadvantages.  Genius  no 
longer  found  a  patron  either  in  the  emperor  or  his  minister;  and 
the  gates  of  the  palace  were  shut  aeaiust  all  who  cultivated  the 
elegant  pursuits  of  the  Muses,  Panders,  catamites,  assassins, 
wretches  stained  with  every  crime,  were  the  constant  attendants, 
as  the  only  fit  companions,  of  the  tyrant  who  now  occupied  the 
throne.  We  are  informed,  howerer,  that  eren  this  emperor  had 
a  taste  for  the  liberal  arta,  and  that  he  composed  a  lyric  poem 
upon  the  death  of  Lucius  Ctesar,  with  some  Greek  poems  in 
imitation  of  Euphorion,  Ehianus,  and  Parthenius.  But  none  of 
these  has  been  transmitted  to  posterity  :  and  if  we  should  form 
an  opinion  of  them  upon  the  principle  of  Catullus,  that  to  be  a 
good  poet  ODe  ought  to  be  a  good  man,  there  is  littie  reason  to 
regret  that  they  have  perished. 

We  meet  with  no  poetical  production  in  this  reign  j  and  of 
prose  writere  the  number  is  inconsiderable,  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  account  of  them.— — 

Tbllbicb  PA.TB£C0Ltrs  was  bom  of  an  equestrian  family  in 
Campwia,  and  served  as  a  military  tribune  under  Tiberius,  in  his 
espedititHis  in  Qaul  and  Germany.  Be  composed  an  Epitome 
of  the  History  of  Greece  and  Kome,  with  that  of  other  nations 
of  remote  antiquity :  hut  of  this  work  there  only  remain  frag- 
ments of  the  history  of  Greece  and  Some,  from  the  conquest  of  y" 
Perseus  to  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  It  is  << 
mitten  in  two  books,  addressed  to  Mucus  Yinicius,  who  ha'i 
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the  office  of  consul.  Eapid  in  the  Darrative,  and  concaBO  as  well 
as  elefjant  in  stvle,  tliis  production  exhibita  a  yleaBiog  opitomo  of 
Ancient  traDSa^tiona,  enUveoed  occasionally  with  anecdotes,  ana 
■n  expressive  description  of  characters.  In  treating  of  the 
family  of  Augustus.  Patercnlus  is  justly  liable  to  the  imputation 
of  p^iality,  which  he  incurs  still  more  in  the  latter  period  of  hii 
history,  by  the  praiao  which  is  lavished  on  Tiberius  and  his 
minister  Seianus.  He  intimates  a  derign  of  siving  a  more  full 
account  of  tae  civil  war  which  followed  the  death  of  Julius  Cswax ; ' 
but  this,  if  he  ever  accomplished  it,  has  not  been  transmitted  to 
posterity.  Candid,  but  decided  in  his  judgment  of  motives  and 
actions,  if  we  eicept  his  invectives  against  Pompey,  he  shows 
little  propensity  to  censure ;  but  in  awarding  praise,  he  is  not 
equally  parflimonious,  and,  on  some  occasions,  naks  the  imputa- 
tion 01  hyperbole.  The  grace,  however,  and  the  apparent  sin- 
cerity  with  which  it  ia  bestowed,  reconcile  us  to  the  compliment. 
This  author  ooBoludeshishiBtoiy  with  a  prayer  for  the  prosperity 

of  the  Eoman  empire. 

Yalbbittb  MiXiuva  was  descended  of  a  Patrician  iiunily ;  but 
we  learn  nothing  more  concerning  him,  tham  that  for  some  time 
he  followed  a  military  hfe  under  Sextus  Fompey.  He  atlierwards 
betook  himself  to  wntmg,  and  has  left  an  account,  in  nine  books, 
of  the  memorable  apophthegms  and  actions  of  eminent  pers^ms ; 
first  of  the  Eomans,  and  afterwards  of  foreign  nations.  The 
subjects  are  of  various  kinds,  political,  moral,  andnatural.  ranged 
into  distinct  classe!!.  His  transitions  from  one  subject  to  another 
are  often  performed  with  gracefiiiness  ;  and  where  he  offers  any 
remarks,  they  generally  show  the  author  to  be  a  man  of  judg- 
ment and  oMervation.  Valerius  Maximua  ia  chargeable  with 
no  affectation  of  style,  but  is  sometimes  deficient  in  that  purity 
of  language  which  might  be  expected  in  the  age  of  Tibenus,  to 
whom  the  work  is  addressed.  What  inducement  the  author  had 
to  this  dedioation,  we  know  not ;  but  as  it  is  evident  from  a 
passage  in  the  ninth  book,  that  the  comphment  was  paid  after 
the  death  of  Sejanus,  and  eonsequentty  in  the  most  shameful 
period  of  Tiberius's  reien,  we  c«nnot  entertain  any  high  opinion 
of  the  independent  spirit  of  Valerius  Maximus,  who  could  sulnait 
to  Matter  a  tyrant,  in  the  zenith  of  infamy  and  detestation.  But 
we  cannot  ascribe  the  cause  to  any  delicate  artifice,  of  oonreving 
to  Tiberius,  indirectly,  an  admonition  to  reform  his  eonauot. 
Such  an  expedient  woidd  have  only  prov(^d  the  lererett  re* 

sentment  from  his  jealousy, 

Pbxdkub  was  a  native  of  Thraco,  and  waa  brought  to  Some  aa 
a  slave.  He  had  ':he  good  fortune  to  come  into  the  Mrvioe  ol 
i.ii(uttti«,  wbeN,  improving  his  talento  by-reading,  he  obbuned 
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the  favour  of  the  emperor,  and  was  made  one  of  his  freed>neii> 
In  the  reign  of  Tioeriua,  he  trsniilBted  into  lamhic  versa  tha 
JftbleH  of  JEsop.  They  are  divided  into  five  oooks,  and  ai»  not 
ieee  congpicuous  for  precision  and  simplicity  of  thought,  than  for 
purity  and  elegance  of  style  :  conveying  moral  sentiments  with 
unafiected  ease  and  impressive  energy.  Fhcedrue  underwent, 
for  some  time,  a  persecution  from  Sejauus,  who,  conscious  of  his 
own  delinquency,  suspected  that  he  was  ohliquely  satirised  in 
the  commendations  beatowed  on  virtue  by  the  poet.  The  work 
of  Phffidrus  is  one  of  the  latest  which  have  been  brought  to  light 
since  the  revival  of  learning.  It  remained  in  obscurity  until 
two  hundred  years  ago,  when  it  was  discovered  in  a  library  at 

Eheims. 

Htqinds  is  8wd  to  have  been  a  native  of  Alexandria,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  a  Spaniard.  He  was,  like  Fhsdrus,  a  freed- 
man  of  Augustus  {  but,  though  industrious,  he  seems  not  to 
have  improved  himself  so  much  as  his  companion,  in  the  art  of 
comjKisition.  He  wrote,  however,  a  mythological  history,  under 
the  title  of  Fables,  a  work  called  FoeHcmt  Atlronomicoa,  with 
a  treatise  on  agriculture,  commentarJeB  on  Virgil,  the  Kves 
of  eminent  men,  and  some  other  productions  now  lost.  His 
remaining  works  are  much  mutilated,  and,  if  genuine,  afford 
an  uufavonrabie  specimen  of  his  elegance  and  correctness  as  a 

Celsus  was  apl^sician  in  the  time  of  Tiberiua,  and  has  written 
eight  books,  De  Medicina,  in  which  be  has  collected  and  digested 
into  order  all  that  is  valuable  on  the  subject,  in  the  Greek  and 
B«man  authors.  The  profeasora  of  Medicine  were  at  that  time 
divided  into  three  sects,  viz.,  the  Dogmatists,  Empirics,  and 
Methodists ;  the  first  of  whom  deviated  less  than  the  others 
from  the  plan  of  Hippocrates  j  but  they  were  in  general  irre- 
concilable to  each  other,  in  respect  both  of  thetr  opinions  and 
practice.  CelsuB,with  great  judgment,  has  occasionallv  adopted 
particular  doctrines  from  each  of  them ;  and  whatever  he  admiti 
into  his  system,  he  not  only  establishes  by  the  most  rational  ob- 
servations, but  confirms  by  its  practical  utility.  In  justness  of 
remark,  in  force  of  argument,  in  precision  and  perspicuity,  as 
well  aa  in  elegance  of  expression,  he  deservedly  occupies  tha 
most  distinguished  rank  amougat  the  medical  writers  of  anti- 
quity. It  appMiTs  that  Celsus  likewise  wrot«  on  agrieulture, 
rhetoric,  and  military  aflairs ;  but  of  those  several  treatises  no 
fragments  now  remain. 

To  the  writers  of  this  reign  we  mast  add  Apiciira  CtBLitJS,  whi> 
has  left  a  book  Ih  Se  Coqutimria  [of  Cookery].  There  were 
Ihree  Bomans  of  Hie  name  of  Apiciui,  all  temarkabte  fbr  tli«f 
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ffMUonv.  The  'first  livoil  in  the  time  of  the  Eepublic,  tbe  last  iA 
that  of  Trajan,  and  the  intermediato  Apicius  under  the  emperors 
AuEBetns  and  Tiberius.  This  man,  as  Seneca  informs  us,  wasted 
oo  rumiions  living,  sexeentie)  lesiertiwn,  a  sum  equal  to  £484,376 
Bterling.  Upon  esatuining  the  state  of  his  affairs,  he  found  that 
there  remained  no  more  of  his  estate  than  ceniws  senierliutt, 
£80,729  3s.  4d.,  which  seeming  to  him  too  small  to  live  ofou,  lie 
ended  hi*  days  hj  poison. 
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I.  Oebhibicus,  the&theraf  CaiasCiBSBr,  andsoQof  Drosnt 
aad  the  younger  Antonia,  was,  after  his  adoption  by  Tiberius, 
his  uncle,  preferred  to  the  quseatorship'  five  years  before  ho 
had  attained  the  legal  age,  and  immediately  upon  the  expir- 
ation of  that  office,  to  the  conaulBbip.'  Having  been  sent  to  the 
army  in.  Germany,  he  restored  order  among  the  legions,  who, 
upon  the  news  of  Augustus's  death,  obstinately  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge Tiberius  as  emperor,'  and  offered  to  place  him  at 
the  head  of  the  state.  In  which  affair  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
whether  his  regard  to  filial  duty,  or  the  firmness  of  his  reso- 
lutiou,  waa  most  conspicuouH.  Soon  afterwards  he  defeated 
tbe  enemy,  and  obtained  the  honours  of  a  triumph.  £eiiig 
then  made  consul  for  the  second  time,*  before  he  could  enter 
upon  his  office  he  was  obliged  to  set  out  suddenly  for  the  east, 
where,  after  he  had  conquered  the  king  of  Armenia,  and  re- 
duced Cappadoeia  into  the  form  of  a  prorinco,  he  died  at  An* 
tioch,  of  a  lingering  distemper,  iu  the  thirty-fourth  year  of 
his  age,'  not  without  the  suspicion  of  being  poisoned.  For 
besides  the  livid  spots  which  appeared  all  over  bis  body,  and  a 
foaming  at  the  mouth ;  when  bis  corpse  was  burnt,  the  heart 
Was  found  entire  among  the  bones ;  its  nature  being  such,  as 
it  is  supposed,  that  when  tainted  by  poison,  it  is  indestructible 
by  fire.' 

II.  It  was  a  prevailing  opinion,  that  he  was  taken  off  by 
the  contrivance  of  Tiberius,  and  through  the  means  of  Cueius 
Piso.  This  person,  who  was  about  the  same  time  prefect  of 
Syria,  and  made  no  secret  of  his  position  being  such,  that 

'  A.O.O.  757.  '  A.W.C.  765.  '  A.U.C.  770. 

'  A.U.O.  767.  »  *.u.o.  771. 

'  This  opinion,  like  some  otbera  wliich  occur  in  Suetoniua,  ma;  im/lj 

be  con^dered  aa  a  vnlgar  erroi ;  and  if  tbe  lieart  was  Found  entire,  it 

must  haTB  been  owing  to  the  weakneia  of  tlie  fire,  rather  tb»a  to  tKj 

giulitjr  comniuiicsted  to  the  otgka,  of  reaisting  tbe  power  nf  that  «lem«at. 
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lie  must  either  offend  the  father  or  the  son,  loaded  Germati- 
ions,  even  during  his  Edckness,  with  the  moat  unbounded  and 
scunilouB  abuse,  both  by  word  and  deed ;  for  which,  upon  hia 
return  to  Eome,  he  narrowly  escaped  being  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  people,  and  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  senate. 

HI.  It  ia  generally  agreed,  that  GtermanicOB  possessed  all 
the  noblest  endowments  of  body  and  mind  in  a  lugher  degree 
than  had  erer  before  ^len  to  the  lot  of  any  man;  a  handsome 
person,  extraordinary  courage,  great  proflcienoy  in  eloquence 
and  oUter  branches  of  learning,  both  Greek  and  Boman ;  be- 
sides  a  singular  humanity,  and  a  behaviour  so  engaging,  as  to 
captivate  ttie  affections  of  all  about  him.  The  slendemess  of 
his  legs  did  not  correspond  with  the  symmetry  and  beaulr 
of  his  person  in  other  respects ;  but  this  defect  was  at  lengm 
corrected  by  bis  habit  of  riding  after  meals.  In  battle,  he 
often  ei^aged  and  slew  an  enemy  in  sin^e  combat.  "Hs 
pleaded  causes,  even  after  he  had  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 
Among  other  Iruits  of  his  studies,  he  left  behind  him  some 
Greek  comedies.  Botli  at  home  and  abroad  he  always  con- 
ducted himself  in  a  manner  the  most  nnassuming.  On  enter- 
ing any  free  and  confederate  town,  he  never  would  be  attended 
by  his  lietors.  Whenever  he  heard,  in  hia  travels,  of  tha 
tomba  of  illustrious  men,  he  made  offeringa  over  them  to  the 
infernal  deities.  He  gave  a  common  grave,  nnder  a  mound  of 
earth,  to  the  scattered  relics  of  the  legionaries  slain  under 
Varus,  and  was  the  first  to  put  his  hand  to  the  work  of  col- 
lecting and  bringing  them  to  the  place  of  burial.  He  was  so 
extremely  mild  and  gentle  to  his  enemies,  whoever  they  were, 
or  on  what  account  soever  they  bore  him  enmity,  tiiat,  al- 
though Fiso  rescinded  his  decrees,  and  for  a  long  time  severely 
hara^ed  his  dependents,  he  never  showed  the  amallest  resent- 
ment, until  he  found  himself  attacked  by  magical  charms  and- 
imprecations ;  and  even  then  the  only  steps  he  took  was  to 
renounce  all  Mendship  with  him,  according  te  ancient  custom, 
and  to  exhort  his  servanta  to  avenge  his  death,  if  any  thing 
untoward  ahould  befal  him, 

IV.  He  reaped  the  finiit  of  his  noble  qnalidea  in  abund' 
anoe,  being  so  much  esteemed  and  beloved  V^  his  Menda,  that 
Augiutna  (to  say  nothing  of  his  other  relaboiia)  being  a  long 
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time  in  doubt,  whether  he  should  not  appoint  him  Ma  eno 
ocHHor,  at  last  ordered  Tiberius  to  adopt  him.  He  was  bo  ex- 
tremely popular,  that  many  authors  tell  ua,  the  crowds  of 
those  who  went  to  meet  him  upon  hie  coming  to  any  pla«e,  or 
to  attend  him  at  his  departure,  were  bo  prodigious,  that  ho 
was  sometimes  in  danger  of  hia  life  ;  and  that  upon  hie  return 
from  Germany,  after  he  had  quelled  the  mutiny  in  the  army 
there,  all  tlie  cohorts  of  the  pretorian  guards  marched  out  to 
meet  him,  notwithstanding  the  order  that  only  two  should  go ; 
and  that  all  the  people  of  Some,  both  men  and  women,  of 
every  age,  sex,  and  rank,  flocked  as  far  as  the  twentieth  nule* 
stone  to  attend  bis  entrance. 

V.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  however,  and  afterwards,  thw 
displayed  still  greater  and  stronger  proofs  of  their  extraordi. 
nary  attachment  to  him.  The  day  on  which  he  died,  stones 
were  thrown  at  the  temples,  the  altars  of  the  gods  demolished, 
the  household  gods,  in  some  cases,  thrown  into  the  streete, 
and  new-bom  infanta  exposed.  It  is  even  said  that  barbaitms 
nations,  both  those  engaged  in  int^tine  wars,  and  thtse  in 
hostilities  against  us,  (dl  agreed  to  a  cessation  of  arms,  as  if 
they  had  been  mourning  for  some  very  near  and  common 
friend ;  that  some  petty  kings  shared  their  beards  and  tJieir 
wives'  heads,  in  token  of  their  extreme  sorrow ;  and  that  the 
kii^  of  kings'  forbore  his  exercise  of  hunting  and  feasting 
with  his  nobles,  which,  amongst  the  Parthians,  is  equivalent 
to  a  cessation  of  all  business  in  a  time  of  public  mourning 
with  us. 

.  VI.  At  Rome,  upon  the  first  news  of  his  sickneai,  tiie  ci^ 
was  thrown  into  great  consternation  and  grief,  waiting  im- 
patiently for  iartber  intelligence;  when  suddenly,  in  the 
evening,  a  report,  vrithout  any  certain  author,  was  spread,  that 
he  was  recovered;  upon  which  the  people  flocked  with  torchev 

'  The  niigaiflcent  title  of  King  of  Kingi  bu  been  uiumea,  it  diflltrett 
ttmea,  by  varioui  poCentiitea-  TIte  person  to  wbom  it  ii  here  apjiitA,  li 
the  king;  of  ParthU.  Under  the  kiaga  of  PeraU.  and  even  under  Ihi 
8;rD- Macedonian  kinp,  Ihii  country  wu  at  no  conrideruion,  uid  nA 
oned  a  pan  of  Hyreania.  But  upcm  the  revolt  of  the  Eait  from  tha  ^i«- 
MBcedoniaui,  ii  the  instigation  of  Ar«ace<,  the  Pailhiuit  are  Hid  to  MM 
fOBqaetied  eighteen  kingitonu. 
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and  Tidimfl  to  the  C&pitol,  and  were  in  aueh  liast©  to  pay  the 
vows  they  had  made  for  his  recovery,  that  they  almost  brok« 
open  the  doora.  Tibetiua  was  roueed  fi'om  out  of  hia  sleep 
with  the  Doise  of  the  people  congratulating  one  another,  and 
singing  about  the  etreeta. 

Salvia  Roiait,  saWn  patria,  aalvua  est  Qermanicui, 
Rome  la  safe,  our  countrj'  safe,  for  our  Germanicas  ii  safe. 
But  when  certain  intelligence  of  bis  death  arrived,  the  mourn- 
ing of  the  people  could  neither  be  aasuaged  by  consolation, 
nor  restrained  by  edicts,  and  it  continued  during  the  holiday 
in  the  month  of  December,  The  atrocities  of  the  subsequent 
times  contributed  much  to  the  glory  of  Germanicus,  and  the 
endearment  of  hia  memory ;  all  people  supposing,  and  with 
reason,  that  the  fear  and  awe  of  him  had  laid  a  restraint  upon 
the  cruelty  of  Tiberius,  which  broke  out  •oon  afterwards. 

VII,  Germanicus  married  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Marcus 
Agrippa  and  Julia,  by  whom  he  liad  nine  children,  two  of  whom, 
died  in  their  infancy,  and  another  a  few  years  after ;  a  sprightly 
boy,  whose  effigy,  in  the  character  of  a  Cupid,  Livia  set  up  in 
the  temple  of  Venus  in  the  Capitol.  Augustus  also  placed 
another  statue  of  bim  in  his  bed-chamber,  and  used  to  kisi 
it  as  often  as  he  entered  the  apartment.  The  rest  survived 
their  father ;  three  daughters,  Agrippina,  Drtisilla,  and  Livilla, 
who  were  bom  in  three  successive  years;  and  aa  many  sona, 
Ifero,  Drusus,  and  Cains  Ctesar.  Nero  and  Drusua,  at  the 
accuaation  of  Tiberius,  were  declared  public  enemies. 

, ,  VIII.  CaiuB  Cseaar  was  bom  on  the  day  before  the  catends 
fSlst  August]  of  September,  at  the  time  hia  father  and  Caius 
Fonteius  Capito  were  consuls.'  But  where  he  was  bom,  is 
rendered  uncertain  from  the  number  of  places  which  are  atiid 
to  have  given  him  birth.  Cneius  Lentulus  Gastuliciia'  says 
that  he  was  bom  at  Tibur ;  Pliny  ijl)B  joumgorjl  in  the  countrj- 
of  the  Treviri,  at  a  villajje  caUed  AmbiatinSas,  above  Con- 
fliientM ;'  and  he  alleges,  aa  a  proof  of  it,  that  altars  are 

■    A.IT.C.  7GS. 

,   'It  iii>e»  bot  appear  that  Sxtulicna  wrote  any  hittorical<  work,  mil 
Merlial,  I'linf,  and  others,  descnibe  htm  as  a  respectable  puet. 
'  Signra  Cor^upoitii  The  German  tribe  bece  mentiooBil  accupieii  tbi 
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(kere  showft,  with  this  inscription;  "For  Agri^pina's  cbild- 
birth."  Some  verses  which  were  published  in  his  reign, 
intimate  that  he  was  horn  in  the  winter  quartera  of  the 
legions. 

In  castris  natus,  pittrlis  nutritius  in  tinni«> 

Jam  desigDati  priiicipis  omen  erat. 
Born  in  the  camp,  and  train'd  in  eccry  toil 
Which  taught  his  sire  the  haughtiest  foea  to  fral ; 
Destin'd  he  seem'd  by  fate  to  raise  his  n«me. 
And  rule  the  empire  nith  Augustan  fame. 

I  find  in  the  public  registers  that  ha  was  bom  at  Antiuiii. 
Pliny  charges  GEetulieue  aa  guUty  of  an  arrant  fci^ery,  merely 
to  soothe  tile  vanity  of  a  conceited  young  prince,  by  giving  Mm 
the  lustre  of  being  bom  in  a  city  sacred  to  Hercules ;  and  says 
that  ho  advanced  thie  false  aasertion  with  the  aoie  assuraitce) 
because,  the  year  before  the  birth  of  Gaius,  Qermacicus  had  a 
son  of  the  same  name  bom  at  Tibur ;.  concerning  whose  amiable 
childhood  and  premature  death  I  have  already  ^okeu.'  Dates 
cleailyprovo  that  Plinyis  mistaken;  for  tie writersof  Augustus's 
history  all  agree,  that  Germanicus,  at  the  expiration  of  his  eon- 
BulAip,  was  sent  into  Gaul,  after  the  birth  of  Caius.  Nor  will 
tiie  inscription  upon  the  altar  serve  to  establish  Pliny's  opinion ; 
because  Agrippina  was  delivered  of  two  daughters  in  that 
country,  and  any  child-birth,  without  regard  to  sex,  is  called 
pwerpertum,  as  the  ancients  were  used  to  call  girls  puera,  and 
boys  puelli.  There  is  also  extant  a  letter  written  by  Augustus, 
ft  few  months  before  his  death,  to  his  ^anddaughter  Agrip- 
pina, about  the  same  Caius  (for  there  was  then  no  other 
child  of  hers  living  under  that  name).  He  writes  as  follows  : 
"  I  gave  orders  yesterday  for  Talarius  and  Asellius  to  set  out 
on  their  journey  towards  you,  if  tJie  gods  permit,  with  your 
child  CaiuB,  upon,  the  fifteenth  of  the  calends  of  June  [18th 
May].  I  also  Bend  with  him  a  physieiaa  of  mine,  and  I 
wrote  to  Germanicus  that  he  may  retain  him  if  he  pleases. 
Farewell,  my  dear  Agrippina,  and  take  what  care  you  can  to 

country  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse,  and  gave  their  name  to  I'rerea 
(Treviri).  its  chief  town,  Coblenti  had  its  ancient  name  of  Confliientei, 
torn  its  standing  at  the  junction  of  I  he  two  rivera.  The  eiwct  site  of  thn 
Tillage  in  which  Caligula  was  bora  ia  not  knowiii  CUiwnu  conjcctuna 
tluc  it  maji  he  Ct^eUa, 
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come  safe  and  well  to  your  GermanicuB."     I  imagine  it  il 

Buffio.Bntly  evident  that  Caius  could  not  be  bom  at  a  place  t« 
which  he  waa  carried  from  The  City  when  almost  two  years 
old.  The  same  conaiderationa  m\i8t  likewise  invalidate  the 
evidence  of  the  verees,  and  tlie  rather,  because  the  author  ia 
unknown.  The  only  authority,  therefore,  upon  which  we  cuB 
depend  in  this  matter,  is  that  of  the  acts,  and  the  public  re- 
gister; especially  as  he  always  preferred  Antium  to  every 
other  place  of  retirement,  and  entertained  for  it  aU  that  fond- 
ness which  ia  commonly  attached  to  one's  native  soil.  It  is 
said,  too,  that,  upon  his  growing  weary  of  the  city,  he  de- 
signed to  have  transferred  thither  the  aeat  of  empire. 

IX.  It  was  to  the  j  okea  of  the  soldiers  in  the  camp  that  h« 
iwed  the  name  of  Caligula,'  he  having  been  brought  up  among 
^nem  in  the  dress  of  a  common  aoldier.  How  much  hia  edu- 
cation amongst  them  recommended  him  to  their  favour  and 
affection,  was  aufSoiently  apparent  in  the  mutiny  upon  the 
death  of  Augustas,  when  the  mere  sight  of  him  appeased  their 
ftiry,  though  it  had  risen  to  a  great  height.  For  Uiey  persisted 
in  it,  until  they  observed  that  he  was  sent  away  to  a  neigh- 
bouring city,'  to  secure  him  against  all  danger.  Then,  at  last, 
they  began  to  relent,  and,  stopping  the  chariot  in  which  he  wai 
conveyed,  earnestly  deprecatei  the  odium  to  which  such  a  pro- 
ceeding would  expose  them. 

X,  He  likewise  attended  his  father  in  hia  expedition  to 
Syria.  Afl«r  his  return,  he  lived  first  with  his  mother,  and, 
when  she  was  banished,  with  his  great- grandmother,  Liria 
Augusta,  in  praise  of  whom,  after  her  decease,  though  then 
only  a  boy,  he  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  in  the  Kostra.  Ha 
was  (hen  transferred  tothe  feraily  of  his  grandmother,  Antonia,  . 
and  afterwards,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  being  called 
by  Tiberius  to  Capri,  he  in  one  and  the  same  day  assumed  the 
manly  habit,  and  shaved  his  beard,  but  without  receiving  any 
(tf  the  honours  which  had  been  paid  to  his  brothers  on  a  similar 

'  The  Dune  wu  deriied  Irom  Caliga,  b  kind  of  boot,  studded  with  nvi», 
3ied  by  ths  common  soldlen  in  Ihe  Boman  armf. 

'  According  to  Tacitm,  who  gJTes  an  inleretting  account  of  thete  oo- 
nirrences,  Tivret  «m  the  place  of  refuge  to  which  the  young  CUniwH 
«nirayed. — Amtat.  L 
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OMasion.  Wbile  he  remaiaed  in  that  island,  many  inBtdious 
artifices  were  practised,  to  extort  from  him  comptaints  against 
Tiberius,  hut  hy  his  circumspection  he  avoided  falling  into  the 
Bnare.'  He  affected  to  take  no  more  notice  of  the  ill-treat- 
ment of  his  relations,  than  if  nothing  had  hefallen  them. 
With  regard  to  his  own  sufferings,  he  seemed  utterly  insen- 
sible of  them,  and  behaved  with  such  obsequiousness  to  his 
grandfether^  and  all  about  him,  that  it  was  justly  said  of  him, 
"  There  never  was  a  better  servant,  nor  a  worse  master." 

XI.  But  he  could  not  even  then  conceal  his  natural  disposi- 
tion to  cruelty  and  lewdness.  He  del%hted  in  witnessing  the 
infliction  of  punishments,  and  frequented  taverns  and  bawdy- 
houses  in  the  night-time,  disguised  ia  a  periwig  and  a  long 
coat ;  and  was  passionately  addicted  to  the  theatrical  arts  of 
singing  and  dancing.  All  these  levities  Tiberius  readily  con- 
nived at,  in  hopes  that  they  might  perhaps  correct  the  rough- 
ness of  his  temper,  which  the  sagacious  old  man  so  well  under- 
stood, that  he  often  said,  "  That  Caius  was  destined  to  be  the 
ruin  of  himself  and  all  mankind ;  and  that  he  was  rearing 
ft  hydra*  for  the  people  of  Home,  and  a  Phaeton  for  all  the 
worid."* 

XII.  Not  long  afterwards,  he  married  Junia  Cbiiidilla,  the 
daughter  of  Marcus  Silanus,  a  man  of  the  highest  rank.  Being 
then  chosen  augur  in  the  room  of  his  brother  Drusus,  before 
he  could  be  inaugurated  he  was  advanced  to  the  pontificate, 
with  no  small  commendation  of  his  dutifal  behaviour,  and 
great  capacity.  The  situation  of  the  court  likewise  was  at  | 
this  time  favourable  to  his  fortunes,  as  it  was  now  left  desti-  | 
tute  of  support,  Sejanus  being  suspected,  and  soon  afterwards 
taken  off;  and  he  was  by  degrees  flattered  with  the  hope  of 
succeeding  Tiberius  in  the  empire.  In  order  more  effectually 
to  secure  this  object,  upon  Junia's  dying  in  child-bed,  he 
engaged  in  a  criminal  commerce  with  Ennia  Nsvia,  the  wife 

'  In  c.  liv.  of  TiBEBiuB,  we  have  uen  ibit  hia  brolhera  Dnuus  anil 
N«ro  fell  B  sacrifice  to  theae  irtificcs. 
'  Tiberius,  who  waa  the  adopted  father  nf  Germanicus. 

*  A'atHmH.  n  water-snake,  bo  called  frnm  nalo.  t«  swim.  The  Mw 
A<m  is  probably  to  Caligula's  being  reared  in  the  iaiand  of  Capri. 

*  M  PhaetoD  in  said  to  liave  let  the  world  nrt  fire. 
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of  IHacro,  at  that  time  prefect  of  the  preforiaa  cohorts ;  proiiuR> 
ing  to  marry  her  if  he  heeame  emperor,  to  which  he  bound 
himself,  not  only  by  au  oath,  but  by  a  written  obligation 
under  his  hand.  Having  by  her  means  insinuated  himaeU 
into  Macro's  favour,  some  are  of  opinion  that  he  attempted  to 
poison  Tiberius,  and  ordered  his  ring  to  be  taken  from  him, 
before  the  breath  was  out  of  his  body ;  and  that,  because  he 
seemed  to  hold  it  faat,  he  caused  a  pillow  to  be  thrown  upon 
hira,'  ac[ueezing  him  by  the  throat,  at  the  same  time,  with  his 
own  hand.  One  of  his  freedmen  crying  out  at  this  horrid 
barbarity,  he  was  immediately  crucified.  These  eircumstanoea 
are  far  from  being  improbable,  as  some  authors  relate  that, 
afterwards,  though  he  did  not  acknowledge  his  having  a  hand 
in  the  dealii  of  Tiberius,  yet  he  frankly  declared  that  he  had 
formerly  entertained  such  a  design ;  and  as  a  proof  of  his  affec- 
tion for  his  relations,  he  would  frequently  boast,  "That,  to 
revenge  the  death  of  his  mother  and  brothers,  he  had  entered 
the  chamber  of  I'iberius,  when  he  was  asleep,  with  a  poniard, 
but  being  seized  with  a  fit  of  compassioii,  threw  it  away,  and 
retired ;  aud  that  Tiberius,  though  aware  of  his  intention, 
durst  not  make  acy  inquiries,  or  attempt  revenge." 

XIII.  Having  thus  secured  the  imperial  power,  he  fulfilled 
by  his  elevation  the  wish  of  the  Eoman  people,  I  may  venture 
to  say,  of  all  mankind ;  for  he  had  long  tieen  the  object  of  ex- 
pectation and  desire  to  the  greater  part  of  the  provincials  and 
soldiers,  who  had  knovm  him  when  a  child ;  and  to  the  whole 
people  of  Home,  from  their  affection  for  the  memory  of  Germa- 
nicna,  his  father,  and  compassion  for  tlie  family  almost  entirely 
destroyed.  Upon  his  moving  from  Miseniim,  therefore,  although 
he  was  in  mourning,  aud  following  the  corpse  of  Tiberius, 
he  had  to  walk  amidst  altars,  victims,  and  lighted  torches, 
■with  prodigious  crowds  of  people  everywhere  attending  him,  in 
transports  of  joy,  and  calling  him,  besides  other  auspicious 
names,  fay  those  of  "  their  star,"  "  their  chick,"  "  their  pretty 
puppet,"  and  "bantling," 

XIV.  Immediately  on  his  entering  the  city,  by  the  joint 
acclainatione  of  the  senate,  and  people,  who  broke  into  tha 
•enafe-house,  Tiberiue's  will  was  set  aside,  it  having  loft  liii 


■  See  the  Life  of  Tibebi 
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other  grnndson,'  then  a  minor,  coheir  with  him,  the  irliole 
government  and  administration  of  afEaire  was  placed  in  his 
hands ;  bo  much  to  the  joy  and  satisfaction  of  the  piblic,  that, 
in  leas  than  three  months  after,  above  a  hundred  and  sixty 
thoneaud  Tietims  are  said  to  have  been  offered  in  sacrifice. 
Upon  his  going,  a  few  days  afterwards,  to  the  nearest  islands 
on  the  coast  of  Campania,'  vows  were  made  for  his  safe  return ; 
every  person  emidoiisly  testifying  their  care  and  concern  for 
his  safety.  And  when  he  feU  ill,  the  people  hung  about  the 
Palatium  all  night  long ;  some  vowed,  in  public  handbiUs,  to 
risk  their  lives  in  the  combats  of  the  amphitheatre,  and  others 
to  lay  them  down,  for  his  recovery.  To  this  extraordinary 
love  entertained  for  bim  by  his  conatrymen,  was  added  an 
uncommon,  regard  by  foreign  nations.  Even  Artabanus,  king 
of  the  Parthians,  who  had  always  manifested  hatred  and  con- 
tempt for  Tiberius,  solicited  his  friendship ;  came  to  hold  a  con- 
ference with  his  consular  lieutenant,  and  passing  the  Euphrates, 
paid  the  highest  honours  to  the  eagles,  the  Eoman  standards, 
and  the  images  of  the  Ctesars,' 

XV.  Caligula  himself  inflamed  this  devotion,  by  practising 
all  the  arts  of  popularity.  After  he  had  delivered,  with  floods 
of  tears,  a  speech  in  praise  of  Tiberius,  and  buried  him  with 
the  utmost  pomp,  he  immediately  hastened  over  to  Pandataria 
and  the  Pontian  islands,^  to  bring  thence  the  ashes  of  his 
mother  and  brother ;  and,  to  testi^"  the  great  regard  he  had 
for  their  memory,  he  performed  the  voyage  in  a  very  tempes- 
tuous season.  He  approached  their  remains  with  profound 
veneration,  and  deposited  them  in  the  urns  with  hia  own  hands. 
Having  brought  them  in  grand  solemnity  to  Ostia,'  with  an 
ensign  flying  in  tlie  stem  of  the  galley,  and  thence  up  the 
Tiber  to  Home,  they  were  borne  by  persons  of  the  first  distinc- 
tion in  the  equestrian  order,  on  two  biers,  into  the  mausoleum,* 

'  Hia  name  also  was  Tibertua.     See  before,  Tibbsids,  c.  Iiiii 

'  Proojda,  Ischia,  Capri,  &c. 

'  The  eagle  wai  the  standard  of  the  legion,  each  cohurt  of  nhich  had; 
iti  ono  ensign,  nitb  different  devices ;  and  there  were  also  little  imagei. 
«f  the  emperors,  to  nhich  divine  hoQOurs  were  paid. 

*  See  before,  ce.  liii.  liv. 

•  The  m 
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ftt  Doan-day.  He  appointed  yearly  offerings  lo  be  Bolemnly  aid 
publicly  celebrated  to  their  memory,  besideK  Circensiau  gamei 
to  that  of  his  mother,  and  a  chariot  witli  her  image  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  proceesioa.'  The  month  of  September  he  calleo 
Germanicus,  in  honour  of  his  father.  By  a  single  decree  of  the 
senate,  he  heaped  upon  hia  grandmother,  AntMiia,  all  the 
honours  which  had  been  ever  conferred  on  the  empress  Livia. 
His  uncle,  ClaudiuB,  who  till  then  continued  in  the  equesfiian 
order,  he  took  for  his  colleague  in  the  eonBulship.  He  adopted 
his  broHher,  Tiberius,'  on  the  day  he  took  upon  him  the  manly 
habit,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  "trince  of  the 
youths."  As  for  his  sisters,  he  ordered  these  words  to  be 
added  to  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  himself:  "  Nor  will  I  hold 
myself  or  my  own  children  more  dear  than  I  do  Cains  and  his 
sisters;"'  and  commanded  all  resolutions  proposed hy  the  con- 
suls in  the  senate  to  be  prefaced  thus  ;  "  May  what  we  are 
going  to  do,  prove  fortunate  and  happy  to  Caiua  Ceesar  and  hia 
sisters."  With  the  like  popularity  he  restored  all  those  who 
had  been  condemned  and  banished,  and  granted  an  act  of  in- 
demnity against  all  impeachmenti  and  past  offences.  To  relieve 
the  informers  and  witnesses  against  his  mother  and  brothers 
from  all  apprehension,  he  brought  the  records  of  their  trials 
into  the  forum,  and  there  burnt  them,  calUng  loudly  on  the 
gods  to  witness  that  he  had  not  read  or  handled  them.  A  me- 
morial which  was  offered  him  relative  to  his  own.  security,  he 
would  not  receive,  declaring,  "  that  he  had  done  nothing  to 
make  any  oae  his  enemy:"  and  said,  at  the  same  time,  "he 
had  no  eais  for  informers." 

XVI.  The  Spintriae,  those  pand^era  to  unnatural  lusts,*  he 
banished  from  the  city,  being  prevailed  upon  not  to  throw  them 

'  The  Carpentara  vm  a  carria^  commonlj'  with  tno  wheels,  and  aa 
veiled  covering,  but  sometinies  without  a  covering ;  used  chiefly  by  ma- 
(Ti)ns,  and  named,  according  to  Ovid,  from  Carmenta,  the  mother  of  Evan< 
der.  Women  were  prohibiled  the  use  of  it  in  the  second  Punic  war,  by 
the  Oppian  law,  which,  however,  was  soon  after  repealed.  This  charii^ 
waa  also  used  to  convey  (he  imagei  of  (he  illustrious  women  to  whom 
divine  honours  were  paid,  in  fiolemn  processions  after  their  death,  aa  ^ 
(he  present  inslAoce.     It  is  represented  on  some  of  the  aeatertii. 

'  See  cc.  xiv.  and  xxiii.  of  the  present  HiBtory. 

*  lb.  cc.  vii.  and  iiiT. 

*  Ufe  of  IiBBKiDE,  c.  iliii. 
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mte  the  sea,  as  lie  hiid  intended.  The  ■writings  of  Titus  La- 
liienuB,  CorduB  Cremutius  and  CaaaiuB  Severus,  which  had 
been  suppressed  by  an  act  of  the  senate,  he  permitted  to  be 
drawn  from  obscurity,  and  uniTersally  read ;  ohaerviDg,  "  that 
it  would  he  for  hia  own  advantage  to  have  the  tranBactions  of 
former  times  delivered  to  posterity."  He  published  aceounla 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  government — a  practice  which  had 
been  introduced  by  Augustus,  but  discontinued  by  Tiberius,' 
He  granted  the  magistrates  a  full  and  free  jurisdiction,  with- 
out any  appeal  to  himself.  He  made  a  very  strict  and  exact 
reriew  of  the  Roman  knights,  but  conducted  it  with  modent- 
tion;  publicly  depriving  of  hie  horse  every  knight  who  lay 
under  the  stigma  of  any  thing  base  and  dishonourable  ;  but 
passing  over  the  names  of  those  knights  who  were  only  guilty 
of  venial  faults,  in  calling  over  the  list  of  the  order.  To  lighten 
the  labours  of  the  judges,  he  added  a  fifth  class  to  the  fonuer 
four.  He  attempted  likewise  ffl  restore  to  the  people  their 
ancient  right  of  voting  in  the  choice  of  magistrates.'  He  paid 
very  honourably,  and  without  any  dispute,  tJie  legacies  left  by 
Tiberius  io  his  wiU,  though  it  had  been  set  aside ;  as  likewise 
those  left  by  the  will  of  Livia  Augusta,  which  Tiberius  had 
annulled.  He  remitted  the  hundredth  penny,  duo  ta  the  go- 
vernment in  all  auctions  throughout  Italy,  He  made  up  to 
many  their  losses  euatained  by  fire;  and  when  he  restored 
their  kingdoms  te  any  princes,  he  likewise  allowed  them  all 
:8  of  the  taxes  and  revenues  which  had  accrued  ii 


interval ;  as  in  the  case  of  Antioehua  of  Comagene,  where  the 
confiscation  would  have  amounted  to  a  hundred  millions  of  aea- 
terces.  To  prove  to  the  world  that  he  was  ready  to  encourage 
good  examples  of  every  kind,  he  gave  to  a  freed-woman  eighty 
thousand  sesterces,  for  not  discovering  a  crime  committed  by 
her  patron,  though  she  had  been  put  to  exquisite  torture  for 
that  purpose.  Eor  all  these  acts  of  beneficence,  amongst  other 
honburs,  a  golden  shield  was  decreed  to  him,  which  the  col- 
leges of  priests  were  to  carry  annually,  upon  a  fixed  day,  into 
the  Capitol,  with  the  senate  attending,  and  the  youth  of  the 
nobility,  of  both  sexes,  celebrating  the  praise  of  his  virtues  in 

1  See  ths  Ijfe  of  Adocsttie,  cc.  xxriii.  uid  ci, 

I  Julius  Cxsar  had  ^ared  it  nith  them  (c.  jiM.).  AuginBtal  had  only 
kept  up  the  form  (c.  xl.).  Tiheriua  deprived  the  itomaK  people  of  the 
kat  remains  of  the  btedoio  of  laffragt. 
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■ongB.  It  was  likewise  ordained,  that  the  day  on  which  hu 
Hucceeded  to  the  empire  should  he  called  Falilia,  in  token  of 
tite  city's  being  at  tliat  time,  as  it  were,  new  founded.' 

XVTI.  He  held  the  consulship  fovr  times ;  the  first,'  from 
the  ctdends  [the  first]  of  July  for  two  months :  the  second,' 
from  the  calends  of  January  for  thirty  days ;  the  third,*  until 
the  ides  [the  1 3th]  of  January ;  and  the  fourth,'  until  the  seventh 
of  the  same  ides  [Tth  January].  Of  these,  the  two  last  he 
held  Buceeesively.  The  third  he  assumed  by  his  sole  authority 
at  Lyons  ;  not,  as  some  are  of  opinion,  from  arrogance  or  neglect 
of  rules ;  hut  because,  at  that  distance,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  know  that  his  colleague  had  died  a  little  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  year.  He  twice  distributed  to  the  people 
a  bounty  of  three  hundred  sesterces  a  man,  and  as  often  gave  a 
splendid  feast  to  the  senate  and  the  equestrian  order,  with 
their  wives  and  children.  In  the  latter,  he  presented  to  the 
men  forensic  garments,  and  to  the  women  and  children  pnrple 
Rcarfs.  To  make  a  perpetual  addition  to  the  public  joy  for  ever, 
he  added  to  the  Satwnalia'  one  day,  which  he  called  Jmenalit 
[the  juvenile  feast]. 

XVIII.  He  exhibited  some  combatsof  gladiators,  either  in  the 
amphitheatre  of  Taurus,'  or  ia  the  Septa,  with  which  he  inter- 
mingled troops  of  the  best  pugilists  from  Campania  and  Africa. 
He  did  not  always  preside  in  person  upon  those  occasions,  but 
sometimes  gave  a  commission  to  magistrates  or  iriends  to  supply 
his  place,  fie  frequently  entertained  the  people  with  stage-plays 

'  'ITiecitj'of  RomewM  fbuQdeii  on  the  twenty.first  rtiiy  of  April,  whicb 
was  called  PeUlia,  from  Falea,  the  goddeta  o(  shepherds,  and  ever  after- 
warda  kept  u  a  feattval. 

'  A.U.C.  790.         '  A.u.c.  791.         <  A.C.O.  793,         '  a.u.c.  7W. 

'  The  Salumaiia,  held  in  honoDi  of  Saturn,  waa,  amongit  the  Romans, 
the  most  celebrated  festival  of  the  whole  jgar,  and  heid  in  the  month  of 
Decembra'.  All  orders  of  the  people  then  devoted  themselvea  to  mirth 
and  feaitiig ;  friends  sent  presenla  to  one  another ;  and  masters  treated 
their  aUieB  npon  a  footing;  of  equality.  At  first  it  nas  held  onlji  for  on« 
day,  afterwards  for  three  days,  and  nas  now  prolonged  by  CaliguU's  orders. 

'  See  JkoavsTUB,  ec.  xxix  and  iliii.  The  amphitheatre  of  Statihus  Taurus 
IB  snppoied  tn  have  stood  in  the  Campui  Martins,  and  the  elevation  uod 
called  tbe  Monte  Citorio,  te  have  been  fonned  bf  its  ruins. 
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of  Tarious  kinds,  and  ir.  aereral  parts  of  the  city,  and  soine- 
times  by  nii^lit,  when  he  caused  the  whole  city  to  be  lighted. 
He  likewise  gave  vai'ioua  things  to  be  ecrambled  for  among 
the  people,  ana  distributed  to  every  man  a  basket  of  bread  wiUi 
other  yictnals.  Upon  this  occasion,  he  sent  bis  own  share  to 
a  Roman  knight,  who  was  seated  opposite  to  him,  and  waH  en- 
joying himadf  by  eating  heartily.  To  a  senator,  who  was 
doing  tke  some,  he  sent  an  appointment  of  pnetor-eitraordi- 
nary.  He  likewise  exhibited  a  great  number  of  Circensian 
games  from  morning  until  night ;  intermixed  with  tbe  hunting 
of  wild  beasts  from  Africa,  or  the  Trojan  exhibition.  Some 
of  theee  games  were  celebrated  with  peculiar  circumstances ; 
tlte  Cireus  being  overspread  with  vermilion  and  ehrysolite ; 
and  none  drove  in  the  chariot  races  who  were  not  of  the  sena- 
torian  order.  For  some  of  these  he  suddenly  gave  the  signal, 
when,  upon  his  viewing  from  the  Gelotiana'  tie  preparations  in 
the  Circus,  he  was  asked  to  do  so  by  a  few  persona  in  the 
neighbouring  galleries. 

XIX,  He  invented  besides  a  new  kind  of  spectacle,  saoh 
as  had  never  been  heard  of  before.  For  he  made  a  bridge,  of 
about  three  miles  and  a  half  in  length,  from  Eaiae  to  the  mole 
of  Puteoli, '  collecting  trading  vessels  from  all  quarters,  mooring 
them  in  two  rows  by  their  anchors,  and  spreading  earih  upon 
them  to  form  a  viaduct,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Appian  way.' 
This  bridge  he  crossed  and  recroesed  for  two  days  together ;  me 
first  day  mounted  on  a  horse  richly  caparisoned,  wearing  on 
*  hb  head  a  crown  of  oak  leaves,  armed  with  a  battle-axe,  a 
Spanish  buckler  and  a  sword,  and  in  a  cloak  made  of  clotli  of 
gold ;  the  day  following,  in  the  habit  of  a  charioteer,  standing 
in  a  chariot,  drawn  by  two  high-bred  horses,  having  with  him 
a  young  boy,  Darius  by  name,  one  of  the  Parthian  hostages, 
with  a  cohort  of  the  prctorian  guards  attending  him,  and  a 

'  Supposed  to  be  ft  house,  ao  called,  adjoining  the  Cireus,  in  which  toot 
u(  the  empemr's  attendants  resided. 

'  Now  Pui2uo)i,  on  the  shore  of  the  bftv  of  Naples.  Eieiy  one  knows 
vhat  wealth  waa  lavished  here  and  at  Baiie,  on  puhlic  works  and  (be 
marine  vsllaa  of  the  luiurious  Romans,  in  the  times  of  the  emperors, 

'  The  original  terminus  of  the  Appian  way  was  at  Brundusium.  Thii 
BoU  formed  what  we  should  call  a  nearer  station  to  Rome,  on  the  stow 
fitai,  the  ruini  of  which  ire  still  to  be  leea,    St.  Paul  landed  ibcre. 
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party  of  his  friends  in  oars  of  Gaulish  make.'  Most  people,  I 
know,  are  of  opinion,  that  this  bridge  was  designed  by  Caiu^ 
in  imitation  of  Xerses,  who,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  world, 
laid  ft  bridge  over  the  Hellespont,  which  b  Bomewhat  narrower 
than  the  distance  betwixt  Baise  and  Pateoli,  Others,  how- 
ever, thought  that  he  did  it  to  strike  terror  in  Germany  and 
Britain,  which  ho  was  apoa  the  point  of  invading,  by  the  fame 
of  some  prodigious  ivork.  But  for  myself,  when  I  was  a  boy, 
I  heard  my  grandfather  say,'  that  the  roMon  assigned  by  some 
couriers  who  were  in  habita  of  the  greatest  Lntimacy  with 
him,  was  this  ;  when  Tiberius  was  in  soiae  anxiety  about  the 
nomination  of  a  successor,  and  rather  inclined  to  pit«h  upon 
his  grandson,  Thrasyllus  the  astrologer  had  asBured  him, 
'*  That  Caiua  would  no  more  be  emperor,  than  he  would  ride 
on  horseback  across  the  gulf  of  Baise." 

XX,  He  hkewise  exhibited  pubHc  diversions  in  Sicily, 
Grecian  games  at  Syracuse,  and  Attic  plays  at  Lyons  in  Gaul ; 
besides  a  contest  for  preeminence  in  the  Grecian  and  Eoman 
eloquence ;  in  which  we  are  told  that  such  as  were  baffled  be- 
stowed rewards  upon  the  best  performers,  and  were  obliged  to 
compose  speeches  in  their  praise :  hut  that  those  who  per- 
formed the  worst,  were  forced  to  blot  out  what  they  had 
written  with  a  sponge  or  their  tongue,  unless  they  preferred 
to  be  beaten  with  a  rod,  or  plunged  over  head  and  ears  into  the 
nearest  river, 

XXI.  He  completed  the  works  which  were  left  unfinished 
Dy  Tiberius,  namely,  the  temple  of  Augustus,  and  the  theatre 

'  Enedia  i  they  were  light  cars,  on  two  wheels,  conBtructed  to  carry 
oal;  one  penOQ ;  invented,  it  is  supposed,  by  the  Belgians,  and  hy  them 
introduced  intfl  Britain,  where  they  were  used  in  w»r.  The  Koniani, 
after  their  expeditions  in  Gaul  and  Britun,  adopted  this  useful  vehicle  in- 
Btead  of  their  more  cum  brans  rbhda,  not  only  for  journies  where  dispatch 
was  required,  but  in  solemn  prooeasionB,  and  for  ordinary  purposes.  They 
■eem  to  have  become  the  fashion,  for  Ovid  tells  nsthat  these  little  carriagei 
were  driven  by  young  ladies,  themselves  holding  the  reina.  Amor.  xi. 

le.  19, 

■  Suetoniui  flourithed  about  seventy  years  after  this,  in  the  reign  (rf 
Adnan,  and  derived  many  of  the  anecdotes  mhich  pve  inleiest  to  hll 
luatoiy  (toin  cotemporary  persons.     See  CkAcniua,  c.  xv,  &e. 
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of  Pompey.'  He  began,  likewise,  the  aqueduct  from  the 
neighbourliood  of  Tibur,'  and  an  amphitheatre  near  the  Septo;* 
of  whiclt  works,  one  was  completed  by  his  successor  ClaudiuH, 
and  the  ofher  remained  as  he  left  it.  The  walls  of  SyracuHe, 
which  had  fallen  to  decay  by  length  of  time,  he  repaired,  as 
he  likewise  did  the  temples  of  the  gods.  He  formed  plans 
for  rebuilding  the  palace  of  Polycrates  at  Samce,  fljiishing  the 
temple  of  the  DidymKan  Apollo  at  Miletus,  and  building  a  town 
on  a  ridge  of  the  Alps;  but,  above  all,  for  cutting  through 
the  isthmua  in  Achala  •*  and  even  sent  a  centurion  of  the  £ist 
rank  to  measure  out  the  work. 


XXII.  Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  tim  as  a  prince.  What 
to  be  said  of  him,  bespeaks  him  rather  a  monster  tlian 
He  assumed  a  variety  of  titles,  such  as  "Dutit'al,"  "  The 


'  See  TiHEaiirs,  c.  xlvii.  and  A 

'  This  aqueduct,  commenced  b;  Caligula  and  completed  by  Claxdian,  a 
truly  imperial  work,  conveyed  the  waters  of  two  streams  to  Rome,  follow- 
ing the  valley  of  the  Anio  from  above  Tivoli.  The  course  of  one  of  these 
riiulele  was  forty  miles,  and  it  was  carried  on  archei,  imiaedialely  after 
quitting  its  source,  for  a  distance  of  three  miles.  The  other,  the  Anio 
Noma,  also  began  on  arches,  which  continued  for  upwards  of  twelve  miles. 
After  this,  both  were  conveyed  under  ground  :  but  at  the  distance  of  six 
miles  from  the  city,  they  were  united,  and  carried  upon  arches  all  the  reit 
of  the  way.  This  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  (he  ancient  aqueducts  ;  and 
it  has  been  repaired,  so  as  to  convey  the  Acqua  Felice,  one  of  the  Ihrea 
streams  which  now  supply  Rome.     See  Cttuoiva,  c.  ii. 

*  By  Stpla,  Suetonius  here  means  the  buia  or  barracks  of  the  pretorian 
camp,  which  was  a  permanent  and  fortified  station.  It  stood  to  the  easC 
of  the  Viminal  and  Quirinal  hills,  between  the  present  Porta  Pia  and 
S.  Lorenzo,  where  there  is  a  quadcangnlnr  projection  in  the  city  walls 
inarkin){  the  site.  The  remains  of  the  Amphitheatrum  Castrense  stand 
between  the  Porta  Maggiore  and  S.  Giovaimi,  formerly  without  the  ancient 
walls,  but  novr  included  in  the  line.  It  is  all  of  brick,  eren  the  Corio- 
thiaa  pillars,  and  seems  to  have  been  but  ■  rude  structure,  suited  to  the 
piu-pose  for  which  it  was  built,  the  amusement  of  the  soldiers,  and  gym- 
nastic exercises.  For  this  purpose  they  were  used  to  construct  temporar; 
amphitheaires  near  the  stations  in  the  distant  province!,  which  were  not 
buill  of  stone  or  brick,  but  hollow  circular  spots  dug  in  the  ground,  round 
which  the  spectators  sat  on  the  declivity,  on  ranges  of  seats  cut  in  tha 
eod.     Many  vestiges  of  this  kind  have  been  traced  in  Britain. 

'  The  Isthmus  of  Corinth ;  an  enterpriie  which  had  formerly  beea  ab 
tampted  by  Demetrius,  and  which  was  also  projected  by  Julius  Ccui,  «. 
xUt.,  and  Nero,  c.  lix. ;  but  they  all  failed  irf  accomplishing  it. 
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Kons,"  "  The  Child  of  the  Camp,  the  Father  of  tte  Armies,    am 
"  The  Greatest  and  Best  Ciesar."     "Upon  h^armg  sDme  k-ngs 
who  came  to  the  city  to  pay  him  court    conv  rsing  togethe 
at  supper,  about  tlieir  illuatriouH  descent  he  exclaimed, 
1.7 1  xnlfayos  iru,  e'li  ^ae  Mu( 
Let  there  be  but  one  prince,  ona  k  ag 
He  was  strongly  inclined  to  assume  the  diadem 
the  form  of  goTemment,  from  impenal  to  regal 
told  that  he  far  exceeded  the  grandeur  of  kings 
he  began  to  arrogate  to  himself  a  divine  majesty 
nil  the  images  of  the  gods,  which  were  fimouaeitl 
beauty,  or  the  veneration  paid  them,  ammg  which 
Jupiter  OlympiuB,  to  be  brought  from  Greeie  th  f 

take  the  heads  off,  and  put  on  hia  own  Havm 
part  of  the  Palatium  as  far  as  the  rorum  and  tl  k  f 

Castor  and  Pollux  being  conrerted  into  i  kind  of 
his  house,  he  often  stationed  himself  between  tl 
thers,  and  so  presented  himself  to  be  worshipped  ' 
ries ;  some  of  whom  saluted  him  by  the  name  of  J 
alu.  He  also  instituted  a  temple  and  jncsta  with 
tjms,  in  honour  of  hia  own  diTinity.     lu  hia  ten  i 

statue  of  gold,  the  exact  image  of  himselt  whic 
dressed  ia  garments  corresponding  with  those  he  w 
The  most  opulent  persons  in  the  city  offered  themsi 
didat«a  for  the  honour  of  being  his  pneste  and  ]  I 

successively  at  aa  immense  price.  The  Tictims  we 
peacocks,  bustards,  guinea-fowls,  turkey  and  pheaeai  ^ 

Bacrifloed  on  their  respective  days.     On  mghts  wh  t 

waa  fiill,  he  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  inviting 
embraces  and  his  bed.     In  the  day-timt  he  talket  h 

to  Jupiter  Capitolinns ;  one  while  whispenng  t 
another  turning  his  eai  to  him:  somi times  he  f  i 

and  in  railing  language.     For  he  was  ovtrheard  i 

the  god  thus : 

"H  l/i'  avaeif,  ?  sjii  ff.'i' 
Haise  ihon  me  up,  or  I'll — 


lata  the  lud.  o(  Greece  1  will  trnnspart  thee. 
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until  being  at  last  prevailed  upon  hy  the  entreaties  of  the  goil, 
as  he  said,  to  take  up  his  abode  with  him,  he  bnilt  a  bridge 
over  the  temple  of  the  Deified  Augustus,  by  which  ho  joined 
the  Palatium  t«  the  Capitol.  Afterwards,  that  he  might  be 
Btill  nearer,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  palace  in  the  very 
court  of  the  Capitol. 

XXIII.  He  was  unwiUing  to  be  thought  or  called  the  grand- 
son of  Agrippa,  because  of  the  obsourity  of  his  birth ;  and  he 
was  offended  if  any  one,  either  in  prose  or  Terse,  ranked  binr 
amongst  the  Cffisars.  He  said  that  his  mother  waa  the  fruit 
of  an  incestuous  commerce,  maintained  by  Augustus  with  his 
daughter  Julia.  And  not  content  with  this  vile  reflection 
upon  the  memory  of  Augustus,  he  forbad  his  victflriea  »t 
Actium,  and  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  to  be  celebrated,  as  usual; 
affirming  that  they  had  been  most  pernicious  and  fatal  to  the 
Roman  people.  He  eaUed  his  grandmother  Livia  Augusta 
"  Ulysses  in  a  woman's  dress,"  and  had  the  indecency  U)  re- 
flect upon  her  in  a  letter  to  the  senate,  as  of  mean  birth,  and 
descended,  by  the  mother's  aide,  iVom  a  grandfether  who  was 
only  one  of  the  municipal  ma^strates  of  Fondi ;  whereas  it  is 
certain,  from  the  public  records,  that  Aufidins  Lureo  held  high 
offices  at  Rome.  His  grandmother  Antonia  desiring  a  privata . 
conference  with  him,  he  refused  to  grant  it,  unless  Macro,  the 
prefect  of  the  pretorian  guards,  were  present.  IndignitieB  of 
this  kind,  and  ill  usage,  were  the  cause  of  her  death  [  but 
some  think  he  also  gave  her  poison.  Nor  did  he  pay  the 
smallest  respect  to  her  memory  after  her  death,  but  witnessed 
the  burning  from  his  private  apartment.  His  brother  Tibe-  . 
riuB,  who  had  no  expectation  of  any  violence,  was  suddenly  dis- 
patched by  a  military  tribime  sent  by  his  order  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  forced  Sitanus,  his  ftitber-in-law,  to  kill  himself,  by 
cutting  his  throat  with  a  razor.  The  pretext  he  alleged  for 
these  murders  was,  that  the  latter  had  not  followed  him  upon 
his  putting  to  sea  in  stormy  weather,  but  stayed  behind  with  the 
view  of  seizing  the  city,  if  he  should  perish.  The  other,  he 
said,  smelt  of  an  antidote,  which  he  had  taken  to  prevent  his 
being  poisoned  by  him ;  whereas  Silanus  was  only  afraid  of 
being  sea-sick,  and  the  disagreeableness  of  a  voyage;  and  T1- 
.  berius  had  mcieiy  taken  a  medicine  for  an  habitual  congh, 
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which  was  contdnually  growing  worse.     As  for  his  Buccessoi 
Claudius,  he  only  saved  liim  for  a  laughing-stock. 

XXIV.  Ho  lived  in  the  habit  of  incest  with  aU  hia  sisters  j 
and  at  table,  when  much  company  was  present,  he  placed 
each  of  them  in  turns  below  him,  whilst  his  wife  reclined 
above  him.  It  is  believed,  that  he  deflowered  one  of  them, 
DrusiDa,  before  he  had  assumed  tie  robe  of  manhood;  and 
was  even  caught  in  her  embraces  by  his  grandmother  Ankinia, 
with  whom  thej-  were  educated  together.  When  she  was 
afterwards  married  to  Caseius  Longinus,  a  man  of  consular 
rank,  be  took  her  from  him,  and  kept  her  constantly  as  if  she 
■were  hia  lawful  wife.  In  a  fit  of  sickness,  he  by  his  will  ap- 
pointed her  heiress  both  of  his  estate  and  the  empire.  After 
her  death,  he  ordered  a  public  mourning  for  her ;  during  which 
it  was  capital  for  any  person  to  laugh,  use  the  bath,  or  sup 
with  his  parents,  wife,  or  children.  Being  inconsQlaUe  under 
his  affliction,  he  went  hastily,  and  in  the  night-time,  from  the 
City ;  going  through  Campania  to  Syracuse,  and  then  suddenly 
returned  without  shaving  his  beard,  or  tnmmnig  his  hair 
Nor  did  he  ever  afterwarda,  in  matters  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, not  even  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people  or  before  the 
soldiers,  swear  any  otherwise,  than  "  By  the  divinity  of  Dru- 
silla."  The  rest  of  his  sisters  he  did  not  treat  with  so  much 
fondness  or  regard  ;  hut  frequently  prostituted  them  to  his 
eatamites.  He  therefore  the  more  readily  condemned  them  in 
the  case  of  .^milius  Lepidus,  as  gniltj'  of  adultery,  and  privy 
to  that  conspiracy  against  him.  Not  did  he  only  divulge  their 
own  hand-writing  relative  to  the  aftair,  which  he  procured  by 
base  and  lewd  means,  but  likewise  consecrated  to  Mars  the 
Avenger  three  swords  which  had  been  prepared  to  stab  him, 
with  an  insoripiion,  setting  forth  the  occasion  of  their  conse- 
cration. 

XXV.  ^Vhether  in  the  marriage  of  his  wives,  in  repudiat- 
ing them,  or  retaining  them,  he  acted  with  greater  infamy,  it 
is  difficult  to  say.  Being  at  the  wedding  of  Caius  Piso  with 
Liria  Oreatilla,  he  ordered  the  bride  to  be  carried  to  his  own 
house,  but  within  a  few  da}'S  divorced  her,  and  two  yean 
after  banished  her ;  because  it  was  thought,  that  upon  her 
divoTC«  she  returned  to  the  embraces  of  her  former  huibond. 
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Some  saj,  fJiat  being  invited  to  the  wedding- supper,  he  sent  a 
ttiesBenger  to  Kao,  who  sat  opposite  to  him,  in  these  wordB : 
"  Do  not  be  too  fond  with  my  wife,"  and  that  he  immediately 
'larried  her  off.  Next  day  iie  published  a  proclamation,  im- 
porting, "  That  he  had  got  a  wife  m  liomiihis  and  Augustus 
had  done."'  LoUia  Patdina,  who  was  married  to  a  man  of 
consular  rank  in  command  of  an  army,  he  suddenly  called 
from  the  province  where  she  was  with  her  huBband,  upon 
mention  being  made  that  her  grandmother  was  formerly  very 
beautiful,  and  married  her;  but  he  soon  afterwards  parted 
with  her,  interdicting  her  from  having  ever  afterwards  any 
commerce  with  man.  He  loved  with  a  most  passionate  ai^ 
constant  affection  Ctesonia,  who  waa  neither  handsome  nor 
young,  and  was  besides  the  mother  of  three  daughters  by  ano- 
ther man ;  but  a  Wanton  of  unbounded  lasciviouBneas.  Her 
he  would  freijuently  exhibit  to  the  soldiers,  dressed  in  a  mi- 
litary cloak,  with  ^eld  and  helmet,  and  riding  by  his  side. 
To  his  friends  he  even  showed  her  naked.  Alter  she  had  a 
child,  he  honoured  her  with  the  title  of  wife ;  in  one  and  the 
same  day,  declaring  himself  het  husband,  and  father  of  the 
child  of  which  she  was  delivered.  He  named  it  Julia  BmsiUa, 
and  carrying  it  round  the  temples  of  ail  the  goddessefi,  laid  it 
on  the  lap  of  Minerva ;  to  whom  he  recommended  the  care  of 
bringing  up  and  instmcting  her.  He  considered  her  as  his 
own  child  for  no  better  reason  than  her  savage  temper,  which 
was  such  even  in  her  infancy,  that  she  would  attack  with  her 
naila  the  face  and  eyes  of  the  children  at  play  with  her. 

XXVI.  It  would  be  of  little  importance,  as  well  aa  dia- 
gnsting,  to  add  to  all  this  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  treated  his  relations  and  friends;  oa  Ftolemy,  king  Juba's 
son,  his  cousin  (for  he  waa  the  grandson  of  Mark  Anteny  by 
his  daughter  Selene),'  and  especially  Macro  himself,  and  Ennia 
likewise,*  by  whose  assistance  he  had  obtained  the  empire;  all 
of  whom,  for  their  alliance  and  eminent  services,  he  rewarded 
with  violent  deaths.  Nor  was  he  more  mild  or  respectfiil  in 
his  behaviour  towards  the  senate.     Some  who  had  bome  the 

■  AUuding,  in  the 
in  tliat  of  Augustus  t 
•oSTrs,  c.  Ixii. 

'  Selene  waa  the  daughter  of  Mark  Antony  by  Cleopatnu 
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highest  ofSocs  in  the  government,  he  Buffered  to  run  by  h» 
litter  in  their  togas  for  several  miles  together,  ami  to  attend 
him  at  supper,  sometimes  at  the  head  of  his  couch,  sometime! 
at  hifl  feet,  with  napkins.  Others  of  them,  after  he  had  pri- 
Vfttcly  put  them  to  death,  he  nererthelesB  oontiiiiied  to  send  &r, 
as  if  they  were  still  alive,  and  after  a  few  days  pretended  that 
they  had  laid  violent  hands  upon  themselves.  The  consuls 
having  forgotten  to  give  public  notice  of  his  birth-day,  he  dis- 
placed them ;  and  the  republic  was  three  days  without  any 
one  in  that  high  office.  A  qu«»tor  who  was  said  to  be  con- 
cerned iu  a  conspiracy  against  him,  he  scourged  severely, 
having  first  stripped  off  his  clothes,  and  spread  them  under 
tiie  feet  of  the  soldiers  employed  in  the  work,  that  they  might 
Btand  the  more  firm-  The  other  orders  likewise  ho  treated 
■with  the  same  insolence  and  violence.  Being  disturbed  by 
the  noise  of  people  taking  their  places  at  midnight  in  the 
eircns,  as  they  were  to  have  free  admission,  ho  drove  them  all 
away  with  clubs.  Iu  this  tumult,  above  twenty  Roman 
knights  were  squeezed  fo  death,  with  as  many  matrozis,  with 
a  great  crowd  besides.  When  stage-plays  were  acted,  to  oc- 
casion disputos  between  the  people  and  the  knights,  he  dis- 
tributed the  money-tickets  sooner  than  usual,  that  the  seats 
Bssigned  to  the  knights  might  be  all  occupied  by  the  mob. 
In  the  spectacles  of  gladiators,  sometimes,  when  the  sun  was 
Tiolently  hot,  he  would  order  the  curtains,  which  covered  the 
amphitheatre,  to  be  drawn  aside,'  and  forbad  any  person  to  be 
let  out;  withdrawing  at  the  same  time  the  usual  apparatus 
for  the  entertainment,  and  presenting  wild  beasts  almost  pined 
■to  death,  the  most  sorry  gladiators,  decrepit  with  age,  and  fit 
only  to  work  the  machinery,  and  decent  house-keepers,  who 
were  remarkable  for  some  bodUy  infirmity.  Sometimes  shutting 
up  the  public  granaries,  he  would  oblige  the  people  to  etarwa 
for  a  while. 

XXVII.  He  evinced  the  savage  barbarity  of  hia  temper 
ehieiiy  by  the  following  indications.  When  fiesh  was  only  to 
behad  at  a  high  price  for  feeding  hia  wild  beasts  reserved  for 
tJie  spectacles,  he  ordered  that  criminals  should  bo  givin  them 

'  The  vast  a.n»  of  the  Bontan  amphitheBtrfB  had  do  roof,  but  the  bu- 
Aenca  were  proteclM  sgainst  the  sun  and  bad  weather  by  temporaTy 
hiBglngi  atretchad  otw  it. 
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to  be  levonred ;  and  upon  inBpeofdng  them  in  a  row,  while  he 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  portico,  without  troubling  himself  to  (^f, 
examine  their  cases  he  ordered  them  to  be  draped  away,  irom  J*  ^ 
"  bald-pate  to  bald-pate."'  Of  one  person  who  had  made  a  vow 
for  his  recovery  to  combat  with  a  gladiator,  he  exacted  its  per-  -b 
formanoe ;  nor  would  he  allow  him  to  desist  until  he  came  oft  '" 
coaqueror,  and  after  many  entreaties.  Another,  who  had 
vowed  tfl  give  his  life  for  the  same  caufie,  having  shrunk  Jrom 
the  sacrifiee,  he  delivered,  adorned  as  a  victim,  with  garlands 
and  flUefs,  to  boys,  who  were  to  drive  him  through  the  streets, 
calling  on  him  to  fulfil  his  vow,  until  he  was  thrown  head* 
long  from  the  ramparts.  After  disfiguriag  many  persona  of 
honourable  rank,  by  branding  them  in  the  face  with  hot  irons, 
he  condemned  them  to  the  mines,  to  work  in  repairing  the 
high- ways,  or  t«  ^ht  with  wild  beasts ;  or  tying  them  by 
the  neck  and  heels,  in  the  manner  of  beasta  carried  to 
slaughter,  would  shut  them  up  in  cages,  or  saw  them  asunder. 
Nor  were  these  severities  merely  inflicted  for  crimes  of  great 
enormity,  but  for  making  remarks  on  his  public  games,  or  for 
not  having  sworn  by  the  Oenius  of  the  emperor.  He  com- 
pelled parents  to  he  present  at  the  execution  of  their  sonsj 
and  to  one  who  excused  himself  on  account  of  indisposition, 
he  sent  his  own  litter.  Another  he  invited  to  his  table 
immediately  after  he  had  witnessed  the  spectacle,  and  coolly 
challenged  him  to  jest  and  be  merry.  He  ordered  the  over- 
seer of  the  spectacles  and  wild  beasts  to  be  scourged  in  fetters, 
during  several  days  successively,  in  his  own  presence,  and  did 
not  put  him  to  death  until  he  was  disgusted  with  the  stench 
of  his  putrefied  brain.  He  burned  alive,  in  the  centre  of  the 
arena  of  the  amphitheatre,  the  writer  of  a  farce,  for  some 
witty  verse,  which  had  a  double  meaning.  A  Eoman  knight, 
who  had  been  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts,  crying  out  that  he 
w^  innocent,  he  called  him  back,  and  having  had  his  tongue 
cut  out,  remanded  him  to  the  arena. 

XXVin.  Asking  a  certain  person,  whom  he  recalled  after  « 
long  exile,  how  he  used  to  spend  his  time,  he  replied,  with 
flattery,  "  I  was  always  praying  the  gods  for  what  lias  hap- 
pened, that  Tiberius  might  die,  and  you  be  emperor."  Con- 
cluding, therefore,  that  those  he  had  himself  banished  also 
'  A  prccerliial  expreaiion,  meaDinj,  nichout  dietinction. 
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prayttd  for  his  death,  he  sent  orders  round  the  iskuds'  to  hxn 
them  ail  put  to  death.  Being  very  desirous  to  have  a  senatoi: 
torn  to  pieces,  he  employed  some  persons  to  call  him  a  public 
enemy,  fall  upon  him  as  he  entered  the  senate-house,  stab  him 
with  their  styles,  and  deliver  him  t«  the  rest  to  tear  asunder, 
Nor  was  he  satisfied,  until  he  saw  the  limbs  and  howels  of 
the  man,  after  they  had  been  dragged  through  the  streets, 
piled  up  in  a  heap  before  him, 

XXIX.  He  aggravated  his  barbarous  actions  by  language 
equally  outrageous.  "  There  is  nothing  in  mj  nature,"  said 
he,  "  that  1  commend  or  approve  so  much,  as  my  d&iaTpi-^ia 
(inflexible  rigour)."  Upon  his  grandmother  Antonia's  giving 
him  some  advice,  as  if  it  was  a  small  matter  to  pay  no  regard 
to  it,  he  said  to  her,  "Remember  that  all  things  are  lawful 
for  me."  When  about  to  murder  his  brother,  whom  he  sus- 
pected of  taking  antidotes  against  poison,  he  said,  "  Bee  then 
an  antidot*  against  Casar !"  And  when  he  banished  his 
sisters,  he  told  them  in  a  menacing  tone,  that  he  had  not  only 
islands  at  command,  but  likewise  swords.  One  of  pretorian 
rank  having  sent  several  times  from  Anticyra,'  whither  he 
had  gone  for  his  health,  to  have  his  leave  of  absence  prolonged, 
he  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death;  adding  these  words; 
"Bleeding  is  necessary  for  one  that  has  taken  hellebore  so 
long,  and  found  no  benefit."  It  was  his  custom  every  tenth 
day  to  sign  the  lists  of  prisoners  appointed  for  execution ;  and 
this  he  called  "  clearing  his  accounts."  And  having  con- 
demned several  Gauls  and  Greeks  at  one  time,  he  exclaimed 
in  triumph,  "I  have  conquered  Gallogrsscia."" 

XXX.  He  generally  prolonged  the  sufferings  of  his  victims 
by  causing  them  to  be  inflicted  by  slight  and  frequently  re- 
peated strokes;  this  being  his  well-known  and  constant  order: 

'  The  ialandi  oif  the  coaat  of  Itaty,  in  the  Tuscan  tti  and  in  the  Ar- 
chipelago >  were  the  usual  plitces  of  banishment.  See  before,  c.  m. ;  and 
in  TiBBRiuB,  c.  liT.,  &c. 

"  AnticjTB,  an  island  in  the  Archipelago,  was  famom  for  the  growth  of 
hellelKirc.  This  plant  being  considered  a  remedy  for  ineanitf.  the  pro- 
Krb  trose — Naviga  in  Anticyram,  as  much  aa  to  say,  "  You  are  mad." 

'  Meaning  the  province  in  Asia,  called  Galatia,  from  the  Gaula  wLc 
1  it,  and  occupied  it  joiutl/  nith  the  Creek  colonista. 
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"  Strike  80  that  he  may  feel  himself  die."  Having  pnniiLcd 
one  person  for  another,  by  mistaking  his  name,  he  said,  "  he 
di«erveil  it  quite  as  much."  He  had  frequently  in  hii  moutii 
thrae  words  of  the  tragedian, 

Oderint  duin  metuiint,' 

I  scorn  their  hatred,  if  the;  do  but  feat  me. 
H«  would  often  iaveigh  against  all  the  senators  without  ex- 
ception, ae^-clients  of  StjanuB,  and  informers  against  his 
mother  and  brothers,  producing  the  memorials  which  he  had 
pretended  fo  bum,  and  excusing  the  cruelty  of  Tiberius  as 
jjeoessary,  since  it  was  impossible  to  question  the  veracity  of  . 
BUch  a  number  of  accusers.'  He  continually  reproached  the 
whole  equestrian  order,  as  devoting  themaelves  to  nothing  but 
acting  on  the  stage,  and  fighting  as  giadiafors.  Being  in- 
censed at  the  people's  applauding  a  party  at  the  Circensian 
games  in  opposition  to  him,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  wish  the 
Eoman  people  had  but  one  neck."'  When  Tetrinius,  the  high- 
wayman, was  denounced,  he  said  hia  persecutors  too  weia  all 
Tetrinius's,  Five  Ketiarii,'  in  tunics,  fighting  in.  a  company, 
yielded  without  a  struggle  to  the  same  number  of  opponents; 
and  being  ordered  to  be  slain,  one  ot  them  taking  up  his 
lance  again,  killed  all  the  conquerors.  This  he  lamented  in  a 
proclamation  as  a  most  cruel  butchery,  and  cursed  all  those 
who  had  borne  the  sight  of  it. 

SXXI.  He  used  also  to  complain  aloud  of  the  state  of  the 
times,  because  it  was  not  rendered  remarkable  by  any  public 

■  A  quntstloD  from  the  tragedy  of  Atreua,  hj  h.  Attius,  meDtianed  b<l 
Cicero.    Off.  i.  28. 

'  See  before,  Auooams,  e.  Iiii. 

'  These  celebrated  words  are  generally  attributed  to  Nero ;  but  Dio 
and  Seneca  agree  with  Suetonius  in  ascribing  them  to  Cali^Ea. 

*  Gladiators  were  distinguished  bj-  their  armour  and  manner  of  fighting. 
Some  Here  called  Seealarea,  nhose  arms  were  a  helmet,  a  shield.  *  sword, 
or  a  leaden  ball.  Others,  the  usual  autagoniats  of  ihe  former,  vrere  named 
SefSarii.  A  combatant  of  this  class  was  dressed  in  a  short  Eunic,  biK 
wore  nothing  on  his  head.  He  carried  in  bis  left  hand  a  three-pointed 
lanc«,  called  Trideni  or  /Wniu,  and  in  his  right,  a  net,  with  which  he 
Bttenipted  to  entangle  his  adversary,  by  casting  ii  oier  his  head,  and  sud- 
denly  drawing  it  together ;  when  with  his  trident  he  naually  slew  him. 
But  if  he  nissed  his  aim,  by  throwing  the  net  either  too  ahorl  or  too  far, 
ba  Instantly  betook  himself  to  night,  and  endeaioured  to  prepare  hi*  net 
for  a  second  cast.  His  antagonist,  in  the  mean  time,  pursued,  to  prermt 
Id>  design,  by  dispatching  him. 
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ealamities ;  for,  whOe  tie  reign  of  Augastue  had  been  made 
memorable  to  posterity  by  the  disaster  of  Varus,'  and  that  ot 
■iTiberiue  by  the  fall  of  the  theatre  at  FideniB,*  hia  was  likely 
to  paM  into  oblivion,  from  an  iiaintcrrupt«d  series  of  prosperity. 
And,  at  times,  he  wished  for  some  terrible  slaughter  of  hin 
troopsj  a  famine,  a  pestilence,  conflagrations,  or  an  earthquake. 

XXXII.  Even  in  the  midst  of  his  diversions,  while  gaming 
or  feasting,  this  savage  ferocity,  both  in  his  language  and  ac- 
tions, never  forsook  him.  Persons  were  often  put  to  the  tor- 
ture in  his  presence,  whilst:  he  was  dining  or  carousing.  A 
soldier,  who  was  an  adept  in  the  art  of  beheading,  used  at 
such  times  to  take  off  the  heads  of  prisoners,  who  were  brought 
in  for  that  purpose.  At  Puteoli,  at  the  dedication  of  the  bridge 
which  he  planned,  as  already  mentioned,' (he  invited  a  number 
of  people  to  oome  to  him  from  the  shore,  and  then  suddenly 
threw  them  headlonginto  the  sea ;  thrusting  down  with  poles 
and  oars  those  who,  to  save  themselves,  had  got  hold  of  the 
rudders  of  the  ships.  At  Rome,  in  a  public  feast,  a  slave  having 
stolen  some  thin  plates  of  silver  with  which  the  couches  were 
inlaid,  he  delivered  him  immediately  to  an  executioner,  with 
orders  to  cut  off  his  hands,  and  lead  him  round  the  guests, 
with  them  hanging  from  his  neck  before  his  breast,  and  a  label, 
signi^ing  the  cause  of  his  punishment.  A  gladiator  who  waa 
practising  with  him,  and  voluntarily  threw  himself  at  his  feet, 
he  stabbed  with  a  poniard,  and  then  ran  about  with  a,  palm 
branch  in  his  hand,  after  the  manner  of  those  who  are  victo- 
riouB  in  the  games.  When  a  Tictim  was  to  be  offered  upon  an 
altar,  he,  clad  in  the  habit  of  the  Popte,'  and  holding  the  ase 
aloft  for  a  while,  at  last,  instead  of  the  animal,  slaughtered  an 
officer  who  attended  to  cut  up  the  sacriiice.  And  at  a  sumptu- 
ous entertainment,  he  fell  suddenly  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter, 
and  upon  the  consuls,  who  reclined  next  to  him,  respectfully  ask- 
ing him  the  occasion,  "  Nothing,"  replied  he,  "  but  that,  upon 
«  single  nod  of  mine,  yon  might  both  have  your  throats  cut." ' 

'  AuoDSTUB,  c.  isili.         '  TiBBftiuB,  «.  il.         '  See  before,  a  six. 

*  Popa  were  perions  who,  it  public  lacrifieea,  led  the  victim  to  the  titai, 
'T^e;  had  their  clothet  tucked  up,  Bad  were  naked  to  the  woist.  Tba 
victiiB  was  led  with  a  alack  rope,  that  it  might  not  seem  to  be  brought  bj' 
force,  which  was  reckoned  a  bad  omeu.  For  the  same  reason,  it  wm 
iUtuwed  U)  stand  loose  before  the  alter,  and  it  was  Ihongbt  a  vei;  ub- 
-bvourable  aign  if  il  ;ot  away. 
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XXXIII.  Among  many  other  jcBta,  this  waa  one;  As  ha 
a.ood  by  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  he  asked  Apelles,  the  tragedian, 
which  of  them  he  thought  was  biggest  ?  Upon  his  demurring 
about  it,  he  lashed  him  most  severely,  now  and  then  commend- 
ing his  voice,  whilst  he  entreated  for  mercy,  as  being  well 
modulated  even  when  he  was  venting  Lis  grief.  As  often  as 
he  kissed  the  neck  of  his  wife  or  mistreae,  he  would  say,  "  So 
beautiful  a  throat  must  be  cut  whenever  I  please ;"  and  now  and 
then  he  would  threaten  to  put  his  dear  Ctesonia  to  the  torture, 
that  he  might  discover  why  he  loved  her  so  passionately. 

XXXIY.  In  his  behaviour  towards  men  of  almost  all  ages, 
he  discovered  a  degree  of  jealousy  and  malignity  equal  to  fliat 
of  his  cruelty  and  pride.  He  so  demolished  and  dispersed  the 
statues  of  several  illuatriotis  persons,  which  had  been  removed 
by  Augustus,  for  want  of  room,  from  the  court  of  the  Capitol 
into  the  Campus  Martius,  that  it  was  impossible  to  set  tiiem 
up  again  with  their  inscriptions  entire.  And,  for  the  future, 
he  forbad  any  statue  whatever  to  be  erected  without  his 
knowledge  and  leave.  Ho  had  thoughts  too  of  suppressing 
Homer's  poems:  "For  why,"  said  he,  "may  not  I  do  what 
Plato  has  done  before  me,  who  excluded  him  from  his  common- 
wealth ?" '  He  waa  likewise  very  near  banishing  the  wrifinga 
and  the  busts  of  Virgil  and  Livy  from  aU  libraries ;  cen- 
suring one  of  them  aa  "  a  man  of  no  genius  and  very  little 
learning;"  and  the  other  as  "a  verbose  and  careless  histo- 
rian." He  often  talked  of  the  lawyers  as  if  he  intended  to 
abolish  their  profession,  "By  Hercules  !"  he  would  say,  "I 
shall  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  answer  any  questions  in  law, 
otherwise  then  by  referring  to  me !" 

XXXV.  He  took  from  the  noblest  persons  in  the  city 
the  ancient  marks  of  distinction  used  by  their  families  ;  as 
the  collar  from  Torquatus;^    from  Cincinnatus  the  curt  of 

'  PUto  de  Bepub.  li. ;  and  Cicero  and  TuJl.  iWii. 

'  The  call«r  of  gold,  taken  from  the  gigantic  Gaul  ffho  was  lulled  in 
tingieeombat  by  Titus  Manlius,  called  afterwards  Torquatus,  was  worn 
by  the  lineal  male  dCECendants  of  the  ManliBii  family.  But  thai  illustn- 
oiu  nee  becoming  extinct,  the  badge  of  honour,  aa  well  as  the  cognOTnen 
of  Torquatus,  was  revived  by  Augustus,  in  the  person  of  Caius  Nonius 
Asprenia,  who  perhaps  claimed  descent  by  the  female  line  ^m  the  btmilji 
■ftUnUiB. 
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hair;'  and  from  CneiiiB  Poinpey,  the  aumame  of  Or«itt,  be- 
longing to  that  ancient  family.  Ptolemy,  mentioned  before^ 
whom  he  invited  from  his  kingdom,  and  received  with  great 
honours,  he  suddenly  put  to  death,  for  no  other  reason,  but 
because  he  observed  thftt  upon  entering  the  theatre,  at  a  pub- 
lic exhibition,  he  attracted  the  eyes  of  aD  the  spectators,  by 
the  splendour  of  his  purple  robe.  Aa  often  as  he  met  with 
handsome  men,  who  had  fine  heads  of  hair,  he  would  order 
the  back  of  their  heads  to  be  shaved,  to  make  them  appear 
fidiculoue.  There  was  one  Esius  Proculus,  the  son  of  a  cen- 
turion of  the  first  rank,  who,  for  his  great  stature  and  fine  pro- 
Sortiona,  was  called  the  Colossal.  Him  he  ordered  to  be 
ragged  from  his  seat  in  the  arena,  and  matehed  with  a  gladi- 
ator in  light  anaonr,  and  afterwards  with  ap*^er  completely 
armed ;  and  upon  his  worsting  them  both,  commanded  him 
forthwith  to  be  bound,  to  bo  led  clothed  in  rags  up  and  down 
the  streets  of  the  city,  and,  after  being  exhibited  in  that  plight 
to  the  women,  to  be  then  butchered.  There  was  uo  man  of  so 
abject  or  mean  condition,  whose  excellency  in  any  kind  he  did 
not  envy.  The  Eex  Nemorensis'  having  many  years  enjoyed 
the  honour  of  the  priesthood,  he  jtrocured  a  still  stronger  anta- 
gonist to  oppose  him.  One  Porius,  who  fought  in  a  chariot,' 
having  been  victorious  in  an  exhibition,  and  in  his  joy  given 
feeedom  to  a  slave,  was  applauded  so  vehemently,  that  Caligula 
rose  in  such  haste  from  his  seat,  that,  treading  upon  the  hem 
of  his  toga,  he  tumbled  down  the  steps,  full  of  indignation, 

.'  Cindnnatna  aigoifies  one  nbo  hm  curled  or  crisped  hair,  from  nbicfa 
Livj  informs  us  thai  Lucius  Quintus  dented  his  cognomen.  But  of 
what  badge  of  diatinction  Caligula  deprived  the  family  of  tbe  Cincinnati, 
unless  the  natural  feature  was  hereditary,  and  he  had  them  all  shaied — a 
practice  we  find  mentioned  juat  below— history  does  not  inform  ua,  nor 
■re  we  a)ile  10  oonjecture. 

''  The  prieat  of  Diana  Nemorensis  obtained  and  held  hia  ofilce  by  hii 
proweaa  in  arms,  having  to  slay  his  competitors,  and  offer  human  sam- 
ficee,  and  naa  called  Rex  f)'om  hia  r^gning  paramount  in  the  adjacent 
forest.  The  temple  of  this  gmldesa  of  the  chase  stood  among  the  deep 
wsoda  wliich  clothe  the  decUvitiea  of  the  Atban  Mount,  at  a  abort  distance 
from  Rome — nennMaigaifyiiiga  grove.  JulinaCieaar  bad  a  residence  there. 
See  his  Lift,  c.  lisi.  Thevenerable  woods  are  still  standing,  and  among 
Ibem  cheatnot-treea,  which,  from  their  enormous  girtb  and  vast  apparent 
■ge,  we  may  snppoae  to  have  aurvived  frotn  tbe  era  of  the  Ccetars.  The  me- 
lancholy and  aequealered  lakeof  Nemi,  deep  set  in  a  hollow  of  the  amround. 
woods,  with  the  village  on  ita  brink,  still  preserve  the  name  of  Nemi. 
'  n  Easedarian  was  one  wno  fought  from  an  Eaaeda,  the  light  caniEM 
ET  note,  p.  264. 
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•nd  WTing  out,  "  A  people  who  are  masters  of  the  world, 
pay  ^%ater  respect  to  a  gladiator  for  a  trifle,  than  ta  priDcei 
admitted  amongst  the  gode,  or  to  my  owu  majesty  here  present 
amongst  them." 

XXXVI.  He  never  had  the  least  regard  either  to  the  chas- 
tity  of  his  own  person,  or  that  of  others.  He  is  said  to  haT« 
been  inflamed  with  an  unaatural  passion  for  Marcus  Lepidm 
Mnester,  an  actor  in  pantomimes,  and  for  certain  hostages ; 
and  to  have  engaged  with  them  in  the  practice  of  mutual  pol- 
lution, Valerius  Catullus,  a  young  man  of  a  consular  feirnly, 
b  wled  aloud  in  public  that  he  had  been  esiausted  by  him  in 
that  abominable  act.  Besides  his  incest  with  hiB  sisters,  and 
his  notorious  passion  for  Pyrallis,  the  prostitute,  thwe  was 
hardly  any  lady  of  distinction  with  whom  he  did  not  make 
free.  He  used  commonly  to  invito  them  with  their  hus- 
bands to  supper,  and  as  they  passed  by  the  couch  on  which  he 
reclined  at  table,  examine  them  very  closely,  like  those  who 
traffic  in  slaves;  and  if  any  one  from  modesty  held  down  her 
fece,  he  raised  it  up  with  his  hand.  Afterwards,  as  often  as 
he  was  in  the  humour,  he  would  quit  the  room,  send  for  her 
bo  liked  best,  and  in  a  shcrt  time  return  with  marks  of  recent 
disorder  about  Uiem.  He  would  then  commend  or  disparage 
Jjer  in  tbe  presence  of  the  company,  recounting  the  channs  or 
defects  of  her  person  aad  behaviour  in  private.  To  some  he 
gent  a  divorce  in  the  name  of  their  absent  husbands,  and  or- 
dered it  to  be  registered  in  the  public  acts. 

XXXVII.  In  the  devices  of  his  profiise  expenditure,  he 
surpassed  all  the  prodigals  that  ever  lived ;  inventing  a  new 
kind  of  bath,  wifb  sta-ange  dishes  and  suppew,  washing  in  pre- 
cious unguents,  both  warm  and  cold,  drinking  pearls  of  im- 
mense value  dissolved  in  vinegar,  and  serving  up  for  his  guests 
loaves  and  other  victuals  modelled  in  gold  ;  often  saying,  "  that 
a  man  ought  either  to  be  a  good  economist  or  an  emperor." 
Besides,  he  scattered  money  to  a  prodigious  amount  among  the 
people,  from  the  top  of  the  Julian  Basilica,'  during  several  days 
wocessively.  He  built  two  ships  with  ten  banks  of  oaro,  after 
ttie  Libumian  fashion,  the  poops  of  which  blazed  with  jewels, 
and  the  sails  were  of  various  parti-colours.  They  were  fitted  up 
with  ample  baths,  galleries,  and  saloons,  and  supplied  with  a 
great  variety  of  vines  and  other  fruit-trees.  In  these  be  would 
■ail  in  the  day-time  along  the  coast  of  Campania,  feasting 

'  See  before,  Ji;;.iu8,  c.  i.,  and  note. 
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amidst  dancing  and  concerts  of  music.  In  building  Ms  palacea 
and  viUaa,  there  was  nothing  he  desired  to  effect  so  much,  ia 
defiance  of  all  reasoa,  aa  what  was  considered  impossible, 
Accordingly,  moles  were  formed  in  the  deep  and  adverse  eea,' 
roots  of  the  hardest  stone  cut  away,  plains  raised  to  the  height 
of  mountains  with  a  vast  mass  of  earth,  and  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains levelled  by  digging ;  and  all  these  were  to  be  executed 
Iwith  incredible  speed,  for  the  least  remisBness  was  a  capital 
/  offence.  Not  to  mention  particidars,  he  spent  enormous  sums, 
and  the  whole  treasures  which  had  been  amassed  by  Tiberius 
CsBsar,  amounting  to  two  thousand  seven  hundred  millions  of 
sesterces,  within  less  than  a  year. 

XXXVIII.  Having  therefore  quite  exhausted  these  funds, 
and  being  in  want  of  money,  he  had  recourse  to  plundering  the 
people,  by  every  mode  of  false  accusation,  confiscation,  and  tax- 
ation, that  could  be  invented.  He  declared  that  no  one  had  any 
right  to  the  freedom  of  Rome,  although  their  ancestors  had  ac- 
quired it  for  themselves  and  their  posterity,  unless  they  were 
sons ;  for  that  none  beyond  that  degree  ought  to  be  considered  aa 
posterity.  When  the  grants  of  the  Divine  Julius  and  Augustus 
were  produced  to  him,  he  only  said,  that  he  was  very  sorry 
they  were  obsolete  and  out  of  date.  He  also  charged  all  those 
with  making  faiae  returns,  who,  after  the  taking  of  the  census, 
had  by  any  means  whatever  increased  their  property.  He 
annnlled  the  wills  of  all  who  had  been  centurions  of  tiie  first 
rank,  as  testimonies  of  their  base  ingratitude,  if  from  the  be- 
ginning of  Tiberius's  reign  they  had  not  left  either  that  prince 
or  himself  their  heir.  He  also  set  aside  the  wills  of  aU  others, 
if  any  person  only  pretended  to  say,  that  they  designed  at 
their  death  to  leave  Cjesar  their  heir.  The  public  becoming 
terrified  at  this  proceeding,  he  was  now  appointed  joint-heir 
with  their  friends,  and  in'the  ease  of  parents  with  their  chil- 
dren, by  persons  unknown  to  him.  Those  who  lived  any  oon- 
Biderable  time  aft«r  making  such  a  wiU,  he  said,  were  otily 
making  game  of  him ;  and  accordingly  he  sent  many  of  them 
poisoned  cakes.  He  used  to  try  such  caiwes  himself;  fixing 
previously  the  sum  he  proposed  to  raise  during  the  sitting, 
and,  after  he  had  secured  it,  quitting  the  tribunal.  Impatient 
of  the  least  delay,  he  condemned  by  a  single  sentence  forty 
'  liarticululr  at  Bais,  see  before,  c.  liit.  The  practice  of  eootoadiiag 
.  tn  the  sea  on  this  coast,  commenced  before, — 

Jacti*  in  kllum  moUbus.— i/or.  Od.h.  SL  I.  34, 
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persona,  ag^nst  ■whom  there  were  different  charges  ;  boaating 
to  Cfesooia  when  she  awoke,  "  how  much  husiiiesB  he  had 
dispatched  while  she  was  taking  her  mid-day  sleep,"  He 
fixpoaed  to  sale  by  auction,  the  remains  of  tlie  apparatus  used 
in  the  public  spectacles ;  and  exacted  such  biddings,  and 
raised  the  prices  so  high,  that  some  of  the  purchasers  were 
mined,  and  bled  themselves  to  death.  There  is  a  well-known 
story  told  of  Aponius  Satumiaus,  who  happening  to  fill!  asleep 
as  he  sat  on  a  bench  at  tiie  sale,  Caius  c^ed  oat  to  the  auc- 
tioneer, not  to  overlook  the  prffitorian  personage  who  nodded 
to  him  BO  often  ;  and  accordingly  the  salesman  went  on,  pre- 
tending to  take  the  nods  for  tokens  of  assent,  until  thirteen 
gladiators  were  knocked  down  to  him  at  the  sum  of  nine 
milHons  of  sesterces,'  he  being  in  total  ignorance  of  what  was 
doing. 

SXXIX.  Having  also  sold  in  Gaul  all  the  clothes,  furni- 
ture, slaves,  and  even  freedmen  belonging  to  his  sisters,  at 
prodigious  prices,  after  their  condemnation,  he  was  so  much 
delighted  with  his  gains,  that  he  sent  to  Eome  for  all  the  fur- 
niture of  the  old  palace ;'  pressing  for  its  conveyance  all  the 
carriages  let  to  hire  in  the  city,  with  the  horses  and  mules 
belonging  to  the  bakers,  so  that  they  often  wanted  bread  at 
Eome ;  and  many  who  had  suits  at  law  in  progress,  lost  their 
causes,  because  they  could  not  make  their  appearance  in  due 
time  according  to  their  recognizances.  In  the  sale  of  this 
furniture,  every  arldfioe  of  fraud  and  imposition  was  employed. 
Sometimes  he  would  rail  at  the  bidders  for  being  ni^ardly, 
and  ask  them  "  if  they  were  not  ashamed  to  be  richer  than 
he  was  ?"  at  another,  he  would  affect  to  be  sorry  that  the  pro- 
perty of  princes  should  be  passing  into  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate persona.  "  He  had  found  out  that  a  rich  provincial  had 
given  two  hundred  thousand  sesterces  to  his  chamberlains  for 
an  underhand  invitation  to  his  table,  and  he  was  much 
pleased  to  find  that  honour  valued  at  so  high  a  rat«.  The 
day  following,  as  the  same  person  was  sitting  at  the  sale,  he 
sent  him  some  bauble,  for  which  he  told  him  he  must  pay  two 
hundred  thousand  sesterces,  and  "  that  he  should  aup  wiA 
Cffisar  upon  hia  own  invitation." 

'  Moit  of  tlie  gUdiatore  were  ilsvei. 

*  The  part  of  the  Paluium  built  or  occupied  bf  AnguMoi  md  Tlbttfau 
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XL.  He  levied  new  taxes,  and  such  as  were  never  before 
known,  at  first  by  the  publicMia,  but  afterw^ilB,  because  theii 
pmflt  was  enormous,  by  centurions  and  tribunes  of  the  pre- 
torian  guards ;  no  diesoription  of  property  or  persona  being 
esompted  from  some  kind  of  tax  or  other.  For  all  eatables 
brought  into  the  city,  a  certain  excise  was  exacted :  for  all 
law-euits  or  trials  in  whatever  court,  the  fortieth  part  of  Qxe 
Bum  in  dispute  ;  and  such  as  were  convicted  of  compromising 
litigations,  were  made  liable  to  a  penalty.  Out  of  the  doily 
wages  of  the  porters,  he  received  an  eighth,  and  from  the 
gains  of  common  prostitutes,  what  they  received  for  one  favour 
granted.  There  was  a  clause  in  the  law,  that  all  bawds  who 
kept  women  for  prostitution  or  sale,  should  be  liable  to  pay, 
3aii  that  marriage  itself  should  not  be  exempted. 

XLI.  These  taxes  being  imposed,  but  the  act  by  which  they 
were  levied  never  submitted  to  public  inspection,  great  griev- 
ances were  experienced  from  the  want  of  aoffioient  knowledge 
of  the  law.  At  length,  on  the  urgent  demands  of  the  Roman 
people,  he  published  the  law,  but  it  was  written  in  a  very 
small  hand,  and  posted  up  in  a  comer,  so  that  no  one  could 
make  a  copy  of  it.  To  leave  no  sort  of  gain  untried,  he  opened 
brothels  in  the  Palatiura,  with  a  number  of  cells,  furnished 
suitably  to  the  d^ity  of  the  place  ;  in  which  married  women 
and  free-bom  youths  were  ready  for  the  reception  of  visitors. 
He  sent  likewise  his  nomenclators  about  the  forums  and  courts, 
to  invite  people  of  all  ages,  (he  old  as  well  as  the  young,  to 
his  brothel,  to  come  and  satisfy  their  lusts ;  and  he  was  ready 
to  lend  his  customers  money  upon  interest;  clerks  attending 
to  take  down  their  names  in  public,  as  persons  who  contri- 
buted to  the  emperor's  revenue.  Another  method  of  raising 
money,  which  he  thought  not  below  his  notice,  was  gaming ; 
which,  by  the  help  of  lying  and  peijury,  he  ttimed  to  con- 
siderable account.  Leaving  once  the  management  of  his  play 
to  his  partner  in  the  game,  he  stepped  into  the  court,  and 
observing  two  rich  Roman  knights  passing  by,  he  ordered 
them  immediately  to  be  seized,  and  their  estates  oonfisoated. 
Then  returning,  in  great  glee,  he  boasted  that  he  had  u(>vei 
made  a  better  throw  in  his  life. 

XLU.  After  the  birth  of  his  daughter,  complaimag  of  hli 
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poverty,  and  the  burdens  to  which  he  was  subjeoted,  not  only 
afi  an.  emperor,  bnt  a  father,  he  made  a  general  collection  for 
hw  maintenance  and  fortune.  He  likewise  gave  public  uotioe, 
that  he  would  receive  new-year's  gifts  on  the  calends  of  3iy- 
niiary  following;  and  sccordingly  stood  in  the  vestibule  of  his 
house,  to  chitch  the  presents  which  people  of  all  ranks  tJirew 
down  before  him  by  ha&dfuls  and  lapfnls.  At  last,  being 
seized  with  an  invincible  desire  of  feeling  money,  taking  (^ 
his  slippers,  he  repeatedly  walked  over  great  heaps  of  gold 
coin  spread  upon  the  spaeious  floor,  and  then  laying  hii^df 
down,  rolled  his  whole  body  in  gold  over  and  over  again. 

XLIII.  Only  once  in  his  life  did  he  take  an  active  part  in 
military  aflairs,  and  then  not  from  any  set  purpose,  but  during 
his  journey  to  Mevania,  to  see  the  grove  and  river  of  Cli- 
tanmus.'  Being  recommended  to  recruit  a  body  of  Batavjansj 
who  attended  him,  he  resolved  upon  an  expedition  into  Ger. 
many.  Immediately  he  drew  together  several  lemons,  and 
BUKiliary  forces  from  aU  quarters,  and  made  every  where  new 
levies  with  the  utmost  rigour.  Collecting  supplies  of  all 
kinds,  such  as  never  had  been  assembled  upon  the  like  occasion, 
he  set  forward  on  his  march,  and  pursued  it  sometimes  with 
so  much  haste  and  precipitation,  that  the  pretorian  cohorts 
were  obliged,  contrary  to  custom,  to  pack  their  staadarda  on 
horses  or  mules,  and  so  follow  him.  At  other  times,  ho  would 
march  so  slow  and  luxuriously,  that  he  was  carried  in  a  litter 
by  eight  men  ;  ordering  the  roads  to  be  swept  by  the  people 
of  the  neighbounng  towns,  and  sprinkled  with  water  to  mj 
the  dust. 

SLIV.  On  arriving  at  the  camp,  in  order  to  show  himself 
an  active  general,  and  severe  disciplinarian,  he  cashiered  the, 
Leutenants  who  came  up  lata  with  the  auxiliary  forces  Irom 
different  quarters.  In  reviewing  the  army,  he  deprived  of  their 
companies  most  of  the  centurions  of  the  first  rank,  who  had 
now  served  their  legal  time  in  the  wars,  and  some  whose  time 
would  have  expired  in  a  few  days ;  allegLng  against  them 
their  age  and  infirmity ;  and  railing  at  the  coveto«s  disposition 

'  Mevania,  a  town  of  Umbria.  Its  present  name  is  Bevagna.  Tha 
Clitqninus  ia  a  river  in  the  same  coustiy,  celebrated  for  the  breed  i4 
wUte  cUtle,  which  feed  in  the  seighbonring  paiinies. 
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of  the  rest  of  them,  he  reduced  the  hountj  due  to  those  who 
had  served  out  their  time  to  the  Bum  of  six  thoueand  aestercea. 
Though  he  only  received  the  suhmission  of  Adminius,  the  son 
of  Ciinobeliae,  a  British  Hug,  who  being  driven  from  his 
native  country  by  hia  fether,  came  over  to  him  with  a  small 
body  of  troopa,'  yet,  as  if  the  whole  island  had  been  sur- 
rendered to  him,  he  dispatched  magnificent  letters  to  Rome, 
ordering  the  bearers  to  proceed  in  their  carriages  directly  up 
to  the  forum  and  the  senate-house,  and  not  to  deliver  tht- 
letters  but  to  the  consuls  in  the  temple  of  Mara,  and  in  the 
presence  of  a  full  assembly  of  the  senators. 

XLV.  Soon  after  this,  there  being  no  hostilities,  he  ordered 
a  few  Germans  of  hia  guard  to  he  carried  over  and  placed  in 

.  concealment  on  the  other  side  of  the  Khine,  and  word  to  be 
brought  him  after  dinner,  that  an  enemy  was  advancing  with 

'  great  impetuosity.  This  being  accordingly  done,  he  imme- 
diately threw  himself,  with  his  friends,  and  a  i)arty  of  the  pre- 
torian  knights,  into  the  adjoining  wood,  where  lopping  branches 
from  the  trees,  and  forming  trophies  of  them,  he  returned  by 
torch-light,  upbraiding  those  who  did  not  follow  him,  with 
timorousness  and  cowardice ;  but  he  presented  the  com- 
panions and  sharers  of  his  victory  with  crowns  of  a  new 
form,  and  under  a  new  name,  having  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  represented  on  them,  and  which  he  called  EcphratoriiB. 
Again,  some  hostages  were  by  his  order  taken  from  the  school, 

'  and  privately  sent  off;  upon  notice  of  which  he  immediately 

:  rose  from  table,  pursued  them  with  the  cavalry,  as  if  they  had 
run  away,  and  comiag  up  with  them,  brought  them  back  in 
fetters;  proceeding  to  an  extravagant  pitch  of  ostentation 
Ekewise  in  this  military  comedy.  Upon  his  again  sitting 
down  to  table,  it  being  reported  to  him  that  the  troops  were 
all  reassembled,  he  ordered  them  to  sit  down  as  they  were,  iu 
Gx&a  armour,  animating  them  in  the  words  of  that  well* 
known  verse  of  Vii^ : 

'  Caligula  appears  lo  have  meditated  an  expeilition  to  Brilaia  at  the 
tiin«  of  bis  pompous  ovation  at  Puteoli,  mentioned  in  c.  liii. ;  but  if  Juliui 
t^aar  could  gain  no  permanent  footing  in  this  islaod,  it  was  lery  im- 
mrobable  that  a  prince  of  Caligola's  character  nould  ever  aeriouslf  attempt 
1^  tuil  we  bhall  preseutl/  see  that  the  whole  aSMr  turned  out  ■  firce. 
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Durale,  et  vosmet  rebus  servate  seeinilis. — .En.  1. 

Bear  up,  and  save  jourselves  for  better  days. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  reprimanded  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome  in  a  very  severe  proclamation,  "  Eor  revelling  and  fre- 
quenting the  diversions  of  tlie  circua  and  theatre,  and  enjoy- 
ing themselves  at  their  villas,  whilst  their  emperor  was  fight- 
ing, and  exposing  himself  to  the  greatest  dangers," 

XLVI.  At  last,  as  if  resolved  to  mate  war  in  earnest,  he 
drew  up  his  army  upon  the  shore  of  the  ocean,  with  hia 
halistce  and  other  engines  of  war,  and  while  no  one  could  ima- 
gine what  he  intended  to  do,  on  a  sudden  commanded  them  lo 
gather  up  tke  sea  sholk,  and  fill  thuir  helmets,  and  the  folds 
of  their  dress  with  them,  calling  them  "  the  spoils  of  the  ocean 
due  to  the  Capitol  and  the  Palatium."  Ae  a  monument  of  hia 
BUccesB,  he  raised  a  lofty  tower,  npon  which,  as  at  Pharos,'  he 
ordered  lights  to  be  burnt  in  the  night-time,  for  tlie  direction 
of  ships  at  sea  ;  and  then  promising  the  soldiers  a  donative  of 
a  hundred  denarii^  a  man,  as  if  he  had  surpassed  the  most 
eminent  examples  of  generosity,  "  Go  your  ways,"  said  he, 
"  and  be  merry ;  go,  ye  are  rich." 

XL VII.  In  making  preparations  for  hia  triumph,  besides 
the  prisoners  and  deserters  from  the  barbarian  armies,  he 
picked  out  the  men  of  greatest  stature  in  all  Gaul,  such  as  he 
said  were  fittest  to  grace  a  triumph,  with  some  of  the  chiefs, 
and  reserved  them  to  appear  in  the  procession  ;  obliging  them 
not  only  to  dye  their  hair  yellow,  and  let  it  grow  long,  but  to 
learn  the  German  language,  and  assume  the  names  commonly 
used  in  that  country.  He  ordered  likewise  the  gallies  in 
which  be  had  entered  the  ocean,  to  be  conveyed  to  Borne  a 
great  part  of  the  way  by  land,  and  wrote  to  his  comptrollers  ia 
the  city,  "to  make  proper  preparations  for  a  triumph  against 

'  It  seems  geuerall^  agreed,  that  the  point  of  the  coasl  wMcb  nai  aig- 
nahzed  by  the  ridiculous  bravado  of  Caligula,  aomewbat  redeemed  hy  the 
erection  of  a  hghthouse,  nas  itium,  afterwards  called  Gessoriacnm,  and 
BonODia  (Boulogne),  a.  tons  belonging  to  the  Gaulisb  tribe  of  the  McHini) 
wbere  Julius  C^sar  embarked  on  liis  expeditioD,  and  vrhich  became  tho 
usual  place  of  departure  for  the  transit  (a  Britain. 

'  The  denarius  nas  worth  at  this  time  about  aeren  peace  oi  d(U 
ptuce  of  our  mone^. 
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his  errii'al,  at  as  small  expense  as  possible ;  but.  on  a  eash 
•jch  as  had  never  bee&  eeea  before,  since  they  had  t'uil  powM 
•rer  the  property  of  every  one." 

XLVIII.  Before  he  left  the  province,  ie  formed  a  deeigo 
of  the  most  liorrid  cruelty — to  massacre  the  legions  which  had 
mutinied  upon  the  death  of  Augustus,  for  seizing  and  detain- 
ing by  force  his  father,  GermanieuB,  their  commander,  and 
bimielf,  then  an  infant,  in  the  camp.  Though  he  was  with 
great  difficulty  dissuaded  from  this  rash  attempt,  yet  aeither 
the  moat  urgent  entreatieB  nor  ropresentatione  could  prevent 
bim  from  persisting  in  the  design  of  decimating  these  legions. 
Aoeordingly,  he  ordered  them  to  assemble  unarmed,  without 
so  much  aa  their  swords ;  and  then  surrounded  them  with 
armed  horse.  Sut  finding  that  many  of  them,  suspecting  that 
violence  was  intended,  were  making  off,  to  arm  in  their  own 
defence,  he  quitted  the  assembly  as  t&st  as  he  could,  and  im- 
mediately  marched  for  E«me  ;  bending  now  all  his  fury 
■gainst  the  senate,  whom  he  publicly  threatened,  to  divert  the 
general  attention  from  the  clamour  excited  by  fais  disgraceful 
conduct.  Amongst  other  pretests  of  offence,  he  complained 
that  he  was  defrauded  of  a  triumph,  which  was  justly  his  due, 
though  he  had  just  before  forbidden,  upon  pain  of  death,  any 
honour  to  be  decreed  him. 

XXIS.  In  his  march  he  was  widted  upon  by  deputies  from 
the  senatorjan  order,  entreating  him  to  hasten  his  return.  He 
replied  to  them,  "  I  will  come,  I  will  come,  and  this  with 
me,"  striking  at  the  same  time  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  He  issued 
likewise  this  proclamation  ;  "I  am  coming,  but  for  those  only 
who  wish  for  me,  the  ecjuestrian  order  and  the  people ;  for  I 
bIisU  no  longer  treat  the  senate  as  their  fellow- citizen  or  prince.'* 
{[e  forbad  any  of  the  senators  to  come  to  meet  him ;  and  either 
nbandoning  or  deferring  his  triumph,  he  entered  the  city  in 
ftretion  on  his  birth-day.  Within  four  months  from  this 
jperiod  he  was  slain,  after  he  had  perpetrated  enormous  crimes, 
{tad  while  he  was  meditating  the  execution,  if  possible,  of  still 
gred«r.  He  had  entertained  a  design  of  removing  to  Aotium, 
and  afterwards  to  Alexandria ;  having  first  cut  off  the  flower 
f^  the  equestrian  and  senat«rian  orders.  This  is  placed  be- 
jfond  all  question,  by  two  books  which  were  found  in  his  ea- 
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biDet  under  difTerent  titles ;  one  being  caJled  the  twari,  and 
the  other,  (he  dagger.  They  both  coatained  private  marla, 
and  the  names  of  those  who  were  deToted  to  death.  Ther« 
Teas  also  found  a,  large  cheet,  filled  with  a  variety  of  poisons 
which  being  afterwords  thrown  into  the  sea  by  order  of  dau- 
dius,  are  said  ta  hare  so  infected  the  waters,  that  the  &h  were 
poisoned,  and  cast  dead  by  the  tide  upon  the  neighlXHiring 


L.  He  was  tall,  of  a  pale  complexion,  ill-shaped,  his  neck 
and  legs  very  slender,  his  eyes  and  temples  hollow,  his  brows 
broad  and  knit,  hia  hair  thin,  and  the  crown  of  the  head  bald. 
The  other  parts  of  his  body  were  much  covered  with  haif. 
On  this  account,  it  was  reckoned  a  capital  arinte  for  any  pet- 
eon  f«  look  down  from  above,  as  he  was  passing  by,  or  so 
much  as  to  name  a  goat.  His  coimtenaoce,  which  was  natu- 
rally hideous  sxA  MghtAil,  he  purposely  rendered  more  so, 
forming  it  before  a  mirror  into  the  most  horrible  contortioni. 
He  was  crazy  both  in  body  and  mind,  being  subject,  when  a 
boy,  to  the  falling  sickness.  When  he  arrived  at  the  age  of 
manhood,  he  endured  fatigue  tolerably  well ;  but  still,  oe-'. 
casionally,  he  was  liable  to  a  faintness,  during  which  he  r»-  \ 
mnined  incapable  of  any  effort.  He  was  not  insenBible  of  the 
disorder  of  his  mind,  and  sometimes  had  thoughts  of  retiring 
to  clear  his  brain.'  It  is  believed  that  his  wife  Ctesonia  ad- 
ministered to  him  a  love  potion  which  threw  him  into  a  frenzy. 
What  moat  of  all  disordered  him,  was  want  of  sleep,  for  be 
seldom  had  more  than  three  or  four  hours*  rest  in  a  night  ; 
and  even  then  his  sleep  was  not  sound,  but  disturbed  by  strange 
dreams ;  fancying,  among  other  things,  that  a  form  represoul- 
ing  the  ocean  spoke  to  him.  Being  therefore  often  weaiy 
1rith  lying  aw^e  so  long,  sometimes  he  sat  np  in  his  bed,  at 
others,  walked  in  the  longest  porticos  about  the  house,  and 
from  time  to  time  invoked  and  looked  out  for  the  approach 
(rfday. 

LI.  To  this  crazy  constitution  of  his  mind  may,  1  think, 

very  justly  be  ascribed  two  faults  which  he  had,  of  a  natun 

direcUy  repugnant  one  to  the  other,  namely,  an  excessive  con- 

fidenoo  and  the  most  abject  timidity.     For  he,  who  a£Eect«d  M 

'  Probabty  to  AnUcjia,    See  before,  c.  iiii.  not* 
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much  to  despise  the  gode,  was  ready  to  shut  his  eyes,  and 
wrap  up  his  heail  ia  tia  cloak  at  the  slightest  storm  of  thim- 
■der  and  lightning  ;  and  if  it  was  violent,  he  got  up  and  hid 
himself  under  his  bed.  In  his  visit  to  Sicily,  after  ridiculing 
many  strange  objects  which  that  country  affords,  he  ran  away 
suddenly  iii  the  night  from  MeBsini,  terrified  by  the  smoke 
and  rumbiing  at  the  summit  of  Mount  ^tna.  And  though 
in  words  he  was  very  valiant  against  the  barbarians,  yet  upon 
passing  a  narrow  defile  ia  Germany  ia  his  light  ear,  sur- 
rounded by  a  strong  body  of  his  troops,  some  one  happening  to 
say,  "There  would  be  no  small  ooDstemation  amongst  us,  if 
an  enemy  were  to  appear,"  he  immediately  mounted  his  horse, 
and  rode  towards  the  bridges  in  great  haste  ;  but  findiog  them 
blocked  up  with  camp-followers  and  baggage-waggons,  he  was 
■in  such  a  hurry,  that  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  ia  men's 
hands  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd.  Soon  afterwards,  upon 
.  hearing  that  the  Germans  were  again  in  rebellion,  he  prepared 
to  quit  Bome,  and  equipped  a  fleet ;  comforting  himself  with 
this  consideration,  that  if  the  enemy  should  prove  vicforiouB, 
and  possess  themselves  of  the  heights  of  the  Alps,  as  the  Cim- 
bri'  had  done,  or  of  the  city,  aa  tiie  Senones'  formerly  did,  ho 
should  stitl  have  in  reserve  the  transmarine  provinces.' 
Hence  it  was,  I  suppose,  that  it  occurred  to  his  assassins,  to 
ihveat  the  story  intended  to  pacify  the  troops  who  mutinied 
at  his  death,  that  he  had  laid  violent  hands  upon  himself  in  a 
fit  of  terror  occasioned  by  the  news  brought  him  of  the  defeat 
of  his  army. 

r.TT,  In  the  thshion  of  his  clothes,  shoes,  and  all  the  rest  of 
hia  dress,  he  did  not  wear  what  was  either  national,  or  properly 
civic,  or  peculiar  to  the  male  sex,  or  appropriate  to  mere  mortals. 
He  often  appeared  abroad  in  a  short  coat  of  stout  cloth,  richly 
embroidered  and  blazing  with  jewels,  in  a  tunic  with  sleeves, 
uid  with  bracelets  upon  his  arms ;  sometimes  all  in  silka  and 

'  The  Cimbri  were  German  tribes  oq  the  Elbe,  who  iniaded  Italy 
i.u.c,  640,  and  were  defeated  by  Meiellus. 

.  *  I'he  Senonea  were  a  tribe  of  Cis-Atpine  Gauls,  settled  in  Umbria, 
who  sacked  and  pillaged  Kome  a.ii.c.  3U3. 

'  By  the  traasmarine  proTinces.  Asia,  Egypt,  &c.,  are  meant;  so  that 
e  Sad  Caligula  entertaining  visions  of  an  eastern  empire,  and  removing 
""  —  "' ' '  '      "re  long  afiecivardi  reaJined  in  the  time 
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faftbited  like  a  woman ;  at  other  times  la  tbo  erepidee  or  buB^ 
kins  ;  aometimee  in  tlie  sort  of  shoes  used  by  the  light-armed 
eoldiers,  or  in  the  sock  used  by  women,  and  commonly  with  a 
golden  beard  fixed  to  his  chin,  holding  in  bis  hand  a  thimder- 
bolt,  a  trident,  or  a  caduceus,  marks  of  distinction  belonging 
to  the  gods  only,  Sometimes,  too,  he  appeared  in  the  habit 
of  VeniiB.  He  wore  very  commonly  the  triumphal  ornaments, 
even  before  his  expedition,  and  sometimes  the  breast-plate  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  taken  out  of  his  cofSn.' 

LIII.  With  regard  to  the  liberal  sciences,  he  was  little  con- 
versant in  phUology,  but  applied  himself  with  assiduity  to  the 
study  of  eloquence,  being  indeed  in  point  of  enunciation  tole- 
rably elegant  and  ready  ;  and  in  his  perorations,  ■when  he  wafl 
moved  to  anger,  there  was  an  abundant  flow  of  words  and 
periods.  In  speaking,  his  action  was  vehement,  and  his  voice  so 
strong,  that  he  was  heard  at  a  great  distance.  When  winding 
up  an  harangue,  he  threatened  io  draw  "  the  sword  of  bis  lu- 
cubration," holding  a  loose  and  smooth  style  in  such  contempt, 
that  he  said  Seneca,  who  was  then  mncb  admired,  "  wrote 
only  detached  essays,"  and  that  "his  language  was  nothing 
but  sand  without  lime."  He  often  wrote  answers  to  the 
speeches  of  successful  orators ;  and  employed  himself  in  com- 
posing accusations  or  vindications  of  eminent  persons,  who 
were  impeached  before  the  senate ;  and  gave  his  vote  for  or 
against  the  party  accused,  according  to  his  success  in  speaking, 
inviting  the  equestrian  order,  by  proclamation,  to  hear  him. 

LIV.  He  also  zealously  applied  himself  to  the  practice  of 
several  other  arts  of  different  kinds,  such  as  fencing,  chariot- 
eering, einging,  and  dancing.  In  the  &st  of  these,  he  prac 
tised  with  the  weapons  used  in  war;  and  drove  the  chariot, in 
circuses  built  in  several  places.  He  was  so  estramely  fiwid  of 
singing  and  dancing,  that  he  could  not  refrain  in  the  tlieatre 
from  singing  with  the  tragedians,  and  imitating  the  gestures 
of  the  actors,  either  by  way  of  applause  or  correotion.  A 
night  exhibition  which  be  bad  ordered  the  day  he  was  slain, 
was  thought  to  be  intended  for  no  other  reason,  than  tc  take 
die  opportunity  afforded  by  the  licenfiousneas  of  the  seaBoo, 
U)  make  bis  first  appearance  upon  tbestage.  Sometimes,  olvii 
'  Sm  Adot  stdb,  &  iriii. 
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he  danced  in  the  night.  Summoning  once  to  the  palatium,  in 
the  second  watoh  of  the  night,'  three  men  of  eonsuiar  rank, 
who  feared  the  words  from  the  meaaoge,  he  placed  them  on 
the  proscenium  of  the  etage,  and  then  suddenly  came  bursting 
out,  with  a  loud  noise  of  flutes  and  caBtaneta,'  dreaaed  in  a 
mantle  and  tunic  reaching  down  to  his  hoela.  Having  danced 
out  a  song,  he  retired.  Yet  he  who  had  acquired  such  dex- 
terity in  other  ezeiciees,  never  learnt  to  swim. 

LV.  Those  for  whom  he  once  conceived  a  regard,  he  fa- 
TOured  even  to  madness.  He  used  to  kiss  Mnesf«r,  the  panto- 
mimic actor,  publicly  in  the  theatre  ;  and  if  any  person  made 
the  least  noise  while  he  was  dancing,  he  would  order  him  to 
be  dragged  from  his  seat,  and  Bcouiged  him  with  hia  own 
hand.  A  Komsm  knight  once  making  some  bustle,  he  sent  him, 
by  8  centurion,  an  order  to  depart  forthwith  for  Ostia,'  and 
carry  a  letter  from  him  ta  king  Ptolemy  in  Mauritania.  The 
ktter  was  comprised  in  these  words :  "  I>o  neither  good  nor 
harm  to  the  bearer."  He  made  some  gladiators  captains  of 
hie  German  guards.  He  deprived  the  gladiatora  called  Mir- 
millones  of  some  o£  their  arms.  One  Columbus  coming  off 
with  victory  in  a  combat,  but  being  slightly  wounded,  he  or- 
dered some  poison  to  be  infused  in  the  wound,  which  he 
tiience  etdled  Columbtrmm.  For  thus  it  was  certainly  named 
with  his  own  band  in  a  list  of  other  poisons.  He  was  so 
eitravaganfly  fond  of  the  party  of  charioteers  whoae  colours 
WOTe  green,*  that  he  supped  and  lodged  for  some  time  constantly 
in  the  stable  where  their  horses  were  kept.  At  a  certain 
revel,  he  made  a  present  of  two  millions  of  sesterces  ta  one 
Cythicus,  a  driver  of  a  chariot.  The  day  before  the  Cireensian 
games,  he  need  to  send  his  aoldiera  to  enjoin  eUenc«  in  the 
'  About  midnight,  the  watches  being  divided  into  four. 

*  Scabella.-  commeDlstoTB  are  undecided  ai  to  the  nBtnre  of  this  in- 
Itrnment.  Some  of  them  luppase  it  to  ham  been  either  &  sort  of  ejmbal 
or  outanet,  bot  Fitiamis  in  his  note  gives  a  figure  of  an  aneient  statue 
preserved  at  Florence,  In  nhich  a  dancer  is  represeuled  with  cjmbals  in  bis 
lUDda,  and  sklnd  of  vrind  instrument  attached  to  the  toe  of  big  left  fool, 
bj'  which  it  ia  worked  bji  pressure,  eomeliiing  in  the  way  of  an  accordioa. 

*  Tlie  port  of  Borne. 

*  The  Homani,  in  their  passionate  devotion  to  the  anmsemenls  of  the 
dHnu  and  the  theatre,  were  divided  into  factions,  who  bad  their  bvouritea 
amoni;  the  racers  and  actors,  the  former  being  distinguished  by  the  colouri 
of  the  party  to  which  thcj  belonged.    See  tiefure,  c.  Jiviii.,and  TiaialVfi 
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neighbourhood,  that  the  ropose  of  liis  horse  Incitatu^  might 
not  be  ciisturbed.  For  thia  lUvourite  animul,  besidus  a  marble 
stable,  an  ivoiy  manger,  purple  houainga,  and  a  inwelled 
frontlet,  he  appointed  a  huuae,  with  a  retinue  of  alavea,  and  fine 
ftimiture,  for  the  reception  of  auch  as  were  invited  in  the 
horse's  name  to  sup  with  him.  It  is  even  said  that  he  intended 
to  make  him  eonsul. 

LVI.  In  this  frantic  and  savoge  career,  numbers  had  formed 
designs  for  cutting  him  off;  but  one  or  two  conspiracies  being 
discovered,  and  others  postponed  for  want  of  opportunity,  at 
last  two  men  concerted  a  plan  together,  and  accomplished 
their  purpoae  ;  not  without  the  privity  of  some  of  the  greatest 
lavourites  amongst  his  freednien,  and  the  prefects  of  the  pre- | 
turian  guards ;  because,  having  been  named,  though  falsely, 
as  concerned  in  one  conspiracy  against  him,  they  perceived  \ 
that  they  were  suspected  and  become  ohjeota  of  his  hatred. 
For  he  had  immediately  endeavoured  to  render  thera  obnoxious  ' 
to  the  soldiery,  drawing  his  sword,  and  declaring,  "That  he 
would  kill  himself  if  they  thought  him  worthy  of  death ;" 
and  ever  after  he  was  continually  accusing  them  to  one  ano- 
ther, and  setting  them  all  mutually  at  variance.  The  conspi- 
rators having  resolved  t«  fall  upon  him  as  he  returned  at  noon 
from  the  Palatine  games,  Cassius  Chorea,  tribune  of  the  pre* 
torian  guards,  cLainied  the  part  of  making  the  onset.  This 
ChKrea  was  now  an  elderly  man,  and  had  been  often  reproached 
by  Caius  for  effeminacy.  When  he  came  for  the  watchword, 
the  latter  would  give  "  Priapua,"  or  "Venus;"  and  if  on  any 
occasion  he  returned  thanks,  would  offer  him  his  hand  to  kiw, 
making  with  his  fingers  an  obscene  gesture, 

LVII.  His  approaching  fate  was  indicated  _hy  many  prodi- 
gies. The  statue  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  which  he  had  or- 
dered to  be  taken  down  and  brought  to  Rome,  suddenly  burst 
out  into  such  o  violent  iit  of  laughier,  that,  the  machines  em- 
ployed in  the  work  giving  way,  the  workmen' took  to  theil- 
heels.  "WTien  this  accident  happened,  there  came  up  a  man 
named  Cassius,  who  said  that  he  was  commanded  in  a  di«am 
to  sacrifice  a  bull  to  Jupiter.  The  Capitel  at  Capua  was 
leof  Caligula'* cclebTated  harMmlikk 
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•truck  with  liglitning  upon  the  ides  of  March  [15th  Uaroh] ; 
as  was  also,  at  Roine,  the  apartment  of  the  chief  porter  of  the 
Palatium.  Some  construed  the  latter  into  a  presage  tliat  the 
master  at  the  place  was  in  danger  &om  his  own  guards ;  and 
the  other  they  regarded  as  a  sign,  that  an  illustrious  person 
wouLi  be  cut  off,  as  had  happened  before  on  that  day.  Sylla, 
the  astrologer,  being  consulted  by  him  respecting  his  nativity, 
assured  him,  "That  death  would  unavoidably  and  speedily 
befall  him."  The  oracle  of  Fortune  at  Antium  likewise  fore- 
warned him  of  Cassius  ;  on  which  account  he  had  given  orders 
for  putting  to  death  Caaaius  Long^us,  at  that  time  procon- 
sul of  Asia,  not  considering  that  Ciiterea  bore  also  that  name. 
The  day  preceding  his  death  ho  dreamt  that  he  was  standing 
in  heaven  near  the  throne  of  Jupiter,  who  giving  him  a  push 
with  the  great  toe  of  his  right  foot,  he  fell  headlong  upon  the 
earth.  Some  things  which  happened  the  very  day  of  his 
death,  and  only  a  little  before  it,  were  likewise  considered  as 
ominous  presages  of  that  event.  Whilst  he  was  at  sacrifice, 
he  was  bespattered  with  the  blood  of  a  flamingo.  And 
Mnester,  the  pantomimic  actor,  performed  in  a  play,  which 
the  tragedian  Neoptolemus  had  formerly  acted  at  the  games 
in  which  Philip,  the  king  of  Macedon,  was  slain.  And  in  the 
piece  called  Laureolus,  in  which  the  principal  actor,  running 
out  in  a  hurry,  and  falling,  vomited  blood,  several  of  the  infe- 
rior actors  vying  with  each  other  to  give  the  best  specimen  of 
their  art,  made  the  whole  stage  flow  with  blood.  A  spectacle 
had  been  purposed  to  be  performed  that  night,  in  which  the 
fables  of  the  infernal  regions  were  to  be  represented  by  Egyp- 
tians and  Ethiopians. 

LVIII.  On  the  ninth  of  the  calends  of  February  [Sith 
January],  and  about  the  seventh  hour  of  the  day,  after  hesi- 
tating whether  he  should  riae  to  dinner,  as  hia  stomach  was 
disoraered  by  what  he  had  eaten  the  day  before,  at  last,  by 
the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  came  forth.  In  the  vaulted  pas- 
sage through  which  he  bad  to  pass,  were  some  boys  of  noble 
extraction,  who  had  been  brought  from  Asia  to  act  upon  the 
stage,  waiting  for  him  in  a  private  corridor,  and  he  stopped  tt 
see  Mid  speak  to  them  ;  and  had  nat  the  leader  of  the  party 
said  that  he  was  suffering  from  cold,  he  would  have  gone  back, 
uid  ma^e  them  act  immediately.     Respecting  what  followol^ 
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two  different  accounts  are  given.  Some  say,  that,  ■whilst  he 
was  speaking  to  the  boys,  Chserea  came  behind  him,  and  gare 
him  a  heavy  blow  on  the  neck  with  hia  sword,  first  crying  out, 
"  Take  this  ;"  that  then  a  tribune,  by  name  Comehus  Sabinns, 
another  of  the  conspirators,  ran  him  through  the  breast 
Others  say,  that  the  cro^wd  being  kept  at  a  distance  by  som» 
centurions  who  were  in  the  plot,  Sabinus  came,  according  to 
custom,  for  the  word,  and  that  Caius  gave  him  "  Jupiter," 
upon  which  Cbterea  cried  out,  "Beit  so!"  and  ■Sien,  on  hia 
looking  round,  clove  one  of  his  jaws  with  a  blow.  As  he  lay 
on  the  ground,  erjing  out  that  he  was  still  alive,'  the  rest  dis- 
patched him  with  thirty  wounds.  Eor  the  word  agreed  upon 
among  them  all  was,  "  Strike  again."  Some  likewise  ran 
their  swords  through  his  privy  parts.  Upon  the  first  bustle, 
the  litter  bearers  came  running  in  with  their  poles  to  his  assist- 
ance, and,  immediately  afterwards,  his  German  body  guards, 
who  killed  some  of  the  assassins,  and  also  some  senators  who 
had  no  concern  in  the  affair. 

LIX.  He  lived  twenty-nine  years,  and  reigned  three  yearSj 
ten  months,  and  eight  days.  Hia  body  was  carried  privately 
into  the  Lamian  Gardens,'  where  it  was  half  burnt  upon  a 
pile  hastily  raised,  and  then  had  some  eartli  carelessly  thrown 
over  it.  It  was  afterwards  disinterred  by  his  sisti-rs,  on  their 
return  from  banishment,  burnt  to  ashes,  and  buried.  Before 
this  was  iojia,  it  is  well  known  that  the  keepere  of  the  gar- 
dens were  greatly  disturbed  by  apparitions ;  and  that  not  a 
night  passed  without  some  terrible  alarm  or  other  in  the  house 
where  he  was  slain,  until  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Hia  wife 
Cffisonia  was  killed  with  him,  being  stabbed  by  a  centurion; 
and  his  daughter  had  her  brains  knocked  out  againat  a  wall. 

LX.  Of  the  miserable  condition  of  those  times,  any  person 

'  JnephuB,  vrho  supplies  ub  with  minute  detdls  of  tbe  assasaination  of 
Clligult,  aa^fs  that  he  made  no  outer;,  either  disdainiiig  it,  or  because  an 
alann  would  hate  been  uaetess ;  but  that  he  attempted  to  make  his  escape 
throagh  a  corridor  which  led  to  some  batha  behind  the  paiaee.  Among  the 
ruina  on  the  Palatine  hill,  these  baths  atill  attract  attention,  some  of 
the  frescoa  being  in  good  preEerratioa.     See  the  account  in  Josephua 

»ij.  1,  a. 

*  The  Lamian  was  an  amnent  familji,  the  founders  of  Fonniie.  Tlic* 
bad  gardeni  on  the  Esquiline  mouDt. 
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may  easily  ibrm  an  eatimate  frum  the  fullowing  elrcumstaneeB. 
When  his  deatli  was  made  public,  it  was  not  immediately  cre- 
dited. People  entertuiaed  a  Buspiciou  that  a  report  of  hii 
being  killed  had  been  contrived  and  spread  by  himeelf,  with 
the  TJew  of  discovering  how  they  8t«od  affected  towards  him. 
Nor  had  the  conspirators  fixed  upon  any  one  to  succeed  him. 
The  senators  were  bo  imanimous  in  their  resolution  to  assert 
the  lil>erty  of  their  country,  tiiat  the  consuls  assembled  them 
at  first  not  in  the  usual  place  of  meeting,  because  it  was  named 
after  Julius  Caasar,  but  in  the  Capitol.  Some  proposed  to 
abolish  the  memory  of  the  Ctesars,  and  level  their  temples 
with  the  ground.  It  was  particularly  remarked  on  this  occa- 
sion, that  all  the  Ceesars,  who  bad  the  prfcnomen  of  Caiua, 
died  by  the  sword,  from  the  Caius  Csesar  who  was  slain  in 
the  times  of  Cimuu 


Unfortunately,  a  great  chasm  in  the  Annats  of  Tacitns,  at  this 
period,  precludes  ell  iuformattou  from  that  historiati  respecting 
the  reign  of  Caligula;  but  from  what  he  mentions  towards  the 
close  of  the  preceding  chapter,  it  is  evident  that  Caligula  was  for> 
ward  to  seize  the  reins  of  government,  upon  the  death  of  Tiberius, 
whom,  though  he  rivalled  him  ia  his  vices,  he  was  far  from  imi- 
taticg  in  his  diEsimuIation.  Amongst  the  people,  the  remembrance 
of  Germanicus'  virtues  cherished  for  hia  family  an  attachment 
which  was  probably  increased  by  its  misfortunes ;  and  they  were 
anxious  to  see  revived  in  the  son  the  popularity  of  the  father. 
Considering,  however,  that  Caligula's  vicious  disposition  was  al- 
ready known,  and  that  it  had  even  been  an  inducement  with  Tibe- 
rius to  procure  his  succession,  in  order  that  it  might  prove  a  foil  to 
his  own  memory  j  it  is  surprising  that  no  efibrt  nas  made  at  this 
juncture  to  shake  off  the  despotism  which  had  been  so  intolerable 
m  the  last  reign,  and  restore  the  ancient  liljerty  of  the  republic. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  imperial  dominion,  there  never 
had  been  any  period  so  fai'ourable  fi>r  a  counter-revolution  at  tlia 
present  crisis.  There  existed  now  no  Livia,  to  influence  the 
minds  of  the  senate  and  people  in  respect  of  the  govemmentj 
nor  was  there  imy  other  person  allied  to  the  family  of  Germani- 
cus, whose  countenance  or  intrigues  could  promote  the  views  of 
Cidiguta.  He  himself  was  now  only  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  o( 
his  age,  was  totally  inexperienced  in  the  administration  of  public 
affiiirs,  bad  never  performed  even  the  sraalicst  service  to  hi;" 
country,  and  waa  generally  known  to  be  of  a  character  which 
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disgraced  liia  illustrious  descent.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  tbese  cir- 
cumstaoces,  snch  wns  the  destiny  of  Borne,  tliat  his  accoseioa 
afforded  ioy  to  the  soldiers,  who  had  known  him  in  Ms  child- 
hood, and  to  the  populace  in  the  capital,  as  well  as  the  people  in 
tlie  provinces,  who  were  flattered  with  the  delusive  expectation 
of  receiving  a,  prince  who  should  adorn  the  throne  with  the 
amiable  virtues  of  Gennanicus. 

It  is  difficult  to  say.  whether  weakness  of  understanding,  or 
corruption  of  morals,  were  more  conspicuous  in  the  character  of 
Caligula.  He  seems  to  have  discovered  from  his  earliest  years  ' 
an  innate  depravity  of  mind,  which  was  undoubtedly  much  . 
increased  by  defect  of  education.  He  had  lost  both  his  parents 
at  an  early  period  of  life  ;  and  from  Tiberius'  own  character,  as 
well  as  his  views  in  training  the  person  who  should  succeed  him 
on  the  throne,  there  is  reason  to  think,  that  if  any  attention 
whatever  was  paid  to  the  education  of  Caligula,  it  was  directed 
to  vitiate  all  his  faculties  and  passions,  rather  than  to  correct  and 
improve  them.  If  such  was  really  the  object,  it  was  indeed 
prosecuted  with  success. 

The  commencement,  however,  of  his  reign  was  such  as  by  no 
means  pro[rnosticated  its  subsequent  transition.  The  sudden 
chaiigf.'  of  lua  conduct,  the  astonishing  mixture  of  imbecility  and 
'"on,  of  moral  turpitude  and  frtuitie  extravagance,  which 
ards  evinced ;  such  as  rolling  himself  over  heaps  of 
,  his  treatment  of  his  horse  lucitatus,  and  his  design  of 
making  him  consul,  seem  to  justify  a  suspicion  that  his  brain  had 
actu^Iy  been  affected,  either  by  the  potion,  said  to  have  been 
given  Him  by  his  wife  C«soQia,  or  otlierwise.  Philtres,  or  love- 
potions,  as  they  were  called,  were  frequent  in  those  times ;  and 
the  people  believed  that  they  operated  upon  the  mind  by  a  mys- 
terious and  sympathetic  power.  It  is,  however,  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  their  efiects  were  produced  entirely  by  the  action  of  their 
physical  qualities  upon  the  organs  of  the  body.  They  were  usu- 
ally made  of  the  satyrion,  which,  according  to  Pliny,  was  a 
Erovocative.  They  were  generally  given  by  women  to  their 
usbands  at  bed-time ;  and  it  was  necessaiy  towards  their  suc- 
cessful operation,  that  the  parties  should  sleep  together.  This 
ffl«umBtance  esplains  the  whole  mystery.  The  philtres  were 
nothing  more  than  medicines  of  a  stimulating  quality,  which, 
•fter  exeitine  violent,  but  temporary  effects,  enfeebled  the  con- 
stitution, ana  occasioned  nervous  disorders,  by  which  the  mental 
faeulties.  as  well  as  the  corporeal,  might  be  injured.  That  this 
was  really  the  case  with  Caligula,  seems  probaole.  not  only  from 
the  falling  sickness,  to  whichTie  was  subject,  but  from  tli6  habi- 
tual wakefulness  of  which  he  con.plaLned. 


preaumptioi 
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■  The  profnaion  of  this  emperor,  during  his  short  reign  of  throa 
years  sad  ten  months,  is  unexampled  in  history.  In  the  midst 
ef  profound  peaoo,  without  any  extraordinary  charges  either 
civil  or  military,  he  expended,  in  less  than  one  year,  besidea 
the  current  revenue  of  the  empire,  the  sum  of  £21,796,876 
sterling,  which  had  been  left  by  Tiberius  at  his  death.  To 
supply  tie  extravagance  of  future  years,  new  and  exorbitant 
taxes  were  imposed  upon  the  people,  and  those  too  on  the 
necessaries  of  life.  There  existed  now  amongst  the  Bomans 
every  motive  that  could  excite  a  general  indignation  against  tho 
.  government;  yet  such  was  still  the  dread  of  imperial  power, 
though  vested  in  the  hands  of  so  weak  and  despicable  a  sovereigu, 
that  no  insurrection  was  attempted,  nor  any  extensive  conspiracy 
formed  ;  but  the  obnoxious  emperor  fell  at  last  a  sacrifice  to  a 
few  contarions  of  his  own  guard. 

This  reign  was  of  too  short  duration  to  afford  any  new  pro- 
ductions in  literature ;  but,  had  it  been  extended  to  a  much 
ion^r  period,  the  effects  would  probably  have  been  the  same. 
Polite  learning  never  could  flourish  under  an  emperor  who  en- 
tertained a  design  of  destroying  the  writings  of  Virgil  and  Livy. 
It  is  fortunate  that  these,  and  other  valuable  productions  of 
antiquity,  were  too  widely  diffused  over  the  world,  and  too  care- 
fallj-  preserved,  to  be  in  danger  of  perishing  through  the  freniy 
of  Uiis  capricious  bnrbiirifin. 
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I,  LiTiA,  having  married  Augustus  ■when  she  was  pregnant, 
.was  within  three  months  afterwards  delivered  of  Drusua,  the 
fcther  of  Claudius  Ctesar,  who  had  at  first  the  prsenomen  ol 
Decimus,  hut  afterwarde  that  of  Rero;  and  it  was  suspected 
^at  he  was  begotten  in  adultery  by  his  father-in-law.  The 
following  vevee,  however,  was  immediately  in  every  one's 
mouth : — 

Nine  months  for  common  births  the  fates  decree ; 

But,  for  the  great,  reduce  the  term  ta  three. 
This  Drusua,  during  the  lime  of  his  being  c[uEBstor  and  pnetor, 
commanded  in  the  Bhfetian  and  Oerman  wars,  and  was  &e  first 
of  all  the  Eoman  generals  who  navigated  the  Northern  Ocean.' 
He  made  likewise  some  prodigiotis  trenches  beyond  the  Khine,' 
which  to  this  day  are  called  hj  his  name.  He  overthrew  the 
enemy  in  several  battles,  and  drove  them  far  back  into  the 
depths  of  the  desert.  Ror  did  he  desist  from  purstiing  them, 
until  an  apparition,  in  the  form  of  a  barbarian  woman,  of  more 
than  himian  size,  appeared  to  him,  and,  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
forbad  him  to  proceed  any  farther.  For  these  achievements  he 
had  the  honour  of  an  ovation,  and  the  triumphal  ornaments. 
After  his  prtetorship,  he  immediately  entered  on  the  office  of 
consul,  and  returning  again  to  Germany,  died  of  disease,  in  the 
summer  encampment,  which  thence  obtained  the  name  of  "  The 
Unlucky  Camp,"  Hie  corpse  was  carried  to  Home  by  the 
principal  persona  of  the  several  municipalities  and  colonies 
upon  the  road,  being  met  and  received  by  the  recorders  of  each 
place,  and  buried  in  the  Campus  Kartius.     Is  honour  of  hia 

'    A.U.0.714. 

'  P\aiy  descrihes  Drusus  as  having  in  thia  vovage  circumnaTigated 
GermBDy,  and  reached  the  Cimbrian  Cheraonesc,  and  the  Scythian  shores, 
reeking  with  constant  fogs. 

•  Tacitus,  Jtmal.  li.  8,  1,  mentions  this  fosse,  and  says  that  Orusul 
tailed  up  the  Meuse  and  the  Wlal.  Cluverius  places  it  hetween  the  vi- 
\»$e  of  Jielvoi-t  tad  the  town  of  UMsborg, 
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memory,  the  army  erected  a  monumcut,  rotiid  which  tho  sol* 
dieTH  used,  annnally,  ujioa  a  certain  day,  to  march  ia  solemn 
proceision,  and  persons  deputed  from  the  several  cities  of  Gaul 
performed  religious  rites.  The  senate  likewise,  araongvarioua 
other  honours,  decreed  for  him  a  triumphal  arch  of  marhle, 
Tpith  trophies,  in  the  Appian  Way,  and  gave  the  cognomen  of 
Chrmattiem  to  him  and  his  posterity.  In  him  the  civil  and 
military  Tirtuea  were  equally  displayed  ;  for,  besides  his  vic- 
tories, he  gained  from  the  enemy  the  Spolta  Opima,^  and  fre- 
qnentiy  marked  out  the  German  chiefs  in  the  midst  of  their 
army,  and  encountered  them  in  single  combat,  at  the  utmost 
hazard  of  his  life.  He  likewise  often  declared  that  he  would, 
wme  time  or  other,  if  possible,  restore  the  ancient  government. 
On  this  account,  I  suppose,  some  have  ventured  to  affirm  that 
Augustus  was  jealous  of  him,  and  recalled  him ;  and  beoausa 
he  made  no  haste  to  comply  with  the  order,  took  him  off  by 
poison,  This  I  mention,  that  I  may  not  he  guilty  of  any 
omission,  more  than  because  I  think  it  either  true  orprobablo; 
since  Augustus  loved  him  so  much  when  living,  that  he  always, 
in  his  wills,  made  him  joiut-heir  with  his  sons,  as  he  once  de- 
clared in  the  senate;  and  upon  his  decease,  extolled  him  in  a 
speech  to  the  people,  to  that  degree,  that  he  prayed  the  goda 
"  to  make  his  Ceesars  like  him,  and  to  grant  hiniseif  m  honour- 
able an  exit  out  of  this  world  aa  they  had  given  him."  And 
not  satisfied  with  inscribing  upon  his  tomb  an  epitaph  in  verse 
composed  by  himself,  he  wrote  Ukewise  the  history  of  his  life 
in  prose.  He  had  by  the  younger  Antonia  several  children, 
but  left  behind  him  only  three,  namely,  Germanicns,  Livilla, 
and  Claudius. 

II.  Claudius  was  bom  at  Lyons,  in  the  consulship  of  Julius  An- 
toniuB,  and  Fabiua  Africanus,  upon  the  first  of  August,'  the  very 
lay  upon  which  an  altar  was  first  dedicated  there  to  Augustus. 
He  was  named  Tiberius  Claudius  Drusus,  but  soon  afterwards, 

'  The  Spolia  Opima  were  the  spoils  taken  from  the  enemy's  king,  ot 
•hief,  vhen  sliiin  in  single  combat  bj  a  Roman  general,  They'nere 
almiTS  hnng  up  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiier  Feretrius,  Those  spoils 
had  been  obtained  only  thrice  nnce  the  fouodation  of  Rome ;  the  Hrst  by 
Bomulus,  who  slew  Aeron,  king  ot  the  Cieninenses  ;  the  neit  by  A.  Cor- 
nelius CossuB,  who  slew  Tolumniui,  king  of  the  Veientes,  a.u.  31B  ;  anit 
the  third  by  M.  Claudiu«  Marcelliu,  who  slew  Viridomaiiia,  Icing  of  ihc 
Owls,  A.U.  330.  *  A.D.C.  744. 
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apon  the  adoption  of  his  elder  brother  into  the  Julian  family, 
he  aasumed  the  cognomea  of  Germanicus.  He  was  left  an  infaat 
by  his  father,  and  during  almost  the  whole  of  his  misoritj,  and 
for  some  time  after  he  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  was  afflicted 
with  a  Tarietj  of  olffitinate  disorders,  insomuch  that  his  miml 
and  body  being  greatly  impaired,  he  waa,  even  after  his  arrival 
at  years  of  maturity,  neyet  thought  auffieiently  qualified  for 
any  public  or  private  employment.  He  was,  therefore,  durii^ 
a  long  time,  and  even  after  the  expiration  of  his  minority, 
under  the  direction  of  a  pedagogue,  who,  he  complains  in  a 
certain  memoir,  "  was  a  barbarous  wreteh,  and  formerly  su- 
perintendent of  the  mule-drivers,  who  was  selected  for  his 
governor,  on  purpose  to  correct  him  severely  on  every  trifling 
occasion."  ()n  account  of  this  crazy  constitution  of  body  and 
mind,  at  the  spectacle  of  gladiators,  which  he  gave  the  people, 
jointly  with  hia  brother,  in  honour  of  hia  fether'a  memory,  ha 
presided,  muffled  np  in  a  pallium — a  new  fashion.  When  he 
assumed  the  manly  habit,  he  waa  carried  in  a  litter,  at  mid- 
night,  to  the  Capitol,  without  the  usual  ceremony. 

III.  He  applied  himself,  however,  from  an  early  age,  .with 
great  assiduity  to  the  study  of  the  liberal  sciences,  and  fi"C- 
quently  published  specimens  of  his  skill  in  each  of  them.  But 
never,  with  aU  his  endeavours,  could  he  attain  to  any  public 
post  in  the  government,  or  afford  any  hope  of  arriving  at  dis- 
tinction" thereafter.  His  mother,  AJitonia,  frequently  called 
him  "  an  abortion  of  a  man,  that  had  been  only  hegim,  but 
never  finished,  by  nature."  And  when  she  would  upbraid  any 
one  with  dulness,  she  said,  "  He  waa  a  greater  fool  than  her 
son,  Claudius."  His  grandmother,  Augusta,  always  treated 
him  with  the  utmost  ccntempt,  very  rarely  apoke  to  him,  and 
when  she  did  admonish  "him  upon  any  occasion,  it  was  in  writ- 
ing, very  briefly  and  severely,  or  by  measengers.  His  sister, 
LiviUa,  upon  hearing  that  ho  was  about  to  be  created  emperor, 
opeqly  and  loudly  expressed  her  indignation  that  the  Roman 
people  ahould  experience  a  fate  ao  severe  and  so  much  below 
their  grandeur.  To  exhibit  the  opinion,  both  favourable  and 
otherwise,  entertained  concerning  him  by  Augustus,  his  great- 
nncle,  I  have  here  subjoined  some  extracts  from  the  letten  of 
that  emperor. 

IV.  "I  have  had  Bomo  conversation  witt  Tiberius,  acoord- 
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itlig  to  your  desire,  mj  dear  Livia,  as  to  what  must  be  done 
with  your  graadaon,  Tiberius,  at  tte  games  of  Mars.  We  are 
both  agreed  in  this,  that,  onoe  for  all,  we  ought  to  detenaino 
what  course  U>  take  with  him.  For  if  he  he  really  sound  and, 
BO  to  epeak,  quite  right  in  his  intellects,'  why  should  we  hesi- 
tate to  promote  him  by  the  same  steps  and  degrees  we  did  hia 
brother  r  But  if  we  find  him  below  par,  and  deficient  both 
in  body  and  mind,  we  must  beware  of  giving  occasion  for  him 
,^  and  ourselves  fo  be  laughed  at  by  the  world,  which  is  ready 
.  enough  to  make  such  things  the  subject  of  mirth  and  derision. 
For  we  never  shall  be  easy,  if  we  are  always  to  be  debating 
lupon  every  occasion  of  this  kind,  without  settling,  in  the  first 
instance,  whether  he  be  realty  capable  of  public  office  or  not 
"Witii  regard  to  what  yon  consult  me  about  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, I  am  not  against  his  superintending  the  feast  of  the 
'priests,  in  the  games  of  Mars,  if  he  will  sufier  himself  to  be 
governed  by  his  kinsman,  Silanus's  son,  that  he  may  do  no- 
■thing  to  make  the  people  stare  and  laugh  at  him.  But  I  dc 
not  approve, of  hia  witnessing  the  Cireensian  games  from  the 
Pulvinar.  He  will  be  there  exposed  to  view  in  the  very  front 
r6f  the  theatre.  Jli^or  do  I  like  diat  he  should  go  to  the  Albaa 
■Mount,'  or  be  at  Eome  during  the  Latin  festival.'  For  if  he 
be  capable  of  attending  his  brother  to  the  mount,  why  is  he 
not  made  prefect  of  the  city  ?  Thus,  my  dear  Livia,  you  have 
my  thoughts  upon  the  matter.     In  my  opinion,  we  ooght  tc 

I  Thii  epistle,  bb  it  was  the  babit  of  Augostus,  ig  inteisperaed  viH. 
Greek  phrases. 

*  The  Albaa  Mount  a  the  most  interesting  /eature  of  the  BCenery  ol 
the  Campagna  about  Rome,  Monti  Cavo,  the  summit,  rising  above  an  sin> 
pbitheatre  of  magnifieeat  woods,  to  an  elerstian  of  296Ci  French  feel.  The 
view  ia  very  eitensiie  i  below  is  the  lalie  of  Albano,  the  finest  of  the 
volcanic  lakes  in  Ilalj,  and  the  modern  town  of  tlie  same  name.    Few 

'traces  remain  of  Alba  Longa,  the  ancient  capital  of  Latium. 

•  On  the  summit  of  the  Alban  Mount,  on  the  site  of  the  prraent  con- 
vent, stood  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis,  where  the  Latin  tribes  assem- 
bled annually,  and  renewed  their  league,  during  the  Peri^  Latin*,  insti- 
Uted  by  Tarquiaua  Superbus.  It  was  here,  also,  that  Soman  generals, 
who  were  refused  the  hononra  of  a  lull  triumph,  performed  the  ovation, 
and  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  Latialis.  Part  of  the  triumphal  way  by  which 
the  mountain  was  ascended,  fonned  of  vast  blocks  of  lava,  is  still  in  good 
pmemlion,  leading  through  groves  of  chestnut  trees  of  vast  size  ami 
tgr-  Spanning  tiiein  with  eilended  arms — none  of  the  iliortesl — t!i« 
(qi«ratian  was  repca  ed  five  limes  in  coiupassiiig  lUeir  girth. 
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Kttle  thia  affcur  once  for  ell,  that  we  may  not  be  always  ia 
BiaBpense  between  hope  and  fear.  Tou  may,  if  you  think  pro- 
per, give  your  kinsman  Antoniathis  part  of  my  letter  to  read." 
In  another  letter,  he  writes  as  follows:  "I  shall  inTite  the 
youth,  Tiberius,  every  day  during  your  absence,  to  supper, 
that  he  may  not  sup  alone  with  his  friends  Sulpicius  and 
Athenodoma.  I  wish  the  poor  creature  was  more  cautious 
and  attentive  in  the  choice  of  some  one,  whose  manners,  iUTp 
and  gait  might  be  proper  for  his  imitation  : 

In  things  of  consequent  he  Badly  fails. 

■Where  has  mind  does  not  run  astray,  he  discovers  a  noble  dis- 
position." In  a  third  letter,  he  says,  "Let  me  die,  my  dear 
Livia,  if  I  am  not  astonished,  that  the  declamation  of  youir 
grandson,  Tiberius,  should  please  me ;  for  how  he  who  talks  so 
ill,  should  be  able  to  declaim  so  clearly  and  properly,  I  cannot 
imagine."  There  ia  no  doubt  but  Augustus,  after  Uiis,  came 
to  a  resolution  upon  the  subject,  and,  aceordingiy,  left  him 
invested  with  no  other  honour  than  that  of  the  Augural  priest- 
hood ;  naming  him  amongst  the  heirs  of  the  third  degree,  who 
were  but  distantly  allied  to  his  family,  for  a  sixth  pari;  of  his 
estate   only,  with  a  legacy  of  no  more  than  eight  hundred 


T,  Upon  his  requesting  some  offlee  in  the  state,  Tiberiu» 
granted  him  the  honorary  appendages  of  the  consulship,  and 
when  he  pressed  for  a  legitimate  appointment,  the  emperor 
wrote  word  back,  that  "  he  sent  him  forty  gold  pieces  for  hia 
expenses,  during  the  festivals  of  the  Saturnalia  and  S^ilhria." 
Upon  this,  laying  aside  all  hope  of  advancement,  he  resigned 
himself  entirely  to  an  indolent  life ;  living  in  great  priracy, 
one  while  in  his  gardens,  or  a  villa  which  he  had  near  the 
pity ;  another  while  in  Campania,  where  he  passed  his  tinw 
in  the  lowest  society;  by  which  mMaw,  besides  his  former 
diaracter  of  a  dull,  heavy  fellow,  he  acquired  that  of  a  drunkard 
and  gamester. 

VI,  Notwithstanding  this  sort  of  life,  much  respect  wai 
^owii  bim  both  in  public  and  private.       The  equeatriaii 
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I     (wder  twice  made  choice  of  him  to  intercede  on  their  behalf ; 

1  once  to  obtain  from  the  coneuls  the  iavour  of  heating  on 
their  shoulders  the  corpse  of  Augustus  to  Rome,  and  a  second 
time  to  congratulate  hira  upon  the  death  of  Sejanus,  When 
he  entered  the  theatre,  they  used  to  rise,  and  put  off  their 
cloaks.  The  senate  likewise  decreed,  that  he  should  be  added 
to  the  number  of  the  Auguatal  college  of  priests,  who  were 
chosen  by  lot ;  and  soon  atlerwaris,  when  his  house  was  burnt 
down,  that  it  should  he  rebuilt  at  the  public  charge;  and  that 
he  should  have  the  privilege  of  giving  his  vote  amongst  the 
men  of  consular  rank.  This  decree  was,  however,  repealed ; 
Tiberius  insisting  to  have  him  excused  on  account  of  hia  im- 
becility, and  promising  to  make  good  his  loss  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. But  at  his  death,  he  named  him  in  his  will,  amongst 
hia  third  heirs,  for  a  third  port  of  his  estate ;  leaving  him 
besides  a  legacy  of  two  millions  of  sesterces,  and  expressly 
.-ecommending  him  to  the  armies,  the  senate  and  people  of 
Borne,  amongst  his  other  relations. 

VII,  At  last,  Caius,'  his  brother's  son,  upon  his  advance- 
ment to  the  empire,  endeavouring  to  gain  the  affections  of  the 
public  by  all  the  arts  of  popularity,  Claudius  also  was  admitted 
to  public  offices,  and  held  the  conBulship  jointly  with  his  nephew 
for  two  months.  As  he  was  entering  the  Forum  for  the  first 
time  with  the  fasces,  an  eagle  which  was  flying  that  way, 
aLghted  upon  his  right  shoulder,  A  second  consulship  was 
also  allotted  him,  to  commence  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth 
year.  He  sometimes  presided  at  the  public  spectacles,  as  the 
representative  of  Cains;  being  always,  on  those  occasions, 
complimented  with  the  acclamations  of  tbe  people,  wishing 
him  all  happiness,  sometimes  under  the  title  of  the  emperor's 
uncle,  and  sometimes  under  that  of  Germanicus's  brother. 


VIII,  Still  he  was  subjected  to  many  slights.  If  at  any 
time  he  came  in  late  to  supper,  he  was  obliged  to  walk  round 
the  room  some  time  before  he  could  get  a  place  at  table. 
When  he  indued  himself  with  sleep  after  eating,  which  was 
a  common  practice  with  him,  the  company  used  to  throw 
olive-stones  and  dates  at  him.  And  the  buffoons  who  attended 
Would  wake  him,  as  if  it  were  only  in  jest,  with  a  cane  or  a 
■  Calioula.    See  e.  v.  of  bis  life. 
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whip.  Sometimes  they  would  put  slippers  upon  his  hands, 
as  he  lay  snoring,  that  he  might,  upon  awaking,  rub  his  faoe 
with  them. 

IS,  He  waa  not  only  exposetl  to  contempt,  but  sometimcB 
likewise  to  considerable  danger  :  first,  in  his  consulship ;  for, 
having  been  too  remiss  in  providing  and  erecting  the  statues 
of  Cains's  brothers,  Kero  and  Drusus,  he  was  very  near  being 
deprived  of  his  office ;  and  afterwards  he  was  continually 
harassed  with  informations  against  him  by  one  or  other,  some- 
times even  by  his  own  domestics.  When  the  conspiracy  of 
Lepidus  and  Otetulicus  was  discovered,  being  sent  with  some 
other  deputies  into  Germany,'  ffl  congratulate  the  emperor 
upon  the  occasion,  he  was  in  danger  of  his  life  ,■  Cains  being 
greatly  enraged,  and  loudly  complaining,  that  hia  uncle  was 
sent  to  him,  as  if  he  was  a  boy  who  wanted  a  governor. 
Some  even  say,  that  he  was  thrown  into  a  river,  in  his  travel- 
ling dress.  From  this  period,  he  voted  in  the  senate  always 
the  last  of  the  members  of  consular  rank ;  being  called  upon 
after  the  rest,  on  purpose  to  disgrace  him.  A  chaige  for  the 
forgery  of  a  will  was  also  allowed  to  be  prosecuted,  though  he 
had  only  signed  it  as  a  witness.  At  last,  being  obliged  to 
pay  eight  millions  of  sesterces  on  entering  npon  a  new  office 
of  priesthood,  he  was  reduced  to  such  straits  in  his  private 
affairs,  that  in  order  to  dischai^e  his  bond  to  the  treasury,  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  exposing  to  sale  his  whole  estate, 
by  an  order  of  the  prefects. 

X.  Having  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  under  these 
and  the  like  circumstances,  he  came  at  last  to  the  empire  in 
the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,*  by  a  very  surprising  turn  of  for- 
tune. Being,  as  well  as  the  rest,  prevented  from  approaching 
Caiua  by  the  conspirators,  who  dispersed  the  crowd,  under 
the  pretext  of  his  desiring  to  be  private,  he  retawi  into  an 
apartment  called  the  Hermteum ;'  and  soon  afterwards,  ter- 
rifled  by  the  report  of  Caiua  being  slain,  he  crept  into  an  ad- 
joining balcony,  where  he  hid  himself  behind  tJte  hangings  ol 

'  A.ti.c.  793.     Life  of  Caliodla,  cc.  xliv.,  xlv.,  4c 
'  A.V.C.  794. 
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tbe  ^oor.  A  common  soldier,  who  happened  to  pass  that  way, 
spying  his  feet,  and  desirous  to  discoTer  who  he  was,  pulled 
him  out  i  when  immediately  recognizing  him,  he  threw  himself 
in  a  great  fright  at  his  feet,  and  saluted  him  by  the  title  of 
emperor.  He  then  conducted  him  to  hia  fellow-soldiers,  who 
were  all  ia  a  great  rage,  and  irresolute  what  they  should 
do.  They  put  him  into  a  litter,  and  as  the  slares  of  the 
palace  had  tdl  fled,  took  their  turns  in  carrying  him  on  their 
shonlders,  and  brought  him  into  the  camp,  sad  and  trembling ; 
the  people  who  met  him  lamenting  his  situation,  as  if  the 
poor  innocent  was  being  carried  to  execution.  Being  receiyed 
within  the  ramparts,'  he  continued  all  night  with  the  sentries 
on  gTiard,  reeoyered  somewhat  from  his  fright,  but  in  no  great 
hopes  of  the  succession.  Por  the  consuls,  with  the  senate 
and  civic  troops,  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  Forum  and 
Capitol,  with  the  determination  to  assert  the  public  liberty ; 
and  he  being  sent  for  likewise,  by  a  tribune  of  the  people,  to 
the  senate-house,  to  give  his  advice  upon  the  present  juncture 
of  affairs,  returned  answer,  "I  am  under  constraint,  and 
cannot  possibly  come."  The  day  afterwards,  the  senate  being 
dilatory  in  their  proceedings,  and  wora  out  by  divisions 
I  amongst  themselves,  while  the  people  who  surrounded  the 
'  senate-house  shouted  that  they  would  have  one  master, 
1  naming  Claudius,  he  suffered  the  soldiers  assembled  under  arms 
'  to  swear  allegiance  to  him,  promising  them  fifteen  thousand 
sesterces  a  man ;  he  being  the  first  of  the  Ctesars  who  pur- 
chased the  submission  of  the  soldiers  with  money  .^ 

Xl.  Having  thus  established  himself  ia  power,  his  flret 
abject  was  (o  abolish  all  remembrance  of  the  two  preceding 
-Jays,  in  which  a  revolution  in  the  state  had  been  canvassed. 
Accordingly,  he  passed  an  act  of  perpetual  oblivion  and  pardon 
Cm  every  thing  said  or  done  during  that  time ;  and  ttiis  he 
faithfully  observed,  vrith  the  exception  only  of  putting  to 
death  a  few  trilunes  and  centurions  concerned  in  the  conspiracy 
against  Caius,  both  as  an  example,  and  because  he  understood 
that  they  had  also  planned  bis  own  death.    He  now  turned 

>  See  tb«  note.  p.  26A. 

•  The' attentive  reader  will  have  marked  the  gndual  groirth  of  the 
power  of  the  pretorian  guard,  who  now,  and  on  >a  many  future  occaiioiit, 
nJed  the  deUiniei  of  tl^  empire. 
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his  thoughtB  towards  pas'ing  respect  td  the  memory  of  his  re- . 
lations,  Eia  roost  aolemn  andustuil  oath  was,  "By  Aiigustiie,"  , 
He  prevailed  upon  the  senate  to  deoree  diyine  honoure  to  his 
grandmother  Livia,  with  a  chariot  in  the  Circensian  procession 
drawn  by  elephants,  as  had  been  appointed  for  Augustus ;' 
and  public  offerings  to  the  shadea  of  his  parents.  Besides 
which,  he  instituted  Circensian  games  for  his  father,  to  be  jje- . 
lebrated  every  year,  upon  his  birth-day,  and,  for  his  mother, 
a  chariot  to  be  drawn  through  the  circus ;  with  the  title  of  ^ 
Augusta,  which  had  been  refused  by  his  grandmother,'  To, 
the  memory  of  his  brother,'  to  which,  upon  all  occasions,  he 
showed  a  great  regard,  he  gave  a  Greek  comedy,  to  be  exhibited- 
in  the  public  diversions  at  Naples,*  and  awarded  the  crown- 
for  it,  according  te  the  sentence  of  the  judges  in  that  solemnity. 
Nor  did  he  omit  to  make  honourable  and  grateful  mention  of 
Mark  Antony ;  declaring  hy  a  proclamation,  "  That  he  the 
more  eamestiy  insisted  upon  the  observation  of  his  father 
Drusus's  birth-day,  because  it  was  likewise  that  of  hia  grand-- 
father  Antony."  He  completed  the  marble  arch  near  Pom- 
pey's  theatre,  which  had  formerly  been  decreed  by  the  senate 
in  honour  of  Tiberius,  but  which  had  been  neglected.'  And. 
though  he  cancelled  al!  the  acts  of  CaJus,  yet  he  forbad  the 
day  of  his  assassination,  notwithstanding  it  was  that  of  hia  own 
accession  to  the  empire,  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  festivais. 

XII.  But  with  regard  to  his  own  aggrandisement,  be  was 
sparing  and  mod.est,  declining  the  title  of  emperor,  and  re- 
fusing all  excessive  honours.  He  celebrated  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter  and  the  birth-day  of  a  grandson  with  great 
privacy,  at  home.  He  recalled  none  of  thMe  who  had  been 
banished,  without  a  decree  of  the  senate :  and  requested  of 
them  permission  for  the  prefect  of  the  military  tribunes  and 
pretoriau  guards  to  attend  him  in  the  senate-house  {'   and 

'  See  AnousTna,  cc.  xliii.,  ilv.        '  lb.  c.  ci.        '  Gennanicas. 
'    '  Naples  and  olber  cities  on  that  coaaC  nere  Greek  calotiiea. 

'  This  ■rch  was  erected  ja  memor}'  of  the  standards  (Ihe  eagla)  lost 
by  %'tfM,  in  Germauy,  haring  been  recovered  by  GermanicDs  bader  tit! 
■iiapices  of  Tiberius.  See  his  Life,c,  dviL;  and  Tacit.  ..^RnoJ.li.  4t 
It  seems  to  have  etood  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  on  the  side  of  the  Fonim, 
m**t  \lu>  temple  of  Concord ;  but  there  are  no  remains  of  it. 

*  Taeitua  informs  us  (hat  the  same  application  ijid  been  m*de  kf 
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aUo  thfci.  they  would  be  pleased  to  bestow  upon  hia  pro- 
curators  judicial  authority  in  the  provinoCB.'  He  asked  o( 
the  constLls  likewise  the  privilege  of  holding  fairs  \ipon  his 
privat*  estate.  Ho  frequently  assisted  the  magiBtratea  in  the 
trial  of  causes,  as  one  of  their  assessors.  And  when  they 
gave  public  spectacles,  he  would  rise  up  with  the  rest  of  the 
spectators,  and  saint*  them  botii  by  words  and  gestures. 
When  the  tribunes  of  the  people  came  to  him  while  he  was 
on  the  tribunal,  he  excused  himself,  because,  on  account  of  the 
crowd,  he  could  not  hear  them  unless  they  stood.  In  a  short 
time,  by  this  conduct,  he  wrought  himself  so  much  into  the 
favour  and  affection  of  the  public,  that  when,  upon  his  going 
to  Ostia,  a  report  was  spread  in  the  city  that  he  had  been 
way-laid  and  slain,  the  people  never  ceased  cursing  tiie  soldiers 
(br  traitors,  and  the  senate  as  parricideB,  until  one  or  two 
persons,  and  presently  after  several  others,  were  brought  by 
the  magistratea  upon  the  rostra,  who  assured  thciu  that  he 
was  alive,  and  not  far  from  the  city,  on  his  way  home. 

XIII.  Conspiracies,  however,  were  formed  against  him,  not 
only  by  individuals  separately,  but  by  a  faction;  and  at  last 
his  government  was  disturbed  with  a  civil  war.  A  low  fellow 
was  found  with  a  poniard  about  him,  near  his  chamber,  at 
midnight.  Two  men  of  the  equestrian  order  were  discovered 
waiting  for  him  in  the  streets,  armed  with  a  tuck  and  a  hunts- 
man's dagger ;  one  of  them  intending  to  attack  him  as  he 
came  out  of  the  theatre,  and  the  other  as  he  was  sacrificing  in 
the  temple  of  Mars.  Gallus  Asinius  and  Statilius  Corvinus, 
grandsons  of  the  two  orators,  PolHo  and  Messalfi,*  formed  a 
conspiracy  against  him,  in  which  they  engaged  many  of  his 
freedroen  and  slaves.  Furius  Camillus  Scribonianua,  his  lieu- 
tenant in  Dalmatia,  broke  into  rebellion,  but  was  reduced  in 
Itberias.  Ataial,  iii.  The  prefect  of  the  pretorian  gnardi,  high  and  im- 
portnnt  ai  his  office  had  now  become,  nos  not  nUowed  to  enter  tbe  senUe- 
houBC,  unless  he  belonged  to  the  equestrian  order, 

'  The  procurntors  had  the  ndmiDistratinu  of  aome  of  the  leu  Importint 
provincesi  with  rank  and  authoritf  inferior  to  that  of  the  pra-coniuls  and 
prefects.  Frequent  mention  of  these  officers  is  made  by  Josephus;  and 
Pontius  Pilate,  who  sentenced  our  Lord  to  cmciGiion,  held  that  office  in 
Judiea.  under  Tiberius. 

<  Pallia  and  Messala  were  diitinginiihed  orators,  who  flontiihed  oudet 
tbe  Cnsan  Juliui  and  Ai^istui, 
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tiie  ijtace  of  five  days;  the  leg;ii>nB  viach  he  had  BeduMJ 
ftom  their  oath  of  fidelity  relinquiehbg  their  purpose,  upon 
an  alann  occasioned  by  ill  omens.  For  when  onlers  were 
^van  them  to  march,  to  meet  their  new  emperor,  the  eagles 
could  not  be  decorated,  nor  the  standards  pulled  out  of  the 
ground,  whether  it  was  by  accident,  or  a  divine  interposition. 

XIV.  Besides  his  former  consulship,  he  held  the  office  after- 
wards four  times;  the  first  two  successively,'  but  the  follow- 
ing, after  an  interval  of  four  years  each ;'  the  last  for  six 
months,  the  others  for  two ;  and  the  third,  upon  his  being  chosen 
in  the  room  of  a  consul  who  died ;  which  had  never  been  done 
by  any  of  the  emperors  before  him.  Whether  he  was  consul 
or  out  of  office,  he  constantly  attended  the  courts  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  even  upon  such  days  as  were  solemnly 
observed  as  days  of  rejoicing  in  his  family,  or  by  his  h'iends ; 
a&d  sometimes  upon  the  public  festivals  of  ancient  institution. 
Nor  did  he  always  adhere  strictly  to  the  letter  of  the  laws, 
but  overruled  the  rigour  or  lenity  of  many  of  their  enactments, 
according  to  his  sentiments  of  justice  and  equity.  For  where 
persons  lost  their  suits  by  insisting  upon  more  than  appeared 
to  be  their  due,  before  the  judges  of  private  causes,  he  granted 
them  the  indulgence  of  a  second  trial.  And  with  regard  to 
such  es  were  convicted  of  any  great  delinquency,  he  even  ex- 
ceeded the  punishment  appointed  by  law,  and  condemned  them 
to  be  exposed  to  vrild  beast«.' 

XV.  But  in  hearing  and  determining  causes,  he  exhibited  a    | 
MMnge  inconsistency  of  temper,  being  at  one  time  circumspect    | 
and  sagacious,  at  another  inconsiderate  and  rash,  and  some-    ! 
times  frivolous,  and  like  one  out  of  his  mind.     In  correcting 
the  roll  of  judges,  he  struck  off  the  name  of  one  who,  conceal- 
ing the  privilege  his  children  gave  him  to  he  excused  from 
serving,  had  answered  to  his  name,  as  too  eager  for  the  office. 
Another  who  was  summoned  before  him  in  a  cause  of  Ms  own 
but  alleged  that  the  affidr  did  not  properly  come  under  the 

'  *.o,o.  795,  796.  >  *,u.cJ.  800,  804. 

■  "  Ad  beatiu"  W  become  ■  new  and  frequent  lentence  for  nsle. 
Acton.  It  will  be  recollected,  Ihat  itnu  the  mostuinsl  fono  of  iurl7r> 
dam  for  the  primitive  Chriatians.  Pdvcarp  was  broi^fat  all  the  way  {torn 
Smyrna  to  be  eipoied  to  it  In  the  ampliidieitre  at  Boms. 
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*mperor's  cognizance,  but  that  of  &e  ordinary  judges,  k'i 
ordered  to  plead  the  cause  iiiraeelf  immediately  before  him, 
and  show  in  a  case  of  his  own,  how  eq^uitable  a  judge  he 
"would  prove  in  that  of  other  persons.  A  woman  refusing  to 
fioknowledge  her  own  son,  and  there  being  no  clear  proof  on 
either  side,  he  obliged  her  to  confesB  the  truth,  by  ordering 
her  to  marry  the  young  man.'  He  was  much  inclined  to  de- 
termine causes  in  favour  of  the  parties  who  appeared,  against 
those  who  did  not,  without  inquiring  whether  their  absence  was 
■occasioned  by  their  own  fault,  or  by  real  neoessity.  On  pro- 
clamation of  a  man's  being  convicted  of  foigery,  and  that  he 
ought  to  hitve  his  hand  cut  off,  he  insisted  that  an  executioner 
should  be  immediately  sent  for,  with  a  Spanish  sword  and  a 
block.  A  x*Tson  being  prosecuted  for  falsely  assuming  the 
freedom  of  Home,  and  a  fnvoloua  dispute  arising  between  the 
advocates  in  the  cause,  whether  he  ought  to  malce  his  appear- 
ance in  the  Komau  or  Grecian  dress,  to  show  his  impartiality, 
he  commanded  him  to  change  his  clothes  several  times  accord- 
ing to  the  character  he  assumed  in  the  accusation  or  defence. 
An  anecdote  is  related  of  him,  and  believed  to  be  true,  that,  in 
a  particular  cause,  he  delivered  his  sentence  in  writing  thus :  "  I 
am  in  favour  of  those  who  have  spoken  the  truth.""  By  this 
he  80  much  forfeited  the  good  opinion  of  the  world,  that  he  was 
everywhere  and  openly  despised.  A  person  making  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  non-appearance  of  a  witness  whom  he  had  sent 
for  from  the  provinces,  declared  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
appear,  concealing  the  reason  for  some  time :  at  last,  after 
several  interrogatories  were  put  to  him  on  the  subject,  he  an- 
swered, "  The  man  is  dead ;"  to  which  Claudius  replied,  "  I 
think  that  ia  a  sufficient  excuse."  Another  thanking  him  for 
suffering  a  person  who  was  prosecuted  to  make  his  defence  Iw 
■  counsel,  added,  "And  yet  it  ia  no  more  than  what  is  usual. 
I  have  likewise  heard  some  old  men  say,'  that  the  advocates 
used  to  abuse  his  patience  eo  grossly,  that  they  would  not  only 

1  This  reminds  us  of  the  decision  of  Solomon  in  the  esse  of  the  twc 
mothers,  who  each  claimed  a  child  as  their  oivn,  1  Kings  iii.  22 — 'i7. 

'  A  tnost  ahsurd  judicial  conclusion,  the  business  of  the  judge  or  court 
hefn^  to  dedde,  on  ndghing  the  evidence,  on  which  side  the  truth  pre- 
ponderated. 

3  See  the  note  in  Calioui.*,  c.  xix.,  at  to  Suelonius'a  anurccj  of  In- 
lonnuiou  from  persons  cotemporarjr  irith  the  occurrences  he  letales. 
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■coll  him  back,  as  he  was  quitting  the  tribunal,  but  would  aeiza 
him  by  the  lap  of  his  coat,  and  Bometimea  catch  him  by  the 
heels,  to  make  him  stay.  That  such  behaviour,  however  strange, 
IB  not  incredible,  will  appear  from  this  anecdote.  Soma  obacure 
Greek,  who  was  a  litigant,  had  aa  altercation  with  him,  in 
which  he  called  out,  "  You  are  an  old  fool." '  It  is  certain  that 
a  Eomau  knight,  who  was  prosecuted  by  an  impotent  device 
of  his  enemies  on  a  false  charge  of  abominable  olaconity  wi3> 
■^omen,  observing  that  common  strumpets  were  summoned 
■igainst  him  and  allowed  t«  give  evidence,  upbraided  Claudius 
in  very  haish  and  severe  terms  ■with  his  folly  and  cruelty,  and 
threw  his  style,  and  some  books  which  he  had  in  his  hands,  in 
his  face,  with  such  violence  as  to  wound  him  severely  in  the 
cheek. 

XVI,  He  likewise  assumed  the  censorship,'  which  had  been 
discontinued  since  the  time  that  Paulus  and  Plancua  had 
jointly  held  it.  But  this  also  he  administered  very  un- 
equally,  and  with  a  strange  variety  of  humour  and  conduct. 
In  his  review  of  the  knights,  he  passed  over,  without  any  mark 
of  disgrace,  a  profligate  young  man,  only  because  his  father 
spoke  of  him  in  the  highest  terms ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  his  father 
is  his  proper  censor."  Another,  who  was  infamons  for  de- 
bauching youths  and  for  adultery,  he  only  admonished  "to 
indulge  his  youthiul  inclinations  more  sparingly,  or  at  lesst 
more  cautiously;"^  adding,  "  why  must  I  know  what  mistress 
you  keep  ?"  When,  at  the  request  of  his  friends,  he  had 
taken  off  a  mark  of  infamy  which  he  had  set  upon  one  knight '« 
name,  he  said,  "  Let  the  blot,  however,  remain."  He  not 
only  struck  out  of  the  list  of  judges,  but  likewise  deprived  of 
the  freedom  of  Eome,  an  illustrious  man  of  the  highest  pro- 
vincial rank  in  Greece,  only  because  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
Latin  language.  Nor  in  this  review  did  he  suffer  any  one  to 
give  an  account  of  his  conduct  by  an  advocate,  but  obliged  each 
man  to  speak  for  himself  in  the  best  way  he  could.  He  dis- 
graced many,  and  some  that  little  expected  it,  and  for  a  reason 
entirely  new,  namely,  for  going  out  of  Italy  without  hislicense; 

'  The  insult  was  conveyed  ia  Greek,  irhich  seems,  from  Suetonius,  U 
htte  been  in  very  eommon  use  at  Rome :  icai  ai  yJpuiv  il,  Kai  fiupov. 
'  A.U.C.  798,  or  800. 
'  There  was  a  proverb  to  the  same  effect :  "  Si  non  csste,  saltein  cuUe.'' 
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ftnd  one  likewise,  fur  having  in  hia  province  been  the  familiac 
companion  of  a  king ;  otneryisg,  that,  in  fonner  times,  Babi- 
rlus  Fostbumua  had  been  prosecnted  for  treason,  althongb  he 
only  vent  after  Ptolemy  to  Alexandria  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing payment  of  a  debt.'  Having  tried  to  to'and  wilib  di»> 
grace  several  others,  he,  to  his  own  greater  shame,  found  them 
generally  innocent,  through  the  negligence  of  the  persons  em- 
ployed to  inquire  into  their  characters ;  those  whom  he  cbai^d 
witti  living  in  celibacy,  with  want  of  children,  or  estate,  proving 
themselves  to  be  husbands,  parents,  and  in  affluent  circum< 
stances.  One  of  the  knights  who  was  charged  with  stabbing 
himself,  laid  his  bosom  bare,  to  show  that  there  was  not  the 
least  mark  of  violence  upon  his  body.  The  following  inci- 
dents were  remarkable  in  his  censorship.  He  ordered  a  car, 
piaf«d  with  silrer,  and  of  very  sumptuous  workmanship,  which 
was  exposed  for  sale  in  the  Sigillaria,'  to  be  purchased,  and 
broken  in  pieces  before  his  eyes.  He  published  twenty  pro- 
clamations in  one  day,  in  one  of  which  he  advised  the  people, 
"  Since  the  vintage  was  very  plentiful,  to  have  their  casks 
well  secured  at  the  bung  with  pitch  :"  and  in  another,  he  toU 
tliem,  "  that  nothing  would  sooner  cure  the  bite  of  a  viper, 
*tian  the  sap  of  the  yew-tree," 

XVII.  Ho  undertook  only  one  expedition,  and  that  was  of 
short  duration.  The  triumphal  ornaments  decreed  him  by  the 
senate,  he  considered  as  beneath  the  imperial  dignity,  and  was 
therefore  resolved  to  have  the  honour  of  a  real  triumph.  For 
this  purpose,  he  selected  Britain,  which  had  never  been  at- 
tempted by  any  one  since  Julius  CEeaar,*  and  was  then  chafing 


>  The  SigilUria  was  i  street  in  Rome,  where  b  fair  viaa  held  after  the 
Saturnalia,  which  lasted  seren  daya ;  and  toyi,  consiating  of  little  ima^ 
and  dolla,  nhich  gate  their  name  to  the  street  and  festival,  viere  sold.  It 
appears  from  the  text,  that  other  articles  nere  exposed  for  sale  ia  this  street. 
Among  these  were  included  elegnnl  tasea  of  silver  and  bronze.  There 
appears  also  lo  have  been  a  bookseller's  shop,  for  an  ancient  writer  tells  ui 
that  a  (riend  of  bia  showed  him  B  copj  of  the  Second  Book  of  the  ,£neid. 
vhieh  he  had  purchased  ihMe. 

>  Opposed  to  this  statement  there  is  a  pasi*^  In  Servins  Qeorgius, 
W.  St,  uaertinj;  thttHtiad  )uard  (ae^imiM)  that  Angiutua,  betidci 
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with  n^,  because  the  Bomans  would  not  give  np  some  de- 
Berters.  Accordingty,  he  set  sail  iroia  Ostia,  but  was  twice 
Tery  near  being  wrecked  by  the  boisterons  wind  called  Cir- 
oius,'  upon  the  coast  of  Liguria,  and  near  the  islands  called 
Sbschadce.'  Having  marched  by  land  irom  Harseillea  to 
OesBoriacum,'  he  thence  passed  over  to  firitaiu,  and  part  of  the 
island  submitting  to  him,  within  a  few  days  after  his  atTiTol, 
without  battle  or  bloodshed,  he  returned  to  Borne  in  less  tiian 
six  months  from  the  time  of  his  departure,  and  triumphed  in 
the  most  solemn  manner;*   to  witness  which,  he  not  only 

hit  victoria  in  the  eut,  triumphed  orer  the  Britona  in  the  ireit;  and  Ho- 
r»ce»»ja:— 

Augnstus  adjectis  Bril«iinii 
Imperio  gravibnaque  Penii, — Ode  iii.  S,  I. 
Strabo  likewise  informi  ut,  that  in  hia  time,  the  pettf  Britiah  kingi  sent 
embaiBiea  to  cultivate  the  alliance  of  Augustus,  and  make  offerings  in  the 
Capitol:  and  that  nearly  the  whole  island  vras  on  terms  of  amity  with  the 
BoinaaB,  and,  aa  well  M  the  Gaull,  paid  a  light  Iribule. — SlraSa,  B.  n.  p. 
138. 

That  Augustus  contemplated  a  descent  on  the  island,  but  vaa  pre- 
vented from  attempting  it  by  hia  being  recalled  from  Gaul  by  the  distur- 
bance! in  Dalmatia,  ia  very  probable.  Horace  offers  his  lowa  for  its  succesa ; 


But  the  word  itmtu  shewa  that  the  scheme  was  only  projected,  and  the 
linei  previously  quoted  are  mere  poetical  flattery.  Strabo'a  statement 
of  the  caiamunicBtiona  kept  up  with  the  petty  kings  of  Britain,  who 
were  perhapa  divided  by  inlestine  wars,  are,  to  ■  cert^n  extent,  probabl; 
correct,  »a  aueh  a  policy  would  be  a  prelude  to  the  intended  espeilition. 

'  CTreiu*.  Aulus  (iellius,  Seneca,  am)  Pliny,  mention  under  Ihia  name 
the  strong  southeriy  gales  which  prevail  in  the  gulf  of  Genoa  and  the 
neighbouring  aeaa. 

'  The  Sitechades  were  the  islands  now  called  Hierea,  off  Toulon. 

'  Claudiua  must  have  expended  more  time  in  his  march  from  Mar- 
inllea  to  Gessoriacum,  aa  Boulogne  was  then  called,  than  in  his  vaunted 
conqueat  of  Britain- 

*  In  point  of  fact,  he  wat  only  sixteen  days  in  the  ialand,  recetriog 
dtt  snbmiaaion  of  some  tribes  in  tbe  aoutb-eastem  diatricts.  But  the 
Ivay  had  been  prepared  for  him  by  hia  able  general,  Aulus  Plautius,  who 
defeated  CunobeUne,  and  made  himself  master  of  hia  capital,  Camulodu* 
■am,  or  Colchester.  These  succesaea  were  followed  up  by  Ostoriua,  who 
tonquered  Caractacua  and  sent  him  to  Rome. 
'  fl  fi  dngutm'  that  Suetoniui  hit  aupp'ied  us  with  no  particular)  of 
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gaye  leave  to  goTeniors  of  provinces  to  eomo  to  Borne,  but- 
even  to  Home  of  the  exiles.  Among  the  spoils  taken  from  the 
enemy,  ho  fixed  upon  the  pediment  of  his  house  in  the  Pala- 
tium,  a  naval  crown,  in  token  of  his  having  passed,  and,  as  it 
Tvore,  conquered  the  Ocean,  and  had  it  suspended  near  the  civic 
crown  which  was  there  before,  Messalina,  his  wife,  followed 
hia  chariot  in  a  covered  litter.'  Those  who  had  attained  the 
honour  of  triumphal  ornaments  in  the  same  war,  rode  behind ; 
the  rest  followed  on  foot,  wearing  the  robe  with  the  broad 
stripes,  CrassUB  Frugi  was  mounted  upon  a  horse  richly  ca- 
parisoned, in  a  robe  embroidered  with  palm  leaves,  because 
this  was  the  second  time  of  his  obtaining  that  honour. 

XTIII.  He  paid  particular  attention  to  the  care  of  the 
city,  and  to  have  it  well  supplied  with  provisions.  A  dread- 
ful fire  happening  in  the  jEmiliana,'  which  lasted  some  time, 
he  passed  two  nights  in  the  Diribitorium,'  and  the  soldiers  and 
gladiators  not  being  in  sufficient  numbers  to  extinguish  it,  he 
caused  the  magistrates  to  summon  the  people  out  of  all  the 
streets  in  the  city,  to  their  assistance.  Placing  bags  of'  money 
before  him,  he  encouraged  them  to  do  their  utmost^  declaring, 
that  he  would  reward  every  one  on  the  spot,  accordmg  to  then 
exertions. 

XIX.  During  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  occasioned  by  bad 

■   crops  for  several  successive  years,  he  was  stopped  in  the  inid- 

dlo  of  the  forum  by  the  mob,  who  so  abused  him,  at  the  same 

time  pelting  him  with  fragments  of  bread,  that  he  had  some 

these  evenU.  Some  account  of  them  is  given  ia  the  diaqulaition  ap- 
pended to  this  life  of  Caligula. 

The  expedition  of  Plantins  took  place  4.D.C.  796.,  a.o.  44. 

•  Carpentum  .-  see  note  in  CaliGPLA.  c.  it. 

^  The  j£miliana,  eo  called  because  it  contained  ttie  monuments  of  the 
family  of  that  name,  was  a  suburb  of  Rome,  on  the  Via  Lata,  outside  the 
gate, 

'  The  Diribitiirium  was  a  house  in  the  Flaminian  Circus,  begun  by 
Agrippa,  and  floished  by  Augustus,  in  which  soldiers  were  mustered  and 
their  pay  distributed ;  from  wbenee  it  derived  its  name.  When  th« 
Romans  went  to  give  their  votes  at  the  election  of  magistrates,  they  weM 
conducted  hy  ofGcers  named  Dirihitores.  It  is  possible  that  one  and  tixt 
iame  building  may  have  been  used  for  both  purposes. 

The  Flaminian  Circus  »aa  without  the  City  walla,  in  the  Campus  M•^ 
tiui.    The  Komln  COtlegt.  now  BlBBds  on  ill  «l(e. 
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diStouity  in  escaping  into  the  palace  by  a  back  door.  He 
therefore  used  all  possible  means  to  bring  provisions  to  tho 
city,  eTOE  in  the  winter.  He  proposed  to  tlie  merchants  a 
«ure  profit,  by  indeniniiying  them  against  aay  loss  that  might 
befall  them  by  atorma  at  sea ;  and  granted  great  privileges  to 
tLose  who  built  ships  for  that  traffic.  To  a  citizen  of  Eome 
he  gave  an  exemption  from  the  penalty  of  the  Papia-Popptean 
law;'  to  one  who  liad  only  the  privilege  of  Latium,  the  free- 
dom of  the  eity ;  and  to  women  the  rights  which  by  law  be- 
longed to  those  who  had  four  children :  which  enactments  are 
in  force  to  this  day. 

XX.  He  completed  some  important  public  works,  which, 
though  not  numerous,  wore  very  useful.  The  principal 
were  an  aqueduct,  which  had  been  begun  by  Caius ;  an 
emissary  for  the  dischat^e  of  the  waters  of  the  Fucine  lake,° 
and  the  harbour  of  Oatia ;  although  he  knew  that  Augustus 
had  refused  to  comply  with  the  repeated  application  of  the 
Itlarsians  for  one. of  these;  and  that  the  other  had  been  several 
times  intended  by  Julius  Csesar,  but  as  often  abandoned  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  its  eseeution.  He  brought  to  the 
eity  the  cool  and  plentiful  springs  of  the  Claudian  water,  one 
of  which  is  called  Tairuleus,  and  the  other  Curtiug  and  Albu- 
dinuB,  as  likewise  the  river  of  the  New  Auio,  in  a  stone  canal ; 
and  distributed  them  into  many  magnificent  reservoirs.  The 
canal  from  the  Fuoine  lake  was  undertaken  aa  much  for  the 
sake  of  profit,  as  for  the  honour  of  the  enterprise;  for  there 
were  psurtiea  who  offered  to  drain  it  at  liieir  own  expense,  on 
condition  of  their  having  a  grant  of  the  land  laid  dry.  "With 
great  difficulty  he  completed  a  canal  three  miles  in  length, 
partly  by  cutting  through,  and  partly  by  tunnelling,  a  moun- 
tain ;  thirty  thoiBand  men  being  constantly  employed  in  the 
work  for  eleven  years.'  He  formed  the  harbour  at  Ostia,  by 
carrying  out  circular  piers  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  with 

'  A  l»w  brought  in  b;  the  consuls  Papius  Mutiliis  tad  Quintus  Pop- 
pssuG  ;  respecting  which,  see  AnoueTus,  c  xxxiv. 

'  The  Fuciae  Lake  is  now  called  Lago  di  Celano,  in  Ihe  Farther 
AbruziL  U  ia  very  extensive,  but  shallow,  so  that  the  difficulty  of  con- 
(tructiug  the  Claudian  emissary,  can  scarcely  be  campareii  to  that  ea- 
owirtteJeti  in  a  similar  work  for  lowering  the  level  of  (he  waiera  in  Oh 
&)l>Bn,lAke,  completed  a.o.o.  359. 

'  Respecting  the  Claudian  aqueiiuct,  see  CALibiiLA,  t  s«. 
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a  mole  pn.  tectiiig,  in  deep  'water,  the  entrance  of  the  port 
To  secure  the  foundation  of  this  mole,  he  sunk  the  veHsel  ia 
which  the  great  obelisk'  had  been  brought  from  Egypt ;'  and 
built  upon  piles  a  very  lofty  tower,  in  imitation  of  the  Pharos 
ftt  Alexandria,  on  which  lighta  were  burnt  to  direct  marinerB 
in  the  night. 

XXI.  He  often  distributed  largesses  of  corn  and  money 
among  the  people,  and  entertained  them  with  a  great  variety 
of  public  magnificent  spectacles,  not  only  such  as  were  osua], 
and  in  the  accustomed  places,  but  some  of  new  invention,  and 
others  revived  from  ancient  models,  and  exhibited  in  places 
where  nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  ever  before  attempted. 
In  the  games  which  he  presented  at  the  dedication  of  Pompey'a 
theatre,'  which  had  been  hnmt  down,  and  was  rebuilt  by  him, 
he  presided  upon  a  tribunal  erected  for  him  in  the  orchestra; 
having  first  paid  his  devotions,  in  the  temple  above,  and 
then  coming  down  through  the  centre  of  tiie  circle,  while  all 
the  people  kept  their  seats  in  profound  silence.*     He  likewise 

'  0>ti»  is  referred  lo  in  a  note,  Tibkiius,  c.  li. 

'  SueCodiua  cilia  this  "  the  great  obelisk"  in  conipsriBon  oitb  those 
which  Augustus  had  placed  in  the  Circus  Maxiuus  and  Campus  Martina. 
The  one  here  mentioned  was  erected  by  Caligula  in  hia  Circug,  afterwards 
called  the  Circus  of  Nero.  It  st«od  at  Heliopnlis,  having  been  dedicated 
to  the  aun,  aa  llerodotua  informs  us.  by  Phero,  bod  of  Seeostris,  in  ac- 
knawledgmenC  of  hia  recoTery  from  blindness.  It  was  removed  by  Pope 
Sittua  V.  in  15S6,  under  the  celebrated  architect,  Fontana,  to  the  centre 
of  the  area  before  St.  Peter's,  in  the  Vatican,  not  far  from  id  former 
position.  This  obelisk  ii  a  soUd  piece  of  red  granite,  nithaut  hierogljr- 
phics,  and,  with  the  pedestal  and  ornaments  at  the  top,  is  182  feet  high. 
The  beight  of  the  obelisk  itself  is  1 1 »  palmg,  or  84  feel. 

'  Pliny  relates  some  curious  particulars  of  (his  ahip  : — "  A.  fir  tree  of 
prodigious  lize  was  used  in  tbe  vessel  which,  by  the  command  of  Cali- 
gula, brought  the  obelisk  from  Egypt,  which  stands  in  tbe  Tatiean  Cir- 
cus, and  four  blocks  of  the  same  sort  of  stone  to  support  it.  Nothing 
certainly  ever  appeared  on  the  sea  more  astonishing  than  this  Teiiel ; 
120,001}  bushela  of  lentiles  serred  for  its  ballast ;  the  length  of  it  nearly 
equalled  all  the  left  side  of  the  port  of  Ostia ;  far  it  wai  sent  there-  by  the 
emperor  Claudiui.  The  tbickness  of  tbe  tree  was  as  much  a«  four  men 
Muld  embrace  with  their  arms." — B,  ivi.  c.  76. 

*  See  AnouBTeB.  c.  xxii.    It  appears  to  have  been  often  a  prey  (o 
tK  flamei,  Tiuaaioi,  c.  ili.)  Calioula.  e,  xi. 
.  >  Contrary  to  the  tunal  cuatem  of  riii3g  acd  saluting  the  empeitr  with 
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axhiMk'd  the  secular  games,'  girmg  out  Uiat  Augustas  had 

anticipatyd  the  regular  period;  though  he  himself  saya  in 
his  history,  "That  they  had  been  omitted  before  the  ago  of 
Augustus,  who  had  calculated  the  years  with  great  exactncBB, 
and  again  brought  them  to  their  regular  period.'"  The 
crier  was  therefore  ridiculed,  when  he  invited  people  in 
the  usual  form,  "  to  games  which  no  person  had  ever  beforo 
seen,  nor  ever  would  again;"  when  many  were  still  living 
who  had  already  seen  them  ;  and  some  of  the  performem  who 
had  formerly  acted  in  tiiem,  were  now  again  brought  upon  the 
stage.  He  likewise  frequently  celebrated  the  Circensian 
games  in  the  Vatican,*  sometimes  exhibiting  a  hunt  of  wild 
beasts,  after  every  five  courBea.  He  embellished  the  Circus 
Uaximus  with  marble  barriers,  and  gilded  goals,  which  before 
were  of  common  stone'  and  wood,  and  aasjgned  proper  places 
for  the  senators,  who  were  used  to  sit  promiscuously  with  the 
other  spectators.  Besides  the  chariot-races,  he  exhibited  there 
the  Trojan  game,  and  wild  beasts  from  Atrioa,  which  were  atr 
countered  by  a  troop  of  pretorian  knights,  with  their  tribunes, 
and  even  the  prefect  at  the  head  of  them ;  besides  Thessalian 
horse,  who  drive  fierce  bulls  round  the  circus,  leap  upon  tiieir 
backs  when  they  have  exhausted  their  fury,  and  drag  them 
by  the  hems  to  the  jjround.  He  gave  exhibitions  of  gladiators 
in  several  places,  and  of  various  kinds ;  one  yearly  on  the  anni- 
versary of  his  accaoija  in  the  pretorian  camp,' bst  without 
any  hunting,  or  tbe  usual  apparatus ;  another  in  the  ^epta  as 
usual;  and  in  the  same  place,  another  out  of  the  common  way, 
and  of  a  few  days'  continuance  only,  which  hecaUed  Spwfala: 
because  when  ho  was  going  to  present  it,  he  informed  (he 
people  by  proclamation,  "  that  he  invited  them  to  a  late  sim- 
per, got  np  in  haste,  and  without  ceremony."  Nor  did  he  lend 
himself  to  any  kind  of  public  diversion  with  more  freedom  and 
hilarity ;  insomuch  that  he  would  hold  out  his  left  hand,  end 

'    A.D.C  800. 

>  The  Secular  Oimei  had  been  eetebrated  hy  Auguttui,  a.u.c.  736. 
See  c,  xxxi.  of  bi>  life,  ind  the  Epode  of  Horace  written  on  the  DccasioQ. 

*  In  the  circus  which  he  had  himaelf  built. 

*  Tophiiui  f  TuSb,  ■  pormu  atone  of  volcanic  origin,  which  ahonnda  M 
the  naighbourbood  of  Rome,  and,  with  the  Travertine,  ia  emplo^  !■  ill 
comiaon  buildings. 

*  la  compliment  to  the  troopi  to  whom  he  owed  hit  etevatinn :  mi 
bafnre,  0- xi. 
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joined  by  the  eomn  on  people  ("oimt  upon  his  hug  I's  alouii 
the  gold  pieces  presei  ei  to  tl  ose  wh)  came  ofi  conjueroia 
He  would  eajTifcBtly  luv  te  the  company  to  ta  merry  a  m 
times  calling  them  ha  m  "sterB  with,  a  mixture  of  msipiii 
far-fetched  jests  Thus  vhen  the  people  called  tor  Palumh  s '■ 
he  aaid,  "  He  would  give  th  n  one  when  he  could  catch  it 
The  followmg  was  well  mteifded  and  well  timed  having 
amidst  great  applause,  spared  a  gladiator,  on  the  mteiceBsion, 
of  his  four  sons,  he  sent  a  billet  immediately  round  the  the- 
atre, to  remind  the  people,  "  how  much  it  behoped  them  ta 
get  children,  since  they  had  before  them  an  example  how  use- 
ful they  had  been  in  procuring  favour  and  security  for  a  gladia-. 
tor."  He  likewise  represented  in  the  Campus  Martins,  the 
assault  and  sacking  of  a  town,  and  the  surrender  of  the  British 
kinga,'  presiding  in  Ma  general's  cloak.  Immediately  before 
he  drew  off  the  waters  from  the  Fucine  lake,  lie  exhibited 
upon  it  a  naval  fight.  But  the  combatants  on  board  the  fleets 
crying  out,  "  Health  attend  you,  noble  emperor !  We,  who  are 
about  to  peril  our  lives,  salute  you;"  and  he  replying,, 
"  Health  attend  you  too,"  they  all  refused  to  fight,  as  if  by 
that  response  he  had  meant  to  excuse  them.  Upon  this,  he 
hesitated  for  a  time,  whether  he  should  not  destroy  them  all 
with  fire  and  sword.  At  last,  leaping  irom  his  seat,  and  run- 
ning along  the  shore  of  the  lake  with  tottering  steps,  the  re 
suit  of  his  foul  excesses,  he,  jiartly  by  fair  words,  and  partly 
by  thteata,  persuaded  them  to  engage.  This  spectacle  repre- 
sented an  engagement  between  the  fleets  of  Sicily  and  Rhodes ; 
consisting  each  of  twelve  ships  of  war,  of  three  banks  of  oars. 
The  signS  for  the  encounter  was  given  by  a  silver  Triton,  raised 
by  niEiehinery  from  the  middle  of  the  lake. 

XXII.  "With  regard  to  religious  ceremonies,  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  both  civil  and  military,  and  the  condition  o{ 
all  orders  of  the  people  at  homo  and  abroad,  some  practices  he 
corrected,  others  which  had  been  laid  aside  he  revived ;  and 
some  regulations  he  introduced  which  were  entirely  now.  In 
appointing  new  priests  for  the  several  colleges,  he  made  no 
appointments  without  being  sworn.      When  an  earthquake 

'  Palumhus  VB9  B  gladiator -.  and  Cluudlus  condescended  to  pun  upoa 
W*  Mine,  which  signLfiei  B  »-ood.pL(reon.  .     l 

'  See  before,  c.  xvu.     Described  ia  c.  xi   and  note.  .,     .      j 
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city,  he  never  iailed  to  summon  the  peopla 
together  by  the  prtetor,  and  appoint  holidays  fer  sacred  rites. 
And  upon  the  sight  of  any  ominous  bird  in  the  City  or  Capitol, 
he  issued  an  order  for  a  supplication,  the  words  of  which,  by 
virtue  of  his  ofBce  of  high  priest,  after  an  exhortation  from 
the  rostra,  he  recited  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  who  re- 
peated them  after  him  ;  all  workmen  and  slaves  being  first 
ordered  to  withdraw. 

XXIII.  The  courts  of  judicature,  whose  sittings  had  been 
formerly  divided  between  the  summer  and  winter  months,  he 
ordered,  for  the  dispatch  of  business,  to  sit  the  whole  year 
round.  The  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  trust,  which  used  to  be 
granted  anuually  by  special  commission  to  certain  magistrates, 
and  in  the  city  only,  he  made  permanent,  and  extended  to  the 
provincial  judges  likewise.  He  alteredaclause  added  by  Tiberius 
to  the  Papia.Popptean  law,''  which  inferred  that  men  of  sixty 
years  of  age  were  incapable  of  begetting  children.  He  or- 
dered that,  out  of  the  ordiaary  course  of  proceeding,  orphans 
might  have  guardians  appointed  them  by  the  consuls ;  and 
that  those  who  were  banished  from  any  province  by  the  chief 
magistrate,  should  he  debarred  from  coming  into  the  City,  ot 
any  part  of  Italy.  Ho  inflicted  on  certain  persons  a. new  sokB 
of  banishment,  by  forbidding  them  to  depart  furthtr  than 
three  miles  from  Eome,     When  any  affair  of  importance  came 


before  the  senate,  he  used  to  sit  between  the  two  consuls 


upoi^ 


the  seats  of  the  tribunes.  Ho  reserved  to  himself  the  power 
of  granting  license  to  travel  out  of  Italy,  which  before  had 
belonged  to  the  senate. 

XXIV.  He  likewise  granted  the  consular  omameuta  to  hia 
Ducenarian  procurators.  Prom  those  who  declined  the  sena- 
torian  dignity,  he  took  away  the  equestrian.  Although  h(i 
had  in  the  beginuiag  of  his  reign  declared,  that  he  woul^ 
admit  no  man  into  the  senate  who  was  not  the  great,  grandson 
of  a  Eoman  citizen,  yet  he  gave  the  "  broad  hem"  to  the  son 
of  a  freedman,  on  condition  that  he  should  be  adopted  by  i 
Eoman  knight  Being  afraid,  however,  of  iaciming  censure 
by  such  an  act,  he  informed  the  public,  that  his  ancestor  Ap^ 
plus  Ctecus,  tlic  censor,  had  elected  the  sons  of  fr^edmen  intc 
'  See  before,  Aunusnis,  c,  Jsxiv. 
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tlie  senate  ;  for  he  wae  ignorant,  it  seems,  that  in  the  times  of 
A.ppiu8,  and  a  long  while  afterwards,  peraous  manumitted  wei« 
Obt  called  freedmen,  but  only  their  sons  who  were  fi-ee-born. 
Instead  of  the  expense  which  the  college  of  quastors  was 
obliged  to  incur  in  paving  the  high-ways,  he  ordered  them 
to  give  the  people  an  exhibition  of  gladiators ;  and  reliev- 
ing them  of  the  provinces  of  Ostja  and  [Cisalpine]  Gaul,  he 
reinstated  them  in  the  charge  of  the  treaauiy,  which,  since 
it  was  taken  from  them,  had  been  managed  by  the  pnetors,  or 
tiies&  whb  had  formerly  filled  that  office.  He  gave  the  trium- 
phal ornaments  to  Silanus,  who  was  betrothed  to  his  daughter, 
tliough'  he  was  under  age ;  and  in  other  oases,  he  bestowed 
them  on  so  many,  and  with  so  little  reserve,  that  there  is  extant 
a  letter  unanimously  addressed  to  him  by  all  the  legions, 
begging  him  "  to  grant  his  consular  lieutenants  the  triumphai 
ornaments  at  the  time  of  their  appointment  to  commands,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  seeking  occasion  to  engage  in  unnecessary 
wars."  He  decreed  to  Aulus  Plautius  the  honour  of  an  ova- 
tion,'' going  to  meet  him  at  his  entering  the  city,  and  walking 
with  him  in  the  procession  to  the  Capitol,  and  back,  in  which 
he  took  the  left  side,  giving  him  the  post  of  honour.  He  al- 
lowed Oabinius  Secundus,  upon  his  conquest  of  the  Cbauci,  a 
German  tribe,  to  assume  the  cognomen  of  Chaucius,' 

XXV.  His  military  oiganization  of  the  equestrian  order 
was  this.  After  having  the  command  of  a  cohort,  they  were 
promoted  to  a  wing  of  auxiliary  horse,  and  subsequently  re- 
vived the  commission  of  tribune  of  a  legion.  He  raised  a 
body  of  militia,  who  were  called  Sofemunwrarie*,  who,  though 
they  were  a  sort  of  soldiers,  and  kept  in  reserve,  yet  received 
pay.  He  procured  an  act  of  the  senate  to  prohibit  all  soldiers 
from  attending  senators  at  their  houses,  in  the  way  of  respect 
and  compliment.  He  confiscated  the  estates  of  all  freedmen 
who  presumed  io  take  upon  themselves  the  equestrian  rank. 
Snch  of  them  as  were  ungrateful'  to  their  patrons,  and  were 
eon^lained  of  by  them,  he  reduced  te  their  former  condition  of 

i  To  reward  hia  able  lervicei  h  commander  of  the  amir  ia  BriUin. 
See  before,  c.  iTJi. 

•  German  tribes  between  the  Elbe  and  tne  Weier.whose  chief  leal  wu 
■t  Bremen,  and  other)  nliout  Ema  or  Lunebucg. 
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slavery  ;  and  declared  to  their  advocates,  that  he  would  alway> 
give  judgment  Bgainst  the  freedmeD,  in  any  suit  at  law  which 
the  masters  might  happen  to  have  with  them.  Some  persons 
having  exposed  their  sick  slaves,  in  a  languishing  condition,  on 
the  island  of  .^Isculapius,'  because  of  the  tediousnesH  of  their 
cure;  he  declared  all  who  were  ao  exposed  perfectly  free, 
nefer  more  to  return,  if  they  should  recover,  to  their  fortnei 
xervitude ;  and  that  ^  any  one  chose  to  kill  at  once,  rather 
than  expose,  a  slave,  he  should  be  liable  for  murder.  He  pub- 
lished a  procbmation,  forbidding  all  travellers  to  pass  throngh 
the  towns  of  Italy  any  otherwise  than  on  foot,  or  in  a  litter 
or  chair.'  He  quart^<ed  a  cohort  of  soldiers  at  Puteoli,  and 
another  at  Ostia,  to  be  in  readiness  against  any  accidents  from 
fire.  He  prohibited  foreigners  flrom  adopting  Koman  names, 
especially  those  which  belonged  to  funilieB.*  Those  who 
falsely  pretended  to  the  freedom  of  Bome,  he  beheaded  on  the 
Esquiline.  He  gave  up  to  the  senate  the  provinces  of  Acbaia 
and  Kacedonia,  which  Tiberius  had  transferred  to  his  own 
administration.  He  deprived  the  Lycians  of  their  libertieB, 
as  a  pnnishment  for  their  fatal  dissensions ;  but  restored  to 
the  Khodians  their  freedom,  upon  their  repenting  of  their 
former  misdemeanors.  He  CKonerated  for  ever  the  people  of 
Ilium  from  the  payment  of  taxes,  as  being  the  founders  of  the 
Bomon  race;  reciting  upon  the  occasion  a  letter  in  Greek, 

'  Thisiikndin  theTitier,oppo^te  tbe  Campaa  Martina,  is  aiid  lohaTs 
been  tonaed  by  lb«  com  aown  b;  Tarquin  tb«  Proud  on  that  coDucrtted 
fidd,  and  cut  down  and  thrown  bf  order  of  the  conauls  into  the  river. 
The  water  being  low,  it  lodged  in  the  bed  of  tbe»treani,andgr>dail  depoait* 
of  mud  rainng  it  above  the  level  of  the  water,  it  wai  in  coaiie  of  tine 
covered  with  buildingB.  Among  these  waa  the  temple  of  ^aculapiua, 
erected  a.v.c.  462,  to  receive  the  aerpent,  the  emblem  Of  that  deity  which 
va«  brought  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  a  plague.  There  ia  a  coin  of  Anto- 
ninua  Pius  recording  this  event,  and  Lumiadua  boa  preierved  copiea  of 
aome  carious  lotiie  inscriptiona  in  ftckoowledgiment  of  cures  which  were 
toDud  in  its  ruins,  Aniiqniliet  nf  Soitu,  p.  379. 

It  waa  comiuDn  for  the  patient  after  having  been  exposed  tome  night* 
In  the  temple,  wilhout  bdng  ctued,  to  depart  and  put  an  end  to  his  lite. 
Suetonius  here  informs  us  that  slaves  ao  exposed,  at  least  obtaiBed  thtiir' 

>  Which  were  carried  on  the  ahouldera  of  slaves.  This  ptohiUtiba 
had  for  its  object  either  to  save  the  wear  and  tear  in  tba  B«IT0W  itriwt^ 
or  to  pay  respect  la  the  liberties  of  the  town, 

*  See  the  note  in  c  i.  of  this  life  of  CukVoiv*. 
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from  the  senate  anA  people  of  Rome  to  king  Seleuoua,'  on 
which  they  promised  tim  their  friendship  and  alliance,  pro- 
yided  that  he  would  graat  their  kineinen  the  IlienBians  imnm- 
nity  from  all  hurdens. 

He  hanished  from  Eome  oil  the  Jews,  who  were  continually 
making  disturbanees  at  the  inatigation  of  one  Chrestus.'    He 

;  allowed  the  amhaesadors  of  the  Germans  to  sit  at  the  puhlic 
spectaclea  in  the  seats  assigned  to  the  senators,  being  induced 
to  grant  them  favours  by  their  fraak  and  honourable  con- 
duct.    For,  having  been  seated  in  the  rows  of  benches  which 

■  were  common  to  the  people,  on  observing  the  Parthian  and 
Armenian  ambassadors  sitting  among  the  senators,  they  taob 

.  upon  themselves  to  cross  over  into  the  same  seats,  as  being, 

.  they  said,  no  way  infurior  to  the  others,  in  point  either  of 
merit  or  rank.  The  religious  rites  of  the  Druids,  solemnized 
with  such  horrid  cruelties,  which  had  only  heen  forbidden  the 
citizens  of  llome  during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  he  utterly 
abolished  among  the  Gauls.'     On  the  other  hand,  he  attempted 

'  Sfleacus  Philnpater,  son  of  AntJochus  the  Greatt  who  being  eon- 
qnereii  by  the  Komana,  the  succeeding  liiiigs  of  Syria  acknowledged  the 
Bupremacy  of  Rome. 

^  Suetonius  has  alreaily,  in  Tibbkids,  c.  xssvi.,  mentioned  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews  from  Rome,  and  Ibis  passage  confirms  the  conjecture,  offered 
in  the.note.  that  tbeCbristiRns  were  ohscurelj'  alluded  to  in  the  foiraer  no- 
tice. The  aniagonism  between  Chriatiiinilr  and  Judiiism  appears  to 
have  given  nse  to  the  tumults  which  first  led  the  authorities  to  interfere. 
Thus  Riucb  we  seem  to  learn  from  both  passa^s  :  hut  the  most  enlightened 
men  <rf  that  Age  were  singularly  ill-informed  on  the  stupendous  events 
which  hltd  recently  occurred  in  Judeii,'and  we  lind  Suetonius,  althongh 
he  lived  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  lera. 
when  the  memory  of  these  oceurrencea  was  still  fr«sh,  and  it  might  be 
aupposed,  by  that  time,  widely  diffused,  transplanting  Christ  from  Jetu- 
1  satem  to  Rome,  and  placing  him  in  the  time  of  Ciaiidiua,  although  the 
cmcifliion  took  place  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 

St.  Luke,  Acts  xvili  2,  mention!  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Rome 
by  the  emperor  Claudius :  Dio,  howeter,  aays  that  he  did  not  eipel  them, 
but  only  forbad  their  religious  assemblies. 

It  was  very  natural  for  Suetonius  to  write  Chrestut  instead  of  Chriatas, 
as  the  former  was  a  name  in  use  among  (he  Greeka  and  Romans.  Among 
others,  Cicero  mentions  a  person  of  that  name  in  his  Fam.  Ep.  II.  8 

°Pliny  tells  us  that  Druidism  had  its  origin  in  Gau!,  and  waa  transplanted 
mto  Briiitin,  iiL  I.  Julius  Ciesar  asserts  just  the  coutrarv,  BeB.  Gail. 
,Ti,  13,  il.  The  edict  of  Claudius  was  not  carried  into  elfect ;  at  least, 
we  And  vestines  of  Drnidiam  iu  Gaul,  during  ihe  reigns  of  Nero  and  Alei- 
kn<^r  Severua 
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to  transfer  the  Eleusmian  mysteries  from  Attiea  to  Rome.'  H» 
likewise  ordered  tie  temple  of  Venus  Erycina  in  Sicily,  which 
was  old  wiii  in  a  ruinous  condition,  to  be  repaired  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Roman  people.  He  concluded  treaties  with 
foreign  princes  in  the  forum,  with  the  aacriflce  of  a  sow,  ar.d 
the  form  of  words  used  by  the  heralds  in  former  times.  But 
in  these  and  other  things,  and  indeed  the  greater  part  of  his 
administration,  he  was  directed  not  so  much  by  his  own  judg- 
ment, as  by  the  influence  of  his  wives  and  freedmen  ;  for  tha 
most  part  acting  in  conformity  to  what  their  interests  or 
fancies  dictated, 

XXVI.  He  was  twice  married  at  a  very  early  age,  first  to 
.Emilia  Lepida,  the  grand- daughter  of  Augustus,  and  after- 
wards to  Livia  Uediiliina,  who  had  the  cognomen  of  Camilla, 
and  was  descended  from  the  old  dictator  Camillus.  The  former 
he  divorced  while  still  a  virgin,  because  her  parents  had  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  Augustus;  and  he  lost  the  latter  by 
sickness  on  the  day  fised  for  their  nuptials.  He  next  married 
Plautia  TJrguianiUa,  whose  father  had  enjoyed  the  honour  of  a 
triumph  ;  and  soon  afterwards,  jEUa  Psetina,  the  daughter  of 
.  a  man  of  consular  rank.  But  he  divorced  them  both  ;  Pietina, 
upon  some  trifling  causes  of  disgust ;  and  Urgulauilla,  for 
scandalous  lewdness,  and  the  suspicion  of  murder.  After 
them  he  took  in  marriage  Valeria  Messalina,  the  daughter  of 
Barbatus  Messala,  his  cousin.  But  finding  that,  besides  her 
other  shameful  deba  icheriea,  she  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
marry  in  his  own  absence  Caiup  Silius,  the  settlement  of  her 
dower  being  formally  signed,  in  the  presence  of  the  augurs, 
he  put  her  to, death.  "When  summoning  his  pretorians  to  his 
presence,  he  made  to  them  this  declaration :  "  As  I  have  been 
80  unhappy  in  my  unions,  I  am  resolved  to  continue  in  future 
unmarried  ;  and  if  I  should  not,  I  give  you  leave  to  stab  me." 
He  waa,  however,  nnahle  to  persist  in  this  resolution ;  for  he 
began  immediately  te  think  of  another  wife ;  and  even  of 
taking  back  Ptetina,  whom  he  had  formerly  divorced :  he 
thought  also  of  Lollia  Paulina,  who  had  been  married  to 
Cains  Ctesar.     But  being  ensnared  hy  the  arts  of  Agripjana, 

'  The  Eleusinittn  mvsteries  were  never  Iraraferred  from  Athens  to 
Etome,  nutwithsUniting  tnia  attempt  o(  Clnudius,  and  althougti  AureliM 
Victor  aajB  that  Adrian  effected  it. 
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the  daughter  of  hh  brother  Oermunicua,  who  took  advaiiti^ 
of  the  kisseB  and  eadearmentB  which  their  near  lelatioaship 
admitted,  to  inflame  his  desires,  he  got  some  one  t«  propose  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  senate,  that  thej-  ahould  oblige  the 
emperor  to  marry  Agrippioa,  as  a  measure  higlily  conducive 
to  the  public  interest;  and  that  in  future  liberty  should  b<i. 
given  for  such  marriages,  which  until  thttt  time  had  been  con- 
sidered incestuous.  In  lees  than  twenty-four  hours  after  this, 
he  married  her.'  No  person  was  found,  however,  to  follow 
the  example,  excepting  one  freedman,  and  a  centurion  of  the 
first  raiil:,  at  the  solemnization  of  whose  nuptials  both  he  and 
Agrippina  attended. 

XXVII.  He  had  children  by  three  of  his  wives  ;  by  tTi^u- 
lanilla,  Drusus  and  Claudia ;  by  Pietina,  Antonia ;  and  by 
Uessalina,  Octavia,  and  also  a  son,  whom  at  first  he  called 
Gennanicus,  but  afterwards  Eritrnmicus.  He  lost  Drusus  at 
Pompeii,  when  he  was  very  young ;  he  being  choked  with  a 
pear,  which  in  his  play  he  tossed  into  the  air,  and  caught  in 
nia  mouth.  Only  a  few  days  before,  he  had  betrothed  him  to 
one  of  Sejanus's  daughters ;'  and  I  am  therefore  surprised 
that  some  authors  should  say  ho  lost  his  life  by  the  treachery 
of  Sejanus.  Claudia,  who  was,  in  truth,  the  daughter  of 
Boter  hia  freedman,  though  she  was  bom  five  months  before 
his  divorce,  he  ordered  to  be  thrown  naked  at  her  mother's 
door.  He  married  Antonia  to  Cneius  Pompey  the  Great,^  and 
afterwards  to  Faustus  8ylla,'  both  youths  of  very  noble  pa- 
tentee ;  Octavia  to  hia  step-son  Nero,'  after  she  had  been  eon- 
tzacted  to  Silanus.  firitannicus  was  bora  upon  the  twentieth 
day  of  hia  reign,  and  in  his  second  consulship.  He  often 
earnestly  commended  him  to  the  soldiers,  holding  him  in  hid 
arms  before  their  ranks ;  and  would  likewise  show  him  to  the 
people  in  the  theatre,  setting  him  upon  his  lap,  or  holding 
him  out  whilst  he  was  still  very  young ;  and  was  sure  to  receive 
their  acclamations,  and  good  wishes  on   his  behalf.     Of  his 

I  1.6.0.  BOl.  '  A-uc  773. 

■  It  would  teem  from  this  passBge,  that  the  eognonifn  of  "  the  Oreat," 
bad  DOW  been  rettored  to  the  deicMiiUQti  of  Cneina  Pampev,  on  whom  it 
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iOns-in-law,  he  adopted  Hero.  He  not  only  disnussed  froa 
hia  favour  botli  Pompey  aad  Silanus,  but  put  them  to  death, 

XXVIII.  Amongst  his  freedmea,  the  greatest  favourite  wM 
the  eunuch  Posides,  whom,  in  his  British  triumph,  he  pre- 
sented with  the  pointless  spear,  classing  him  among  the  mili- 
tary men.  Next  to  him,  {f  not  equal,  in  favour  was  Pelix,* 
■whom  he  not  only  preferred  to  commands  both  of  cohorts 
aad  troops,  but  to  the  government  of  the  province  of  Judea ; . 
and  he  became,  in  consequence  of  his  elevation,  the  husband 
of  three  queens.'  Another  favourite  was  Harpocras,  te  whom 
ne  granted  the  privilege  of  being  carried  in  a  litter  within  the 
city,  and  of  holding  public  spectacles  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  people.  In  this  class  was  likewise  Polybius,  who  assisted 
him  in  hia  studies,  and  had  often  the  honour  of  walldng  be* 
tween  the  two  consuls.  But  above  all  others.  Narcissus,  his 
Becretary,  and  P^as,'  the  comptroller  of  his  accounts,  were  in 
high  favour  with  him.  He  not  only  allowed  them  te  receive, 
by  decree  of  the  senate,  immense  presents,  but  also  to  be  de- 
corated with  the  quEestoriau  and  praetorian  ensigns  of  honour. 
So  much  did  he  indulge  them  in  amassing  wealth,  and  plun> 
dering  the  public,  that,  upon  his  complaining,  once,  of  the  low- 
ness  of  his  exchequer,  some  one  said,  with  great  reason,  that 
"Itwonld  be  full  enough,  if  those  two  freedmeu  of  his  would 
but  take  him  into  partnership  with  them." 

XXIX.  Being  entirely  governed  by  these  freedmen,  and,  as 
I  have  already  said,  by  his  wives,  hewas  a  tool  to  others,  rather 
than  a  prince.  He  distributed  offices,  or  the  command  of  armies, 
pardoned  or  punished,  according  as  it  suited  their  interests, 

'  This  is  the  Felix  mentioned  in  the  Acta,  ce.  xiiii,  and  xxiv.,  befOre 
wliom  St.  Paul  pleaded.  He  is  mentioned  b;  josephusj  and  Tacitus,  who 
calls  him  Feliji  Aiitoniua,  gives  his  character!  Jnnat.  y.  9.  6. 

'  It  appears  tbat  two  of  these  wives  of  Felix  were  tiamed  Drusitla,  One, 
mentioned  Acts  iiiv.  24,  and  there  called  a  Jewess,  was  the  sister  of  king 
Agrippa,  and  had  nianied  before,  Azizua,  king  of  the  Emessenes.  Tha 
other  Dmsilla.  though  not  a  queen,  was  of  royal  birth,  being  the  grand- 
daughter of  Cleopatra  by  Mark  Antony.    Who  the  third  wife  of   FeUx 

'  Tacitus  and  Josephus  mention  that  PalUs  was  the  brother  of  Felix, 
•Dd  the  jrounger  Pliof  lidicoleB  the  pompous  inscription  tm  Ms  tomb. 
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their  passions,  or  tlieir  caprice ;  and  for  the  most  part,  withoni 
knowing,  or  bding  sensible  of  what  he  did.     Not  to  enter  into 
minute  details  relatiye  to  the  ref ooation  of  grants,  the  reversal 
of  judicial  decisions,  obtaining  his  signature  to  fictitious  appoint- 
ments, or  the  hare-t'aced  alteration  of  them  after  signing ;  he  put 
to  death  Appius  Silanus,  the  father  of  his  son-in-law,  and  the 
I  two  Julias,  the  daughters  of  Drusus  and  Germanicus,  without 
/    any  positive  proof  of  the  cilmes  with  which    they  were 
'    charged,  or  so  much  as  permitting  them  to  malce  any  defence. 
He  also  cut  off  Cneius  Pompey,  the  husband  of  his  eldest 
daughter ;  and  Lucius  Silanus,  who  was  betrothed  to  the 
younger  Pompey,  was  stabbed  in  the  act  of  unnatural  lewd- 
ness with  a  fevourite  paramour.     Silanus  was  obliged  to  quit 
the  office  of  preetor  upon  the  fourth  of  the  ealends  of  January 

E29th  Dec],  and  to  kill  himself  on  new  year's  day'  following, 
le  very  same  on  which  Claudius  and  Agrippina  were  married. 
He  condemned  t«  death  five  and  thirty  senators,  and  above 
three  hundred  Koman  knights,  with  so  little  attention  to  what 
he  did,  that  when  a  centurion  brought  him  word  of  the  exe- 
cution of  a  man  of  consular  rank,  who  was  one  of  the  number, 
ind  t«ld  him  that  he  had  executed  his  order,  he  declared,  "  he 
had  ordered  ho  sueh  thing,  but  that  he  approved  of  it ;"  be- 
cause his  fireedmen,  it  seems,  bad  said,  that  the  soldiers  did 
nothing  more  than  their  duty,  in  dispatehing  the  emperor'a 
enemies  without  waiting  for  a  warrant.  But  it  is  beyond  all 
belief,  that  he  himself,  at  the  marriage  of  Messalina  with  the 
adulterous  Silius,  should  actually  sign  the  writings  relative  to 
her  dowry ;  induced,  as  it  is  pretended,  by  the  design  of  di- 
verting from  himself  and  transferring  upon  another  the 
danger  which  some  omens  seemed  to  threaten  him. 

XXX.  Either  standing  or  sitting,  but  especially  when  he 
lay  asleep,  he  had  a  majestic  and  graceftd  appearance ;  for  he 
was  tall,  but  not  slender.  His  grey  locks  became  him  well, 
and  he  had  a  full  neck.  But  his  knees  were  feeble,  and  failed 
him  in  walking,  so  that  his  gait  was  imgainly,  both  when  he 
assumed  state,  and  when  he  was  taking  diversion.  He  was 
outeageoua  in  his  laughter,  and  still  more  so  in  his  wrath,  for 
then  be  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  discharged  from  his  nostrils. 
Ue  olio  stammered  in  his  speech,  and  had  a  tremulous  modon 
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SXXI.  Thongli  his  health  was  very  infirm  during  the 
former  part  of  his  life,  yet,  after  he  became  emperor,  he  en^ 
joyed  a  good  state  of  heallji,  except  only  that  ho  wob  subject 
t«  a.  pain  of  the  sttimach.  la  a  fit  of  ms  complaint,  he  said 
he  had  thoughts  of  killing  himself. 

XXXII.  He  gave  entertainments  as  frequent  as  they  wero 
splendid,  and  generally  when  there  was  such  ample  room,  that 
very  oftea  six  hundred  guests  sat  down  together.  At  a  feast  he 
gave  on  the  banks  of  Iho  canal  for  draining  the  Fucine  Late, 
he  narrowly  escaped  being  drowned,  the  water  at  its  discharge 
rushing  out  with  sucli  violence,  that  it  overflowed  the  conduit. 
At  supper  he  had  always  his  own  children,  with  those  of 
several  of  the  nobility,  who,  according  to  an  ancient  custom, 
sat  at  tho  feet  of  the  couches.  One  of  his  guesta  having  been 
suspected  of  purloining  a  golden  cup,  he  invited  hira  again 
the  next  day,  but  served  him  with  a  poroelwn  jug.  It  is  said, 
too,  that  he  intended  to  publish  an  edict,  "  allowing  to  all 
people  the  liberty  of  giving  vent  at  table  to  any  distension  oc- 
casioned by  flatulence,"  upon  hearing  of  a  person  whose  mo- 
desty, when  under  restraint,  had  neariy  cost  him  his  life. 

XXXIII.  He  was  always  ready  to  eat  and  drink  at  any  time 
or  in  any  place.  One  day,  as  ho  was  hearing  causes  in  the  forum 
of  Augustus,  he  smelt  the  dinner  which  was  preparing  for  the 
Salii,'  in  the  temple  of  Mars  adjoining,  whereupon  he  quitted 

I  The  Salii,  the  priests  of  Mars,  twelve  in  number,  were  instituled  by 
NuiDit.  Their  drcES  was  an  embroidered  tunic,  bound  with  a  girdle 
omamealed  with  brass.  They  wore  on  their  head  a  conical  cap,  of  a  con- 
siderable height ;  carried  a  snord  bj  their  side ;  in  their  right  hand  a 
spear  or  rod,  and  in  (heir  left,  one  of  the  Amelia,  or  sliields  of  Mars.  On 
solemn  occasions,  they  used  to  go  to  the  Capilol,  through  the  forum  and 
other  public  patts  of  the  city,  dancing  and  singing  sacred  songs,  said  to 
have  been  composed  by  Numai  which,  in  the  time  of  Horace,  could 
hardly  he  understood  by  any  one.  even  the  priests  themselves.  The  most 
•olemn  procession  of  the  Saiii  was  on  the  first  of  March,  in  comniemo- 
ration  of  the  time  nhen  the  sacred  shield  nas  believed  to  have  fallen  from 
hoaven,  in  the  reign  of  liuma.  After  their  procession,  they  bad  «  splendiil 
nt^rlainment,  the  luxury  of  which  waa  priveibial. 
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the  tribunal,  and  went  to  partake  of  tke  feast  with  the  priesta. 
Hescarcelyever  left  the  tahle  until  he  had  thoionghly  crammed 
himself  and  drant  to  intoxication ;  and  then  he  would  imme- 
diately iall  asleep,  lying  upon  Lis  back  with  his  mouth  open. 
"While  in  this  condition,  a  feather  was  put  down  his  throat,  to 
make  him  throw  up  the  contents  of  his  stomach.  Upon  com- 
posing himself  to  rest,  his  sleep  was  short,  and  ho  usually 
awoke  before  midnight ;  but  he  would  sometimes  sleep  in  the 
daytime,  and  that,  even,  when  he  was  upon  the  tribunal;  so 
that  the  advocates  often  found  it  difScult  to  wake  him,  though 
they  raised  their  voices  for  that  purpose.  He  set  no  hounds 
to  his  libidinous  intorcourse  with  women,  but  never  betrayed 
any  unnatural  desires  for  the  other  sex.  He  was  fond  of 
gaming,  and  published  a  book  upon  the  subject.  He  even 
used  to  play  aa  he  rode  in  his  chariot,  having  tie  tables  so 
fitted,  that  the  game  was  not  disturbed  by  the  motion  of  tho 
carriage. 

XXXIV.  His  cruel  and  sanguinary  disposition  waa  exhi- 
bited upon  great  as  well  as  trifling  occasions.  When  any 
person  was  to  be  put  to  the  torture,  or  criminal  punished  for 
parricide,  he  was  impatient  for  the  execution,  and  would  have 
it  performed  in  his  own  presence.  When  he  was  at  Tibur, 
being  desirous  of  seeing  an  example  of  the  old  way  of  putting 
malefactors  to  death,  some  were  immediately  bound  to  a  stake 
for  the  purpose ;  but  there  beiog  no  executioner  to  be  had  at 
the  place,  he  sent  for  one  from  Borne,  and  waited  for  his 
coming  until  night.  In  any  exhibition  of  gladiators,  presented 
either  by  himself  or  others,  if  any  of  file  combatants  chanced 
to  fall,  he  ordered  them  to  be  butchered,  especially  the  Retiarii, 
that  he  might  see  their  faces  in  the  agonies  of  death.  'JVo 
gladiators  happening  to  kill  each  other,  he  immediately  ordered 
some  Uttle  knives  to  be  made  of  their  swords  for  his  own  use. 
He  took  great  pleasure  in  seeing  men  engage  with  wild  beaats, 
and  the  combatants  who  appeared  on  the  stage  at  noon.  He 
would  therefore  come  to  the  theatre  by  break  of  day,  and  at 
noon,  dismissing  the  people  to  dinner,  continued  sitting  him- 
self; and  besides  those  who  were  devoted  to  that  sanguinary 
fote,  he  would  match  others  with  the  beasts,  upon  slight  or 
sudden  occasions ;  as,  for  instuice,  the  carpenters  and  theii 
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BS^stanta,  and  people  of  that  sort,  if  a  machine,  or  any  piece 
Df  work  in  which  Uiey  had  been  employed  about  the  theatre 
did  not  answer  tho  purpoao  for  which  it  had  been  intendeds! 
To  this  desperate  kind  of  encounter  he  forced  one  of  his  no- 
menclatore,  even  encumbered  as  he  was  by  wearing  the  toga. 

XXXV.  But  the  characteristics  most  predominant  in  him 
were  fear  and  distrust.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  though 
he  much  affected  a  modest  and  humble  appearance,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  yet  he  durst  not  venture  hinmelf  at  an  enter- 
tainment without  being  attended  by  a  guard  of  spearmen,  and 
made  soldiers  wait  upon  bim  at  table  instead  of  servants.  Ha 
never  visited  a  sick  person,  until  the  chamber  had  been  first 
searched,  and  the  bed  and  bedding  thoroughly  examined.  At 
other  times,  all  persona  who  came  to  pay  their  court  to  him 
were  strictly  searched  by  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose ; 
nor  was  it  until  after  a  long  time,  and  with  much  <£fflculty, 
that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  excuse  women,  boys,  and  girls 
from  such  rude  handling,  or  suffer  their  attendants  or  writing- 
mastera  to  retain  their  cases  for  pens  and  styles.  When  Ca- 
millus  formed  his  plot  against  him,  not  doubting  but  his 
timidity  might  be  worked  upon  without  a  war,  he  wrote  ia 
him  a  scurrilous,  petulant,  and  threatening  letter,  desiring 
him  to  resign,  the  government,  and  betakt  himself  to  a  life  of 
privacy.  Upon  receiving  this  requisition,  he  had  some  thoughts 
of  complying  with  it,  and  summoned  together  the  principal 
men  of  the  city,  to  consult  with  them  on  the  subject. 

XXXVI.  Having  heard  some  loose  reports  of  conspiradea 
formed  against  him,  he  was  so  much  alarmed,  that  he  thought  of 
immediately  abdicating  the  government.  And  when,  as  I  have 
before  related,  a  man  armed  with  a  dagger  waH  discovered  near 
him  while  he  was  sacrificing,  he  instantly  ordered  the  heralda 
to  convoke  the  senate,  and  with  tears  and  dismal  exclamations, 
lamented  that  such  was  his  condition,  that  he  was  safe  no 
where ;  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  he  abstained  irom  ap- 
pearing in  public.  He  smothered  his  ardent  love  for  Kes- 
ealina,  not  so  much  on  account  ^f  her  infamous  conduct,  aa 
from  apprehension  of  danger ;  believing  that  she  aspired  to 
■hare  with  Silius,  her  partner  in  adultery,  the  imperial  dig- 
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Bity.  upon  thi6  occasion  he  ran  in  a  great  fright,  and  a  verj 
Bhameful  maimer,  to  the  camp,  asking  all  tiie  way  he  wen^ 
"if  the  empire  were  indeed  sMely  his?" 

_  ,  XXXVII.  No  suspicion  was  too  trifling,  no  person  on  whom 
it  rested  too  contemptihle,  to  throw  him  into  a  panic,  and  in- 
duce him  to  take  precautions  for  his  safety,  and  meditate  re- 
venge. A  man  engaged  in  a  litigation  before  his  tribunal, 
having  saluted  him,  drew  him  aside,  and  told  him  he  had  dreamt 
that  he  saw  him  murdered  ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  when  hia 
adversary  came  to  deliver  his  plea  to  the  emperor,  the  plaintiff, 
pretending  to  have  discovered  the  murderer,  pointed  to 
him  as  the  mas  he  had  seen  in  his  dream ;  whereupon,  as  it 
he  had  heen  taken  in  the  act,  he  was  hurried  away  to  execu- 
tion. We  are  informed,  that  Appius  Silanus  was  got  rid  of 
in  the  same  manner,  by  a  contrivance  hetwist  Mesealina  and 
Narcissus,  in  which  they  had  their  several  parts  assigned  them. 
Narcissus  therefore  burst  into  his  lord's  chamber  before  day- 
light, apparently  in  great  fright,  and  t«ld  him  that  he  had 
dreamt  that  Appius  Silanus  had  murdered  him.  The  empress, 
npon  this,  afleotiDg  great  surprise,  declared  she  had  the  like 
dream  for  several  nights  successively.  Presently  afterwards, 
word  was  brought,  as  it  had  heen  agreed  on,  that  Appius  waa 
come,  he  having,  indeed,  received  orders  the  preceding  day  to 
be  there  at  that  time ;  and,  as  if  the  truth  of  the  dream  was 
sufficiently  confirmed  by  his  appearance  at  that  juncture,  he 
was  immediately  ordered  to  be  prosecuted  and  put  to  death. 
The  day  following,  Claudius  related  the  whole  affair  to  the 
eenate,  and  acknowledged  his  great  obligation  to  his  freedmen 
for  watching  over  him  even  in  hk  sleep. 

XXXVITI,  Sensible  of  his  being  subject  to  passion  and  re- 
sentment, he  excused  himself  in  both  instances  by  a  proclama- 
tion, assuring  the  public  that  "  the  former  should  be  short  and 
harmless,  and  the  latter  never  without  good  cause."  After 
BSiVerely  reprimanding  the  people  of  Ostia  for  not  sending 
some  boats  to  meet  him  upon  his  entering  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  in  terras  which  might  expose  them  to  the  public  resent- 
ment, he  'wrote  to  Bome  that  he  had  been  treated  as  a  private 
person  ;  yet  immediately  at^erwards  he  pardoned  them,  and 
that  in  a  way  which  had  the  appearance  of  making  then 
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Batie&ctioa,  or  begging  pardon,  for  some  iDJury  he  had  dene 
thein.  Some  people  who  addressed  him  unseasonably  in  pub- 
lic, he  pushed  away  with  his  own  hand.  He  likewise  banished 
a  person  who  had  been  secretary  to  a  qusestor,  and  even  tt 
senator  who  had  filled  the  office  of  prietor,  without  a  hearing, 
and  although  they  were  innocent ;  the  former  only  because  he 
had  treated  him  with  rudeness  while  he  was  in  a  private 
station,  and  the  other,  because  in  his  sedileship  he  had  fined 
some  tenants  of  hia,  for  seliing  cooked  victuals  contrary  to 
law,  and  ordered  his  steward,  who  iuterfered,  to  be  whipped. 
On  this  account,  likewise,  he  took  from  the  sediles  the  juris- 
diction they  had  over  cooks' -shops.  He  did  not  scruple  to 
speak  of  his  own  absurdities,  and  declared  in  some  short 
Bpeeches  which  he  published,  that  he  had  only  feigned  imbe- 
cility in  the  reigu  of  Caius,  because  otherwise  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him  t«  have  escaped  and  arrived  at  ths 
Station  he  had  then  attained.  He  could  not,  however,  gaia 
credit  for  this  assertion;  for  a  short  time  afterwards,  a  book 
was  published  under  the  title  of  MapSJii  anaerdgii,  "  The  Eesur- 
rection  of  Fools,"  the  design  of  which  was  to  show  "  that  no- 
body ever  counterfeited  folly." 

XXXIX.  Amongst  other  things,  people  admired  in  Mm 
his  indifference  and  unconcern ;  or,  to  express  it  in  Greek,  his 
tLsninfia,  and  af3Xc4'/a.  Placing  himself  at  table  a  little  after 
Messalina's  death,  he  emjuired,  "  "Why  the  empress  did  not 
come?"  Many  of  those  whom  he  had  condemned  to  death, 
he  ordered  the  day  after  to  be  invited  to  his  table,  and  to 
game  with  hira,  and  sent  to  reprimand  them  as  sluggish  fel- 
lows for  not  making  greater  haste.  When  he  was  meditating 
his  incestuous  marriage  with  Agrippina,  he  was  perpetually 
calling  her,  "My  daughter,  my  nursling,  bom  and  brought, 
up  upon  my  lap."  And  when  he  was  going  to  adopt  Nero,  as 
if  there  was  little  cause  for  censure  xa  his  adopting  a  son-in-  ( 
law,  when  he  had  a  son  of  his  own  arrived  at  years  of  matu-  ■ 
rity;  he  continually  gave  out  in  public,  "that  no  one  hdc 
ever  been  admitted  by  adoption  into  the  Claudian  famQy." 

XI.  He  frequently  appeared  so  careless  in  what  he  saidj 
and  so  inattentive  to  eircumstances,  that  it  was  believed  hs 
never  reflected  who  he  himself  was,  bt  amongst  whom,  or  at. 
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^hat  lime,  or  in  what  place,  he  spoke.  ■  In  a  debate  in  th* 
eenate  relative  to  the  butchers  and  Tintaors,  he  cried  out,  "  I 
aak  you,  who  can  live  without  a  bit  of  meat?"  Aiid  men- 
tioned the  great  plenty  of  old  tavema,  from  which  he  himself 
nsed  formerly  to  have  hia  wine.  Among  other  reasons  for  his 
Bupportin™  a  certain  person  who  was  candidate  for  the  qutea- 
torahip,  he  gave  this  ;  "  His  father,"  said  he,  "  once  gave  me, 
very  seasonably,  a  draught  of  cold  water  when  I  was  sick." 
XIpoii  his  bringing  a  woman  as  a  witness  in  some  cause  before 
the  senate,  he  said,  "  '-this  woman  was  my  mother's  freedwo- 
man  and  dresser,  but  she  always  considered  me  as  her  maater ; 
and  this  I  say,  because  there  are  some  still  in  my  family  that 
do  not  look  upon  mo  as  such."  The  people  of  Oatia  address- 
ing him  in  open  court  with  a  petition,  he  flew  into  a  rage  at 
them,  and  said,  "  There  is  no  reaaon  why  I  should  oblige 
you :  if  any  one  else  is  free  to  act  as  he  pleases,  surely  I  am." 
The  following  expressions  he  had  in  his  mouth  every  day,  and 
at  all  hours  and  seiBons  :  "  What !  do  you  take  me  ibr  a  Theo. 
gonius?'"  And  in  Greek  7.0X11  xal  /j^ti  iiyyasi,  "Speak, 
but  do  not  touch  me;"  besides  many  other  familiar  sentences, 
below  the  dignity  of  a  private  person,  much  more  of  aa  empe- 
rer,  who  was  not  deficient  either  in  eloquence  or  learning,  as 
having  applied  himself  very  closely  to  the  liberal  sciences. 

SLI.  By  the  encouragement  of  Titus  I-ivius,'  and  with  the 
assistance  of  Sulpicius  Flavus,  he  attempted  at  an  early  age 
the  composition  of  a  history;  and  having  called  together  a 
nuracrouH  auditory,  to  hear  and  give  their  judgment  upon  it, 
he  read  it  over  with  much  difficulty,  and  irequently  interrupt- 
ing himself.  For  after  he  had  begun,  a  great  laugh  was 
raised  amongst  the  company,  by  tlie  breaking  of  several 
benches  from  the  weight  of  a  very  fat  man ;  and  even  when 
order  was  restored,  be  could  not  forbear  bursting  out  into  vio- 
lent fits  of  laughter,  at  the  remembrance  of  the  accident. 
After  he  became  emperor,  likewise,  be  wrote  several  things 


*  Titus  Liviu!,  the  prince  of  Roman  historians,  died  in  the  fourth  yea 
tH  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a.u.c,  771 ;  at  which  time  Claudius  wu  (boul 
nnntf-teven  yems  old,  having  been  born  a.o.c.  74^ 
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which  he  was  careful  to  have  recited  to  his  friunifa  by  a  reader. 
He  commenced  his  history  from  the  deatJi  of  the  dictator 
CiBsar ;  but  afterwards  he  took  a  later  ])eriod,  and  began  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  civil  wars  ;  because  he  found  he  could 
not  speak  with  freedom,  and  a  due  regard  to  truth,  concerning 
the  former  period,  having  been  often  taken  to  task  both  by- 
hia  mother  and  grandmother.  Of  the  earlier  history  he  left 
oniy  two  books,  but  of  the  latter,  one  and  forty.  He  compiled 
likewise  the  "History  of  his  Own  Life,"  in  eight  books,  fiill 
of  absurdities,  but  in  no  bad  style  ;  also,  "  A  Defence  of  Cicero 
against  the  Books  of  Asinius  Gallus,"  '  which  exhibited  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  learning.  He  besides  invented  three  new 
letters,  and  added  them  to  the  former  alphabet,'  as  highly  ne- 
cessary. He  published  a  book  to  recommend  them  while  he 
was  yet  only  a  private  person ;  but  on  his  eleration  to  imperial 
power  he  had  little  difficulty  in  introducing  them  into  common 
use  ;  and  these  letters  are  still  extant  in  a  variety  of  books, 
registers,  and  inscriptions  upon  buildings. 

XLII.  He  applied  himself  with  no  less  attention  to  the 
fltudy  of  Grecian  literature,  asserting  upon  all  occasioiiB  hia 
love  of  that  language,  and  its  surpassing  excellency.  A 
stranger  once  holding  a  discourse  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  he 
addressed  him  thus;  "Since  you  are  skilled  in  both  our 
tongues."  And  recommending  Achaia  to  the  favour  of  the 
Benate,  he  said,  "I  have  a  particular  attachment  to  that  pro- 
vince, on  account  of  our  common  studies."  In  the  senate  he 
often  made  long  replies  to  ambassadors  in  that  language.  On 
the  tribunal  he  frequently  quoted  the  verses  of  Homer.  "When 
at  any  time  he  had  taken  vengeance  on  an  enemy  or  a  eonspi- 
tator,  he  scarcely  ever  gave  to  the  tribune  on  guard,  who, 

■  Aginiu)  Galtus  waa  the  bod  of  Asinius  Pollio.  the  famoas  orator,  •nd 
had  written  a  book  comparing  his  father  witli  Cicero,  and  ^ring  the 
former  the  preference. 

^  Quintilian  infornis  as,  that  one  of  the  three  new  letter!  the  em- 
peror Claudius  attempted  to  introduce,  was  the  jSolic  digamma,  nhioh 
had  the  same  ferce  ta  v  consonant.  Priscian  calls  another  anti-aigmi, 
and  says  that  the  character  proposed  was  two  Greek  sigmag,  back  to 
back,  and  that  iCwaa  lubstituled  for  the  Greek  ^,iw.  The  other  letta  it 
act  kiiown.  and  all  three  soon  fell  into  disuta. 
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aocording  to    custom,  came   for  the   word,  aay  other  than 
fliia:— 

"AsSp'  t'xa/iiivatiSa.i  Sri  rif  ■jTgorEgof  j^a?.ffnji>j. 
Tis  lioie  to  strike  when  wrong  demands  the  blow. 
To  couelude,  he  wrote  some  histories  likewise  in  Greek, 
namely,  twenty  books  on  Tuscan  affaire,  and  eight  on  the 
Carth^inian;  inconsequence  of  whioh,  another  museum  waa 
founded  at  Alexandria,  in  addition  to  the  old  one,  and  called 
after  his  name ;  and  it  was  ordered,  that,  upon  certain  daya 
ill  every  year,  his  Tuscan  history  should  he  read  over  in  one 
of  tJiese,  and  his  CarthaginiaJi  in  the  other,  as  in  a  school ; 
each  history  being  read  through  by  persona  who  took  it  in 
turn. 

XLIII.  Towards  tiie  close  of  his  life,  he  gave  some  mani- 
fest indications  that  be  repented  of  his  marriage  with  Agrip- 
pina,  and  his  adoption  of  Nero.  For  some  of  his  frccdmen 
noticing  with  approbation  his  having  condemned,  the  day  be- 
fore, a  woman  accused  of  adultery,  he  remarked,  "  It  has  been 
my  misfortune  to  haTe  wives  who  have  been  unfaithful  to  my 
bed ;  but  they  did  not  escape  punishment."  Often,  when  he 
happened  to  meet  Britannicus,  he  would  embrace  him  ten- 
derly, and  ezpress  a  desire  "  that  he  might  grow  apace,  and 
teceive  from  him  an  account  of  all  his  actions:"  using  the 
Greek  phrase,  i  rfueae  xa>  Tiairai,  "He  who  has  wounded 
will  also  heal."  And  intending  to  give  him  the  manly  habit, 
while  he  was  yet  under  age  and  a  tender  youth,  because  hia 
Stature  would  allow  of  it,  he  added,  "  I  do  so,  that  the  Eoman 
people  may  at  last  have  a  real  Ctesar." ' 

XLIV.  Soon  afterwards  he  made  his  will,  and  had  it  signed 
by  all  the  magistrates  us  witnesses.  But  he  was  prevented 
ftom  proceeding  further  by  Agrippina,  accused  by  her  own 
guilty  conscience,  aswetlasby  informerst  of  a  variety  of  crimes, 
It  is  agreed  that  he  was  taken  off  by  poison ;  but  where,  and  by 
whom  administered,  remains  in  uncertainty.  Some  authors 
Bay  that  it  was  given  bim  aa  he  waa  feasting  with  the  priests 
in  the  Capitol,  by  the  eunuch  Halotus,  his  taeter,     Others  say 
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1^  Agrippina,  at  nia  own  table,  in  mushrooma,  a  dUh  of  vliioli 
be  was  very  fond.'  The  accoimta  of  what  followed  Hkewiao 
differ.  Some  relate  that  he  instantly  heeame  speechless,  wai 
racked  with  pain  through  the  night,  and  died  about  day-break ; 
others,  that  at  first  he  fell  iato  a  sound  sleep, — and  afterwards, 
his  food  rising,  he  threw  up  the  whole ;  but  had  another  dose 
given  him  ;  whether  in  water-gmel,  under  pretence  of  refresh- 
ment after  his  exhaustion,  or  in  a  clyster,  as  if  designed  to 
relieve  his  bowels,  is  likewise  uncertain. 

XLT.  His  death  was  kept  secret  until  everything  was  set- 
tled relative  to  his  successor.  Accordingly,  vows  were  made 
for  his  recovery,  and  comedians  were  called  fo  amuse  him,  ae 
it  was  pretended,  by  his  own  desire.  He  died  npon  tha 
third  of  the  ides  of  October  flSth  October],  in  the  consulship  of 
Asinius  Marcellus  and  Acilius  Aviola,  ia  tiie  sixty-fourth  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  fourteeiith  of  his  reign.'  His  funeral  waa. 
celebrated  with  the  customary  imperial  pomp,  and  he  waa 
ranked  amongst  the  goda.  This  honour  was  taken  irom  hirry 
by  Nero,  but  restored  by  Vespasian.  ; 

XLVI.  The  chief  presages  of  his  death  were,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  comet,  his  father  Drasus's  monument  being  struck 
by  lightning,  and  the  death  of  most  of  the  magistrates  of  all 
ranks  that  year.  It  appears  from  several  circumstances,  that 
he  was  sensible  of  his  approaching  dissolution,  and  made  no 
secret  of  it.  For  when  he  nominated  the  consuls,  he  appointed 
no  one  to  fill  the  ofSce  beyond  the  month  in  which  he  died. 
At  the  last  assembly  of  the  senate  in  which  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance, he  earnestly  exhorted  his  two  sons  to  unity  with 
each  other,  and  with  earnest  entreaties  commended  to  the 
fathers  the  care  of  their  tender  years.  And  in  the  last  cause 
he  heard  from  the  tribunal,  he  repeatedly  declared  in  open 
court,  "That  he  was  now  arrived  at  the  last  stage  of  mortal 
existence  ;"  whOat  all  who  heard  it  shrunk  at  hearing  theatt 
ominous  words. 
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The  violent  death  of  Calignla  afforded  the  Eomans  a  ireih 
ttpportunity  to  tave  asserted  the  Uberty  of  their  country  ;  but 
tee  conspirators  had  concerted  no  plan,  by  which  they  should 
proceed  upon  the  assassination  of  that  tyrant ;  and  the  indeoi- 
gion  of  tie  senate,  in  a  debate  of  two  days,  on  so  sudden  an 
emergeney,  gave  time  to  the  eaprjee  of  the  soldiers  to  interpose 
in  the  settlement  of  the  government.  By  an  accident  the  most 
fortuitous,  a  man  devoid  of  all  pretensions  to  personal  merit,  so 
weak  in  understanding  as  to  be  the  common  sport  of  the  em- 

Eeror's  household,  and  an  object  of  contempt  even  to  hia  own 
indred ;  this  man,  in  the  hour  of  mihtary  insolence,  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  soldiers  as  successor  to  the  £«man  throne.  Not 
yet  in  possession  of  the  public  treasury,  which  perhaps  was 
exhausted,  he  could  cot  immediately  reward  tJie  services  of  hie 
electors  with  a  pecuniary  gratification ;  but  he  promised  them  a 
largess  of  fifteen  thousand  sesterces  a  man,  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  pounds  sterling ;  and  aa  we  meet  with  no  account 
ofanyaubsequentdiscontentsmthe  army,  we  may  justly  concJude 
that  the  promise  was  soon  afl^er  fulfilled.  This  transaction  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  mUitary  despotism,  which,  through  many 
succeeding  ages,  conTuIsed  &e  Eoman  empire. 

Besides  the  iilterpoeition  of  the  soldiers  upon  this  occasion, 
it  appears  that  the  populace  of  Eome  were  extremely  clamorous 
for  the  government  of  a  single  person,  and  for  that  of  Claudius 
in  particular.  This  partiality  for  a  monarchical  government 
proceeded  from  two  causes.  The  commonalty,  from  their  ob- 
scure situation,  were  always  the  least  exposed  to  oppression, 
under  a  tyrannical  prince.  They  had  hkewise  ever  been  re- 
markably (ond  of  stage-plays  and  public  shows,  with  which,  aa 
well  aa  with  scrambles,  end  donations  of  bread  and  other  victuals, 
the  preceding  emperor  had  frequently  gratified  them.  They  had 
therefore  leas  to  fear,  and  more  to  hope,  from  the  government 
of  a  single  person  than  any  other  class  of  Boman  citizens. 
With  regard  tc  the  partialitjr  for  Claudius,  it  may  be  accounted 
for  partly  from  the  low  habits  of  life  to  which  he  had  been  ad- 
dicted, in  consequence  of  which  many  of  them  were  familiarly 
acquainted  with  him  j  and  this  circumstance  likewiae  increased 
their  hope  of  deriving  some  advantage  from  his  accession.  Ex- 
clusive of  all  these  considerations,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
populace  were  instigated  in  favour  of  Claudius  by  the  artifices  of 
Dis  freedmen,  persons  of  mean  extraction,  by  whom  he  was  after- 
wards entirely  governed,  and  who.  upon  such  an  occasion,  would 
exert  their  utmost  efforts  to  procure  his  appointment  to  the 
thron*.    From  the  debate  in  the  senate  having  continued  during 
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#wo  days,  it  wna  evident  that  there  was  still  a  atrong  par^  for 
reBtoring  tte  anpjeat  form  of  gOTernnient.  That  tbey  were  in 
tbe  end  overawed  by  the  claiaour  of  the  muitit-uSe,  is  not 
Borprising,  when  we  consider  that  the  aenate  was  totally  UDpri> 
Tided  with  resources  of  every  kiiid  for  asserting  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  nation  by  arms ;  and  the  eominonalty,  who  inter- 
rupted their  deliberations,  were  the  only  people  by  whose 
assistance  they  ever  could  effect  the  restitution  of  public  freedom. 
To  thia  may  be  added,  that  the  senate,  by  the  total  reduction  of 
their  political  importaace,  ever  since  the  overthrow  of  the  re- 
public, had  lost  both  the  influence  and  authority  which  ttej 
formerly  enjoyed.  The  extreme  cruelly,  likewise,  which  bad 
been  exercised  during  the  last  two  reigns,  aflbrded  a  further 
motire  for  relinquishing  all  attempts  in  favour  of  hberty,  as  they 
might  be  aeverely  revenged  upon  themselves  by  the  aubsequent 
emperor :  and  it  was  a  degree  of  moderation  in  Claudius,  which 
paiiiatea  the  injuatiee  of  hia  cause,  that  he  begaa  liia  government 
with  an  act  of  amnesty  respecting  the  pubhc  transactions  which 
ensued  upon  the  death  of  Caligula. 

Claudius,  at  the  time  of  his  acceaaion,  was  fifty  years  of  age  ; 
and  though  he  had  hitherto  lived  apparently  unambitioua  of 
public  honours,  accompanied  with  great  ostentation,  yet  he  was 
now  seized  with  a  desire  to  enjoy  a  triumph,  Aa  there  existed  no 
war,  in  which  he  might  perform  some  military  Bchie?ement,  hia 
vanity  could  only  be  gratified  by  invading  a  foreign  country, 
where,  contraiy  to  the  advice  contained  in  the  testament  of  Au- 
gustus, he  might  attempt  to  extend  still  further  the  limits  of  the 
empire.  Either  Britain,  therefore,  or  aome  nation  on  the  con- 
tinent, at  a  great  diatanc«  from  the  capital,  became  the  object  of 
Bueh  an  enterprize  j  and  tJie  former  waa  chosen,  not  only  as 
more  convenient,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  maritime  province  of 
Gaul,  but  on  account  of  a  remonstrance  lately  presented  by  the 
Britons  to  the  court  of  Home,  respecting  the  protection  aflbrded 
to  some  persona  of  that  nation,  who  bad  fled  thither  to  elude  the 
laws  of  their  country.  Considering  the  state  of  Britain  at  that 
time,  divided  aa  it  was  into  a  numoer  of  principalities,  amongst 
which  there  was  no  general  confederacy  for  mutual  defence,  and 
where  the  alarm  excited  by  the  invasion  of  Julius  Cseaar, 
Upwards  of  eighty  years  before,  had  long  since  been  forgotten ; 
a  sudden  attempt  upon  the  island  coidd  not  fail  to  be  attended 
with  success.  Accordingly,  an  army  was  sent  over,  under  the 
command  of  Aulus  Plautius,  an  able  general,  who  defeated  the 
Datives  in  several  engagements,  and  penetrated  a  considerable 
way  into  the  country.  Preparations  for  tbe  emperor's  voyage 
SOW  being  made,  Claudiu*  set  sail  from  OstJa^  at  the  mouUi  of 
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the  Tiber ;  but  meetiDg  with  a  violent  Btorm  in  the  MeJiter* 
ranean,  he  laDded  at  MarBeillea,  and  proceeding  thence  to 
Bouloffne  in  Piuard^,  passed  over  into  Britain-  In  what  part  he 
debased,  is  uncertain,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  at  some  place 
on  the  south-east  coast  of  the  island.  He  immediately  received 
the  submission  of  several  British  states,  the  Cantii,  Atrebates, 
Begni,  and  Trinobantes,  who  inhabited  those  parts  ;  and  re- 
turning to  Home,  after  an  absence  of  eix  months,  celebrated 
vitli  ^reat  pomp  the  triumph,  for  which  he  had  undertaken  the 
expedition. 

In  the  interior  parts  of  Britain,  the  natives,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Caractacus,  maintained  an  obstinate  resistance,  and 
little  progreee  was  made  by  the  Koman  arms,  until  Ostoriua 
Scapula  was  sent  over  to  prosecute  the  war.  He  penetrated  into 
the  country  of  the  Silures,  a  warlike  tribe,  who  inhabited  the  banks 
of  the  Severn ;  and  having  defeated  Caractacus  in  a  great  battle, 
made  him  prisoner,  and  sent  him  to  Borne.  The  fame  of  the 
British  prince  bad  by  this  time  spread  over  the  provinces  of 
Gaul  and  Italy ;  and  upon  his  arrival  in  the  Boman  capital,  the 
people  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  behold  him.  The  ceremonial 
of  his  entrance  was  conducted  with  great  solemnity.  On  a  plain 
adjoining  the  lioman  camp,  the  pretorian  troops  were  drawn  up 
in  martial  array ;  the  emperor  and  his  court  took  their  station  in 
front  of  the  lines,  and  behind  them  was  ranged  the  whole  body 
of  the  people.  The  procession  commenced  with  the  different 
trophies  which  bad  been  taken  from  the  Britons  during  the 
progress  of  the  war.  Next  followed  the  brothers  of  the  van- 
quished prince,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  in  chains,  expressing 
by  their  supplicating  looks  and  gestures  the  fears  with  which 
they  were  actuated.  But  not  so  Caractacus  himself.  With  a 
manly  gait  and  an  undaunted  countenance,  he  marched  up  to 
the  tribunal,  where  the  emperor  was  seated,  and  addressed  him 
in  the  following  terms ; — 

"  If  to  my  high  birth  and  distinguished  rank,  I  bad  added  the 
virtues  of  moderation,  Bome  had  neheld  me  rather  a^  a  (riend 
than  a  captive ;  and  you  would  not  have  rejected  an  alliance 
with  a  prince,  descended  from  illustrious  ancestors,  and  govern- 
ing many  nations.  The  reverse  of  my  fortune  to  you  is  glorious, 
and  to  me  humiliating.  I  had  arms,  and  men,  and  horses ;  I 
possessed  extraordinarv  riches ;  and  can  it  be  any  wonder  tliat  I 
was  unwilling  to  lose  ttiem  f  Because  Borne  aspires  to  universal 
dominion,  must  men  therefore  implicitly  resign  themselves  to 
■abjection  P  I  opposed  for  a  long  time  the  progress  of  your 
Anns,  and  had  I  acted  otherwise,  wonld  either  vou  have  had  the 
glory  of  coaquoBt,  or  I  of  k  brave  resistance  P    t  am  now  in  your 
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power:  if  you  are  determined  to  take  revenge,  tny  ftte  will  boob 
be  forgotten,  and  you  will  derive  no  honour  from  the  transaction. 
Pref  erve  my  life,  and  I  shall  remain  to  the  latest  ages  a  monn- 
Bent  of  your  clemency." 

Immediately  upon  this  speech,  Claudias  granted  him  hia 
liberty,  as  Be  did  likewise  to  tlie  other  royal  captives.  They  all 
returned  their  thanks  in  a  manner  the  most  grateful  to  the  em< 
peror ;  and  aa  soon  as  their  chains  were  taken  off,  walking  to- 
wards Agrippina,  who  sat  upon  a  benrh  at  a  littie  distance,  they 
repeated  to  her  tie  same  fervent  deciarations  of  gratitude  and 
esteem. 

HistoiT  has  pfeserved  no  account  of  Caractacus  after  this 
' ;  but  it  is  probable,  that  he  returned  in  a  short  time  ti 
n  country,  where  his  former  valour,  and  the  magnanimit; 


fortunes. 

The  most  extraordinary  character  in  the  present  reign  was  hat 
of  Valeria  Messalina,  the  daughter  of  \aierin8  Messala  Bar- 
batus.  She  was  married  to  Claudius,  and  had  by  him  a  son  and 
a  daughter.  To  cruelty  in  the  prosecution  of  her  purposes,  sho 
added  the  most  abandoned  incontinence.  Kot  confining  her 
licentiousneBS  within  the  limits  of  the  palace,  where  she  committed 
the  most  shameful  excesses,  she  prostituted  her  person  in  the  com- 
— n  stews,  and  even  in  the  public  streets  of  the  capital.  As  if  her 


procure  bis  company  entirely  to  herself.  Not  contented  with  this 
mdulgence  to  her  criminal  passion,  she  next  persuaded  him  to 
marry  her ;  and  during  an,  excursion  which  the  emperor  made  to 
Ofltia,  the  ceremony  of  marriage  was  actually  performed  between 
them.  The  occasion  waa  celebrated  with  a  magnificent  supper, 
to  which  she  invited  a  large  company  ;  and  lest  the  whole  should 
be  regarded  as  a  frolic,  not  meant  to  be  consummated,  the  adul- 
terous parties  ascended  the  nuptial  couch  iu  the  presence  of  tho 
astonished  spectators.  Great  aa  was  the  facility  of  Claudius's 
temper  in  respect  of  her  former  behaviour,  he  could  not  overlook 
BO  flagrant  a  violation  both  of  public  decency  and  the  laws  of  the 
country.  Silius  was  condemned  to  death  for  the  adultery  which 
he  had  perpetrated  with  reluctance ;  and  Messalina  was  ordered 
into  the  emperor's  presence,  to  answer  for  her  conduct.  Terror 
now  operating  upon  her  mind  in  conjunction  with  remorse,  sh» 
could  not  summon  the  resolution  to  support  such  an  interview^ 
but  retired  into  the  gardens  of  Lucullus,  there  to  indulge  at  last 
the  compunction  which  she  felt  for  her  crimes,  and  to  meditate 
the  entreaties  by  whiuh  she  should  endeavour  to  soothe  the  iw 
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aeatment  of  her  iH'sband.  In  iLe  extremity  of  her  difrtreBS,  shs. 
attempted  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  herseli^  but  her  courage  wm 
not  equal  to  tbe  pmergency.  Her  mother,  Lepida,  who  had  not 
■poien  with  her  for  some  years  before,  was  present  upon  tlie 
occasion,  and  urf^^d  her  to  the  act  which  alone  conld  pat  a  period 
to  her  infamy  and  wretchedness.  Again  she  made  an  effort,  but 
again  her  reaolution  abandoned  her;  when  a  tribune  burst  into 
the  gardens,  and  plunging  his  sword  into  her  body,  she  instantly 
expired.  Thus  perished  a  woman,  the  scandal  of  whose  lewdness 
resounded  throughout  the  empire,  andof  whom  a  great  satirist, 
then  living,  has  said,  perhaps  without  a  hyperbole, 

Et  tassala  vMs,  necdum  satiala,  recesait. — JuBenal,  Sat.  VI. 

Tt  has  been  already  obserred,  that  Ckndius  was  entirely  go- 
verned by  his  freedmea;  a  class  of  retainers  which  enjoyed  a 
great  share  of  favour  and  confidence  with  their  patrons  m  those 
times.  They  had  before  been  the  slaves  of  their  masters,  and 
bad  obtained  their  freedom  as  a  reward  for  their  faithful  and 
attentive  services.  Of  the  esteem  in  which  they  were  often 
held,  we  meet  with  an  instance  in  Tiro,  the  freedman  of  Cicero, 
to  whom  that  illastrious  £oman  addresses  several  epistles,  written 
in  the  most  familiar  and  afiectionate  strain  of  friendship.  As  it 
was  (Jommott  for  them  to  be  taught  the  more  useful  parts  of 
education  in  the  families  of  their  masters,  they  were  usually  welt 
qualified  for  the  management  of  domestie  concerns,  and  might 
eren  be  competent  to  the  superior  depai'tments  of  the  state,  espe- 
sially  in  those  times  when  negotiations  and  treaties  with  foreign 
princes  seldom  or  never  occurred  ;  and  in  arbitrary  governments, 
where  public  affairs  were  directed  more  by  the  wu!  of  the  sove- 
reign or  his  ministers,  than  br  refined  suggestions  of  policy. 

From  the  character  generally  given  of  Claudius  before  his  ele- 
Tation  to  the  throne,  we  should  not  readily  imagine  that  he  was 
endowed  with  any  taste  for  literary  composition ;  yet  he  seems 
to  have  exclusively  enjoyed  this  distinction  durmg  his  own 
reign,  in  which  learning  was  at  a  low  ebb.  Besides  history, 
Suetonius  informs  us  that  he  wrote  a  Defence  of  Cicero  against 
the  Charges  of  Asinius  Gallus.  This  appears  to  be  the  only 
tribute  of  esteem  or  approbation  paid  to  the  character  of  Cicero, 
from  the  time  of  Livy  the  historian,  to  the  extinction  of  the  race 
of  the  Cssars.  Asinius  Gallus  was  the  son  of  Asinius  Follio, 
the  orator.  Marrying  Vipsania  after  she  had  been  divorced  by 
Tiberius,  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  that  emperor,  and  died 
of  famine,  either  voluntarily,  or  bv  order  of  the  tyrant.  Ho 
wiot«  a  comparison  between  his  rather  and  Cicero,  in  which, 
with  more  filial  partiality  than  justice,  he  gave  the  preference  t9 
the  former. 
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I.  Two  celebrated  families,  the  Calrini  and  .^Inobarbi,  sprung 
from  the  race  of  the  Domitii,  The  ^nobarbi  derive  both  their 
extraction  and  their  cognomen  from  one  Lucius  Domitius,  of 
whom  we  baye  this  tradition : — As  he  woa  returning  out  o^ 
the  countrj;  to  Itome,  ho  was  met  by  two  young  men  of  a  moa 
august  appearance,  who  desired  him  to  announce  to  the  smiata 
and  people  a  victory,  of  which  no  certain  intelligence  had  yet 
reached  the  city.  To  prove  that  they  were  more  than  mortals, 
they  stroked  his  cheeks,  and  thus  changed  his  hair,  which 
was  black,  to  a  bright  colour,  resembling  that  of  brass ;  which 
mark  of  distinction  descended  to  hia  posterity,  for  they  bad 
geaerally  red  beards.  This  family  bad  the  honour  of  seven 
consulships,'  one  triumph,*  and  two  censorships;'  and  being 
admitted  into  tbo  patrician  order,  they  continued  the  use  of 
the  same  cognomen,  with  no  other  prtenomina*  than  those  of 
CneiuB  and  Lucius.  These,  however,  they  assumed  with  sin- 
gular irregularity ;  three  persons  in  succession  sometimes  ad- 
hering to  one  of  them,  and  then  they  were  changed  attemateiy. 
For  the  first,  second,  and  third  of  the  .lEnobarbi  had  the  pr«e- 
nomcn  of  Lucius,  and  again  the  three  following,  successively, 
that  of  Cneius,  wbile  those  who  came  after  were  called,  by  tuma, 
one,  Lucius,  and  the  other,  Cneius.  It  appears  to  me  proper 
to  give  a  short  account  of  several  of  tbe  family,  to  show  that 
Nexo  BO  far  degenerated  from  the  noble  qualities  of  bis  ances- 
tors, that  he  retained  only  their  vices;  as  if  those  alone  had 
been  transmitted  to  bim  by  hia  descent. 

II.  To  begin,  therefore,  at  a  remote  period,  his  great^rand- 
fiitber's  graudfaiher,  Cnoiua  Domitius,  when  ho  was  tribune  of 
the  people,  being  offended  with  the  high  priests  for  electing 
anotiier  than  hiiiBelf  in  the  room  of  his  father,  obtained  the 

1  A.U.C.  593,  632,  656,  660,  700,  722,  785. 

»  A,ii.o.  632.  »  *,u.c.  639,  663. 

*  For  the  dislinction  between  the  pnmomtn  and  mgTtotnen,  sw  note,  |b 
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trtimfeFof  the  right  of  election  from  the  colleges  of  the  priestB 
to  the  people.  In.  hia  consulship,'  liaving  conquered  the  AUo- 
brogea  and  the  Arvemi,'  ho  made  a  progress  through  the  pro- 
vince, mounted  upon  an  elephant,  with  a  body  of  aoldierg 
attending  him,  in  a  sort  of  triumphsl  pomp.  Of  this  person 
the  orator  Licinius  Crassus  said,  "  It  was  no  wonder  he  had 
a  brazen  beard,  who  had  a  face  of  iron,  and  a  heart  of  lead.'' 
Hia  son,  during  his  prtetflrship,'  proposed  that  Cneiua  Ctesar, 
upon  the  espiration  of  his  consulship,  should  be  called  to 
account  be&re  the  senate  for  his  adiuinistratioa  of  that  office, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  contrary  both  to  the  omens  and  ths 
laws.  Afterwards,  when  he  was  consul  himself,*  he  tried  to 
deprive  Cneius  of  the  command  of  the  army,  and  having  been, 
by  intrigue  and  cabal,  appointed  his  sucessor,  be  was  made 
prisoner  at  Corsinium,  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war.  iPBeing 
Bet  at  liberty,  he  went  to  Marseilles,  which  was  then  beweged; 
where  having,  by  his  presence,  animated  the  people  to  hold 
out,  be  suddenly  deserted  them,  and  at  last  was  slain  in  the 
battle  of  Pharsaiia.  He  was  a  man  of  little  constancy,  and  of 
a  enllen  temper.  In  despair  of  his  fortunes,  he  had  recourse 
to  poison,  but  was  so  terrified  at  the  thoughts  of  death,  that, 
immediately  repenting,  he  took  a  vomit  to  throw  it  up  agaia, 
and  gave  freedom  to  his  physician  for  having,  with  great  pru- 
dence and  wisdom,  given  him  only  a  gentle  dose  of  the  poison. 
"When  Cneius  Pompey  was  consulting  with  his  Mends  in  what 
manjier  he  should  conduct  himself  towards  those  who  were 
neuter  and  took  no  part  in  the  contest,  he  was  the  only  one 
who  proposed  that  they  should  be  treated  as  enemies. 

III.  He  left  a  son,  who  was,  without  doubt,  the  best  of  the 
femily.  By  the  Pedian  law,  ho  was  condemned,  although 
innocent,  amongst  others  who  were  concerned  in  the  death  of 
Ctesar.*  Upon  this,  he  went  over  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  his 
near  relations ;  and,  after  their  death,  not  only  kept  together 
lie  fleet,  the  command  of  which  had  been  given  him  some  time 
before,  but  even  increased  it.  At  last,  when  the  party  had 
everywhere  been  defeated,  be  voluntarily  surrendered  it  to 
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Mark  Antony;  considering  it  as  a  piece  of  Beirice  foi  which 
the  latter  owed  him  no  small  ohligations.  Of  all  tioso  who  ' 
were  condemned  by  the  law  above -mentioned,  he  was  the  only 
man  who  wsa  restored  to  hia  country,  and  filled  the  highest 
ofSccs.  When  the  ciril  war  again  broke  out,  he  was  appointed 
lieutenant  under  the  same  Antony,  and  offered  tiie  chief 
command  by  those  who  were  ashamed  of  Cleopatra ;  but  not 
daring,  on  account  of  a  sudden  indisposition  with  which  ho 
was  E«ized,  either  to  accept  or  reftise  it,  he  went  over  to 
Augustus,'  and  died  a  few  diys  after,  not  without  an  aspersiMi 
cast  upon  hia  memory.  For  Antony  gave  out,  that  he  was 
induced  to  change  sides  by  his  impatience  to  be  with  his  mis- 
tresa,  Serrilia  Nais.' 

IV.  This  Cneius  had  a  son,  named  Domitius,  who  was  after- 
wards well  known  as  the  nominal  purchaser  of  the  family  pro. 
perty  left  by  Augustus's  will  ;^  and  no  less  famous  m  his  youth 
for  liis  dexterity  in  chariot-driving,  than  he  was  afterwards  ' 
for  the  triumphal  ornaments  which  he  obtained  in  the  German 
war.  But  ho  was  a  man  of  great  arrogance,  prodigality,  and 
cruelty.  When  he  was  sedile,  he  obliged  Xucius  Planeus,  tho 
censor,  to  give  him  the  way  ;  and  in  his  prietorship,  and  con- 
sulship, he  made  Boman  knights  and  married  women  act  on 
the  stage.  He  gave  hunts  of  wild  beasts,  both  in  the  Circna 
and  in  all  the  wards  of  the  city  ;  as  also  a  show  of  gladiators ; 
but  with  such  barbarity,  that  Augustus,  after  privately  repri- 
manding him,  to  no  purpose,  was  obliged  to  restrain  him  by  a 

•public  edict. 

V.  By  the  elder  Antoma  he  had  Nero's  father,  a  man  of 
eieerable  chw^cter  in  every  part  of  his  life.  During  his 
attendance  upon  Caius  Csesar  in  the  East,  he  killed  a  treed- 
man  of  his  own,  for  refusing  to  drink  as  much  as  he  ordered 
him.  Being  dismissed  for  this  from  Ctesar'a  society,  he  did 
not  mend  his  habits ;  for,  in  a  village  upon  tho  Appiau  road; 
be  suddenly  whipped  his  hoises,  and  drove  his  chariot,  on  pur^ 

'  A.U.C-  723, 

'  Ntus  aeeios  to  have  been  s  Freednoman,  vrbo  had  beea  allowed  to 
■dept  tho  family  name  of  her  master. 

'  By  one  of  those  fictions  of  law,  which  have  abounded  in  all  systeDU  , 
of  >uri(pnid«nce,  a  nominal  aii«nation  of  hia  propertj  ""as  made  in  the 
tMtator's  life-time. 
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poae,  over  a  poor  boy,  crushtiig  him  to  pieces.  At  Borne,  ha 
■truck  out  the  eye  of  a  Eomon  knight  in  the  Forum,  only  for 
Bome  free  language  in  a  dispute  between  tbem.  He  'was  like- 
wise  BO  fraudulent,  that  he  not  only  cheated  some  silversmiths' 
of  the  price  of  goods  he  had  hoaght  of  (bem,  but,  during  his 
prsetorship,  defrauded  the  owners  of  chariots  in  the  Circensian 
games  of  the  prizes  due  to  them  for  their  victory.  His  eister, 
jeering  him.  for  ths  complaints  made  by  the  leaders  of 
the  several  parties,  he  agreed  to  sanction  a  law,  "  That,  fiir 
the  fiiture,  the  prizes  Hhould  be  immediately  paid."  A  Uttle 
before  the  death  of  Tiberius,  he  was  prosecuted  for  treason, 
adulteries,  and  incest  with  his  sister  Lepida,  hut  escaped  in 
the  timely  change  of  affairs,  and  died  of  a  dropsy,  at  Pyrgi ;' 
leaving  behind  him  his  son,  Nero,  whom  he  had  by  Agrippina, 
the  daughter  of  Germanicus. 

"VT.  Ifero  was  bom  at  Antinm,  nine  months  after  the  death 
of  Tiberius,'  upon  the  eighteenth  of  the  calends  of  January 
[15th  December],  just  as  the  snn  rose,  so  that  its  beams 
touched  him  before  they  could  well  reach  the  earth.  While 
many  fearful  conjectures,  in  respect  to  his  future  fortune, 
were  formed  by  different  persons,  from  the  circumstances  of 
his  nativity,  a  saying  of  his  father,  Domiiius,  was  regarded  as 
an  ill  presage,  who  told  his  friends  who  were  congratulating 
him  upon  the  occasion,  "  That  nothing  but  what  was  detests 
able,  and  pernicious  to  the  public,  could  ever  be  produced  of 
him  and  Agrippina,"  Another  manifest  prognostic  of  his 
future  infelicity  occurred  upon  bis  lustration  day.'  Tor  Caiua 
Csesar  being  requested  by  his  sister  to  give  the  child  what 
name  he  thought  proper— looking  at  his  unole,  Claudius,  who 

1  The  suggestion  ofTered  (note,  p.  1  S3),  that  the  Argentarii.  like  the  gold- 
■mitha  of  the  middle  ages,  cambined  the  businets  of  bankers,  or  money 
changen,  nith  dealings  in  gold  and  silver  plate,  is  confirmed  by  tbii 
passage.  It  does  not,  hoveier,  appear  that  thej  ivere  artificers  of  the 
predom  metals,  though  thej  dealt  in  old  and  current  coins,  ecujptured 
veueli,  gems,  and  precious  stones. 

'  P;rgi  nas  a  town  of  the  ancient  Gtrnria,  near  AntiuiQ,  on  the  sea- 
coatt,  but  it  has  long  been  destroyed.  '  A.O.C.  791 ;  i.n,  39. 

'  The  purification,  and  giving  the  name,  took  place,  among  the  Romans, 
In  the  caie  of  boys,  od  the  ninth,  and  of  giru,  oD  the  tenth  jay.  Tli« 
cuitam*  of  tli4  Jndaical  lav  vete  limilar.  See  Matt  i.  69— G3  Luktl^ 
21.  S3. 
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■flerwaida,  when  emperor,  adopted  Nero,  he  gave  his :  and  thii 
not  seriously,  but  only  in  jeat ;  Agrippina  treating  it  with  con- 
tempt, because  Claudius  at  IJiat  time  was  a  mere  laughing- 
Block  at  the  palace.     He  lost  his  fetter  when  he  waa  three 

Crs  old,  being  left  heir  to  a  third  part  of  his  estate  ;  of  which 
never  got  posseBsion,  the  whole  being  seized  by  hia  co-heir, 
Caius.  His  mother  being  soon  after  banished,  he  lived  with. 
his  aunt  Lepida,  in  a  very  neceseitous  condition,  under  the 
eare  of  two  tutors,  a  dancing-master  and  a  barber.  After 
Claudius  came  to  the  empire,  he  not  only  recovered  his  father's 
estate,  but  was  enriched  with  the  additional  inheritance  of  that 
of  hia  step-father,  Crispus  Passienus.  Upon  his  mother's  re- 
call from  banishment,  he  was  advanced  to  such  fevour,  through 
Hero's  powerful  interest  with  the  emperor,  that  it  was  re- 
ported, assassins  were  employed  by  Messalina,  Claudius's  wife, 
to  strangle  him,  as  Britannicus's  rival,  whilst  he  was  taking  hia 
noon-day  repose.  In  addition  to  the  sfory,  it  was  said  that 
they  were  fnghtened  by  a  serpent,  which  crept  from  under  his 
cushion,  and  ran  away.  The  tale  was  occasioned  by  finding 
on  hia  couch,  near  the  pillow,  the  skin  of  a  snaka,  which,  by 
his  mother's  order,  he  wore  for  some  time  upon  hia  right  arm, 
inclosed  in  a  bracelet  of  gold.  This  amulet,  at  last,  he  laid 
aside,  from  aversion  to  her  memory ;  but  he  sought  for  it  again, 
in  vain,  iu  the  time  of  his  extremity. 

Til.  When  he  was  yet  a  mere  boy,  before  he  arrived  at  the 
age  of  puberty,  during  the  celebration  of  the  Circensian  games,' 
he  performed  his  part  in  the  Trojan  play  with  a  degree  of  firm- 
ness which  gained  him  great  applause.  ^Jn  the  eleventh  year 
of  hia  age,  he  was  adopted  by  Claudius,  and  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  AnnceuB  ijeneca,'  who  had  been  made  a  senater.  It 
is  said,  that  Seneca  dreamt  the  night  after,  that  ho  was  giving 
a  lesson  to  Caius  Ciesar,'  Nero  soon  verified  his  dream,  betray- 
ing the  cruelty  of  his  disposition  in  every  way  he  oonldTJ  For 
he  attempted  te  persuade  his  father  that  his  brother,  £ntan- 
nicus,  was  nothing  but  a  changeling,  because  the  latter  had 

'  A.O.O.  806. 

1  Seneca,  the  celebrated  philOBOpbical  writer,  hid  been  releBsed  boa 
eiLe  in  Conica,  abortly  before  the  death  of  Tiberius  He  afterwardi  fell 
•  aacriflce  to  the  Jetilousjr  and  crueltjr  of  his  farmer  pupil,  Nen, 

'Calignla. 
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sainted  him,  notwithstaiiding  his  adoption,  hy  the  name  ot 
.  .^Inoharhus,  as  usual.  When  his  aunt,  Lepida,  was  brought  to 
trial,  he  appeared  in  court  as  a  witiieBB  against  her,  to  gratify 
his  motlier,  who  persecuted  the  accused.  On  his  iatroduction 
into  the  Forum,  at  the  age  of  manhood,  he  gave  a  largese  to 
the  people  and  a  donative  to  the  soldiers  :  for  the  pretorian 
cohorts,  he  appointed  a  solemn  procession  under  arms,  and 
marched  at  the  head  of  them  with  a  shield  in  his  hand ;  after 
.■which  he  went  to  return  thanks  to  his  father  in  the  senate. 
Before  Claudius,  likewise,  at  the  time  he  was  consul,  he  mada 
a  speech  for  the  Bolognese,  in  Latin,  and  for  the  Rhodians  and 
people  of  Ilium,  in  Greek.  Ho  had  the  jurisdiction  of  prtefect 
of  the  city,  for  the  first  time,  during  the  Latin  festiTol ; 
.during  which  the  most  celehrated  advocates  brought  before  him, 
not  short  and  trifiing  causes,  as  is  usual  in  that  case,  but  tiials 
of  importance,  notwithstanding  they  had  instructions  irom 
Claudius  himself  to  the  contrary.  Soon  afterwards,  he  married 
Octavia,  and  exhibited  the  Circensian  games,  and  hunting  of 
wild  beasts,  in  honour  of  Ciaiidius. 

Vm.  He  was  seventeen  years  of  age  at  the  death  of  that 
prince,'  and  as  soon  as  that  event  was  made  pubHc,  he  went 
out  to  the  cohort  on  guard  between  the  hours  of  six  and 
'seven ;  for  the  omens  were  so  disastrous,  that  no  earlier  time 
of  the  day  was  judged  proper.  On  the  steps  before  the  palace 
gate,  he  was  unanimously  saluted  by  the  soldiers  as  their  em- 
peror, and  then  carried  in  a  litter  to  the  camp ;  thence,  after 
.making  a  short  speech  to  the  troops,  into  the  senate-house, 
where  he  continued  until  the  evening ;  of  all  the  immense 
honours  which  were  heaped  upon  him,  refusing  none  but  the 
title  of  Paxhee  OS  HIS  Countht,  on  account  of  his  youth. 

IX.  He  began  his  reign  with  an  ostentation  of  dutiful  re- 
gard to  the  memory  of  Claudius,  whom  he  buried  with  the 
.utmost  pomp  and  magnificence,  pronouncing  the  funeral  ora- 
tion himself,  and  then  had  him  enrolled  amongst  the  gods. 
He  paid  likewise  the  highest  honours  to  the  memory  of  his 
father  Bomitius,  He  left  the  management  of  affairs,  both 
public  and  privat*,  to  his  mother.  The  word  whioh  he  gave 
the  first  day  of  his  reign  to  the  tribune  on  guard,  was,  "  The 
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Best  01  Mothers,"  and  afterwards  he  frcquently  appeared  with 
■  her  in  Uid  streets  of  Eome  in  her  litter.  He  settled  a  co- 
lony at  Antium,  in  which  he  placed  the  Teteran  soldierB  be- 
longing to  the  guards ;  and  obliged  several  of  the  richest 
centurions  of  the  first  rank  to  transfer  their  residence  to  that 
plac« ;  where  he  likewise  made  a  noble  harbour  at  a  prodigious 
expense.' 

X.  To  establish  still  further  hia  character,  he  declared, 
"that  he  designed  to  govern  according  to  the  model  of 
Augustus ;"  aud  omitted  no  opportunity  of  showing  his  gene- 
rosity, clemency,  and  complaisance.  The  more  burthensonae 
taxes  he  either  entirely  took  off,  or  diminished.  The  rewards 
appointed  for  informers  by  the  Papian  law,  he  reduced  te  a 
fourth  part,  and  diHtributed  to  the  people  four  hundred  ses- 
terces a  man.  To  the  noblest  of  the  senators  who  were  much 
reduced  in  their  circumstances,  he  granted  annual  allowances, 
in  Home  cases  as  much  as  five  hundred  thousand  sesterces ;  and 
to  the  pretorian  cohorts  a  monthly  allowance  of  com  gratis. 
When  called  upon  to  subscribe  the  sentence,  according  to  cus- 
tflm,  of  a  criminal  condemned  to  die,  "  I  wish,"  said  he,  "  I 
had  neyer  learnt  to  rood  and  write."  He  continually  Saluted 
people  of  the  several  orders  by  name,  without  a  prompter. 
"When  the  senate  returned  bim  their  thanks  for  his  good  go- 
vernment, he  replied  to  them,  "  It  will  be  time  enough  to  do 
BO  when  1  shall  have  deserved  it."  He  admitted  the  common 
people  to  see  him  perform  his  exercises  in  the  Campus  Martins, 
He  frequently  declaimed  in  public,  and  recited  verses  of  hia 
own  composing,  not  only  at  home,  but  in  the  theatre ;  so  much 
to  the  joy  of  all  the  people,  that  public  prayers  ■were  appointed 
to  be  put  up  to  the  gods  upon  that  account ;  and  the  verses 
which  had  been  publicly  read,  were,  after  being  written  in 
gold  letters,  consecrated  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 

I  Antiutn.  the  birth-place  of  Neto,  an  ancient  citj  of  the  Volscians, 
llood  on  B  rocky  promontory  of  the  coast,  now  called  Capo  d'  Anzo,  nbout 
thirty-dght  miles  from  Home.  Though  always  a  place  of  some  narai 
baportance,  it  was  indebted  to  Xero  (or  its  noble  harbour.  Tbe  ruing  of 
tiie  moles  yet  remain  t  and  there  are  TEstiges  of  the  temples  and  Tillai  of 
the  Uiwn,  which  was  the  resort  of  the  neslthy  itomans.  it  being  a  moat 
delightful  winter  leiidence.  Tbe  Apollo  Belridere  «ai  discovered  unoog 
thfue  ruin«. 
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XI.  He  preacnfed  the  people  with  a  great  number  and  variety 
of  spectacles,  as  the  Juvenal  and  Circenaian  games,  stage-plajB, 
and  an  exhibition  of  gladiators.  In  the  Juvenal,  he  even  ad- 
mitted senators  and  aged  matrons  to  perform  parts.  In  the 
Circenaian  games,  he  assigned  the  equestrian  order  seats  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  had  races  performed  by  cha- 
riots drawn  each  by  four  camels.  In  the  games  which  he  in- 
stituted for  the  eternal  duration  of  the  empire,  and  therefore 
ordered  to  be  called  Maximi,  many  of  the  aenatflrian  and  eques- 
trian order,  of  both  sexes,  performed.  A  distinguislied  Eomaa 
knight  descended  on  the  stage  by  a  rope,  mounted  on  an  ele- 
phant, A  Koman  play,  likewise,  composed  by  Afranius,  was 
brought  upon  the  stage.  It  was  entitled,  "  The  Fire ;"  and  in 
it  the  performers  were  allowed  to  carry  off,  and  to  keep  to 
themselves,  the  furniture  of  the  house,  which,  as  the  plot  of 
the  play  required,  was  burnt  down  in  the  theatre.  Every  day 
during  the  solemnity,  many  thousand  articles  of  all  descrip- 
tions were  thrown  amongst  the  people  to  scramble  for ;  such 
an  fowls  of  different  kinds,  tickets  for  com,  clothes,  gold,  sil- 
ver, gems,  pearls,  pictures,  slaves,  beasts  of  burden,  wild 
beasta  that  had  been  tamed ;  at  last,  ships,  lots  of  houses,  and 
lands,  were  offered  as  prizes  in  a  lottery, 

XII.  TheBogaraeshebeheldfromthe  front  of  the  proscenium. 
In  the  show  of  gladiators,  which  he  exhibited  ia  a  wooden  am- 
phitheatre, built  within  a  year  ia  the  district  of  the  Campus 
Martius,'  he  ordered  that  none  should  be  slain,  not  even  the 
condemned  criminals  employed  in  the  combats.  He  secured 
four  hundred  senators,  and  six  hundred  Roman  knights,  amongst 
whom  were  some  of  uabrokea  fortunes  and  unblemished  re- 
putation, to  act  as  gladiators.  Prom  the  same  orders,  he  en- 
gaged persona  to  encounter  wild  beasts,  and  for  various  other 
Bervices  in  the  theatre.  He  presented  the  public  with  the 
representafdoa  of  a  naval  fight,  upon  sea-water,  with  hugo 
firfies ewimming  in  it;  as  also  with  the  Pyrrhio  dance,  per- 
formed by  certain  youths,  to  each  of  whom,  after  the  perform- 
ance was  over,  he  granted  the  freedom  of  Home.  During 
this  diversion,  a  bull  covered  FasiphaS,  concealed  within  a 
vooden  statue  of  a  cow,  aa  many  of  the  spectators  believed. 
loaroH,  upon  his  first  attempt  to  fly,  fell  on  the  stage  close  to 
'  A.U.O.  aw. 
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the  emperor's  pavilion,  and  bcBpattered  him  w  th  blood. 
For  he  very  seldom  presided  in  the  games,  but  uatd  to  view 
Uicm  reclining  on  a  couch,  at  first  through  some  naiTOw  aper- 
tures, hut  afterwards  with  the  Podium'  quite  open.  He  was 
the  first  who  iiMitituted,'  in  imitation  of  the  Oreeks,  a  trial 
of  skill  in  the  three  several  exercises  of  music,  wrestling,  and 
horae-raeing,  U>  be  performed  at  Eome  every  five  years,  and 
which  he  called  Neronia.  "Upon  the  dedication  of  his  bath' 
and  gymnasium,  he  fumishod  the  senate  and  the  equestrian 
order  with  oil.  He  appointed  as  judges  of  the  trial  men  of 
consular  rank,  chosen  by  lot,  who  sat  with  the  prietors.  At 
this  time  he  went  down  int«  the  orchestra  amongst  the  sena- 
tors, and  received  the  crown  for  the  best  performance  in  Latin 
prose  and  verse,  for  which  several  persons  of  the  greatest 
merit  contended,  but  they  imauimoualy  yielded  to  him.  The 
crown  for  the  best  performer  on  the  harp,  being  likowiso 
awarded  to  him  by  the  judges,  he  devoutly  saluted  it,  and  or- 
dered it  to  be  carried  to  the  statue  of  Augustus.  In  the 
gymnastic  exercises,  which  he  presented  in  the  Septa,  whUo 
thoy  were  preparing  the  great  sacrifice  of  an  ox,  he  shaved 
his  beard  for  the  first  time,*  and  putting  it  up  in  a  casket 
of  gold  studded  with  pearls  of  great  price,  consecrated  it  to 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,     He  invited  the  Vestal  Virgins  ta  see  the 

'  The  Podiwm  w»s  part  of  the  amphitheatre,  near  the  orchestra,  allotted 
to  the  senators,  and  the  anibasaadors  of  foreign  natioas  ;  and  where  who 
vins  the  seat  of  the  empeioi,  of  tlie  person  who  exhihited  the  gamea,  and 
of  the  Vestal  Virgins.  It  projected  over  the  vrall  which  surrounded  the 
area  of  the  amphitheatrfi,  and  was  raised  between  twehe  and  fifteen  feet 
above  it ;  swured  with  a  breast-work  or  parapet  ag^st  the  irruption  of 
wild  beasts. 

2  A.U.C.  B13. 

'  The  baths  of  Nero  stood  to  the  west  of  the  Pantheon,  They  were, 
probably,  incorporated  with  those  afterwards  constructed  b;  Alexander 
Severns  ;  but  no  vestige  of  them  remains.  That  the  former  were  magnifi- 
cent, we  may  infer  from  the  verses  of  Martial  i 

Quid  Nerone  pejna  .' 

Quid  thermis  mehus  Ncronianis. — B.  vii.  ch.  34. 

Whatworae  than  Nero? 

What  better  than  hit  baths  P 

*  Among  the  Romans,  the  time  at  which  young  men  lirat  shavad  tha 

betnl  waa  marked  with  particular  ceremony.     It  wai  usually  In  tlieit 

tnenty-fint  year,  but  the  period  varied.    Caligula  (c.  I.)  Srst  sbaTld  It 

twenty  (  Angustua  at  twenty-fire. 
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wreadera  perform,  beeauBe,  at  Olympia,  the  priestesses  o( 
Ceres  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  witnesHing  that  exhibition. 

XIII.  Amongst  the  spectacles  presented  by  him,  the  solemn 
entrance  of  Tiridates'  into  the  city  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 
This  personage,  who  was  king  of  Armenia,  he  invited  to 
Home  by  very  liberal  promises.  But  being  prevented  by  im- 
fevourable  weather  fi^m  showing  him  to  the  people  upon  the 

■day  fixed  by  proelamatioa,  he  took  the  first  opportunity  which 
ocenrred ;  several  cohorts  being  drawn  up  under  arms,  about 
the  temples  in  the  forum,  while  he  was  seated  on  a  curule 
chair  on  the  rostra,  in  a  triumphal  dress,  amidst  the  military 
standards  and  ensigns.  Upon  Tiridates  advancing  towards 
him,  on  a  stage  made  shelving  for  the  purpose,  he  permitted 
him  to  throw  himself  at  his  feet,  but  quickly  raised  him  with 
his  right  hand,  and  kissed  him.  The  emjieror  then,  at  the 
king's  request,  took  the  turbaa  fVom  his  head,  and  replaced  it 
by  a  crown,  whilst  a  person  of  pretorian  rank  proclaimed  in 
Latin  the  words  in  which  the  prince  addressed  the  emperor  as 
a  suppliant.  After  this  ceremony,  the  king  was  conducted  to 
the  theatre,  where,  after  renewing  his  obeisance,  Nero  seated 
him  on  his  right  hand.  Being  then  greeted  by  universal  ac- 
clamation with  the  title  of  Emperor,  and  sending  his  laurel 
crown  to  the  Capitol,  Kero  shut  the  temple  of  tie  two-laced 
JauUB,  as  though  there  now  existed  no  war  throughout  the 
Koman  empire. 

XIV.  He  filled  the  eonaulship  four  times  :'  the  first  for  two 
months,  the  second  and  last  for  six,  and  the  third  for  four; 
the  two  intermediate  ones  he  held  successively,  but  the  others 
after  an  interval  of  some  years  between  them. 

XV.  In  the  administration  of  justice,  he  scarcely  ever  gave 
nia  decision  on  the  pleadings  before  the  next  day,  and  then 
in  writing.  His  manner  of  hearing  causes  was  not  te  allow 
any  adjournment,  but  to  dispatch  them  in  order  as  they  stood. 
When  he  withdrew  to  consult  his  assessors,  he  did  not  debate 
the  matter  openly  with  them  ;  but  silently  and  privately  read- 
ing over  their  opinions,  which  they  gave  separately  in  writing, 

'  i.v.c.  819.    See  aflemudi,  c.  iii. 
■  1.V.C,  80S.  810.  Bll.  813. 
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be  proaonnced  sentence  from  the  tribunal  aocording  to  hij 
own  view  of  the  case,  as  if  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  majority. 
For  a  long  time  he  would  not  admit  the  eons  of  freedmen  into 
the  senate ;  and  those  who  had  been  admitted  by  former 
princes,  he  excluded  from  all  public  office.  To  anpemumeraty 
candidates  he  gave  command  in  the  legions,  to  comfort  them 
under  the  delay  of  their  hopes.  The  consulship  he  commonly 
conferred  for  six  months ;  and  one  of  tlio  two  consuls  dying 
a  little  before  the  first  of  January,  ho  substituted  no  one  in 
his  place ;  disliking  what  had  been  formerly  done  for  Caninius 
Eebilus  on  such  an  oeeasion,  who  was  consul  for  one  day  only. 
He  allowed  the  triumphal  honours  only  to  those  who  were  of 
qutestorian  rank,  and  lo  some  of  the  equestrian  order;  and 
bestowed  them,  without  regard  to  military  service.  And  in- 
stead of  the  qusestors,  whose  office  it  properly  was,  be  fre- 
quently ordered  that  the  addresaes,  which  he  sent  to  the 
senate  on  certain  occasions,  should  bo  read  by  the  consuls. 


XTI.  He  devised  a  new  style  of  building  in  the  city, 
ordering  piazzas  to  be  erected  before  all  houses,  both  in  the 
streets  and  detached,  to  give  facilitiea  from  their  terraces,  in 
case  of  fire,  for  preventing  it  from  spreading ;  and  these  he 
built  at  his  own  espenso.  He  likewise  designed  to  extend 
the  city  walls  as  far  as  Ostia,  and  bring  the  sea  from  thence 
by  a  canal  into  the  old  city.  Many  severe  regulations  and 
new  orders  were  made  in  his  time.  A  sumptuary  law  was 
enacted.  Public  suppers  were  limited  to  the  Sportulse ;'  and 
victuailing-houses  restrained  from  selling  any  dressed  victuals, 
except  pulse  and  herbs,  whereas  before  they  sold  all  kinds  of 
meat.  He  likewise  inflicted  punishments  on  the  Christians, 
a  sort  of  people  who  hold  a  new  and  impious'  auperatitioE.    / 

'  The  Sporlala  were  ainatl  wicker  baskets,  in  which  victuals  or  moae; 
were  carried.  The  word  was  in  consequence  applied  to  the  public  enter- 
tainments at  which  food  was  distributed,  or  money  given  in  lieu  of  it,    .._ 

'  "  Snperatitionia  nov^  et  maleflcse,"  are  the  words  of  Suetonius ;  tt^ 
latter  conveying  the  idea  of  witchcraft  or  enchantment.  Suidas  relitei 
that  a  certain  martyr  cried  out  from  his  dungeon — "  Te  have  loaded  me 
with  fettersasB  sorcerer  and  profane  person,"  Tadtua  calk  the  Chriatuw 
religion  "  a  foreign  and  deadly  [exiliaiili!']  superaUtioa,"  AniwL  uit.  32 1 
Pliny,  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  Trajan,  "a  depraved,  nicked  (orjnvna), 
■nd  outrageous  8U|»e[Blitian."  ^ist,  x.  97, 

Tacitus  also  describes  the  eicraciating  torments  inflicted  on  the  Romu 
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He  forbad  the  revels  of  the  eharioteers,  'fho  had  long  assumed 
8  licence  to  stroll  about,  and  established  for  themBelves  a  kind 
of  prescriptive  right  to  cheat  and  thieve,  making  a  jest  of  it. 
The  partiaana  of  the  rival  theatrical  performers  were  banished, 
as  veil  as  tlie  actors  themselves. 

XVII.  To  prevent  forgery,  a  method  vas  then  first  in- 
vented, of  having  writings  bored,  run  through  three  times 
witii  a  thread,  and  then  sealed.  It  was  likewise  provided 
Umt  in  wills,  the  two  first  pages,  with  only  the  testator's  name 
upon  them,  should  be  presented  blank  to  those  who  were  to 
sign  them  as  wltiieBees ;  and  that  no  one  who  wrote  a  will 
for  another,  should  insert  any  legacy  for  himself.  It  was 
likewise  ordained  that  clients  should  pay  their  advocates  a 
certain  reasonable  fee,  but  nothing  for  the  court,  which  was 
to  he  gratuitous,  the  charges  for  it  being  paid  out  of  the  public 
treasury;  that  causes,  the  cognizance  of  which  before  belonged 
to  the  judges  of  the  exchequer,  should  be  transferred  to  the 
forum,  and  the  ordinary  tribunals;  and  that  all  appeals  from 
the  judges  should  be  made  to  the  senate. 

SVIII.  He  never  entertained  the  least  ambition  or  hope  of 
augmenting  and  exteudicg  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  On 
the  contrary,  he  had  thoughts  of  withdrawing  the  troops 
■from  Britain,  and  was  only  restrained  from  so  doing  by  the 
fear  of  appearing  to  detract  from  the  glory  of  his  father.'    Ail 

Christiana  by  Nero.  Be  aoys  that  they  were  subjected  to  the  deriaion  of 
the  people  ;  dresied  in  the  skins  of  wild  betuts,  and  CKposed  to  be  torn 
1*  pieces  by  dogs  in  the  public  games,  that  tbey  were  crucified,  or  con- 
demned to  be  burnt ;  and  at  night-fall  aeived  in  place  of  lamps  to  lighten 
the  darkness,  ?lero'a  own  gaideus  being  used  for  the  speetacle.    Annul. 

Traditions  of  the  church  place  the  nartjTdoms  of  SS.  Peter  an<l 
Pan!  at  Rome,  under  the  reign  of  Nero.  The  legends  are  given  by 
Ordericas  Vitalis.  See  lol.  i.  ot  the  edition  in  the  Aslij.  Lib.  pp.  206, 
Ac.,  with  the  nolei  and  reference  to  the  apocryphal  works  oa  whicb  they 
are  founded. 

I  Clkudina  had  receiTcd  the  submisuon  of  some  of  the  British  Iribea. 
See  c.  xiii.  of  hia  Life.  In  the  reign  of  Nero,  hia  general.  Suetonius 
Panlinns,  attacked  Mona  or  Anglesey,  the  chief  seat  M  the  Dniida,  and 
extirpited  them  with  great  cruelty.  The  sncceaaet  of  Boadicea.  queen  ot 
the  Iceni,  who  inhabited  Derbyahire,  were  probably  the  canse  of  Nero'i 
vitbing  to  withdraw  the  letions ;  ihe  haring  redneed  London,  Colcheaterf 
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that  he  did  was  to  reduce  tlio  kingdom  of  Pontus,  wHeh  was 
ceded  to  him  by  Polemon,  and  also  the  Alps,'  'jpon  the  death 
of  Cottius,  into  the  fona  of  a  pro-rince, 

XIX.  Twice  only  he  undertook  any  foreign  expeditions, 
one  to  Alexandrio,  and  the  other  to  Achaia ;  but  he  abandoned 
the  prosecution  of  the  former  on  the  very  day  fixed  for  hia 
depai'ture,  by  being  deterred  both  by  ill  omens,  and  the  hazard 
of  the  voyage.  For  while  he  was  making  the  circuit  of  the 
temples,  having  seated  himself  in  that  of  Vesta,  when  he  at- 
tempted to  rise,  the  skiit  of  his  robe  stuck  fast ;  and  he  wan 
instantly  seized  with  such  a  dimness  in  his  eyes,  that  be  could 
not  see  a  yard  before  him.  In  Achaia,  he  attempted  to  make 
a  eut  through  the  Isthmus  f  and,  having  made  a  speech  encou- 
raging his  pretorians  to  set  about  the  work,  on  a  signal  given 
by  sound  of  trumpet,  he  first  broke  ground  with  a  spade,  and 
carried  off  a  basket  full  of  earth  upon  bis  shoulders.  He  made 
preparations  for  an  expedition  to  the  Pass  of  the  Caspian 
mountains ;'  forming  a  new  legion  out  of  bis  late  levies  in 
Italy,  of  men  all  six  feet  high,  which  he  called  the  phalanx 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  These  transactions,  in  part  unexcep- 
tionable, and  in  part  highly  commendable,  I  have  brought 
into  one  view,  in  order  to  separate  them  from  the  soandalouB 
and  criminal  part  of  bis  conduct,  of  which  I  shall  now  give 
an  account. 

XX.  Among  the  other  liberal  arts  which  he  was  taught  in 
his  youth,  he  was  instructed  in  music ;  and  immediately  after 
and  Venilam,  and  put  to  death  seventy  thousand  of  the  Romana  and  their 
Briliah  alhes.  She  wag.  however,  at  length  defeated  by  Suetonius  Pan- 
linua,  who  was  recalled  for  his  sevaritiea.  See  Tacit.  Agric.  it.  1., 
Kvi.  I ;  and  ^Hoal.  niv.  29. 

'  The  dominions  of  Cottins  embraced  the  valliea  in  the  ch^n  of  the 
Alps  extending  between  Piedmont  and  DaupbidT,  called  by  the  Bomant 
the  Cottian  Alps.     See  Tihbkius,  c.  iiivii. 

'  It  was  a  favourite  project  of  the  Cssars  to  make  a  navigable  canal 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  to  avoid  the  drcumnavigation  of  the 
touthem  extremity  of  the  Morea,  now  Cape  Matgpan,  which,  even  in  oni 
dayi,  has  its  perils.    See  Julius  Cssah,  c.  xliv.  and  Caliodla,  c.  Iii. 

'  Caipia  PortiBt  so  called  from  the  diffictdties  opposed  by  the  narniW 
andmcky  defile  to  the  passage  of  the  Caucasus  from  the  counlry  washed  by 
the  Eusine,  now  called  Georgia,  to  that  lying  between  Ihe  Caspian  and  th* 
aea  of  Azof.  It  commences  a  few  miles  north  of  Tellls,  and  is  fret.-uenlly 
tlte  acene  of  contests  between  the  Bussioat  and  the  Circassian  tiibea. 
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his  adrancement  to  tte  empire,  be  sent  for  Terpnue,  &  pci^ 
former  upon  tlie  harp,'  who  flourished  at  that  time  with  the 
highest  reputation.  Sitting  with  him  for  several  days  follow- 
ing, as  he  sang  and  played  after  supper,  until  late  at  night,  he 
began  by  degrees  ia  practise  upon  the  instrument  himself. 
Nor  did  he  omit  any  of  those  expedients  which  artists  in 
music  adopt,  for  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  their 
voices.     He  would  lie  upon  his  back  with  a  sheet  of  lead 

Sion  his  breast,  clear  his  stomach  and  bowels  by  vomits  and 
ystets,  and  forbear  the  eating  of  fruits,  or  food  prejudicial 
to  the  voice.  Encouraged  by  his  proficiency,  though  his  voice 
was  naturaUy  neither  loud  nor  clear,  he  was  desirous  of  appear- 
ing upon  the  stage,  frequently  repeating  amongst  his  friends 
a  Greek  proverb  to  this  effect :  "  that  no  one  had  any  regard 
for  music  which  they  never  heard."  Accordingly,  he  made 
his  first  public  appearance  at  Naples ;  and  although  the  theatre 
quivered  with  the  sudden  shock  of  an  earthquake,  he  did  not 
desist,  until  he  had  finished  the  piece  of  music  he  had  begun. 
He  played  and  sung  in  the  same  place  several  times,  and  for 
several  days  together ;  taking  only  now  and  then  a  little  re- 
spite to  refresh  his  voice.  Impatient  of  retirement,  it  was  his- 
custom  to  go  from  the  bath  to  the  theatre ;  and  after  dining  in 
the  orchestra,  amidst  a  crowded  assembly  of  the  people,  he  pro- 
mised them  in  Greek,'  "  that  after  he  had  drank  a  little,  he 
■would  give  them  a  tune  which  would  make  their  ears  tingle." 
Being  highly  pleased  with  the  son^  that  were  sung  in  his 
praise  by  some  Alesandrians  belonging  to  the  fleet  just  ar- 
rived at  Naples,*  he  sent  for  more  of  the  like  singers  from 
Alexandria.  At  the  same  time,  he  chose  young  men  of  the 
equestrian  order,  and  above  five  thousand  robust  young  fellows 
from  the  common  people,  on  purpose  to  learn  various  kinds 
of  applause,  called  homhi,  imbrices,  and  testa,*  which  they  were 
to  practise  in  his  favour,  whenever  he  performed.   They  were 

1  Citkarmdvt  i  the  word  signiSes  a  vocalist,  \iho  with  Us  singing  gave 
an  ■ecompatiinieat  on  the  harp. 

'  It  has  been  already  observed  that  Naples  was  a  Greek  colony,  and 
consequently  Greek  appears  to  have  continued  the  vernacular  tongue. 

*  Of  the  gtrange  names  given  to  the  differeut  modes  of  applauding  in 
the  theatre,  the  first  was  derived  from  the  humming  of  lieei;  the  second 
from  the  rattling  of  rain  or  hail  on  the  roofs ;  and  the  tijrd  from  tha 
tinkLng  of  porcelain  vessels  when  clashed  together. 
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divided  into  several  parties,  and  were  remarkable  for  tUeir  fina 
heads  of  hair,  and  were  extremely  well  dressed,  witL  rings 
upon  their  left  htiiids.  The  leaders  of  these  banda  lad  sa- 
laries of  forty  thousand  sesterces  allowed  them. 

XSI.  At  Bflme  also,  heing  extremely  proud  of  h^  singing, 
he  ordered  the  games  called  Neronia  to  be  celebrated  before 
the  time  fixed  for  their  return.  All  now^  becoming  importu- 
nate to  hear  "  his  heavenly  Toice,"  he  informed  them,  "that 
he  would  gratify  those  who  desired  it  at  the  gardeus."  But 
the  soldiers  then  on  guard  seconding  the  voice  of  the  people, 
he  promised  to  comply  with  their  request  immediately,  and 
with  all  his  heart.  He  instantly  ordered  his  name  to  he  en- 
tered upon  the  list  of  musicians  who  proposed  to  contend,  and 
haYing  thrown  his  lot  into  the  um  among  the  rest,  took  his 
turn,  and  entered,  attended  hy  the  prefects  ef  the  pretorian 
cohorts  bearing  his  harp,  and  followed  by  the  military  tri- 
bunes, and  several  of  his  intimate  friends.  After  he  had  taken 
his  station,  and  made  the  usual  prelude,  he  commanded  Clu- 
vius  llufus,  a  man  of  consular  rank,  to  proclaim  iu  the  theatre, 
that  he  intended  to  sing  the  story  of  Mobe.  This  he  accord- 
ingly did,  and  continued  it  until  nearly  ten  o'clock,  but  de- 
ferred the  disposal  of  the  crown,  and  the  remaining  part  of 
the  solemnity,  until  the  next  year ;  that  he  might  have  more 
frequent  opportunities  of  performing.  But  that  being  too 
long,  he  could  not  refrain  from  often  appearing  as  a  pubUo. 
performer  during  the  interval.  He  made  no  scruple  of  ex- 
hibiting on  the  stage,  even  in  the  spectacles  presented  to  the' 
people  by  private  persons,  and  was  offered  by  one  ef  the 
prtetora,  no  less  than  a  million  ef  sesterces  for  his  services. 
He  likewise  sang  tragedies  in  a  mask ;  the  visors  of  the  heroes 
and  gods,  as  also  of  the  heroines  and  goddesses,  being  formed 
into  a  resembloDce  of  his  own  face,  and  that  of  any  woman 
he  was  in  love  with.  Amongst  the  rest,  he  sung  "  Canace  in 
Labour,"'  "  Orestes  the  Murderer  of  his  Mother,"  "  (Edipus 

^  Canace  was  the  daugbter  of  an  Etniiian  king,  nliose  incestuous  in- 
tereourae  with  her  brother  bariog  been  detected,  in  conBequence  of  the 
cries  of  tbr  infant  of  which  she  was  delivered,  sbe  killed  herself.  It  wu 
a  joke  tX  Rome,  tbat  lome  one  asking,  when  Nero  was  performing  in  . 
Ciuace,  what  tli;  emperoi  was  doing ;  awagreplied.  "He  aia' 
ia  cbUd-birtb«" 
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Slinded,"  and  "  Hercules  Mad."  In  the  laat  tragedy,  it  it 
aaid  that  a  yoang  sentinel,  posted  at  the  entrance  of  the  stage, 
Boeing  him  in  a  prison  di^ss  and  hound  with  fetters,  as  the 
fable  of  the  play  required,  can  to  his  assistanca. 

XXII.  He  had  from  his  childhood  311  extravagant  passion 
for  horses ;  and  his  constant  talk  was  of  the  Circensian  races, 
notwithstanding  it  was  prohibited  him.  Lamenting  once, 
among  his  follow -pupils,  the  case  of  a  charioteer  of  the  green 
party,  who  was  dragged  round  the  circus  at  the  tail  of  his 
chariot,  and  being  reprimanded  by  his  tutor  for  it,  he  pretended 
that  he  was  talking  of  Hector.  In  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  he  nsed  to  amuse  himself  daily  with  diariots  drawn  by 
£)ur  horses,  made  of  ivory,  upon  a  table.  Me  attended  at  all 
the  lesser  exhibitions  in  tiie  circus,  at  first  privately,  but  at 
last  openly ;  so  that  nobody  ever  doubted  of  his  presence  on 
any  particular  day.  Nor  »lid  he  conceal  his  desire  to  hare  the 
number  of  the  prizes  doubled ;  so  that  the  races  being  increased 
accordingly,  the  diversion  continued  until  a  late  hour;  the 
leaders  of  parties  refusing  now  to  bring  out  their  companies 
for  any  time  less  than  the  whole  day.  Upon  this,  he  took  a 
fancy  for  driving  the  chariot  himself,  and  that  even  pubUely. 
Having  made  hia  first  experiment  in  the  gardens,  amidst 
crowds  of  slaves  and  other  rabble,  he  at  length  performed  in 
the  view  of  all  the  people,  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  whilst  one 
of  his  freedmen  dropped  the  napkin  in  the  place  where  the 
magistrates  used  to  give  the  signal.  Not  satisfied  with  exhibit- 
ing various  specimens  of  his  skill  in  those  arts  at  Home,  he  went 
over  to  Aehaia,  as  has  been  already  said,  principally  for  this 
purpose.  The  several  cities,  in  which  solemn  trials  of  musical 
skill  used  to  he  publicly  held,  had  resolved  to  send  him  the 
crowns  belonging  to  those  who  bore  away  the  prize.  These 
he  accepted  so  graciously,  that  he  not  only  gave  the  deputies 
who  brought  them  an  immediate  audience,  but  even  invited 
them  to  luB  table.  Seing  requests  by  some  of  them  to  sing 
at  supper,  and  prodigiously  applauded,  he  said,  "  the  Greeks 
were  the  only  people  who  had  an  ear  for  music,  and  were  the 
only  good  judges  of  him  and  his  attainments."  "Without  delay 
he  commenced  his  journey,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Cassiope,' 
I  A  taunt  in  Coic^ra,  na*  Corfu.  Tbem  wu  a  wa-port  of  th«  satiw 
tUUOB  in  Epirua 
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exhibited  his  firat  musical  performance  befora  the  altar  of 
Jupiter  CaesiuB. 

XXIII.  He  afterwards  appeared  at  the  eolehratiou  of  all 
public  gamea  in  Greece  :  for  such  as  fell  in  different  years,  he 
brought  within  the  compass  of  one,  and  some  he  orfered  to 
be  celebrated  a  second  time  in  the  same  year.  At  Olympia, 
likewise,  contrary  to  custom,  he  appointed  a  public  pcrfonn- 
aace  in  music :  and  that  he  might  meet  with  no  interruption 
in  this  employment,  when  ho  was  informed  by  his  freedman 
Helius,  that  £uffairs  at  Eome  required  his  presence,  he  wrote 
to  him  in  these  words:  "Though  now  all  your  hopes  and 
wishes  are  for  my  speedy  return,  yet  you  ought  rather  to  ad- 
Tise  and  hope  that  I  may  eome  back  with  a  character  worthy 
of  Nero."  During  the  time  of  his  musical  performance,  no- 
body was  allowed  to  stir  out  of  the  theatre  upon  any  account, 
however  necessary;  insomuch,  that  it  is  said  some  women  with 
child  were  delivered  there.  Many  of  the  spectators  being 
quite  wearied  with  hearing  and  applauding  him,  because  the 
town  gates  were  shut,  slipped  privately  over  the  walls ;  or 
counterfeiting  themselves  dead,  were  carried  oat  for  their 
funeral.  With  what  extreme  anxiety  he  engaged  in  these 
contests,  with  what  keen  desire  to  bear  away  the  prize,  and 
with  how  much  awe  of  the  judges,  is  scarcely  to  be  believed. 
As  if  hia  adversaries  had  been  on  a  level  with  himself,  he 
woidd  watch  them  narrowly,  defame  them  privately,  and  some- 
times,  upon  meeting  them,  rail  at  them  in  very  scurrilous  l^i. 
guage;  or  bribe  them,  if  they  were  better  performers  than  him- 
self. He  always  addressed  the  judges  witii  the  most  profound 
reverence  before  he  began,  telling  them,  "hehaddoneallth.ngs 
that  were  necessary,  by  way  of  preparation,  but  that  the  issue 
of  the  approaching  trial  was  in  the  hand  of  fortune  ;  and  that 
they,  as  wise  and  skilful  men,  ought  to  exclude  from  their 
judgment  things  merely  accidental."  Upon  their  encouraging 
him  to  have  a  good  heart,  he  went  off  with  more  assurance, 
but  not  entirely  free  from  anxiety ;  interpreting  the  silence  and 
modesty  of  some  of  them  into  sourness  and  ill-nature,  and 
Baying  that  he  was  suspicious  of  them. 

XXIV.  iofhesecontests,  hs  adhered  so  strictly  to  the  nite^ 
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that  he  never  durst  spit,  nor  wipe  the  swe^t  from  hia  forehead 
in  any  other  way  than  with  his  sleeve.  Having,  in  the  perfonn- 
ance  of  a  tragedy,  dropped  hia  aeeptre,  and  not  quickly  recover- 
ing it,  he  was  in  a  great  fright,  lest  he  should  he  set  aside  for 
the  miscarriage,  and  conld  not  regain  his  assurance,  until  an 
actor  who  stood  by  swore  he  was  certain  it  had  not  heen  observed 
in  the  midst  of  the  acclamations  and  exultations  of  the  people. 
When  the  prize  was  adjudged  to  him,  he  always  proclaimed  it 
himself;  and  even  entered  the  hsts  with  the  heralds.  That 
no  memory  or  the  least  monument  might  remain  of  any  other 
victor  in  the  sacred  Grecian  games,  he  ordered  all  their  statues 
and  pictures  to  be  pulled  down,  draped  away  with  hooks,  and 
thrown  into  the  common  sewers.  He  drove  the  chariot  with 
various  numbers  of  horses,  and  at  the  Olympic  games  with  no 
fewer  than  ten ;  though,  in  a  poem  of  hie,  he  had  reflected  ixpoa 
Mithridatea  for  that  innovation.  Being  thrown  out  of  his 
chariot,  he  was  again  replaced,  but  could  not  retain  his  seat, 
and  was  ohHged  to  give  up,  before  he  reached  the  goal,  hut 
was  crowned  notwithstanding.  On  his  departure,  he  declared 
the  whole  province  a  free  country,  and  conferred  upon  the 
judges  ja  the  several  games  the  freedom  of  Home,  with  lat^e 
sums  of  money.  All  these  favours  he  proclaimed  himself  with 
his  own  voice,  from  the  middle  of  the  Staditim,  inimg  the 
solemnity  of  the  Isthmian  games. 

XXV.  On  his  return  from  Greece,  arriving  at  Naples,  be- 
cause he  had  commenced  his  career  as  a  public  performer  in 
that  city,  he  made  his  entrance  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  white 
horses  through  a  breach  in  the  city-wall,  according  to  the 
practice  of  those  who  were  victorious  in  tlxe  sacred  Grecian 
games.  In  the  same  manner  he  entered  Antium,  Alba,  and 
Home.  He  made  Ws  entry  into  the  city  riding  in  Uie  same 
chariot  in  which  Augustus  had  triumphed,  in  a  purple  tunic, 
and  a  cloak  embroidered  with  golden  stars,  having  on  hif> 
head  the  crown  won  at  Olympia,  and  in  his  right  h^d  that 
which  was  given  him  at  the  Parthian  games  ;  the  rest 
being  carried  in  a  procession  before  him,  with  inscriptionB 
denotiiig  the  places  where  they  had  been  won,  from  whom, 
and  in  what  plays  or  musical  performances ;  whilst  a  train 
fbUowEd  him  with  loud  acclamations,  crj'ing  out,  that  "  they 
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were  the  emperor's  attendants,  and  the  soldiers  of  hit  Iti* 
umpii."  Having  then  caused  an  arch  of  the  Circus  Maiimus' 
to  be  taken  down,  he  passed  through  the  breach,  as  also 
through  the  Velabrum*  and  the  forum,  to  the  Palatine  hill 
and  the  temple  of  Apollo.  Everywhere  as  he  marched  aloi^, 
victima  were  slain,  whilst  the  streets  were  strewed  with  safflwn, 
and  birds,  chaplets,  and  sweetmeats  scattered  abroad.  He 
suspended  the  sacred  crowns  in  his  chamber,  about  his  beds, 
and  caused  statues  of  himself  to  be  erected  in  the  attire  of  a 
harper,  and  had  his  likeness  stamped  upon  the  coin  in  the 
same  dress.  After  this  period,  he  was  so  far  from  abating  any 
thing  of  his  application  lo  muwc,  that,  for  the  preservation  of 
his  voice,  he  never  addressed  the  soldiers  but  by  messages, 
or  with  some  person  to  deliver  his  speeches  for  him,  when  he 
thought  fit  to  mate  his  appearance  amongst  them,  Nor 
did  he  ever  do  any  thing  either  in  jest  or  earnest,  without 
8  voice-master  standing  by  him  to  caution  him  against  over- 
straining his  vocal  organs,  and  to  apply  a  handkerchief  to  his 
mouth  when  he  did.     He  offered  his  friend^ip,  or  avowed 

^  The  Gireas  MaximuB,  frequentl;  mentioned  by  Saetonins,  was  so 
called  because  it  was  t!ie  largest  of  all  the  ciroiles  in  and  about  Rome. 
Rudely  conatiucted  of  limber  by  Tarquinius  Drusua,  and  enlarged  and  im- 
proved with  the  gtaniog  fortunes  of  the  republic,  under  the  emperors  it 
became  a  moat  auperb  building.  Julius  Cssar  (c,  xxxix)  extended  it,  and 
surrounded  it  witb  a  canal,  ten  feet  deep  and  as  many  broad,  to  protect 
the  spectators  against  danger  from  (he  chariots  duriug  the  races.  Chradins 
(c.  ixi.)  rebuilt  the  carcerei  with  marble,  and  gilded  the  nula.  This  vast 
centre  of  attraction  to  the  Roman  people,  in  the  games  of  <nhich  religion, 
politics,  and  amaaement,  were  combined,  was,  according  to  Plinj,  three 
iladia(ol62&  Feet)  Ian;,  and  one  broad,  and  held  'iStHOOO  spectators; 
to  tbat  JoTenal  uji, 

"  Totam  hodie  Soman  circus  csplt." — Sal.  li.  195. 

This  poetical  exaggeration  is  appKed  bf  Addison  to  the  Colosseum. 
"  Tluit  OD  its  public  shews  unpeopled  Rome.'' — Le/ler  la  Lord  Hattfai!- 

The  trea  of  the  Circus  Maximus  occupied  the  hollow  between  the  Pa- 
laUne  and  ATentine  bills,  so  tbat  it  was  overlooked  by  the  imperial  palace, 
from  which  the  emperors  had  so  full  a  view  of  it,  that  thej  could  from 
that  height  give  the  signals  for  commencing  the  races.  Few  fragments 
of  it  remain  i  but  from  the  circus  of  Caracalla,  which  is  better  preserrcd, 
a  tolerably  good  idea  of  the  ancient  circus  may  be  formed.  For  details 
of  iti  pans,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  sports  were  conducted,  tee 
Bm-Hm'i  Jntiguilia,  p.  309,  &c. 

*  The  Velabrum  was  a  street  in  Rome.    See  JiiLiua  Cj'.sah,  c.  ixxriL 
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open  enmity  to  majiy,  aeeordbg  as  they  were  lavish  or  Bpa-ing 
in  giving  htm  their  applause. 

■  XXVI.  Petulancy,  lewdness,  luxury,  avarice,  and  cruelty, 
be  practised  at  first  with,  reserve  and  in  private,  as  if  prompted 
to  them  only  by  the  folly  of  youth ;  but,  even  then,  the  world 
was  of  opinion,  that  they  were  the  faults  of  Lis  nature,  and 
not  of  his  age.  After  it  was  dark,  he  used  to  ent«r  the  taverns 
disguised  in  a  cap  or  a  wig,  and  ramhie  about  the  streets  in  sport, 
which  was  not  void  of  miBohief.  He  used  to  beat  those  he 
met  coming  home  from  supper ;  and,  if  they  made  any  resist- 
ance, would  wound  them,  and  throw  them  into  the  common- 
sewer.  He  broke  open  and  robbed  shops;  establishing  an 
auction  at  home  for  selling  his  booty.  In  the  scuffles  which 
took  place  on  those  occasions,  he  often  ran  the  hazard  of  losing 
his  eyes,  and  even  his  life ;  being  beaten  almost  to  death  by  a 
senator,  for  handling  bis  wife  indecently.  After  this  adven- 
ture, he  never  again  ventured  abroad  at  that  time  of  night, 
without  some  tribunes  following  him  at  a  little  distance.  In 
the  day-time  be  would  be  carried  to  the  theatre  incognito  in  a 
litter,  placing  himself  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  prosoeninm, 
where  he  not  only  witnessed  the  quarrels  which  arose  on 
account  of  the  performances,  but  also  encouraged  them.  When 
they  came  to  blows,  and  stones  and  pieces  of  broken  benches 
began  to  fly  about,  he  threw  them  plentifully  amongst  the 
people,  and  once  even  broke  a  praetor's  head. 

XXYII.  His  vices  gaining  strength  by  degrees,  he  laid 
aside  his  jocular  amusements,  and  all  disguise ;  breaking  out 
into  enormous  crimes,  without  the  least  attempt  to  conceal 
them.  His  revels  were  prolonged  from  mid-day  to  midnight, 
while  he  was  frequently  refreshed  by  worm  baths,  and,  in  the 
Bttmmer  time,  by  such  as  were  cooled  with  snow.  He  often 
supped  in  public,  in  the  Naumaehia,  with  the  sluiees  shut,  or 
in  die  Campus  Martius,  or  the  Circus  Maximus,  being  waited 
upon  at  table  by  common  prostitutes  of  the  town,  and  Syrian 
strumpets  and  glee-girls.  As  often  aa  he  went  down  the  Tiber 
to  Ostia,  or  coasted  through  the  gulf  of  Baise,  booths  furnished 
as  brothels  and  eating-houses,  were  erected  along  the  shore  and 
river  hanks ;  before  which  stood  matrons,  who,  like  bawds  and 
hostesses,  allured  birn  to  land.     It  was  also  his  custom  to  i&* 
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yite  himEelf  to  supper  with  hie  Mends ;  at  one  of  which  wu 
expended  no  less  than  four  miUious  of  sesterces  in  chapleta, 
and  at  another  somothisg  more  in  roeca. 

XXVIII.  Besides  the  ahuse  of  free-hom  lads,  and  the  de- 
tiauch  of  married  women,  he  coniHiitf«d  a  rape  upon  Eu- 
bria,  a  Testal  Vii^n.  He  was  upon  the  point  of  marrying 
Acte,'  his  ti-eedwoman,  having  suborned  some  men  of  consular 
rank  to  swear  that  she  was  of  royal  descent  Ho  gelded  the 
boy  Spoms,  and  endeavoured  to  transform  him  into  a  woman. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  marry  him,  with  all  the  usual  for- 
malities of  a  marriage  settlement,  the  rose-coloured  nuptial 
veil,  and  a  numerous  company  at  the  wedding.  When  the  ce- 
remony was  over,  he  had  him  conducted  like  a  bride  to  his 
own  house,  and  treated  him  as  his  wife. ^  It  was  jocularly  ob- 
served by  some  person,  "  that  it  would  have  been  well  for 
mankind,  had  such  a  wife  fallen  fo  the  lot  of  his  father  Domi- 
tius."  This  Sporus  he  carried  about  with  him  in  a  litter 
round  the  solemn  assemblies  and  fairs  of  Greece,  and  afterwards 
at  Home  through  the  Sigillaria,'  dressed  in  the  rich  attire  of 
an  empress ;  kiBsing  him  from  time  to  time  as  they  rode  to- 
gether. That  be  entertained  an  incestuous  passion  for  his 
mother,*  but  was  deterred  by  her  enemies,  for  fear  that  this 
haughty  and  overbearing  woman  should,  by  her  compliance, 
get  bim  entirely  into  her  power,  and  govern  in  every  thing, 
waa  universally  believed ;  especially  after  he  had  introduced 
amongst  bis  concubines  a  strumpet,  who  was  reported  to  have 
a  strong  resemblance  to  Agrippina."  *  * 


XXIX,  He  prostituted  his  own  chastity  to  anch  adegree,  that 

'  Acte  waa  a  slave  who  had  been  bought  in  Asia,  nhose  beauty  to  capti- 
vated Nero  that  he  redeemed  her,  andbemne  gireatly  attached  to  her.  She 
is  supposed  to  be  the  concubine  of  Nero  menlioned  by  St.  Chrysoatom,  aa 
having  been  converted  by  St.  Paul  during  his  residence  at  Bonie.  Tfas 
Apostle  Bpeakt  of  the  "  Saints  in  CiBBar's  household." — Phil,  iv.  22. 

>  See  Tacitua ;  Anaal.  xv.  37. 

'  A  much' frequented  street  in  Borne.    See  Claddios,  c.  xvi. 

*  It  is  said  that  the  advance:a  were  made  by  Agrippina,  with  flag^ot 
indecency,  to  secnre  her  power  over  him.     See  Tacitus,  AnwU.  uv.  2,  3, 

'  Olim  etiam,  quotlei  lectica  cum  mMre  veheretnr,  liMdinatum  inceiK^ 
(imtculia  vatii  pioditam,   " " 
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after  he  had  defiled  every  part  of  hia  persoE  with  some  nnno' 
tural  polltttion,  he  at  last  iavented  an  extraordinary  kind  of 
diTersion;  which  was,  to  be  let  out  of  a  den  ia  tie  arena, 
covered  with  the  skin  of  a  wild  beast,  and  then  assail  with 
violence  the  private  parts  both  of  men  and  women,  while  they 
were  bound  to  stakes.  After  he  had  vented  hia  ftirious  pas- 
jon  upon  them,  he  finished  the  play  in  the  embraces  of  his  freed- 
man  Doryphorus,'  to  -whom  he  was  married  in  the  same  way 
that  SporuB  had  been  married  to  himself;  imitating  the  cries 
and  shrieks  of  yoimg  virgins,  when  they  are  ravished.  I  have 
been  informed  from  numerous  sources,  that  he  firmly  believed, 
no  man  in  the  world  to  be  chaste,  or  any  part  of  his  person 
undefiledj  but  that  most  men  concealed  liiat  vice,  and  were 
cunning  enough  to  keep  it  secret.  To  those,  therefore,  who 
frankly  owned  their  unnatural  lewdness,  he  forgave  all  other 


XXX.  He  thought  there  was  no  other  use  of  riches  and 
money  than  to  squander  them  away  profttsely ;  regarding  nil 
those  as  sordid  wretches  who  kept  tiieir  expenses  within  due 
bounds ;  and  extolling  those  as  ti'uly  noble  and  generous  souls, 
who  lavished  away  and  wasted  all  they  possessed.  He  praised 
and  admired  his  uncle  Caius,'  upon  no  account  more,  than  for 
squandering  in  a  short  time  the  vast  treasure  left  him  by  Ti- 
berius. Accordingly,  he  was  himaeif  extravagant  and  profuse, 
beyond  all  bounds.  He  spent  upon  Tiridaies  eight  hundred 
thousand  sesterces  a  day,  a  sum  almost  incredible ;  and  at  his 
departure,  presented  him  with  upwards  of  a  million.*  He 
likewise  bestowed  upon  Menecrates  the  harper,  and  Spioillus 
a  gladiator,  the  estates  and  houses  of  men  who  had  received 
the  honour  of  a  triumph.  He  enriched  the  usurer  Cercopithe- 
cus  Panerotes  with  estates  both  in  town  and  country ;  and 
gave  him  a  funeral,  in  pomp  and  magnificence  little  inferior  to 
that  of  princes.     He  nevetwore  the  same  garment  twice.    He 

'  Tacitus  calla  him  Pythagorw,  which  vat  prohably  the  fraedman'* 
proper  name ;  DoTjphorus  being  a  name  of  office  somewhat  equivalent  to 
almoner.     See  Annal.  b.  xv. 

■  '  Hie  emperor  Caiignla,  who  was   the  brother  of  Nero's   mother 
Apippina. 

'  See  1>efore,  c.  ijii.  Tiridates  w«s  nine  months  in  R^me  or  the  neifh- 
hourhood,  and  was  entertaiaed  the  whole  time  at  the  emperor'i  expense 
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has  been  kuown  to  stake  four  hundred  tboiuand  aeftcrces 
on  a  throw  of  the  dice.  It  was  hia  cuBtom  to  fish  with  a 
golden  not,  drawn  by  ailkea  cords  of  purple  and  scarlet.  It  is 
said,  that  he  never  trflvelled  with  lesa  than  a  thousand  bag- 
gage-carta;  the  mules  being  all  shod  with  Bilvor,  and  the 
drivers  dresBed  in  souriet  jackets  of  the  finest  Canusian  doth,' 
with  a  numerous  train  of  footmen,  and  troops  of  Mazacans, 
with  bracelets  on  their  arms,  and  mounted  upon  horses  in 
splendid  trappings. 

XXXI,  In  nothing  was  he  more  prodigal  than  in  his  buiid- 
inga.  He  completed  his  palace  by  continuing  it  from  the  Pa- 
latine to  the  Esqailine  hill,  calling  the  building  at  first  only 
"The  Passage,"  but,  after  it  was  burnt  down  and  rebuilt, 
"  The  Golden  House."'  Of  its  dimensions  and  furniture,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  say  thus  much  :  the  porch  was  so  high 
that  there  stood  in  it  a  colossal  statue  of  himself  a  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  in  height ;  and  the  space  included  in  it  was 
so  ample,  that  it  had  triple  porticos  a  mile  in  length,  and  a 
lake  like  a  sea,  surrounded  with  buildings  which  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  city.  Within  its  area  were  com  fields,  Tine- 
yards,  pastures,  and  woods,  containing  a  vast  number  of  ani- 
mals of  various  kinds,  both  wild  and  tame.  In  other  parts  it 
was  entirely  over-laid  witii  gold,  and  adorned  with  jewels  and 
mother  of  pearl.  The  supper  rooms  were  vaulted,  and  com- 
partments of  the  ceilings,  inlaid  with  ivory,  were  made  to  re- 
volve, and  scatter  flowers ;  while  they  contained  pipes  which 

'  Canusiuin.  now  Canoati,  was  a  town  in  Apulia,  near  the  mouth  of  tbe 
tiver  Aufidus,  celebrated  for  its  fine  wooL  It  is  mentioned  b;  Pliny,  and 
retained  its  reputation  for  the  mftDufoctuie  in  the  middle  ^^ea,  aa  we  Snd 
in  Ordericus  Vitalia. 

-  The  MazBcans  vete  an  African  tribe  fj-om  the  deserta  in  the  interior, 
famous  for  their  spirited  barbs,  their  powers  of  endurance,  and  their  skill 
in  throning  the  dart. 

'  The  Palace  of  the  Ciesars,  on  the  Palatine  hilt,  was  enlai^d  b]'  Au- 
gustus from  the  dimensions  of  a  private  house  (see  Auohstds,  cc.  «i»., 
Ivii.).  Tiberius  made  some  additions  to  it,  and  Caligula  extended  it  to 
the  fbmm  (Calisula.  c,  xui.).  Tacitus  gives  a  similar  account  with 
that  of  our  author  of  tbe  extent  and  splendour  of  the  works  of  Claadius. 
Annal.  iv.  c.  ilii.  Beaching  from  the  Palatine  to  the  Esquiline  hiU,  it 
covered  all  the  intermediate  space,  where  the  Colosseum  now  stands. 
We  shall  find  thai  il  was  still  further  enlarged  by  Domilian,  c.  xv.  of  hia 
life  is  tlie  ueient  work. 
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shed  angUDnta  upon  the  guests.  The  chief  banqueting  rooitt 
was  circular,  and  revolved  perpetually,  night  aud  day,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  motion  of  the  celestial  bodies.  The  bathe  were 
supplied  with  water  from  the  sea  and  the  Albula.  Upoa  the 
dedication  of  this  magnifieeat  house  after  it  was  finished,  all 
he  said  in  approval  of  it  was,  "that  he  had  now  a  dwelling  fit 
for  a  man."  He  commenced  making  a  pond  for  the  reception 
of  all  the  hot  streams  from  Baite,  which  he  designed  to  have 
continued  from  Misenum  to  the  Avernian  lake,  in  a  conduit, 
enclosed  in  galleries;  and  also  a  canal  from  Avcmiim  to  Os- 
tia,  that  ships  might  pa^  from  one  to  the  other,  without  a  sea 
voyage.  The  length  of  the  proposed  canal  was  one  hundred 
and  sixty  miles ;  and  it  was  intended  to  be  of  breadth  sufficient 
to  permit  ships  with  five  banks  of  oars  to  pass  each  other.  For 
the  execution  of  these  designs,  ho  ordered  all  prisoners,  ifl 
every  part  of  the  empire,  to  be  brought  to  Italy ;  aud  that 
even  those  who  were  convicted  of  the  most  heinous  crimes,  in 
liea  of  any  other  sentence,  should  be  condemned  to  work  at 
them.  He  was  encouraged  to  aU  this  wild  and  enormous  pro- 
fusion, not  only  by  the  great  revenue  of  the  empire,  but  by 
the  sudden  hopes  given  him  of  an  immense  hidden  treasure, 
which  queen  Dido,  upon  her  flight  from  Tyre,  had  brought 
with  her  to  Africa.  This,  a  Koman  knight  pretended  to 
assure  him,  upon  good  grounds,  was  still  hid  there  in  some 
deep  caverns,  and  might  with  a  little  labour  be  recovered. 

XXXII.  But  being  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of  this 
resource,  and  reduced  to  such  difficulties,  for  want  of  nionej-, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  defer  paying  his  troops,  and  the  rewards 
due  to  the  veterans ;  he  resolved  upon  supplying  his  necessi- 
ties by  means  of  false  accusations  and  plunder.  In  the  first 
place,  he  ordered,  that  if  any  fireedmah,  without  sufficient  rea- 
son, bore  the  name  of  the  tamily  to  which  he  belonged;  the 
half,  instead  of  three  fourths,  of  his  estate  should  be  brought 
into  the  exchequer  at  his  decease  ;  also  that  the  estates  of  all 
suchpersoMBB  had  not  in  their  wills  beenmindfiil  of  theirprince, 
should  be  confiscated ;  and  that  the  lawyers  who  had  drawn  of 
dictated  such  wills,  should  be  liable  to  a  fine.  He  ordained  like- 
wise, that  all  words  and  actions,  upon  which  any  informer 
could  gromd  a  prosecution,  Bhould  be  deemed  treason.  He 
denacded  an  equivalent  for  the  crowns  which  the  cities  (A 
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Greece  had  at  any  time  offered  him  in  the  solemti  games. 
Having  forbad  any  one  to  use  the  eolourB  of  amethyrt  and 
5Vrian  purple,  he  privately  sent  a  periion  to  sell  a  few  ounces 
of  them  upon  the  day  of  the  ffundinte,  and  then  shut  up  all 
the  merchants'  shops,  on  the  pretext  that  his  edict  had  been 
violated.  It  is  said,  that,  as  he  was  playing  and  singing  ia 
tke  theatre,  observing  a  married  lady  dressed  in  the  purple 
which  he  had  prohibited,  he  pointed  her  out  to  his  procurators ; 
npon  which  she  was  immediately  dragged  out  of  her  seat,  and 
not  only  stripped  of  her  clothes,  but  her  property.  He  never 
nominated  a  person  to  any  office  without  saying  to  him,  "  Tou 
know  what  I  want ;  and  let  ua  take  care  that  nobody  has  any 
thing  he  can  call  his  own,"  At  last  he  rifled  many  temples 
of  the  rich  oiferings  with  which  they  were  stored,  and  melted 
down  ail  the  gold  and  silver  statues,  and  amongst  them  those 
of  the  penates,'  which  Galba  afterwards  restored. 

XXXIII.  He  began  the  practice  of  parricide  and  murder 
with  Claudius  himself;  for  although  he  was  not  the  contriver 
of  his  death,  he  was  privy  to  the  plot.  Nor  did  he  make  any 
secret  of  it ;  but  used  afterwards  to  commend,  in  a  Greek  pro- 
verb, mushrooms  as  food  fit  for  the  gods,  because  Claudius  had 
been  poisoned  with  them.  He  traduced  his  memory  both  br 
word  and  deed  in  the  grossest  manner ;  one  while  charging 
him  with  folly,  another  while  with  ernelty.  For  he  used  to 
say  by  way  of  jest,  that  he  had  ceased  marart'  amongst  men, 
pronouEciug  the  first  syllable  long ;  and  treated  as  nnlt  many 
of  his  decrees  and  ordinances,  as  made  by  a  doting  old  block- 
head. He  enclosed  the  place  where  his  body  was  burnt  with 
only  a  low  wall  of  rough  masonry.     He  attempted  to  poison 


'  thepea^tet  were  worehipped  in  the  innermost  part  of  the  house, 
which  waa  called  pmefniKa.  There  were  likewise  pabUci  penalei,  war- 
ehipped  in  ^e  Capiiol,  and  supposed  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  city  and 
temples.  Some  have  thought  that  the  tarei  and  penaiea  were  the  stune ; 
and  they  appear  to  he  aometimes  confuunded.  Thejr  were,  hawerer,  dif- 
ferent. The  jKnalea  were  reputed  to  he  of  divine  origin  ;  the  Aim,  ol 
huniaa.  Certain  pereons  were  admitted  to  the  norsliip  of  the  laret, 
who  were  not  to  that  of  the  penalet.  The  latter,  as  has  been  alread^ 
aaid,  were  worshipped  only  in  the  innermost  part  of  the  house,  but  tha 
former  also  in  the  public  toads,  in  the  camp,  and  aa  sea. 

"  A  play  upon  the  Greek  word  /iiupAc,  signifying  a  fool,  whila  thi 
Latia  wtorari,  fro  31  morar,  means ''  to  dwell,"  or  "  continue." 
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Britannicus,  as  much  out  of  envy  because  he  had  a  sweeter 
voice,  as  from  apprehension  of  what  might  ensue  from  the 
respect  which  the  people  entertained  for  his  father's  memory. 
He  employed  for  this  purpose  a  woman  nametj  Locnata,  who 
had  been  a  witneea  against  some  persons  guUty  of  like  prac- 
tices. But  the  poison  she  gave  him,  working  more  slowly 
than  he  expected,  and  only  causing  a  purge,  he  sent  for  the 
wuraao,  and  beat  her  with  his  own  hand,  charging  her  with 
administering  aa  antidote  instead  of  poison ;  and  upon  her 
alie^ng  in  excuse,  that  she  had  given  Britannicus  but  a  gontlo 
mixture  in  order  to  prevent  Buspieion,  "  Think  you,"  said  he, 
"that  I  am  afraid  of  the  Julian  law;"  aad  obliged  her  to 
prepare,  in  his  own  chamber  and  before  his  eyes,  as  quick  and 
strong  a  dose  as  possible.  This  he  tried  upon  a  kid :  but  the 
animal  lingering  for  five  hours  before  it  expired,  he  ordert'd 
her  to  go  to  work  again ;  and  when  she  had  done,  he  gave  the 
poison  to  a  pig,  which  dying  immediately,  he  commanded  the 
potion  to  be  brought  into  the  eating-room  and  given  to  Bri- 
tannicus, while  he  waa  at  supper  with  him.  The  prince 
had  no  sooner  tasted  it  than  he  sunk  on  the  floor,  Hero 
meanwhile,  pretending  to  the  guests,  that  it  was  only  a  fit  of 
the  falling  sickness,  to  which,  he  said,  he  was  subject.  He 
buried  him  the  following  day,  in  a  mean  and  hurried  way, 
during  violent  storms  of  rain.  He  gave  Locusta  a  pardon, 
and  rewarded  her  with  a  great  estate  in  land,  placing  some 
disciples  with  her,  to  be  instructed  in  her  trade. 

■  XXXIV.  His  mother  being  used  to  make  strict  inquiry  into 
what  he  said  or  did,  and  to  reprimand  him  with  the  freedom 
of  a  parent,  he  wao  bo  much  offended,  that  he  endeavoured  to 
expose  her  to  public  resentment,  by  frequently  pretending  a 
resolution  to  quit  the  government,  and  retire  to  lUiodes.  Soon 
afterwards,  he  deprived  her  of  all  honour  and  power,  took 
lk>m  her  the  gnard  of  Boman  and  German  Boldiera,  banished 
her  from  the  palace  and  from  his  society,  and  persecuted  her 
in  every  way  he  could  contrive ;  employing  persons  to  harass  her 
when  at  Rome  with  law-suits,  and  to  disturb  her  in  herretire- 
ment  from  town  with  the  most  scurrilous  and  abusive  language, 
'  following  her  about  by  land  and  sea.  But  being  terrified 
with  her  menaces  and  violent  spirit,  he  resolved  upon  her  de- 
Mruetion,  and  thrice  attempted  it  by  poison,    Fiuding,  Itov-    ' 
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erer,  that  she  had  previouBly  secured  herself  hy  antidotes,  lie 
contrived  machinery,  by  which  the  floor  over  her  bed-chamber 
might  be  made  to  tall  upon  her  while  she  was  adeep  in  the 
night.  This  design  miscarrying  likewise,  through  Uie  littla 
caution  used  by  those  who  were  in  the  secret,  hia  next  afrata- 
gem  was  to  construct  a  ship  which  could  be  easily  shivered,  in 
hopes  of  destroying  her  either  by  drowning,  or  by  the  deck 
above  her  cabin  crushing  her  in  its  faO.  Accordingly,  under 
colour  of  a  pretended  reconciliation,  he  wrote  her  an  extremely 
affectionate  letter,  inviting  her  to  Baife,  to  celebrate  with  him 
the  festival  of  Minerva.  He  had  given  private  orders  to  the 
captains  of  the  gallej'S  which  were  to  attend  her,  to  shatter  to 
pieces  the  ship  in  which  she  had  come,  by  falling  foul  of  it,  but 
in  such  manner  that  it  might  appear  to  be  done  accidentally. 
He  prolonged  the  entertainment,  for  the  more  convenient  op- 
portunity of  executing  the  plot  in  the  night ;  and  at  her  return 
for  Bauli,'  instead  of  the  old  ship  which  had  conveyed  her  to 
Baise,  he  offered  that  which  he  hkd  contrived  for  her  destruO' 
(ion.  He  attended  her  to  the  vessel  in  a  very  cheerful  mood, 
and,  at  parting  with  her,  kissed  her  breasts  ;  alter  which  he 
sat  up  very  late  in  the  night,  waiting  with  great  anxiety  to 
learn  the  issue  of  his  project.  But  receiving  information  ihat 
every  thing  had  fallen  out  contrary  to  hia  wish,  and  that  she 
had  saved  herself  by  swimming, — not  knowing  what  course  to 
take,  upon  her  freedman,  Lucius  Agerinus  bringing  word, 
with  great  joy,  that  she  was  safe  and  well,  he  privately  dropped 
a  poniard  by  him.  He  then  commanded  the  freedman  to  be 
seized  and  put  in  chains,  under  pretence  of  his  having  been 
employed  by  bis  mother  to  assassinate  him ;  at  the  same  time 
ordering  her  tn  be  put  to  death,  and  giving  out,  that,  to  avoid 
punishment  for  her  intended  crime,  she  had  laid  violent  hands 
upon  herself.  Other  circumstances,  still  more  horrible,  are  re- 
lated on  good  authority;  as  that  he  went  t«  view  her  corpse,  and 
handling  her  limbs,  pointed  out  some  blemishes,  and  commended 
other  points;  and  that,  growing  thirsty  during  the  survey, 
he  called  for  drink.  Yet  be  was  never  afterwards  able  to  bear 
the  stings  of  his  own  conscience  for  this  atrocious  act,  although 
encouraged  by  the  congratulatory  addresses  of  the  army,  tlie 
Benate,  and  people.  He  frequently  affirmed  that  he  was 
haunted  by  his  mother's  ghost,  aud  persecuted  with  the  vhipa 
'  A  BiDiill  poit  LctwGcn  the  gulf  of  BaiiE  and  ope  Muenum. 
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and  burning  torehea  of  tlie  Furies.  Nay,  lie  attempled  hy 
magical  rites  to  bring  up  her  ghost  from  below,  and  soften  her 
rage  against  him.  WKt*  he  was  in  Greece,  ho  durst  not 
attend  the  celebration  of  the  Elensinian  myBtenea,  at  the  initi- 
atioa  of  which,  impious  and  wicked  persons  are  ■warned  hy  the 
Yoice  of  the  herald  from  approaching  the  rit«8.'  Besides  the 
murder  of  his  mother,  he  had  been  guilty  of  that  of  his  aunt ; 
for,  being  obliged  to  keep  her  bed  in  consequence  of  a  com- 
plaint in  her  bowels,  he  paid  her  a  visit,  and  she,  being  then 
advanced  in  years,  stroking  his  downy  chin,  in  the  tender- 
ness of  affection,  said  to  him ;  "  May  I  but  live  to  see  the  day 
when  this  is  shaved  for  the  first  time,"  and  I  shall  then  die 
contented."  He  turned,  however,  to  those  about  him,  made  a 
jest  of  it,  saying,  that  he  would  have  his  beard  immediately 
taken  off,  and  ordered  the  physicians  to  give  her  more  violent 
purgatives.  He  seized  upon  her  estate  before  she  had  expired ; 
(uppressing  her  will,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  whole  himself. 

,  XSXV".  Hehad,  besides  Octavia,  two  other  wives:  Poppaea 
Sabina,  whose  fatter  had  borne  the  office  of  qusestor,  and  who 
had  been  married  before  to  a  Eoman  knight :  and,  after  her, 
Statilia  Measalina,  great-grand-daughter  of  Taums,'  who  was 
twice  consul,  and  received  the  honour  of  a  triumph.     To  ob- 
tain possession  of  her,  he  put  to-  death  her  hustond,  Atticus 
VestinuB,  who  was  then  conaul.     He  soon  became  disgusted 
with  Octavia,  and  ceased  from  having  any  intercourse  with 
her;  and  being  censured  by  his  friends  for  it,  he  replied, 
"  She  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  having  the  rank  and  append- 
ages of  bis  wife,"    Soon  afterwards,  he  made  several  attempts, 
I    hut  in  vain,  to  strangle  ber,  and  then  divorced  her  for  barren- 
j    nesa.   But  the  people,  disapproving  of  the  divorce,  and  making 
I    severe  comments  upon  it,  he  also  banished  her.'    At  last  he 

'  PVom  whence  the  "  Ptocu!,  0  piwcul  este  profani !"  of  the  poel ;  % 
nsrning  which  wss  transferred  to  the  Christian  mysteries. 

'  See  before,  c.  lii. 

'  Statilius  Taurus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  built  the 
amphitheati-e  called  after  hii  name.  Auouatus,  c.  niv.  fie  is  toentkiDed 
by  Honce,  Epiit,  i.  v.  4. 

''  Octavia  was  iiist  sent  away  to  Campania,  under  a  guard  of  toldiera, 
and  after  being  recalled,  in  consequence  of  the  temonttrancfli  of  the 
pentde,  by  whom  aha  wai  beloved,  Nero  banished  her  to  the  island  of 
Pandataria. 
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^ut  her  to  death,  upon  a  charge  of  adiiltery,  bo  impudent  and 
false,  that,  whea  all  those  who  were  pqt  to  the  torture  pori- 
tively  denied  their  knowledge  of  it,  he  auhorned  his  pedagogue, 
Anioetus,  to  afflpi,  that  he  had  secretly  intrigued  witfi  and 
debauched  her.  {_E.^  married  Popptea  twelve  days  after  the 
divorce  of  Octavia,'  and  entertained  a  great  affection  for  her ; 
hut,  nevertheiesB,  killed  her  with  a  kick  which  he  gave  her 
when  she  was  big  with  child,  and  in  bad  health,  only  becauae 
she  found  fault  with  him  for  returning  late  from  driving  his 
chariot.  He  had  by  her  a  daughter,  Claudia  Augusta,  who 
died  an  infant.  There  was  no  person  at  all  connected  with 
him  who  escaped  his  deadly  and  unjust  cruelty.  Under  pre- 
tence of  her  being  engaged  in  a  plot  against  him,  he  put  to 
death  Antonia,  Claudius's  daughter,  who  refused  to  marry  him 
after  the  death  of  Poppiea.  In  the  same  way,  he  destroyed 
all  who  were  allied  to  him  either  by  blood  or  marriage;^ 
amongst  whom  was  young  Aulus  Piautinua.  He  first  compellea 
him  to  submit  to  his  unnatural  lust,  and  then  ordered  him  to  be 
executed,  crying  out,  "Let  ray  mother  bestow  her  kisses  on 
my  Buccessor  thus  defiled;"  pretending  that  he  had  been  his 
mother's  paramour,  and  by  her  encouraged  to  aspire  to  the 
empire.  His  step-son,  Kufinus  Criapinus,  Poppsea's  son,  though 
a  minor,  he  ordered  to  be  drowned  in  the  sea,  while  he  was 
fishing,  by  his  own  slaves,  because  he  was  reported  to  act  fre- 
quently amongst  his  play-fellows  the  part  of  a  general  or  an 
emperor,  j^e  banished  Tuscus,  his  nurse's  son,  for  presuming, 
when  he  w^s  procurator  of  Egypt,  to  wash  in  the  baths  which 
had  been  constructed  in  espectation  of  his  own  coming.  Seneca, 
his  preceptor,  he  farced  to  kOl  himself,'  though,  upon  hia  desir- 
ing leaTe  fe  retire,  and  offering  to  surrender  his  estate,  he 
solemnly  swore,  "  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  his  suspi- 
cions, and  that  he  would  perish  himself  sooner  than  hurt  him." 
Having  promised  Eurrhus,  the  pretorian  prefect,  a  remedy  for 
B  swelling  in  his  throat,  he  sent  him  poison.  Some  old  rich 
freedmen  of  Claudius,  who  had  formerly  not  only  promoted 

1  A.U.O.  813. 

^  Seneca  was  accused  of  compllcit}'  in  the  conspiracy  of  Cains  pjao. 
Tacitus  furnishes  some  interesting  details  of  the  circumatanees  under 
which  the  pliiliiaophel-  calmly  slilmiitlcd  lo  hia  fate,  wliich  was  annour.ceil 
to  him  when  nt  sapper  wiih  his  friends,  at  his  villa,  near  Rome. — Tacilai, 
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his  adaption,  but  -were  also  instrumenfal  to  his  advaccement  tc 
the  empire,  and  had  been  hia  goTernora,  he  took  off  by  poison 
given  them  in  their  meat  or  dnak^ 

XXXYI.  Nor  did  he  proceed  with  ]eaa  cruelty  against  thoae 
Tvho  were  not  of  his  family.  A  blazing  star,  which  is  vulgarly 
supposed  to  portend  destruction  to  kings  and  princes,  appeared 
above  the  horizon  several  nights  successively.'  He  felt  great 
anxiety  on  account  of  this  phenomenon,  and  being  informed 
by  one  Babilus,  an  astrologer,  that  princes  were  used  to  expi- 
ate  such  omens  by  the  aacrifice  of  itluatrious  persons,  and  bo 
avert  the  danger  foreboded  to  their  own  persons,  by  bringing 
it  on.  the  heads  of  their  chief  men,  he  resolved  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  tiie  principal  nobility  in  Rome.  He  was  the  more 
encouraged  to  this,  because  he  had  some  plausible  pret«nce  for 
carrying  it  into  execution,  from  the  diaeovery  of  two  con- 
spiracies against  him ;  tbe  former  and  more  dangerous  of  which 
waa  that  formed  by  Piso,'  and  discovered  at  Borne ;  the  other  , 
was  that  of  Vinicins,'  at  Beneventum.  The  conapiratorejaEB-'' 
brought  to  their  trials  loaded  with  triple  fettersfTSome  inge- 
nuoiwly  confessed  the  ehai^ ;  others  avowe3~EBat  they  thought 
the  design  against  his  life  an  act  of  favour  for  which  he  was 
obliged  to  them,  as  it  was  impoasible  in  any  other  way  than 
by  death  to  relieve  a  person  rendered  infamous  by  Crimea  of 
the  greatest  enormity.  The  children  of  thoae  who  had  been 
condemned,  were  banished  the  city,  and  afterwards  either 
poisoned  or  starved  to  death.  It  ia  asserted  that  some  of  them, 
with  their  tutors,  and  the  slaves  who  carried  their  satchels, 
were  all  poisoned  together  at  one  dinner ;  and  others  not  suf- 
fered to  aeek  their  daily  bread. 

XXXVII,  From  this  period  he  butchered,  without  diatinc- 
tion  or  quarter,  all  whom  hia  caprice  suggested  as  objects  for 
his  cruelty ;  and  upon  the  most  tHvolous  pretences.  To  men- 
tion  only  a  few :  Salvidienus  Orfitus  was  accused  of  letting 

'  This  comet,  u  well  as  one  which  app«tu^d  the  yent  in  Rhlch  C!rii> 
dim  dl«d,  is  deacribed  bj  Seneca,  Natural,  Quail.  VII.  c.  xvu.  and  lii. 
■nd  bf  Pliny,  II.  c  xxv. 

'  See  Tacitui,  Jnnal.  w.  48 — 55. 

'  The  sUteenlh  book  of  Tacilm,  which  would  probably  have  given 
an  account  of  the  Vinician  cona^rac]',  ii  loit.  It  U  shorll]'  noticed  bj 
Plutarch. 
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ont  ttiree  tavems  attached  to  Ms  house  in  the  fonim  to  eotaa 
citicB  for  the  nee  of  their  deputies  at  Kome,  The  chaise 
against  Cassius  Longinus,  a  lawyer  who  had  loet  his  eight, 
was,  that  he  kept  amongst  the  buete  of  his  anceettrs  that  of 
Cains  CaesiuB,  who  was  concerned  in  the  death  of  Julius  CteBar. 
The  only  charge  objected  against  Paetua  Thrasea  was,  that  ha 
had  a  melancholy  cast  of  features,  and  looked  like  a  school- 
master. He  allowed  but  one  hour  to  those  whom  he  obliged 
to  kill  themselves;  aud,  to  prevent  delay,  he  sent  them  phy- 
sicians "  to  cure  them  immediately,  if  they  lingered  beyond 
that  time;"  for  so  he  called  bleeding  them  to  death,  Thera 
was  at  that  time  an  ;^yptian  of  a  most  voracious  appetite, 
who  would  digest  raw  flesh,  or  any  thing  else  that  was  given 
him..  It  was  credibly  reported,  that  the  emperor  was  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  furnishing  him  with  living  men  faa  tear 
and  devour.  Being  elated  with  his  great  success  in  the  per- 
petration of  crimes,  he  declared,  "  that  no  prince  before  him- 
self ever  knew  the  extent  of  his  power."  He  threw  out 
strong  intimations  that  he  would  not  even  spare  the  senators 
who  survived,  but  would  entirely  extirpate  that  order,  and 
put  the  provinces  and  anniee  into  the  hands  of  the  Eoman 
knights  and  his  own  freedmen.  It  is  certain  that  he  never 
gave  nr  Tniifihnnfnri  tr  nllri'T  any  one  the  customary  kiss,  either 
on  entering  or  departing,  or  even  returned  a  salute.  And  at 
the  inauguratioc  of  a  work,  the  cut  through  the  Isthmus,'  he, 
with  a  loud  voice,  amidst  the  aseembled  multitude,  uttOTed  a 
prayer,  that  "  the  undertaking  might  prove  fortunate  for  him- 
eelf  and  the  Bomau  people,"  without  taking  the  smallest  no- 
tice of  the  senate. 

XSSVIII.  He  spared,  moreover,  neither  the  people  of 
Borne,  nor  the  capital  of  his  country.  Somebody  in  conver- 
Bation  Baying^ 

'E/ioD  %a.v6irBS  yala  /ux^^rn  nil- 
When  I  am  deed  let  fire  deToar  the  world— 
"  Nay,"  Baid  he,  "  let  it  be  while  I  am  living"  li/iou  ^umi{]. 
And  he  acted  accordingly :  for,  pretending  to  be  disgusted  witti 
the  old  buildings,  and  the  narrow  and  winding  streets,  he  set 
the  dty  on  fire  so  openly,  that  many  of  consular  rank  caught 
hu  own  household  servants  on  their  property  with  tow,  aui 

'         'Seeltefovp.  r.  xix. 
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torchiiS  in  tiietr  hands,  but  durst  not  meddle  with  them.  Thet« 
being  Dear  his  Golden  House  some  granaries,  the  site  of  which 
he  exceedingly  coveted,  they  were  battered  as  if  with  machines 
of  war,  and  set  on  flre,  the  walls  heing  bailt  of  stoae.  During 
MX  days  and  seven  nights  this  terrihle  devastation  continued, 
the  peojde  being  obliged  to  fly  to  the  tombs  and  monuments 
for  lod^itg  and  shelter.  Meanwhile,  a  vast  number  of  stately 
buildings,  the  houses  of  generals  celebrated  in  former  times, 
lind  even  then  Stiil  decorated  with  the  spoUs  of  war,  were  laid 
in  ashes ;  as  well  as  the  temples  of  the  gods,  which  had  been 
Tbwed  and  dedicated  by  the  kings  of  Eome,  and  afterwards  in 
the  Punic  and  Gallic  wars !  in  short,  everything  that  was  remark- 
able and  worthy  to  be  seen  which  time  had  spared. '  This  fire  he 
beheld  from  a  tower  in  the  house  of  MeoKnas,  and  "  being 
greatly  delighted,"  as  he  said,  "  with  the  beautiful  efiects  of 
Ihe  conflagration,"  he  sung  a  poem  on  the  ruin  of  Troy,  in 
the  tragic  dress  he  used  on  the  stageTJ  To  turn  this  calamity 
to  his  own  advantage  by  plunder  an3~rapine,  he  promised  to 
remove  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  perished  in  the  fire,  and 
clear  the  rubbish  at  his  own  expense ;  suffering  no  one  to 
meddle  with  the  remains  of  their  property.  But  he  not  only 
received,  but  exacted  contributions  on  account  of  the  loss, 
until  he  had  exhausted  the  means  both  of  the  provinces  and 
■private  persons, 

XXXIX.  To  these  terrible  and  shameful  calamities  brought 
.upon  the  people  by  tiieir  prince,  were  added  some  proceeding 
.from  misfortune.  Such  were  a  pestilence,  by  which,  within 
the  space  of  one  autumn,  there  died  no  less  than  thirty  thou- 
sand persons,  as  appeared  from  the  registers  in  the  temple  of 
■Libitinai  a  great  disaster  in  Britain,'  where  two  of  the  prin- 
-oipal  towns  belonging  to  the  Bomans  were  plundered  ;  and  a 
1  This  deilructive  fire  occurred  in  the  end  of  Jaly,  or  the  heginning  of 
Augost,  A-v.c.  916.  A.D.  64.  It  noa  imputed  to  the  Cbristiana,  and  £elT 
on  them  the  persecutions  mentioned  in  c.  ivi.,  and  the  note. 

=  The  revolt  in  Britain  broke  out  a.u.c,  81S,  Siphilinus  (liii-  P-  '0') 
.attribules  it  to  the  seterit;  of  the  contiscations  vith  vhich  the  repayment 
of  large  sums  of  money  advanced  to  the  BritJins  bj  the  emperor  Claudius, 
[and  also  by  Seneca,  was  exaeteii.  Tacitus  adds  another  cause,  the  in- 
■uppurtbble  tyranny  and  avarice  of  the  centurions  and  soldier).  Prasu- 
Wfns,  king  of  the  Iceni,  had  named  the  emperor  his  heir.  His  widow 
Boadiees  and  her  daugliters  were  shamefuJIy  used,  his  kinsmen  reduced 
to  ilavery,  and  his  whole  territory  ravaged  ;  npoj  which  the  Erltolu  flew 
to  trm*.'    See  c.  niii.,  and  the  note. 
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dreadful  havoc  made  both  amongat  our  troops  and  bIUm;  r 
sharaeful  discomfiture  of  tlie  army  of  the  East;  where,  in 
Armenia,  the  legions  were  obliged  to  pass  uader  the  yoke,  and 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Syria  was  retained.  AmidBt 
ail  these  disasters,  it  was  strange,  and,  indeed,  particularly  re- 
markable, that  he  bore  nothing  more  patiently  than  the  scur- 
rilous language  and  railing  abuse  which  was  in  every  one's 
Jnouth;  treating  no  class  of  persona  with  more  gentienesa, 
than  those  who  assailed  him,  with  invective  and  lampoons. 
Many  things  of  that  kind  were  posted  up  about  the  city,  or 
otherwise  published,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  :  suuh  as  these, 
NigMc,  OfsSTni,' AT^n/MiiBiv,  /MiTioxrimi. 

Orestes  and  Alcmieon — Nero  too. 

The  lustful  Nero,  worst  of  all  llie  crew, 

Fresb  from  his  bridal — their  own  mothers  sievi. 

Quia  oeget  ^jEaeie  magna  de  stirpe  Neronem  ? 

Sustullt  hie  matrem  :  EUstulit-  ille  palrem. 
Sprung  from  Mneas,  pious,  wise  aud  great, 
Who  says  that  Nero  is  degeuerate  ? 
Safe  through  the  flames,  oae  hore  his  sire  ;  the  other, 
To  save  himself,  took  ofT  his  loviug  mother. 
Dum  tendit  citbaram  noster,  dum  comua  Partlius, 

Noster  ertt  Pa^an,  ille  icaTJtlii^irnt. 
His  lyre  to  haroiony  our  Nero  strings  [ 
His  airovrs  o'er  the  plain  the  Parthian  wings  : 
Ours  call  the  tuneful  Plesn, — famed  in  war, 
The  other  Phoebus  name,  the  god  who  shoate  aftl.' 
Boma  domus  fiet :  Vejos  migrate,  Quirites, 

Si  non  et  Vejos  oceupat  ista  domua. 
All  Rome  will  be  one  house  i  to  Veil  Hj, 
Should  it  not  stretch  to  Veii,  b;  and  by,' 
'  tttovvii^r  ;  alluding  to  Nero's  nnnaturai  nuptiais  with  Sporua    or 
Pythagoras.    See  cc.  xxviit.  xxix.    It  should  be  viiw/i^f. 

'  "  Suitulit"  has  a  double  meaning,  signifjing  both,  to  "jearaway,  and 
put  out  of  the  way. 

'  The  epithet  applied  to  Apollo,  ai  the  god  of  maaic,  was  Fnan ;  u  tb« 
god  of  war,  'Ernf  rj/JaXirijc. 

*  PUny  remarks,  that  the  Golden  House  of  Nero  was  swallowing  Dp 
111  Rome.  Veii.  an  ancient  Etruscan  cit^,  about  twelve  milea  from  Rome, 
Was  originally  little  inferior  to  it,  being,  as  Dionysius  informs  us,  (lib,  ir, 
p*  IG),  equal  in  extent  to  Athena.  See  a  very  accurate  survey  of  the  ruiai 
of  Veii,  in  Gell's  admirsble  ToFoasirnt  op  Bourn  akp  its  VrciHixr 
p<  43S,  at  BoAli't  SdUion. 
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But  ho  neither  made  any  inquiry  after  the  authors,  nor  -nhea 
information  was  laid  before  the  senate  against  some  of  them, 
would  be  allow  a  severe  Bentence  to  he  paased.  iBidoma,  the 
Cynic  philosopher,  said  to  him  aloud,  as  he  waa  paraing  along 
the  streets,  "  Ton  sing  the  misfortunes  of  Nauplius  well,  hut 
behave  badly  yourself."  And  Datus,  a  comic  aotflr,  when  re- 
peating these  words  in  the  piece,  "Farewell,  father!  Fare- 
well mother!"  mimicked  the  gestures  of  persons  drinking  and 
swimming,  significantly  alluding  to  the  deaths  of  Claudius  and 
Agrippina :  and  on  uttering  the  last  clause, 
Orcua  vobis  ducit  pedes  ; 
Yon  stwd  Ihig  moment  on  the  brink  of  Oicus ; 
he  plainly  intimated  his  application  of  it  to  the  precarious  po 
flition  of  the  senate.  Yet  Kero  only  banished  tiie  player  and 
philosopher  from  the  city  and  Italy ;  either  Ji^ause  he  waa 
insensihle  t«  shame,  or  from  apprehension  that  if  he  discovered 
his  vexation,  still  keener  things  might  be  said  of  him. 

XL.  The  world,  after  tolerating  such  an  emperor  for  little 
less  than  fourteen  years,  at  length  forsook  him ;  the  Oauls, 
headed  by  Ju-'ius  Vindex,  who  at  that  time  governed  the  pro- 
vince as  pro-prsetor,  being  the  first  to  revolt.  Nero  had  been 
formerly  told  by  astrologers,  that  it  would  be  his  fortune  U>  be 
«t  last  deserted  by  all  the  world ;  and  this  occasioned  that  cele- 
brated saying  of  his,  "An  artist  can  live  in  any  country ;" 
by  which  he  meant  to  offer  as  an  excuse  for  his  practice  of 
music,  that  it  was  not  only  his  amusement  as  a  prince,  but 
might  be  his  support  when  reduced  to  a  private  station.  Yet 
some  of  the  astrologers  promised  him,  in  hia  forlorn  state,  the 
rule  of  the  East,  and  some  in  express  words  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem.  But  the  greater  part  of  them  flattered  him  with 
assurances  of  his  being  restored  to  his  former  fortune.  And 
being  most  inclined  to  believe  the  latter  prediction,  upon  losing 
Britain  and  Armenia,  he  imagined  he  had  run  through  all  the 
misfortunes  which  the  fat«s  had  decreed  him.  But  when,  upon 
consulting  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  he  was  advised  to 
beware  of  the  seventy-third  year,  as  if  he  were  not  to  die  till 
then,  never  thinking  of  Oalba's  age,  he  conceived  such  hopes, 
not  only  of  living  to  advanced  years,  but  of  constant  and  sin- 
gular good  fortune,  that  having  lost  some  things  of  great  value 
by  ibipwreck,  he  scrupled  not  to  say  amongst  his  fnends,  that 
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"the  fishea  ivould  bring  them  back  to  him."  At  Naples  he  imerd 
of  the  insurrectioii  in  Gaul,  on  the  anniverBary  of  the  day  on 
which  he  killed  hia  mother,  and  hore  it  with  bo  much  unconcern^ 
es  to  excite  a  suspicion  that  he  was  really  glad  of  it,  since  he 
had  now  a  fair  opportunity  of  plundering  those  wealthy  pro- 
■v-inces  by  the  right  of  war.  Immediately  going  to  the  gym- 
nasium, he  witnessed  the  exercise  of  the  wrestleTS  with  the 
greatest  delight.  Being  interrupted  at  supper  with  letters 
which  brought  yet  worse  news,  he  expressed  no  greater  resent 
ment,  than  only  to  threaten  the  rebels.  For  eight  days  toge- 
ther, he  never  attempted  to  answer  any  letters,  nor  give  any 
orders,  but  buried  the  whole  affair  in  profound  ailejice. 

XLI.  Being  roused  at  last  by  numerous  proclamations  of 
Vindex,  treating  him  with  reproaches  and  contempt,  he  in  a 
letter  to  the  senate  exhorted  them  t»  avenge  hie  wrongs  and 
those  of  the  republic  ;  desiring  them  to  excuse  his  not  appear- 
ing in  the  senate  house,  because  he  had  got  cold.  But  nothing 
so  much  galled  him,  as  to  find  himself  railed  at  as  a  pitiful 
harper,  and,  instead  of  Nero,  styled  ^^nobarbus :  which  being 
his  family  name,  since  he  was  upbraided  wiHi  it,  he  declared 
that  he  would  resume  it,  and  lay  aside  the  name  he  had  taken 
by  adoption.  Passing  by  the  other  accusations  as  wholly 
gronndiess,  he  earnestly  refuted  that  of  his  want  of  skill  in  an 
art  upon  which  he  had  bestowed  so  much  pains,  and  in  which 
he  had  arrived  at  such  perfection;  asking  frequently  those 
about  him,  "if  they  knew  any  one  who  was  a  more  accom- 
plished musician  ?"  But  being  alarmed  by  messengers  after 
messengers  of  ill  news  from  Oaul,  he  returned  in  great  con- 
sternation to  Eome.  On  the  road,  his  mind  was  somewhat  re- 
lieved, by  observing  the  frivolous  omen  of  a  Gaiilish  soldier  de- 
feated and  dragged  by  the  hair  by  a  Roman  knight,  which  was 
sculptured  on  a  monument ;  so  that  he  leaped  for  joy,  and 
adored  the  heavens.  Even  then  he  made  no  appeal  either  to 
the  senate  or  people,  but  calling  together  some  of  the  leading 
men  at  his  own  house,  he  held  a  hasty  consultation  upon  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  and  then,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  carried  them  about  with  him  to  view  some  muacal.  instni- 
Bicnts,  of  a  new  invention,  which  were  played  by  'water;* 

'  SoetoniM  etUi  tbem  •lyina  J^rd-BliM,«nd  thcjr  mmd  to  hnthtia 
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exhibifing  all  the  -parts,  and  discoursing  upon  the  principles  and 
difficulties  of  the  contrivance;  which,  hetoldthem,  heint«nd©t 
to  produce  in  the  theatre,  if  Vindex  would  give  him  leave. 

XLII,  Soon  afterwards,  he  received  intelligence  that  Galba 
and  the  Spaniards  had  declared  against  him ;  upon  which,  he 
feinted,  and  losing  his  reason,  lay  a  long  time  speechless, 
and  apparently  dead.  As  soon  as  he  recovered  from  this  state 
of  stupefaction,  he  tore  his  clothes,  and  beat  his  head,  crying 
out,  "It  is  all  over  with  me!"  His  nurse  endeavouring  to 
comfort  him,  and  telling  him  that  the  like  things  had  hap- 
pened to  other  princes  before  him,  he  replied,  "  I  am  beyond 
aU'example  wretched,  for  I  have  lost  an  empire  whilst  I  am 
still  living."  He,  nevertheless,  abated  nothing  of  his  usual 
luxury  and  inattention  to  business.  Nay,  on  the  arrival  of 
good  news  from  the  provinces,  he,  at  a  sumptuous  entertain- 
ment, Bungwithanairof  merriment  some  jovial  verses  upon  the 
leaders  of  the  revolt,  which  were  made  public ;  and  accompanied 
them  with  suitable  gestures.  Being  carried  privately  to  the 
theatre,  he  sent  word  to  an  actor  who  was  applauded  by  the 
spectators,  "that  he  had  it  all  his  own  way,  now  that  he  him- 
self did  not  appear  on  the  stage." 

XLIII.  At  the  first  breaking  out  of  these  troubles,  it  is 
believed  that  he  had  formed  many  designs  of  a  monstrous 
nature,  although  conformable  enough  to  his  natural  dispo- 
sition. These  were  to  send  new  governors  and  commanders 
to  the  provinces  and  the  armies,  and  employ  assassins  to  butcher 
all  the  former  governors  and  commanders,  as  men  unanimously 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  him ;  to  massacre  the  exiles 
in  every  quarter,  and  all  the  Gaulish  population  in  Rome ; 
the  former  lest  they  should  join  the  insurrection  ;  the  latter 
as  privy  lo  the  designs  of  their  countrymen,  and  ready  to  sup- 

t  muaical  inBtinment  on  the  same  principle  ai  our  present  organi.  only 
thstnkWr  WES  the  inflating  power.  Vitruvius  (iv.  ix.j  mentions  the  instru- 
ment SB  the  invention  of  Cteaibus  of  Atexsndiia.  It  is  also  well  described 
by  TectuUian,  De  Anima,  c.  liv.  The  pneumatic  organ  appears  lo  have  been 
a  later  improvement.  We  have  before  us  a  cimfamiafe  niedalliaa,  of  Caia- 
Calla,  frooi  the  collection  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Bohn,  upon  nbich  one  or  athet 
of  tfaeseidstrumenla  figures.  Ob  the  obverse  is  the  bust  of  the  empwor  in 
Umour,  laureated,  with  the  inscription  u.  aurelius  antoninub  ritia 
Aii«.  Birr,  (his  latest  title).  On  Che  reverse  is  the  organ ;  an  oblong 
Ant  with  the  pipes  above,  and  a  draped  figure  on  each  side. 
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port  tbem ;  to  abandon  Gaul  itself,  to  be  vaatei  and  plundered 
by  hia  annieB ;  to  poison  the  whole  Benate  at  a  feast ;  to  fire 
toe  eity,  and  then  let  locee  the  wild  beasts  npon  the  people, 
in  order  to  impede  their  stopping  the  progress  of  the  flames. 
But  being  deterred  from  the  execution  of  these  designs,  not 
so  much  by  remorse  of  conscience,  as  by  despair  of  being  able 
to  effect  them  ;  and  judging  an  expedition  into  Gaul  neces- 
sary, he  removed  the  consuls  from  their  office,  before  the  time 
of  its  expiration  -was  arrived ;  and  in  their  room  assumed  the 
consulship  himself  without  a  colleague,  as  if  the  fates  had 
decreed  that  Gaul  should  not  be  conquered,  hut  by  a  consul. 
Upon  assuming  the  fasces,  after  an  entertainment  at  the  palace, 
as  he  walked  out  of  the  room  leaning  on  the  arms  of  some 
of  hia  friends,  he  declared,  that  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  the 
province,  ho  would  make  hia  appearance  amongst  the  troops, 
unarmed,  and  do  nothing  but  weep  :  and  that,  after  he  had 
brought  the  mutineers  to  repentance,  he  would,  the  next  day, 
in  the  public  rejoicings,  sing  songs  of  triumph,  which  he  must 
now,  without  loss  of  time,  apply  himself  to  compose. 

SLIV.  In  preparing  for  this  expedition,  his  first  care  was 
to  provide  carriages  for  hia  nmsical  instruments  and  machinery 
to  be  used  upon  the  stage  ;  to  have  the  hair  of  the  concubines 
be  carried  with  him  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  men ;  and  to 
supply  them  with  battle-axes,  and  Amazonian  bucklers.  He 
Bummoned  the  city-tribes  to  enlist ;  but  no  qualified  persons 
appearing,  he  ordered  all  masters  to  send  a  certain  number  of 
slaves,  the  best  they  had,  not  excepting  their  stewards  and 
secretaries.  He  commanded  the  several  orders  of  the  people  to' 
bring  in  a  fixed  proportion  of  their  estates,  as  they  stood  in  the 
Censor's  books;  all  tenants  of  houses  and  mansions  to  pay  one 
year's  rent  forthwith  into  the  exchequer ;  and,  with  unheard-of 
Bfcrictness,  would  receive  only  new  coin  of  the  purest  silver  and 
the  finest  gold ;  insomuch  that  most  people  refiised  to  pay,  cry- 
ing out  unanimously  that  he  ought  to  squeeze  the  informers, 
and  oblige  them  to  surrender  their  gains. 

XIiV.  The  general  odium  in  which  he  was  held  received 
on  increase  by  the  great  scarcity  of  com,  and  an  occurrence 
oounected  wiu  it.  For,  as  it  happened  just  at  that  time,  there 
airived  from  Alezandiia  a  ship,  which  was  said  to  be  freighted 
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with  dost  for  tbe  wreBtlers  belonging  to  the  emperor.'  TUa 
BO  much  inflamed  the  public  rage,  that  he  -was  treated  with 
the  utmost  abuse  and  scurrility.  Upon  the  top  of  one  of  hia 
BtatucB  was  placed  the  figure  of  a  chariot  with  a  Greek  in- 
scription, that  '  Kow  indeed  he  had  a  race  to  run ;  let  him. 
be  gone."  A  little  bag  was  tied  about  another,  with  a  ticket 
containing  these  ■words  ;  "  What  could  I  do  ?" — "  Truly  thou 
hast  merited  the  sack."'     Some  person  likewise  wrote  on  the 

Eillara  in  the  fonim,  "  that  he  had  even  woke  the  cockt"  with 
is  singing."  And  many,  in  the  night-time,  pretending  to 
find  fault  with  their  servaBta,  frequently  called  for  a  Vindex.* 

XLVI.  He  was  also  terrified  with  manifest  warnings,  both 
o!d  and  new,  arising  from  dreams,  auspices,  and  omens.  He 
had  never  been  used  to  dream  before  the  murder  of  his  mother. 
After  that  event,  he  fancied  in  hia  sleep  that  he  was  steering 
a  ship,  and  that  the  rudder  was  forced  from  him  :  that  he  was 
dragged  by  his  wife  Octavia  into  a  prodigiously  dark  place ;  and 
was  at  one  time  covered  over  with  a  vast  swarm  of  winged 
ants,  and  at  another,  surrounded  by  the  national  images  which 
were  set  up  near  Pompey's  theatre,  and  hindered  from  ad- 
vancing farther;  that  a  Spanish  jennet  he  was  fond  of,  had 
hia  hinder  parts  so  changed,  as  to  resemble  those  of  an  ape ; 
and  having  his  head  only  left  unaltered,  neighed  very  har- 
moniously. The  doors  of  the  mausolenm  of  Augustus  flying 
open  of  themselves,  there  issued  from  it  a  voice,  calling 
on  him  by  name.  The  Lares  being  adorned  with  fresh  gar- 
lands on  the  calends  (the  first)  of  January,  fell  down  during 
the  preparations  for  sacrificing  to  them.    While  he  was  taking 

'  A  Gne  sand  from  the  Nile,  aimilar  to  piuiuolano,  which  wu  ilrewed 
on  the  Btadium  ;  the  wrestlers  alao  rolled  in  it,  when  their  bodiea  wera 
Blippery  with  oil  or  penpinition. 

<  The  words  on  the  ticket  about  the  emperor's  neck,  are  supposed,  hj 
t  prmopopea,  lo  be  spoken  by  him.  The  reply  is  Agrippina's,  or  tha 
people's.  It  alludes  to  the  puniahmeDt  due  to  him  for  his  parricide.  By 
the  Raman  lav,  a  person  who  had  murdered  a  parent  or  any  near  relation, 
after  b«ng  severely  scoui^d,  was  sewed  up  in  a  sack,  with  a  dog,  a  cock, 
a  viper,  and  an  ape.  and  then  thrown  into  the  sea,  or  a  deep  river. 

■  Gatlos^  which  siguifiei  both  cocks  and  Gauls. 

*  Vindex,  it  need  hardly  be  observed,  was  the  name  of  (he  propnelot 
who  bad  set  up  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  Gaul.  The  wont  alto  signi* 
fles  an  avenger  of  wrongs,  redrester  of  griannces ;  hence  vindicate,  via 
dictin,  &c 
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tbe  omens,  Sporua  presented  him  with  a  ring,  ike  stone  of 
irhich  had  carved  upon  it  the  Bape  of  Proserpine.  When 
B  great  multitude  of  the  several  orders  wae  asBonbled,  to 
attend  at  the  solemnity'  of  making  vows  to  the  goda,  it  was  a 
long  time  before  the  keys  of  the  Capitol  could  be  found.  And 
vhen,  in  a  speech  of  his  to  the  senate  against  Vindex,  these 
words  were  read,  "  that  the  miscreants  should  be  punished 
ftnd  soon  make  the  end  they  merited,"  they  all  cried  out, 
"Tou  will  do  it,  Augustus."  It  was  likewise  remarked, 
that  the  last  tragic  piece  which  he  Bung,  was  CEdipus  in  Exile, 
and  that  he  fell  as  he  was  repeating  this  verse : 

Wife,  mother,  fatlier,  force  me  lo  my  end. 

XLVII.  Meanwhile,  on  the  arriTal  of  the  news,  that  the 
rest  of  the  armies  had  declared  against  him,  he  tore  to  pieces 
the  letters  which  were  delivered  to  him  at  dinner,  overthrew 
the  table,  and  dashed  with  violence  against  the  ground  two 
favourite  cups,  which  he  called  Homer's,  because  some  of 
that  poet's  verses  were  cut  upon  them.  Then  taking  from 
Locusta  a  dose  of  poison,  which  he  put  up  in  a  golden  box, 
he  went  into  the  Servilian  gardens,  and  thence  dispatching  a 
trusty  freedman  to  Ostia,  with  orders  to  make  ready  a  fieet, 
he  endeavoured  to  prevail  with  some  tribunes  and  centurions 
of  the  pretorian  guards  to  attend  him  in  his  flight ;  but  part 
of  them  showing  no  great  inclination  to  Comply,  others  ab- 
Bolutety  refusing,  and  one  of  them  crying  out  aloud, 

Uiqne  adeone  man  miaerum  eat  ? 

Svj,  ia  it  then  so  Bad  s  thing  to  die  !> 
ho  was  in  great  perplexity  whether  he  should  submit  himself 
to  Qalba,  or  apply  to  the  Parthians  for  protection,  or  else  ap- 
pear before  the  people  dressed  in  mourning,  and,  upon  the 
rostra,  in  the  moat  piteous  manner,  beg  pardon  for  his  past 
misdemeanors,  and,  if  he  could  not  prevail,  request  of  them 
to  grant  him  at  least  the  government  of  Egypt.  A  speech  to 
this  purpose  was  afterwards  found  in  his  writing-case.  But 
it  is  conjectured  that  he  durst  not  venture  upon  this  project, 
for  fear  of  being  torn  to  pieces,  before  he  could  get  to  the 
fomm.  Deferring>  thereibre,  his  Tesolution  until  the  nexl 
1  Ma.  lii.  6<1$. 
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day,  be  awoke  aboat  midnight,  and  finding  the  guards  with> 
drawn,  ho  leaped  out  of  bed,  aEd  sent  round  for  hia  friends. 
But  none  of  them  vouchsafing  any  mesaaga  in  reply,  he  went 
with  a  few  attendants  to  their  houses.  The  doors  being  every 
where  shut,  and  no  one  giving  him  any  answer,  he  returned 
to  hie  bed-chamber;  whence  those  who  had  the  charge  of 
it  had  all  now  eloped;  some  having  gone  one  way,  and  some 
another,  carrying  off  with  them  his  bedding  and  bos  of  poison. 
He  then  endeavoured  to  find  Spioillua,  the  gladiator,  or  some 
one  to  kill  him;  but  not  being  able  to  procure  any  one,"  What!" 
said  he,  "have  I  then  neither  friend  nor  foe?"  and  imme- 
diately ran  out,  as  if  he  would  throw  himself  into  the  Tiber. 

XL VIII.  Btit  this  furious  impulse  subsiding,  ho  wished  for 
some  plaoe  of  privacy,  where  he  might  collect  his  thoughts ; 
and  his  freedman  Phaon  offering  him  his  country-house,  be- 
tween the  Salariaa' and  Komentan^  roads,  about  four  mUes 
from  the  city,  he  mounted  a  horse,  barefoot  as  he  was,  and  in  his 
tunic,  only  slipping  over  it  an  old  soiled  cloak ;  with  his  head 
muffled  up,  and  an  handkerchief  before  his  face,  and  four 
persons  only  to  attend  him,  of  whom  Sporus  was  one.  He 
was  suddenly  struck  with  horror  by  an  earthquake,  and 
by  a  flash  of  lightning  which  darted  full  iu  his  face,  and 
heard  from  the  neighbouring  camp^  the  shouts  of  the  soldiers, 
wishing  his  destruction,  and  prosperity  to  Galba.  He  also 
heard  a  traveller  they  met  on  the  road,   say,    "They  are 

'  The  Via  Salaria  was  h>  called  from  the  Sahinea  using  it  to  fetch  salt 
from  the  coast.  U  led  from  Rome  to  the  noiihward,  near  the  gardens  of 
Saltust,  l)y  a  gate  of  the  same  name,  called  alao  Quirinalis,  Agonalis,  aad 
Collina.     It  waa  here  that  Alaric  entered. 

'  The  Via  Nomentana,  so  named  because  it  led  to  the  Sabine  town 
of  Nomentum.  joined  the  Via  Salara  at  Hecetnio  on  the  Tiher.  It 
wsa  also  called  Ficulnensia.  It  entered  Rome  by  the  Porta  Vimiualii, 
uon-  called  Porta  Pia.  It  nas  by  this  road  that  Hannibal  approached 
the  walls  of  Rome.  The  country-house  of  Nero's  freedman,  wtrne  ha 
ended  hia  days,  stood  near  the  Anio,  beyond  the  present  church  irf  SI. 
Agnese,  where  there  was  a  villa  of  the  Spada  family,  helongiiDg  now,  we 
believe,  to  Torlonia. 

*  This  deBcriptioD  ia  no  less  exact  than  vivid.  It  (rai  easy  lor  Nero 
to  gain  the  nearest  gate,  the  Nomentaa,  from  the  Eeqiuhne  quarter  of  the 
palace,  withoot  much  observation  ■  and  on  issuing  from  it  (after  mid* 
night,  it  appears),  the  fugitives  would  have  the  preiorian  camp  so  close  un 
their  ri=:>'C  ham',  that  they  might  well  hear  the  shouts  of  Che  aoMiet). 
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in  pursuit  of  Tfero:"  and  another  ask,  "la  tbero  any  news 
in  the  city  about  !Nero?"  Uncovering  his  face  when  his 
horse  was  started  by  the  scent  of  a  carcase  which  lay  in 
the  road,  he  was  recognized  and  saluted  by  an  old  soldier  who 
had  been  discharged  from  the  guards.  When  they  came  to 
the  hme  which  turned  up  to  the  house,  they  quitted  their 
horses,  and  with  much  difficulty  he  wound  among  bushes 
and  briars,  and  along  a  track  tlu-ough  a  bed  of  rushes,  over 
which  they  spread  their  cloaks  for  him  to  walk  on.  Having 
reached  a  wall  at  tno  hack  '  of  the  viUa,  Phitou  advised  him 
to  hide  himself  awhile  in  a  sand-pit ;  when  he  replied,  "  I  will 
not  go  under-ground  alive."  Staying  there  some  little  time, 
while  preparations  were  made  for  bringing  him  privately  into 
the  villa,  he  took  up  some  water  out  of  a  ncighbouriug  tank 
in  his  hand,  to  drink,  saying,  "ThisisNero'adistilled  water.'" 
Then  his  cloak  having  been  torn  by  the  brambles,  he  pulled 
out  the  thorns  which  stuck  in  it.  At  last,  being  admitted, 
creeping  upon  his  hands  and  knees,  through  a  hole  made  foe 
him  in  the  wall,  he  lay  down  in  the  first  closet  he  came  to, 
upon  a  miserable  pallet,  with  an  old  coverlet  thrown  over  it ; 
and  being  both  hungry  and  thirsty,  though  he  refused  some 
coarse  bread  that  was  brought  him,  he  drank  a  little  warm 


XLIX,  All  who  Burrouaded  him  now  pressing  him  to  savo 
himself  from  the  indignities  which  were  ready  to  befall  him, 
he  ordered  a  pit  to  be  sunk  before  his  eyes,  of  the  size  of  his 
body,  and  the  bottom  to  bo  covered  with  pieces  of  marble 
put  together,  if  any  could  be  found  about  the  house;  and 
wat«r  and  wood,'  to  be  got  ready  for  immediate  use  about  his 
corpse ;  weepir^  at  every  thing  that  was  done,  and  frequently 
eayii^,  "What  an  artist  is  now  about  to  perish!"  Mean- 
while, letters  being  brought  in  by  a  servant  belonging  to 
Phaon,  he  snatched  them  out  of  his  hand,  and  there  read, 
"  That  he  had  been  declared  an  enemy  by  the  senate,  and  that 
search  was  making  for  him,  that  he  might  be  punished  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  EomauB."  He  then  inquired 
what  kind  of  punishment  that  was ;  and  being  told,  that  Hm 

'  Demela.  Plin;  informs  us  tbat  Nero  hod  the  water  he  drwik,  boiled, 
to  clear  ii  from  iiapuritias.  and  then  cooled  icith  ice. 

*  Wood,  to  warm  lbs  water  for  washing;  the  corpse,  and  for  the  faneral  ^1«, 
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practice  waa  to  abip  the  criminal  naked,  and  scourge  him  to 
death,  while  his  neck  was  fastened  within  a  forked  stake,  ho 
was  BO  terrified  that  he  took  up  two  daggers  which  he  had 
brought  with  him,  and  after  feeling  the  pointe  of  both,  put 
them  up  again,  saying,  "  The  fetai  hour  is  not  yet  come." 
One  while,  he  he^ed  of  Sporua  to  begin  to  wail  and  lament ; 
another  while,  he  entreated  that  one  of  them  would  pet  him 
an  example  by  killing  himself;  and  then  again,  he  condemned 
hia  own  want  of  resolution  in  these  words  r  "  I  yet  live  to  my 
riiame  and  di^race  :  this  is  not  becoming  for  Nero :  it  is  not 
becc«ning.  Thou  oughteat  in  such  circumstances  to  have  a 
good  heart;  Come,  then  :  courage,  man  !"'  The  horsemen 
who  had  received  orders  to  bring  him  away  aiiye,  were  now 
approaching  the  house.  As  soon  as  he  heard  them  coming, 
he  uttered  with  a  trembling  voice  the  following  Terse, 

The  noise  oF  snift-heel'd  iteedi  usails  my  eari ; 
he  drove  a  dagger  into  his  throat,  being  assisted  in  the  act  by 
Epaphroditua,  his  secretary.  A  centurion  bursting  in  just  aa 
he  was  half-dead,  and  applying  his  cloak  to  the  wound,  pre- 
tending that  he  was  come  to  his  assistance,  he  made  no  other 
reply  but  thia,  " 'Tis  too  late;"  and  " la  this  your  loyalty  ?" 
Immediately  after  prononneing  these  words,  he  expired,  with 
hia  eyea  fixed  and  starting  out  of  his  head,  to  the  terror  of  all 
who  beheld  him.  He  had  requested  of  his  attendants,  aa  the 
most  essential  favour,  that  they  would  let  no  one  have  his 
head,  but  that  by  ail  means  hia  body  might  be  burnt  entire. 
And  this,  Icelus,  Qalba'e  &eedman,  granted.  He  had  but  a 
little  before  been  dischaiged  from  the  prison  into  which  he 
had  been  Uirown,  when  the  disturbances  first  broke  out. 

L.  The  expenses  of  his  funeral  amonnted  to  two  hundred 
thousand  seatereea  ;  the  bed  upon  which  his  body  waa  carried 
1«  the  pile  and  burnt,  being  covered  with  the  white  robes,  in- 
terwoven with  gold,  which  he  had  worn  upon  the  calends  of 
January  preceding.  His  nurses,  Ecloge  and  Alexandra,  with 
Ilia  concubine  Acte,  deposited  hia  remains  in  the  tomb  belong- 

'  Thii  bunt  of  psiBion  vsi  uttered  in  Greek,  the  reil  wm  ipoken  in 
IMn.  Both  were  in  bmjliar  ute.  The  mixture,  perhapi,  bttri^i  tt« 
""  ' — "--*-■  '4  of  Nera'i  mind.  '  II.  x.  535. 
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faig  to  the  family  of  the  Bomitii,  which  stands  upon  the  top 
of  the  Hill  of  tlie  Gardens,'  and  is  to  be  seen  from  the  Campus 
Ifartiua.  In  that  monument,  a  coffin  of  porphyry,  with  an 
altar  of  marble  of  Luna  over  it,  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  built  of 
Btoae  brought  from  Thasos.' 

LI,  In  stature  he  ■was  a  little  below  the  common  height; 
hia  skin  was  foul  and  spotted ;  bis  hair  inclined  to  yellow ; 
his  features  were  agreeable,  rather  than  handsome  ;  his  eyes 
grey  and  dull,  his  neck  was  thick,  his  belly  prominent,  hia 
legs  very  slender,  his  constitution  sound.  For,  though  exces- 
sively  luxurious  in  hia  mode  of  living,  he  had,  in  the  course 
of  fourteen  years,  only  three  flta  of  sickness ;  which  were  so 
slight,  that  he  neither  forbore  llie  use  of  wine,  nor  made  any 
alteration  in  hia  usual  diet.  In  hia  dress,  and  the  oare  of  hjM 
person,  he  was  so  carelosa,  that  he  bad  his  hair  cut  in  rings, 
one  above  another ;  and  when  in  Achaia,  he  let  it  grow  long 
behind  ;  and  he  generally  appeared  in  public  in  the  loose  dress 
which  he  used  at  table,  with  a  handkerchief  about  his  neck, 
and  without  either  a  girdle  or  shoes. 

LII,  He  was  instructed,  when  a  hoy,  in  Oie  radimentB  of 
almost  all  the  liberal  sciences ;  but  his  mother  diverted  him 
from  the  study  of  philosophy,  as  unsoited  to  one  destined  to 
be  an  emperor ;  and  his  preceptor,  Seneca,  discouraged  him 
from  reading  the  ancient  orators,  that  he  might  longer  secure 
his  devotion,  to  himself.     Therefore,  having  a  turn  for  poetry, 

'  Collis  Horluionim  ,•  irhich  was  afterwards  called  tbe  Pintian  Hill, 
from  a  famil;  of  that  name,  ivho  flourished  under  the  lower  empire.  In 
the  time  of  the  Cssars  it  waa  occupied  by  the  garden*  and  villas  of  the 
wealthy  and  luxurious  ;  among  which  thoaeof  Salluat  are  celebrated.  Sotoe 
of  the  Unest  Blatues  have  been  found  in  the  minsi  among  othcn,  that  of 
the  "  Dying  Gladialor."  The  Bilnation  was  airy  and  healthful,  command- 
ing line  views,  and  it  is  ttill  the  moat  agreeable  neighbourhood  in  Rome. 

'  Antiquarians  suppose  that  some  relics  of  the  aepuichre  of  the  Do- 
nitiaD  family,  in  which  the  ashes  of  Nero  were  deposited,  are  pre* 
tcrred  in  the  city  wall  which  Anrcliiui,  when  he  extended  its  drcnit, 
carried  across  the  "Collis  Hortulorum."  Those  ancient  remains,  deeliniog 
trom  the  perpendicular,  are  called  the  Mvro  Tarlo. — The  Lunan  marbl* 
wu  hrought  frooi  quarries  near  a  town  of  that  name,  in  Btmia.  It 
DO  longer  exists,  but  stood  on  the  eoast  of  what  is  now  called  the  giU 
of  Speuia. — Thasm,  an  island  in  the  Archipelago,  was  one  of  the  Cy- 
cladea.    It  produced  >  grey  marble,  much  veined,  but  not  in  gieit  rqiulfc 
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he  eompoaed  Tersea  both  ■with  pleasnje  and  ease ;  nor  did 
lie,  as  some  think,  publish  those  of  other  writers  as  his 
own.  Several  little  pocket-books  and  loose  sheets  have  come 
into  my  poaseasion,  which  contain  aome  well-known  verses  in 
his  own  hand,  and  writteTi  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  waa 
very  evident,  from  the  blotting  and  interlining,  that  they  had 
not  been  transcribed  from  a  copy,  nor  dictated  by  another,  but 
were  written  by  the  composer  of  them. 

LIU.  He  had  likewise  great  taste  for  drawing  and  paint- 
ing, as  well  as  for  moulding  statuea  in  plaster.  But,  above  all 
things,  he  most  eagerly  coveted  popularity,  being  the  rival  of 
every  man  who  obtained  the  applause  of  the  people  for  any 
thing  he  did.  It  was  the  generfj  beUef,  that,  after  the  crowns 
he  won  by  his  performances  on  the  stage,  he  would  the  nest 
lustrum  have  taken  his  place  among  the  wrestlers  at  the 
Olympic  games.  For  he  was  continn^y  practising  that  art ; 
nor  did  he  witness  the  gymnastic  games  in  any  part  of  Greece 
otherwiae  than  sitting  upon  the  ground  in  the  stadium,  as  the 
umpires  do.  And  if  a  pair  of  wrestlers  happened  to  break  the 
bounds,  he  would  with  his  own  hands  drag  them  back  into  the 
centre  of  the  circle.  Because  he  was  Uiought  to  equal  Apollo  in 
music,  and  the  sun  in  chariot^driving,  he  resolved  also  to  imitate 
the  achievements  of  Hercules,  And  they  aay  that  a  iion  was 
got  ready  for  him  to  kill,  either  with  a  club,  or  with  a  close 
hug,  in  view  of  the  people  in  the  amphitheatre ;  which  he  waa 
to  perform  naked. 

LIV.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  publicly  vowed,  that 
if  his  power  in  the  state  waa  securely  re-established,  he  would, 
in  the  spectacles  which  he  intended  to  exhibit  in  honour  of 
his  success,  include  a  performance  upon  organs,'  as  well  as 
upon  flutes  and  bagpipes,  and,  on  the  last  day  of  the  games, 
would  act  in  the  piay,  and  take  the  part  of  Tnmns,  as  we 
find  it  in  Virgil.  And  there  are  some  who  say,  that  he  put  to 
death  the  player  Paris  as  a  dangerous  rival. 

I  LT.  He  had  an  insatiable  desire  to  immortalize  his  name, 
•nd  ac<iuire  a  reputation  which  should  last  through  all  suc- 
flcediag  ages ;  but  it  was  capriciously  directed.     He  therefore 
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took  firom  several  things  and  places  their  former  appellations, 
and  gave  them  new  names  derived  from  his  own.  He  called 
the  month  of  April,  I^'eroneus,  and  designed  changing  tha 
name  of  Rome  info  that  of  WeropoHa. 

LYI.  He  held  all  religioua  rites  in  contempt,  except  those 
of  the  Syrian  Goddess ; '  bnt  at  last  he  paid  her  so  little  re- 
Terence,  that  he  made  wafer  upon  her  ;  buing  now  engaged  in 
another  Buperstition,  in  which  only  he  obstinately  persisted. 
For  having  received  from  some  obscure  plebeian  a  iittlo  Image 
of  a  girl,  as  a  preservative  against  plots,  and  discovering  a 
conspiracy  immediately  after,  he  constantly  worshipped  his 
imaginary  protectress  as  the  greatrat  amongst  the  gods,  offer- 
ing to  her  three  SBorificea  daily.  He  was  also  desirous  to  have 
it  supposed  that  he  had,  by  revelations  from  this  deity,  a 
knowledge  of  future  events.  A  few  months  before  he  died, 
he  attended  a  sacrifice,  according  to  the  Etruscan  rites,  but 
the  omens  were  not  favonrable. 

LVII.  He  died  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age,' npon 
the  same  day  on  which  he  had  formerly  put  Oetavia  to  death ; 
and  the  public  joy  was  so  great  upon  the  occasion,  that  the 
common  people  ran  about  the  city  with  caps  upon  their  heads. 
Some,  however,  were  not  wanting,  who  for  a  long  tilne  decked 
his  tomb  with  spring  and  summer  flowers.  Sometimes  they 
placed  his  image  upon  the  rostra,  dressed  in  robes  of  state; 
at  another,  they  published  preclamations  in  his  name,  as  if  he 
were  still  alive,  and  would  shortly  return  to  Rome,  and  take 
vengeance  on  all  his  enemies.  Tologesns,  king  of  the  Par- 
thians,  when  he  sent  ambassadors  to  the  senate  to  renew  his 
alliance  with  the  Roman  people,  earnestly  requested  tliat  due 
honour  should  be  paid  to  fJie  memory  of  Nero ;  and,  td  con- 
clude, when,  twenty  years  afterwaida,  at  which  time  I  was  a 
young  man,'  some  pereon  of  obscure  birth  gave  himself  out 
for  Kero,  that  name  secured  him  so  favonrable  a  reception' 

'  The  Syrian  Gaddeas  is  supposed  to  htive  been  Semiramii  deifledi 
Her  riles  are  mentioned  hj  floma,  Apulejua,  and  Lacian. 

'  A.u.c.  621— i.Q.  69, 

'  We  haie  bere  one  of  the  incidental  notices  irhich  aie  so  valnabla  Va 
•D  bjatarian,  as  counecting  Mm  with  the  times  ai  which  be  Hiitea.  Saa 
•Uojiiit  before,  c.  lii. 
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fr5m  the  Parthians,  that  lie  was  very  zealously  supported, 
and  it  was  with  much  diflScuItj  that  they  were  prevmled 
npon  to  give  him  up. 


TaouaHtiolaw  hadererpaseedforregnlating  thetransinisaion 
of  the  imperial  power,  yet  the  design  of  conveying  it  by  Uneal 
deseent  was  implied  in  the  practice  of  adoption.  By  the  rule  of 
hereditary  succeBsion,  Britannicus,  the  son  of  Clandios,  woa  the 
natural  heir  to  the  throne ;  but  he  was  Bupplanted  by  the  arti' 
ficea  of  his  stepmother,  who  had  the  address  to  procure  it  for  her 
own  son,  Nero.  From  the  time  of  Augustus  it  had  been  the 
custom  of  each  of  the  new  sovereigns  to  commence  hia  reign  in 
aueh  a  manner  as  tended  to  acqmre  popularity,  however  much 
they  all  afterwards  degenerated  from  those  specious  be^nings. 
Whether  this  proceeded  entirely  from  policy,  or  that  nature  waa 
not  yet  vitiated  by  the  intoxication  of  uncontrolled  power,  is 
uncertain  i  but  snch  were  the  escessea  into  which  they  after- 
wards plunged,  that  we  can  scarcely  exempt  any  of  them,  except, 
perhaps,  Claudius,  from  the  imputation  of  great  original  depravity. 
The  vicious  temper  of  Tibenus  was  known  to  his  own  mother, 
Livia ;  that  of  Cahgula  had  been  obvious  to  those  about  him 
from  his  infancy ;  Claudius  seems  to  have  had  naturally  a  stronger 
tendency  to  weakness  Utaa  to  vice ;  bnt  the  inherent  wicked- 
ness of  Nero  was  discovered  at  an  early  period  by  his  preceptor, 
Seneca.  Yet  even  this  emperor  commenced  his  reign  in  a  man- 
ner which  procured  him  approbation.  Of  all  the  JEtoman  em> 
perors  who  had  hitherto  reigned,  he  seems  to  have  been  most 
corrupted  by  proflieate  favourites,  who  flattered  his  follies  and 
vices,  to  promote  their  own  ^grandisement.  In  the  number  of 
these  was  PigelitnuB,  who  met  at  last  with  the  fate  which  he  had 
go  amply  merited. 

The  several  reigns  from  the  death  of  Augustus  present  us  with 
aucommon  scenes  of  cmelty  and  horror ;  but  it  was  reserved  for 
that  of  Kero  to  exhibit  to  the  world  the  atrocious  act  of  an  em- 
peror deliberately  procuring  the  death  of  his  mother. 

''""'la  Agrippina  was  the  daughter  of  German icua,  and  married 


ing  a  design  of  eutering  again  into  the  married  state,  she  aspired 
to  an  incestuous  alliance  with  him,  in  competition  with  Lollia 
TftulioB,  a  woman  of  beauty  and  intrigue,  who  had  been  married 
to  C.  Ccaar.    The  two  rivals  were  strongly  lupported  by  tiieir 
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rMpeetive  parties  i  but  Agrippina,  by  her  superior  interBrt  witli 
the  emperor's  favourites,  aud  the  familinrity  to  which  her  neap 
relation  gave  her  a  claim,  obtained  the  preference ;  and  ths 
portentous  nuptials  of  the  emperor  and  his  niece  were  publicly 
Bolenmized  in  the  palace.  Whether  she  waa  prompted  to  thu 
flagrant  indecencj  by  personal  ambition  alone,  or  by  tlie  desire 
of  procoring  tile  snecession  to  the  empire  for  her  son,  is  nncer- 
tain ;  but  toere  remains  no  doubt  of  her  having  removed  Claudius 
r  poison,  with  a  view  to  the  object  now  mentioned.  Besides 
laudius,  she  projected  the  death  of  L.  Silanus,  and  she  accom- 
plished that  of  his  brother,  Junius  Silanus,  b;  means  likewise 
of  poison.  She  appears  to  have  been  richly  endowed  with  the 
^Its  of  nature,  but  in  her  disposition  intriguing,  violent,  impe- 
rious, and  ready  to  sacriflce  every  principle  of  virtue,  in  the  pur- 
unit  of  supreme  jiower  or  sensual  gratification.  As  she  resembled 
Livia  in  the  ambition  of  a  mother,  and  the  means  by  which  she 
indulged  it,  so  she  more  than  equalled  her  in  the  ingratitude  of 
on  unnatural  son  and  a  parricide.  She  is  said  to  have  left  behind 
her  some  memoirs,  of  which  Tacitus  availed  himself  in  the  com- 
position of  his  Annals. 

In  this  reign,  the  conquest  of  the  £ritona  still  continued  to  be  the 
principal  object  of  military  enterprise,  and  Suetonius  Paulinus 
was  iuvestea  with  the  command  of  the  Boman  army  employed  in 
the  reduction  of  that  people.  The  island  of  Mona,  now  Angf esev, 
being  the  chief  seat  of  the  Druids,  he  resolved  to  commence  his 
operations  with  attacking  a  place  which  was  the  centre  of  super- 
stition, and  to  which  the  vanquished  Britons  retreated  as  Uie 
last  asylum  of  liberty.  The  inhabitants  endeavoured,  bo^  by 
force  of  arms  and  the  terrors  of  religion,  to  obstruct  his  landing 
on  this  sacred  island.  The  women  and  Druids  assembled  pro- 
miscuously  with  the  soldiers  upon  the  shore,  where  running 
about  in  wild  disorder,  with  flaming  torches  in  their  hands,  and 

Euring  forth  the  most  hideous  exclamations,  they  struck  the 
>mans  with  conatemation.  But  Suetonius  animating  his  troops, 
th^  boldly  attacked  the  inhabitants,  routed  thorn  in  the  field, 
and  burned  the  Druids  in  the  same  fires  which  had  been  pre- 
pared by  those  priests  for  the  catastrophe  of  the  invaders,  de- 
stroying at  the  same  time  all  the  consecrated  groves  and  altars  ia 
tiie  island.  Suetonius  having  thus  triumphed  over  the  reli^on 
of  the  Britons,  flattered  himself  with  the  hopes  of  soon  effecting 
tte  reduction  of  the  people.  But  they,  encouraged  by  bu 
absence,  had  taken  arms,  and  under  the  conduct  of  Boadioea, 
queen  of  the  Iceni,  who  had  been  treated  in  the  most  it 
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the  protection  of  London,  which  was  by  thia  time  a  floimsliiiig. 
Eoman  colony ;  but  he  found  upon  hia  arrival,  that  any  attempt 
to  preserve  it  would  be  attended  with  the  utmost  danger  to  the 
army.  London  therefore  was  reduced  to  ashes ;  and  tlie  Bomans, 
and  all  stran^era,  fo  the  number  of  seventy  thousand,  were  put 
to  the  Bword  without  distinction,  the  Britona  Beeming  deter- 
mined to  convince  the  enemy  that  they  would  acquiesce  in  no 
otiier  terms  than  a  total  evacuation,  of  the  island.  Tliis  massacre, 
however,  waa  revenged  by  Suetonius  in  a  decisive  eno;ageraent, 
where  eishty  thousand  of  the  Britons  are  said  to  have  been 
killed ;  after  which,  Boadicea,  to  aroid  falling  into  the  bands  ol 
the  insolent  conquerors,  put  a  period  to  her  own  life  by  means 
of  poison.  It  being  judged  unadvisable  that  Suetonius  should 
any  longer  conduct  the  war  against  a  people  whom  he  had  ex- 
asperated by  his  sererity,  he  was  recalled,  and  Petronius  Turpi- 
liwius  appomted  in  his  room.  The  command  was  afterwards 
«iven  successively  to  Trebcllius  Masimua  and  Vettius  Bolanus  ; 
but  the  plan  pursued  by  these  generals  was  only  to  retain,  by  a 
oonciliatorv  adminbtration,  the  parts  of  the  island  which  hai 
abready  Buomitted  to  the  JEtoman  arms. 

During  these  transactions  in  Britain,  Nero  himself  was  eshi- 
biting,  in  Eome  or  some  of  the  provinces,  such  scenes  of  extra- 
vagance aa  almost  exceed  credibility.  In  one  place,  entering  the 
Eats  amongst  the  competitors  in  a  chariot  race  ;  in  another,  con- 
tending for  victory  with  the  common  musicians  on  the  stage ; 
fevelhng  in  open  day  in  the  company  of  the  most  abandoned 
prostitutes  and  the  vilest  of  men ;  in  the  night,  committing  de- 
predations on  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  capital ;  polluting 
with  detestable  lust,  or  drenching  with  human  blood,  the  streets, 
the  palace,  and  the  habitations  of  private  famihes ;  and,  to  crown 
his  enormities,  setting  fire  to  Eome,  while  he  eunjj  with  delisht 
in  beholding  the  dreadful  conflagration.  In  vain  would  his- 
tory be  ransacked  for  a  parallel  to  this  emperor,  who  united  the 
most  shameM  vices  to  the  moat  extravagant  vanity,  the  most 
abject  meanness  to  the  strongest  bat  most  preposterous  ambi- 
tion j  and  the  whole  of  whose  life  was  one  contmued  scene  of 
lewdness,  sensuaJitr,  rapine,  cruelty,  and  foUj.  It  is  emphati- 
cally observed  by  Tacitus,  "  that  Nero,  after  the  murder  of  many 
QlustriouB  personages,  manifested  a  desire  of  extirpating  virtue 
itself." 

Among  the  excesses  of  Nero's  reign,  are  to  be  mentioned  Gte 
horrible  crueltieB  exercised  against  tbe  Christians  in  various  parts 
of  the  empire,  in  which  inhuman  transactions  the  natural  barbarity 
of  the  emperor  was  inflamed  by  the  prejudices  and  iuteceatea 
p(dicy  of  the  pagan  priesthood. 
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The  tyrant  scrupled  not  to  charge  tbem  with  the  acl  (if  burn- 
ing Itome  ;  and  he  satiated  liis  fury  against  them  by  suoli  out- 
ragea  aa  are  unexampled  in  iiistory.  They  were  covered  wiih 
the  ttkinB  of  nild  beasta,  and  torn  by  doga;  were  crucified,  and 
Bet  on  fire,  that  they  might  serve  for  lights  in  the  night-time. 
Nero  offered  his  gardens  for  this  gpeetacle,  and  exhibited  the 
eames  of  the  Circus  by  this  dreadful  illumination.  Sometimes 
they  were  coTered  with  was  and  other  combustible  malerials, 
after  whicJi  a  sharp  stake  was  imt  nnder  their  chin,  U>  make  them 
stand  upright,  and  they  were  burnt  alive,  to  give  light  to  the 
spectatora. 

In  the  person  of  Nero,  it  is  observed  by  Suetonius,  the  race  of 
the  Ctesars  beeame  extinct;  a  race  rendered  illustrious  by  the 
first  and  second  emperors,  but  which  their  Buccessors  no  less 
disgraced.  The  despotism  of  Julius  Ciesar,  though  haughty  and 
imperious,  waa  liberal  and  humane  :  that  of  Augustus,  if  we  ex- 
clude a  few  instances  of  vindictive  severity  towards  individuals, 
was  mild  and  conciliating  but  the  retgns  of  Tiberius,  Caligula, 
and  Nero  (forwe  except  Claudma  from  part  of  the  censure), 
while  discriminated  from  each  other  by  some  peculiar  circum- 
stances, exhibited  the  most  flagrant  acts  of  licentiousness  and 
perverted  authority.  The  mo>it  abominable  lust,  the  most  ex- 
travagant luxury,  the  most  shameful  rapaeiousness,  and  the  moat 
inhuman  cruelty,  constitute  the  generid  chara<,tcn3tics  of  thos^ 
capricious  and  detestable  tyrants  Eepcated  experience  now 
clearly  reftited  tJie  opinion  of  AugnstUB,  that  he  had  introduced 
amongst  the  Romans  tlie  beat  form  of  government ;  but  while 
we  make  this  observation,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that,  had  he 
even  restored  the  republic,  thew  is  reason  to  believe  tiat  the 
nation  would  again  have  been  soon  distracted  with  internal  divi- 
Bions,  and  a  perpetual  succession  of  civil  wars  The  manners  of 
the  people  were  become  too  dissolute  to  be  restrained  by  the 
authori^  of  elective  and  temporary  magistrates ,  and  the  Eo- 
mans  were  hastening  to  tliat  fatal  period  when  general  and  great 
corruption,  with  its  attendant  debility,  would  render  them  an 
easy  prey  to  any  foreign  invaders 

But  the  odious  government  of  the  emperors  was  not  the  only 
^evance  under  which  the  people  laboured  in  those  disastrous 
tames  J  patrician  avarice  concurred  with  irapenai  rapacity  to 
increase  the  sufferings  of  the  nation  The  senators,  even  during 
the  commonwealth,  had  become  openly  corrupt  ra  the  dispensa- 
tion of  public  justice ;  and  under  the  government  of  the  empe. 
?ora,  this  pernicious  abuse  was  practised  to  a  yet  gn-ater  extent. 
That  class  being  now,  equally  with  other  Roman  cititens,  de- 
pendent on  the  sovereign  power,  their  sentiments  of  duty  an  J 
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bonour  were  degraded  by  tUe  loss  of  their  former  dignity ;  unj 
beioff  likewise  deprived  of  the  lucrative  eovernmeiitB  of  provincee, 
to  wnich  tliey  had  anaually  suceeeded  by  an  elective  rotation  in 
the  times  of  the  republic,  they  endeavoured  to  compensate  the 
teduction  of  their  emoluments  by  an  unbounded  venality  ia  tile 
judicial  decisions  of  the  forum.  Every  source  of  national  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  was  by  this  means  destroyed.  The  posaeasion 
of  property  became  precarious  ;  industry,  in  all  its  oranclies, 
was  effectually  discouraged,  and  the  amor  patrtiB,  which  had 
formerly  been  the  animatmg  prmoipie  of  the  nation,  waa  almost 
universally  extinguished. 

It  ia  a  circumstance  corresponding  to  the  eeneral  singularity 
of  the  present  reign,  tbat,  of  the  few  writers  wno  flourished  in  it, 
and  whose  worlis luve  been  transmitted  to  posterity,  two  ended 
their  days  by  the  order  of  the  emperor,  and  the  third,  from  in- 
dignation at  bia  conduct.  These  unfortunate  victims  were  Se- 
neca, Fetronius  Arbiter,  and  Lucan. 

Sehbca  was  born  about  sis  years  before  the  Christian  jcra,  and 

fave  early  indication  of  uncommon  talents.  His  father,  who 
ad  come  from  Corduba  to  Borne,  wai  a  man  of  letters,  particu- 
larly fond  of  declamation,  in  which  he  instructed  his  son,  and 
placed  him,  for  the  acquisition  of  philosophy,  under  the  most 
celebrated  stoics  of  that  age.  Young  Seneca,  imbibing  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Pythagorean  doctrine,  religiously  abstained  ftom 
eating  the  flesh  of  animals,  until  Tiberius  having  threatened  to 
punish  some  Jews  and  Egyptians,  who  abstdued  from  certain 
meats,  he  waa  persuaded  by  nia  father  to  renounce  the  Pythago. 
rean  practice.  Seneca  displayed  the  talents  of  an  eloquent 
Bpeaker ;  but  dreading  the  jealousy  of  Caligula,  who  aspired  to 
the  same  escelience,  he  thought  proper  to  ^andon  that  pursuit, 
and  apply  himself  towards  suing  for  the  honoura  and  offices  of 
tiie  state.  He  accordingly  obtained  the  place  of  qusstor,  in 
which  office  incurringthe  imputation  of  a  scandalous  amour  with 
Julia  Livia,  he  removed  from  Borne,  and  was  banished  by  the 
emperor  Claudius  to  Corsica. 

Upon  the  marriage  of  Claudius  with  Agrippina,  Senecn  was  re- 
called from  his  eiUe,  in  which  he  had  remained  near  eight  years, 
and  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  education  of  Hero,  now 
destined  to  become  the  successor  to  the  throne.  In  the  character 
of  preceptor  he  appears  to  have  acquitted  himse'/with  ability  and 
credit;  though  he  has  been  charged  by  his  enemies  with  having 
initiated  his  pupil  in  thoae  detestable  vices  which  disgraced  the 
jeign  of  Nero.  Could  he  have  indeed  been  guilty  of  such  im- 
moral  condoot,  it  ia  probable  that  he  would  not  so  easily  have 
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fcrftited  tlie  favour  of  that  emperor;  and  it  is  more  reasonable 
to  Euppoae,  that  his  dieapprobatiou  of  Nero's  conduct  was  the 
real  cause  of  that  odium  which  soon  after  proved  fatal  to 
him.  B^  the  enemies  whom  distinfpiished  merit  and  rirtue 
never  fail  to  excite  at  a  profligate  court,  Seneca  was  accused  of 
having  maintained  a  criminal  correspondence  with  Agrippina  in 
the  life-time  of  Claudius ;  hut  the  chief  author  of  this  ejuiimny 
van  Suiiius,  who  had  been  banished  from  'Rome  ut  the  instance 
of  Seneca.  He  was  likewise  chai^d  with  having  amassed  ei- 
orbitant  riches,  with  hafine  built  magnificent  houses,  and  formed 
beautiful  gardens,  during  the  four  years  in  which  he  had  acted  a^ 
preceptor  fo  Nero.  This  charge  lie  considered  as  a  prelude  to 
his  destmetion ;  which  to  avoia,  if  possible,  he  requested  of  the 
emperor  to  accept  of  the  riches  and  possessions  which  he  had 
acquired  in  his  situation  at  court,  and  to  permit  him  to  withdraw 
himself  into  a  life  of  studious  retirement.  Nero,  dissembling 
his  secret  intentions,  reliised  this  request ;  and  Seneca,  that  he 
might  obviate  all  cause  of  suspicion  or  ofience,  kept  himself  at 
home  for  some  time,  under  the  pretest  of  indisposition. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  conspiracy  of  Piso,  in  which, 
some  of  the  principal  senators  were  concerned,  KataJia,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  plot,  mentioned  Seneca's  name,  as  aa  accessory. 
There  is,  however,  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  Seneca  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  plot.  Piso,  according  to  the  declaration  of  Ha- 
talis,  had  complained  that  he  never  saw  Seneca;  and  the  latter 
had  observed,  in  answer,  that  it  was  not  conducive  to  their  com- 
mon interest  to  see  each  other  often.  Seneca  likewise  pleaded 
indisposition,  and  said  that  his  own  life  depended  upon  the  safety 
of  Kso's  person.  Nero,  however,  glad  of  such  an  occasion  of  sa- 
crificing the  philosopher  to  his  secret  jealousy,  sent  him  an  order 
to  destroy  himself.  When  the  messenger  arrived  with  this 
mandate,  Seneca  was  sitting  at  table,  with  his  wife  Paulina  and 
two  of  his  friends.  He  heard  the  message  not  only  with  philo. 
sophical  firmness,  but  even  with  symptoms  of  joy,  and  observed, 
that  such  an  honour  might  ]ong  have  been  expected  from  a  man 
who  had  assassinated  all  his  friends,  and  even  murdered  his 
own  mother.  The  only  request  which  he  made,  was,  that  he 
might  be  permitted  te  (Espose  of  his  possessions  as  he  pleased  ; 
liiit  this  was  refused  him.  Immediately  turning  himself  to  his 
friends,  who  were  weeping  at  bis  melancholy  fate,  he  said  to 
them,  that,  since  he  could  not  leave  them  what  he  eonaidered 
as  his  own  property,  he  should  leave  at  least  his  own  life  for  aa 
(xample!  an  innocence  of  conduct  which  they  might  imitate, 
6nd  bv  which  they  might  acquire  immortal  fame.  He  remou- 
■trated  with   composure  against   their   unavailing    tears   and 
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IdmpiitatioiiB,  aud  asked  tliem,  wiiethertbev  liad  not  learnt  better 
to  sustain  the  shocks  of  fortune,  and  the  violence  of  tyranny  ? 

Tlie  emotions  of  his  wife  he  endeavoured  to  allay  witli  philo- 
fophical  consolation ;  and  when  ahe  espresaed  a  reaolntion  to  die 
with  him,  he  said,  that  he  tras  glad  to  find  his  example  imitated 
with  so  much  fortitude.  The  veina  of  both  were  opened  at  the 
same  time  j  but  Nero's  command  extending  only  to  Seneca,  the 
life  of  Paulina  was  preserved ;  and,  according  to  some  authors, 
she  was  not  displeased  at  being  prevented  from  carrying  her 
precipitate  resolution  into  effect,  Seneca's  veins  bleeding  but 
slowly,  an  opportunity  was  offered  him  of  displaying  in  his 
last  moments  a  philosophical  magnanimity  similar  to  that  of 
Socrates ;  and  it  appears  that  his  conversation  during  this  solemn 

fieriod  was  maintained  with  dignified  composure.  To  acce- 
lerate his  lingering  fate,  he  drank  a  dose  of  poison ;  but  this 
producing  no  effect,  he  ordered  his  attendants  to  carry  him  into 
a  warm  bath,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  hjemorrliage  from 
his  veins  more  copious.  This  expedient  proving  likewise  in- 
effectual, and  the  soldiers  who  witnessed  the  execution  of  the 
emperor's  order  being  clamorous  for  its  accomplishment,  he  was 
removed  into  a  stove,  and  suffocated  by  the  steam.  He  under- 
went his  fate  on  the  13th  of  April,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  the 
Christian  rera,  and  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age.  His  body 
^as  burnt,  and  his  ashes  deposited  in  a  private  manner,  accord- 
mg  to  his  will,  which  had  been  made  during  the  period  when  he 
was  in  the  highest  degree  of  favour  with  Kero. 

The  writings  of  Seaeca  are  numerous,  and  on  various  subjects. 
Hia  first  composition,  addressed  to  Novacus,  is  on  Anger,  and 
continued  through  three  books.  After  giving  a  lively  descrip- 
tion of  this  passion,  the  author  discusses  a  variety  of  questioua 
concerning  it :  he  argues  strongly  against  its  utility,  in  contra- 
diction to  the  peripatetics,  and  recommends  its  restraint,  by 
many  just  aud  escellent  considerations.  This  treatise  may  bu 
regarded,  in  its  general  outlines,  as  a  philosophical  amplification 
of  the  passage  in  Horace  : — 

Ira  furor  brevis  est :  animum  rege  ]  qui,  nisi  paret, 
linperat :  huac  fisnis,  huuc  tu  compeaue  cutenS. 

£pisl.  1.  ii. 
Anger's  a  filful  madnesa :  rein  lliy  mind, 
Subdue  the  lyraul,  and  in  fetlers  bind. 
Or  be  thyself  the  slave. 
The  next  treatise  is  on  Consolation,  addressed  to  hia  mollier, 
Hclvia,  and  was  written  during  his  exile.     He  there  informs  his 
mother  that  he  bears  his  banishment  with  fortitude,  and  advises 
her  to  do  the  same.    He  observes,  that,  in  respect  to  himselfi 
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ehsDge  of  place  ponrty  ignominy,  and  contempt  ore  not  rea 
evils;  that  there  may  le  two  reasons  for  hir  ai  xietj  on  ha 
account  tirct  tha.t  b>  his  absence  she  ta  deprived  of  his  pro 
tectioQ  and  in  the  next  place  of  the  aatiarattioti  arising  from 
bis  company  on  both  which  heads  he  suggeate  a,  variety  ol 
pertinent  observation'*  Preb\ed  to  this  treatise  are  aorae 
epigrams  written  on  the  baniBhment  of  Seneca  but  whather  or 
not  by  himself  is  uncertain 

Immediately  subsequent  to  the  preeeding,  is  another  treatise 
on  Consolation,  addressed  to  one  of  Claudius's  freedmen,  named 
Polybius,  perhaps  after  the  iearned  liistorian.  In  this  tract, 
trhich  is  in  several  parts  mutilated,  the  anthor  endeavoura  to 
console  Polybius  for  the  loss  of  a  brother  who  had  lately  died. 
The  sentimente  and  admonitions  are  well  suggested  for  the 
purpose ;  but  they  are  intermixed  with  such  fulsome  encomiums 
on  the  imperial  domestic,  as  degrade  the  dignity  of  the  author, 
and  can  be  ascribed  to  no  other  motive  than  that  of  endeavour- 
ins  to  procure  a  recall  from  his  exile,  through  the  interest  of 
Polybius. 

A  fourth  treatise  on  Consolation  is  addressed  to  MarcJa,  a 
respectable  and  opulent  lady,  tJie  daughter  of  Cremutiua  Cordus, 
by  whose  death  she  was  deeply  affected.  The  author,  besides 
many  consolatory  arguments,  proposes  for  her  imitation  a  number 
of  eiamples,  by  attending  to  which  she  may  be  enabled  to  over- 
come a  passion  that  is  founded  only  in  too  areat  sensibility  of 
mind.  The  subject  is  ingeniously  prosecuted,  not  without  the 
occasional  mixture  of  some  dtlicate  flattery,  suitable  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  correspondent 

These  consolatory  addresses  are  fjllowed  by  a  treatise  on 
Providence,  which  evinces  the  author  to  have  entertained  the 
most  just  and  philosophical  sentinitnts  on  that  subject.  He 
infers  the  necessary  existence  of  a  Providence  from  the  regu- 
larity and  constancy  observed  in  the  govcnment  of  the  universe  ; 
but  his  chief  object  is  to  show,  why,  upon  the  principle  that 
a  Providence  exists,  good  men  should  be  liable  to  evils.  The 
enquiry  is  conducted  with  a  variety  of  just  observations,  and 
great  force  of  argument;  by  which  the  author  vindicates  tho 
goodness  and  wisdom  of  the  Almighty,  in  a  strain  of  senti- 
ment corresponding  to  the  most  approved  suggestions  of  natural 
religion. 

The  next  treatise,  which  is  on  Tranquillity  of  Mind,  appears 
to  have  been  written  soon  after  his  return  from  exile.  There 
in  a  oonfusiou  in  the  arrangement  of  this  tract ,  but  it  contains 
Bvariety  of  just  observations,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  valiiablo 
pradaotion. 
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Then  I'jUows  a  discourse  on  the  Constancj-  of  Et  "Wise  Man. 
This  liaa  by  some  been  considered  as  a  part  of  the  preceding 
treatise ;  but  ther  are  evidently  distinct.  It  is  one  of  tlie 
author's  best  productions,  in  regard  both  of  eentiment  and  com- 

SiositioD,  and  contains  a  fund  of  moral  observations,  suited  to 
oirtify  the  mind  under  the  oppression  of  accidental  calamities. 

We  next  meet  with  a  tract  on  Clemency,  in  two  books,  ad- 
dressed to  Nero.  This  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  on  whom  the  author  bestows  some 
high  encomiums,  which,  at  that  time,  seem  not  to  have  been 
destitute  of  foundation.  The  discourse  abounds  with  just  ob- 
serration,  applicable  to  all  ranks  of  men;  and,  if  pi-operly 
attended  to  by  that  infatuated  emperor,  mi^ht  have  prevented 
the  perpetration  of  those  acts  of  cruelty,  which,  with  his  other 
estravaganeies,  have  rendered  his  name  odious  to  posterity. 

The  discouTBe  which  suceeeda  is  on  the  Shortness  of  Life, 
addressed  to  Paulinus.     In  this  excellent  treatise   the   author 


either  by  passinf;  it  in  indolence,  or  otherwise  improperly.  He 
inveighs  against  indolence,  luxury,  and  every  unprofitable  avoca- 
tion ;  observing,  that  the  best  use  of  time  is  to  apply  it  to  the 
Study  of  wisdom,  1^  which  life  nmy  be  rendered  sufficiently  long. 

Next  follows  a  diaeouree  on  a  Happy  Life,  addressed  to  Gallio. 
Seneca  seems  to  have  intended  this  aa  a  vindication  of  himself, 
against  those  nho  calumniated  him  on  account  of  his  riches  and 
manner  of  living.  He  maintained  that  a  life  can  only  be  ren- 
dered happy  by  its  conformity  to  tlie  dictates  of  virtue,  but  that 
such  a  life  is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  possession  of  riches, 
where  they  happen  to  accrue.  The  author  pleads  his  own  cause 
with  great  ability,  as  well  as  justness  of  argument.  His  vin- 
dication is  in  many  parts  highly  beautiful,  and  accompanied  with 
admirable  sentiments  respecting  the  moral  obligations  to  a 
virtuouB  life.  The  conclusion  of  this  discourse  bears  no  simi- 
larity, in  point  of  composition,  to  the  preceding  parts,  and  is 
evidently  spurious. 

The  preceding  disooarae  is  followed  by  one  upon  the  Eetire- 
ment  of  a  Wise  Man.  The  beginning  of  this  tract  is  wanting ; 
but  in  the  sequel  the  author  discusses  a  question  which  was 
mueh  agitated  amongst  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  via.,  whether 
a  wise  man  ought  to  concern  himself  with  the  afi'airs  of  the 
public.  Both  these  sects  of  philosophers  maintained  that  a  life 
of  retirement  was  most  suitable  to  a  wise  man,  but  they  differed 
with  respect  to  the  circumstAnces  in  which  it  might  be  proper  to 
deviate  from  this  conduct ,  one  party  considering  the  deviatu^ 
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08  pmdent,  wbcu  there  existed  a  juBt  motive  for  such  conduct, 
and  the  other,  when  there  waa  no  forcible  reason  against  it. 
Seneca  regards  both  these  opinionB  as  founded  upon  prmciplei 
inadequate  to  the  advancement  both  of  pubhcand  pnvate  happi- 
ness, which  ought  ever  to  be  the  ultimate  object  o£^  moral  Bpecu- 

l&tiOD. 

The  kst  of  the  author's  diseourses,  addressed  to  iEloieius,  is 
on  Benefits,  and  continued  through  sevca  boots.  He  begins 
with  lamenting  the  frequency  of  ingratitude  amongst  mankind,  a 
vice  whicii  he  severely  censures.  After  some  preliminary  consi- 
derations respecting  uie  nature  of  benefits,  he  proceeds  U>  show- 
in  what  manner,  and  on  whom,  they  ought  to  be  conferred.  The 
greater  part  of  these  boots  is  employed  on  the  solution  of  ab- 
stract questions  relative  to  benefits,  in  the  manner  of  Chrysippus ; 
vi'here  the  author  states  espl.citly  the  arguments  on  both  sides, 
and  from  tlie  full  consideration  of  them,  deduces  rational  con- 
clusions. 

The  Epistles  of  Seneca  consist  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four,  all  on  moral  subjects.  His  Natural  Questions  estend  through 
seven  boots,  in  which  he  has  collected  the  hypotheses  of  AristoSe 
and  other  ancient  writers.  These  are  followed  by  a  whimsied 
effusion  on  the  death  of  Caligula.  The  remainder  of  his  worts 
comprises  seven  Persuasive  Discourses,  five  books  of  Contro- 
versies, and  ten  boots  containing  Extracts  of  Declamations. 

From  the  multiplicity  of  Seneca's  productions,  it  is  evident, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  iusurions  life  he  is  said  to  have  led,  he 
was  greatly  devoted  to  hterature,  a  pi-opensity  which,  it  is  pro- 
bable, was  confirmed  byhis  banishment  during  almost  eightyeara 
in  the  island  of  Corsica,  where  he  was  in  a  great  degree  secluded 
from  every  other  resource  of  amusement  to  a  cultivated  mind. 
But  with  whatever  splendour  Seneca's  domestic  economy  inay 
have  been  supported,  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  he  indulged 
?iimself  in  luxurious  enjoyment  to  any  vicious  excess.  His  situ- 
ation at  the  Koman  court,  being  honourable  and  important,  could 
not  fail  of  being  litewise  advantageous,  not  only  from  tiie  impe- 
rial profusion  common  at  that  time,  but  from  many  contingent 
emofumenta  which  his  extensive  interest  and  patronage  would 
naturally  afi'ord  him.  He  was  bom  of  a  respectable  rant,  lived 
inhabits  of  familiar  intercourse  with  persons  of  the  first  dis- 
tinction, and  if,  in  the  course  of  his  attendance  upon  Nero,  he 
had  acquired  a  large  fortune,  no  blame  could  justiy  attach  to  his 
conduct  in  maintaining  an  elegant  hospitality,  lue  imputation 
of  luxury  was  thrown  upon  him  from  two  quarters,  viz.  by  tho 
dissolute  companions  of  Nero,  to  whom  the  mention  of  such  an 
example  served  as  an  apology  for  their  own  extreme  dissipation  j 
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and  by  those  who  envied  him  for  the  afflueuce  and  difjnity  v'aicb 
he  had  acquired.  The  charge,  however,  is  supported  oqIt  by 
Tague  assertion,  and  is  discredited  by  every  consideration  wnich 
ought  to  have  weight  in  determining  the  reality  of  humau  cha- 
racters. It  seems  totally  ineoDsistent  with  his  habits  of  literary 
iftdustry,  with  the  virtuous  eeatimenta  which  he  every  where 
strenuously  maintains,  and  theesteem  with  which  he  was  regarded 
by  a  numerous  acquaintance,  as  a  philosopher  and  a  moraiist. 

The  writings  of  Seneca  have  been  tniduced  almost  equally 
with  his  manner  of  living,  though  in  both  ho  has  a  claim  to  in- 
dulsonce,  from  the  fashion  of  the  times.  He  is  more  studious  of 
minute  embellishments  in  style  than  the  writers  of  tile  Augustan 
age  ;  and  the  didactic  strain,  in  which  he  mostly  prosecutes  ids 
subjects,  has  a  tendency  to  render  him  sententious ;  but  the  ex- 
pression of  his  thoughts  is  neither  enfeebled  by  decoration,  nor 
involved  in  obscurity  by  conciseness.  He  is  not  more  rich  in 
artificial  ornament  than  in  moral  admonition.  Seneca  haa  been 
charged  with  depreciating  former  writers,  to  render  himself 
more  conspicuous ;  a  charge  wbicit,  so  far  as  appears  from  bis 
writings,  is  founded  rather  in  negative  than  positive  testimony. 
He  )ias  not  endeavoured  to  establish  his  fame  by  any  affectation 
of  singularity  in  doctrine;  and  while  he  passes  over  in  silence 
the  names  of  illustrious  authors,  he  avails  nimaelf  with  judgment 
of  the  most  valuable  stores  with  which  they  had  enriched  philo- 
sophy. On  the  whole,  he  is  an  author  whose  principles  may  be 
adopted  not  only  with  safety,  but  jireat  advantage  ;  and  his 
writings  merit  a  degree  of  consideration,  superior  to  what  they 
have  hitherto  ever  enjoyed  in  the  literary  world. 

Seneca,  besides  bis  prose  works,  was  tlie  author  of  some  trage- 
dies. The  Medea,  the  Troon,  and  the  Sippalytus,  are  ascribed 
to  him.  His  father  is  said  to  have  written  the  Hercules  ^reas, 
Thyegfes,  Agamemnon,  and  fferculea  CEdeas.  The  three  remain- 
ing tragedies,  the  Thehiiis,  (Edtpus,  and  Octavia,  usualiy  pub- 
lished m  the  same  collection  with  the  seven  preceding,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  productions  of  other  authors,  but  of  whom,  is 
uncertain.    These  several  pieces  are  written  iu  a  neat  style ;  tlie 

Elots  and  characters  are  conducted  with  bo  attention  to  pro- 
ability  and  nature :  but  none  of  them  is  so  forcible,  in  point  of 
tragical  distress,  aa  to  escite  in  the  reader  any  great  degree  of 
emotion. 

PETBoNiuawas  a  Eoman  knight,  andapparently  of  considerable 
fortune.  In  his  youth  he  seems  to  have  given  great  application 
to  polite  literature,  in  which  he  acquired  a  justness  of  taste,  aa 
noil  as  an  elegance  of  composition.    Early  initiated  in  the  gaieties 
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ftf  fashionable  life,  he  contraeted  a  habit  i>f  voluptiiouDoess  wliith 
rendered  him  aa  oi^commodating  com^anioa  to  tke.  dissipated 
find  the  luxurious.  The  court  of  Claudius,  entirely  gorerned  for 
some  time  by  MessaliDn,  was  then  the  residence  of  pleasure ;  and 
here  Petromua  failed  not  of  makiug  a  conipicuous  appearance. 
More  delicate,  however,  than  sensual,  he  rather  joined  in  the 
dissipation,  thaniudulgedinthe  vices  of  the  palace.  To  interrupt 
a  course  of  life  too  uniform,  to  afford  him  perpetual  satisfaction, 
he  accepted  of  the  proconsulship  of  Bitliynia,  and  went  to  that 
province,  where  he  discliarged  tlie  duties  of  his  ofBee  with  great 
oredit.  Upon  his  return  to  Eiomc,  Nero,  who  had  gneceoded 
Claudius,  made  htm  consul,  in  recompense  of  his  services.  This 
new  dignity,  hy  givins  him  frequent  and  easy  access  to  the  em- 
peror, created  an  intimacy  between  them,  which  was  increased 
to  friendship  and  esteem  on  the  side  of  Nero,  by  the  elegant 
entertainments  often  given  him  by  Petronius,  In  a  short  time, 
this  gay  voluptuary  became  so  much  a  favourite  at  court,  that 
nothing  was  agreeable  but  what  was  approved  by  Petronius : 
and  the  authority  which  he  acquired,  by  being'  umpire  in  what- 
ever related  to  the  economy  of  gay  dissipation,  procured  him 
the  title  of  Arbiter  elegantiamm.  Things  continued  in  this 
Btate  whilst  the  emperor  kept  within  the  bounds  of  modern- 
tion ;  and  Petronius  acted  as  intendant  of  his  pleasures,  order-, 
ing  him  shows,  games,  comedies,  music,  feats,  and  all  that  could 
contribute  to  make  the  hours  of  relaxation  pass  agreeably  ; 
seasoning,  at  the  same  time,  the  innocent  deUgbts  which  lie  pro- 
cured for  the  emperor  with  every  possible  charm,  to  prevent  him 
from  seelting  after  such  as  might  prove  pernicious  both  to  niorals 
and  the  republic.  Hero,  however,  givingway  to  his  own  disposi- 
tion, which  was  naturally  vicious,  at  length  changed  bis  conduct, 
not  only  in  regard  to  the  government  of  the  einpire,  but  of  himself : 
and  listening  to  other  counsels  than  those  of  I'etronius,  gave  the 
entire  reins  to  liia  passions,  which  afterwards  plunged  him  in 
ruin.  The  emperor's  new  favoXirite  was  Tigellinus,  a  man  of  the 
most  profligate  morals,  who  omitted  nothing  that  could  gratify 
the  inordinate  appetites  of  his  prince,  at  the  expense  of  all  de- 
cency and  virtue.  During  this  period,  Petronius  gave  vent  to 
his  iudignation,  in  the  satire  transmitted  under  his  name  by  the 
title  of  Saif^con,  But  his  total  retirement  from  court  did  not 
secure  him  from  the  artifices  of  Tigellinus,  who  laboured  with  all 
his  power  to  destroy  the  man  whom  he  had  industriously  sup- 
planted io  the  emperor's  favour.  With  this  view  he  inninuated 
to  Nero,  that  Petronius  was  too  intimately  connected  with  Scevi. 
BUS  not  to  be  engaged  in  Piso's  conspiracy ;  and,  to  support  bid 
saloQiny,  caused  the  emperor  to  be  present  at  the  cxaumation  'A 
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one  of  Petronitts's  slares,  whom  be  had  secretly  suborned  to  swear 
against  his  master.  After  tJiis  tranaactioa,  to  deprire  Pctroniua 
of  a!!  means  of  iustifjing  himself,  they  throw  into  prison  the 
greatest  part  of  his  domestics.  Nero  emhraced  with  joy  the 
opportunity  of  removing  a  man,  to  whom  he  knew  the  present 
manners  of  the  court  were  utterly  obaoiious,  and  he  soon  after 
issued  orders  for  arresting  Petroniua.  As  it  required,  howerer, 
some  time  to  deUberate  whether  they  should  put  a  person  of  his 
consideration  to  death,  without  more  evident  proofaoi^  the  charges 
preferred  against  him,  such  was  his  disgust  at  living  in  the  power 
of  so  detestable  and  capricious  a  tyrant,  that  he  resolved  to  die. 
For  this  purpose,  makmp  choice  of  the  same  expedient  which 
had  been  adopted  by  Seneca,  he  caused  his  veins  to  be  opened, 
but  he  closed  them  again,  for  a  little  time,  that  he  might  enioy 
the  eonversation  of  his  friends,  who  came  to  see  him  in  hialast 
momenta.  He  desired  them,  it  is  said,  to  entertain  him,  not  with 
discourses  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  the  consolation  of 
pliiiosophy,  but  with  agreeable  tales  and  poetic  gallantries. 
Disdaining  to  imitate  the  servility  of  those  who,  dying  by  the 
orders  of  Nero,  yet  made  him  their  heir,  and  filled  their  wills 
with  encomiums  on  the  tyrant  and  his  favourites,  he  broke  to 
pieces  a  goblet  of  precious  stones,  out  of  which  he  had  commonly 
drank,  that  Nero,  who  he  knew  would  seize  upon  it  after  his 
death,  might  not  have  the  pleasure  of  using  it.  As  the  only 
present  suitable  to  such  a  prince,  he  sent  him,  under  a  sealed 
cover,  his  Satyricon,,  written  purposely  against  him;  and  theu 
broke  his  signet,  that  it  might  not,  after  his  death,  become  the 
means  of  accusation  against  the  person  in  whose  custody  it  should 
be  found. 

The  Satffricon  of  Potronius  is  one  of  the  most  curious  pro- 
ductions in  the  Latin  language.  Novel  inita  nature,  and  without 
any  parallel  in  the  works  of  antiquity,  some  have  imagined  it 
to  be  a  spurioua  composition,  fabncated  about  the  time  of  the 
revival  of  learning  in  Europe.  This  conjecture,  however,  is  not 
more  destitute  of  support,  than  repugnant  to  the  most  circum- 
stantial evidence  in  favour  of  its  autheuticilj.  Others,  admitting 
tiie  work  to  be  a  production  of  the  age  of  Nero,  have  questioned 
the  design  with  which  it  was  written,  and  have  consequently 
imputed  to  the  author  a  most  immoral  intentLm.  Some  of  the 
eeenes,  incidents,  aod  characters,  are  of  so  extraordinary  a 
nature,  that  the  description  of  them,  without  a  particular  appli- 
cation, must  have  been  regarded  as  extremely  whimsical,  and 
the  work,  notwithstanding  its  ingenuity,  has  been  doomed  to  per- 
j>etual  obhvion :  but  history  justifies  the  belief,  that  in  the  court 
cf  Nero,  the  sstravagancies  mentioned  by  Petroniua  were  re- 
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»,',aed  to  a  des^ee  which  authenticates  the  representation  givai 
of  them.  Tlio  inimitable  chfiracter  of  Trimalcnio,  which  exhibits 
»  person  sunk  in  the  most  (Jebauehed  effeminacy,  was  drawn  for 
Nero  ;  and  we  are  assnred,  that  there  were  (ormeriy  medals  o( 
that  emperor,  with  these  words,  C.  Sero  Augtisl.  linp.,  and  on 
the  reverse,  Trimalchio.  The  various  characterB  are  well  dia- 
criminated.  and  supported  with  admirable  propriety.  KeTer 
was  BQch  licentiouaness  of  deaeription  united  to  Bueh.  delicacy  of 
colouring.  The  force  of  the  satire  cocsiats  not  in  poigriancy  of 
sentiment,  but  in  the  ridicule  which  arises  from  tKe  whimsical, 
but  characteristic  and  faithful  exhibition  of  the  objects  intro- 
duced. That  Nero  was  struck  with  the  justness  of  the  repre- 
sentation, is  evident  from  flio  displeasure  which  he  showed,  at 
finding  Petronius  bo  well  acquainted  with  his  infamona  excesses. 
After  levelling  his  suspicion  on  all  who  could  possibly  have  be- 
trayed him,  he  at  last  fixed  on  a  senator's  wife,  named  Silia,  who 
bore  a  part  inhia  revels,  and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Petroniiia: 
upon  which  she  was  immediately  sent  into  banishment.  Amongst 
the  miscellaneous  materials  iu  this  work,  are  some  pieces  of  poetry, 
written  in  an  elegant  taste,  A  poem  on  the  civil  war  between 
Cffisar  and  Pompey,  ia  beautiful  and  animated. 

Though  the  Muses  appear  to  have  been  mostly  in  a  quiescent 
state  from  the  time  of  Augustus,  we  find  from  Petronius  Ar- 
biter, who  exhibits  the  manners  of  the  capital  during  the  reign 
of  Nero,  that  poetry  still  continued  to  be  a  favourite  pursuit 
amongst  the  Eomans,  and  one  to  which,  indeed,  they  seem  to  Lave 
had  a  national  propenaity. 

Ecce  inter  pocnltt  quanint 

Romulida  saturi,  quid  dia  poernala  narrent. — Peraitis.  Sal,  i.  30. 

—  Nay,  more  !  Our  nobies,  gorged,  and  iwiiled  with  wine, 

Call  o'er  tlie  banquet  for  a  lay  divine  ! — Giford. 

It  was  cultivated  as  a  kind  of  fashionable  exercise,  in  short  and 
desultory  attempts,  in  which  the  chief  ambition  was  to  produce 
verses  extempore.  They  were  publicly  recited  by  their  authora 
with  great  ostentation ;  and  a  favourable  verdict  from  an  audience, 
however  partial,  and  frec[uently  obtained  either  by  intrijrue  or 
bribery,  was  construed  by  those  frivolous  pretenders  into  a  real 
adjudication  of  poetical  fame. 

The  custom  or  publicly  reciting  poetical  compositions,  witli  the 
view  of  obtaining  the  opinion  of  the  hearers  concerning  them, 
and  for  which  purpose  Augustus  had  built  the  Temple  of  Apollo, 
was  well  calculated  for  the  improvement  of  taste  and  judgment^ 
as  well  as  the  excitement  of  emulation  ;  but,  eonducted  as  it  now 
Wm,  it  led  to  a  general  degradation  of  poetry.     BarbariBmln 
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linkage,  and  a  corruption  of  taste,  were  the  natural  eonaiv 
queni^es  of  this  praerice,  while  the  judgment  of  the  multituda 
was  either  blind  or  venal,  and  while  public  approbation  asac- 
tioned  the  cmditiea  of  hasty  composition.  There  arose,  Low- 
ever,  in  this  period,  some  eandidatea  for  the  bays,  who  carried 
their  efforts  beyond  the  narrow  limits  which  custom  and  inade- 
quate genius  prescribed  to  the  poetical  exertions  of  their  con- 
temporaries.   Amongst  these  were  Lucan  and  Persiua. 

Lnciif  waa  the  son  of  Annseus  Mela,  the  brother  of  Seneca, 
the  philosopher.  He  was  bom  at  Corduba,  the  original  residence 
of  the  family,  but  came  early  to  ilome,  where  his  promising 
talents,  and  the  patronage  of  ma  uncle,  recommended  hjm  to  the 
favour  of  Nero  ;  by  whom  ho  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an 
augur  anil  quxstor  before  he  had  attained  the  usual  age. 
Prompted  by  the  desire  of  displaying  his  political  abilities,  lie 
had  the  imprudence  to  engage  in  a  competition  with  his  imperial 
patron.  The  subject  chosen  by  Wero  waa  the  tragical  fate  of 
Kiobe ;  and  that  of  Lucan  was  Orpheua,  Tlie  ease  with  which 
the  latter  obtancd  the  Tictory  in  the  contest,  excited  the  jealousy 
of  the  emperor,  who  resolved  upon  depressing  his  rising  genius. 
With  this  view,  he  exposed  him  daily  to  the  mortification  of 
tresh  inanJts,  until  at  last  the  poet's  resentment  was  so  much 
provoked,  that  he  entered  into  the  conspirai'-y  of  Piso  for  cutting 
off  the  tyrant  The  plot  being  discovered  there  remained  for 
the  unfortimate  Lucan  no  hope  of  nardon  and  ihoosing  the 
same  mode  of  death  which  was  employed  by  his  wncle,  he  had 
his  veins  opened,  while  he  sat  m  a  warm  bath,  and  expired 
in  pronouncing  with  great  emphasis  the  lolIoHmg  lines  m  his 
Pbarsalia ; — 

Scinditur  avulsus     npc  eicut  vulnere  sanguis 
,  Eioicuit  lentuB     rupus  CBiiil  undique  leiiis 

Diacursusque  anim^  diversa  in  mem  bra  meanlis 

IntereeptuH  aquia,  nuUins   viU  perempti 

£st  Until  dtmiaaa  lu  —Lt6  in  638 

—  A=under  flies  the  nidQ 

No  lingle  wound  the  gaping  rupture  seems, 

Where  tricklin;;  crimsen  flaws  in  tender  slreamB  ; 

But  from  an  opening  horrible  and  wide 

A  thousand  vessels  pour  the  bursting  tide ; 

At  once  the  winding  channel's  course  was  broke. 

Where  wandering  life  her  mazy  journey  l')o]i.~~Rowe. 

Some  authors  have  said  that  he  betrayed  pusillaninity  at  the 
hour  of  death ;  and  that,  to  save  himself  from  punisbmeul,  hu 
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accused  his  mother  of  being  involved  in  the  conspiracy.    Tliis 

relate,  on  the  contrary,  that  be  died  with  philosophical  fortitude. 
He  was  then  only  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  afje. 

Lnean  had  scarcely  reached  the  age  of  puberty  when  he  -vrroto 
a  poem  on  the  contest  between  Hector  and  ArliilleB.  He  also 
composed  in  his  youth  a  poem  on  the  bnrninB  of  Eome  ;  hut  his 
only  surviving  work  is  the  P/iarsalia,  written  on  the  civil  war 
between  Ctesar  aiid  Pompej.  Thia  poem,  consistinf;  of  ten  books, 
is  unfinished,  and  its  chiiracter  has  been  more  depreeiated  than 
that  of  any  other  prodiiction  of  antiquity.    In  the  plan  of  th? 

Eoem,  the  author  proaeontes  the  different  events  in  the  dvil  war, 
eginning  his  narrative  at  the  passage  of  the  Eubicon  by  Casar. 
He  invokes  not  the  muses,  nor  engages  any  ^ds  in  the  dispute  i 
but  endeevours  to  support  an  epic  dignity  by  vigour  of  senti- 
ment, and  splendour  of  description.  The  horrors  of  civil  war, 
and  the  importance  of  a  contest  which  was  to  determine  the  fate 
of  Eome  and  the  empire  of  the  world,  are  displayed  with  variety 
of  colourinji,  and  great  energy  of  expression,  In^the  description 
of  scenes,  and  the  recital  of  heroic  actions,  the  author  discovers 
a  strong  and  lively  imagination :  while,  in  those  parts  of  the 
work  which  are  addressed  either  to  the  understanding  or  tlie 
passions,  he  is  bold,  figurative,  and  animated.  Indulging  too 
much  in  amplification,  he  is  apt  to  tire  with  prolisity ;  but  in  all 
his  excursions  he  is  ardent,  elevated,  impressive,  and  often 
brilliant.  His  veraiUcation  has  not  the  smoothness  which  we 
admire  in  the  compositions  of  Virgil,  and  his  language  is  often 
involved  in  the  intricacies  of  technical  construction  :  but  with  all 
his  defects,  his  beauties  are  numerous;  and  he  discovers  agreater 
degree  of  merit  than  is  commonly  found  in  the  productions  of  a 
poet  of  to'enty-sis  years  of  age,  at  nhich  time  he  died. 

Pebsius  was  bom  at  Tolateme,  of  an  equestrian  family,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  (era.  His  father  dying  when  he 
waa  six  Tears  old,  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  for  whom 
and  for  his  sisters  he  expresses  the  warmest  affection.  At  the 
age  of  twelve  he  came  to  Some,  nhere,  after  attending  a  course 
of  grammar  and  rhetoric  under  the  respective  masters  of  those 
branches  of  education,  he  placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  An- 
ntens  Comntus,  a  celebrated  stoic  philosopher  of  that  time.  There 
subsisted  between  him  and  tliis  preceptor  so  great  a  ftiendship, 
^:hat  at  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of 
his  age,  he  bequeathed  to  Cornntus  a  handsome  sum  of  money, 
and  his  library.  The  latter,  however,  acceptiog  only  the  books, 
left  the  money  to  Persins's  sisters. 
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Prisciaii,  Quintilian,  and  other  ancient  writers,  speax  of  PiT- 
iiua's  satirea  as  conaisting  of  a  book  without  any  divisicn.  They 
have  since,  however,  been  generally  divided  into  ais  different 
Batirea,  but  by  some  only  into  five-  The  subjects  of  these  com- 
positions are,  the  vanity  of  the  poets  in  hia  time ;  the  back- 
wardoeaa  of  youth  to  the  cultivation  of  moral  science ;  ignorance 
and  temerity  in  political  adminiatration,  chiefly  in  allusion  to  the 

fovernraent  of  Nero :  the  fifth  satire  is  employed  in  evineina 
hat  tlie  wise  man  also  ia  free ;  in  discusaing  which  point,  the 
a  th  adoDts  the  observations  used  by  Horace  on  the  same 
bj  t  The  last  satire  of  Peraius  ia  directed  against  ava- 
In  the  fifth,  we  meet  with  a  beautiful  addreea  to  Comutus, 
wh  m  t]  author  celebrates  for  his  amiable  virtues,  and  peculiar 
tat  nta  f  teaching.  The  following  lines,  at  the  same  time  that 
th  y  sh  w  how  diligently  the  preceptor  and  his  pupil  were 
empl  y  d  through  the  whole  day  in  the  cultivation  of  moral 
scienc«,  afford  a  more  agreeable  picture  of  domestic  comfort  and 
philosophical  conviviality,  than  might  bo  expected  io  the  family 
of  a  rigid  stoie  : 

Tecuin  etenini  longos  memini  consumere  sotes, 

Et  tecum  primas  epulis  decerpere  noctes. 

Unum  opus,  et  requiem  pariter  disponimus  smbo: 

Atque  verecundS  ikxamue  feria  measa. — Sat,  v. 

Can  I  forget  how  many  a  summer's  day, 

Spent  in  your  converse,  stole,  unmarked,  away  > 

Or  how,  while  listening  with  increased  delight, 

I  snatched  from  feasts  the  earlier  hours  of  night  ? — Giffuri. 

The  satires  of  Peraius  are  written  in  a  free,  ospoatulatory,  and 
argumentative  manner;  poaaesamg  the  same  justness  of  aenti 
ment  as  those  of  Horace,  out  exerted  in  the  way  of  denaion  and 
not  with  the  admirable 'raillery  of  that  facetious  author  They 
are  regarded  by  many  as  obscure  but  this  imputat  on  arises 
more  from  un acquaintance  with  the  characters  and  manners  to 
which  the  author  allndea,  tlian  from  any  peculiarity  either  m 
bis  language  or  composition.  His  versification  is  harmonious 
and  wo  have  onlj'  to  remark,  in  aldition  to  similar  esamples  in 
other  Latin  wntera,  that,  though  Persins  is  acknowledged  to 
have  been  both  virtuous  and  modest  there  are  in  the  fourth 
satire  a  few  passages  which  cannot  decently  admit  of  bemg 
translated.  Such  was  the  freedom  of  the  Komana  in  the  use  of 
aome  expressions,  which  juat  refinement  has  now  exploded 

Another  poet,  in  this  period  was  FiBRiciii  T  eihnto  vho 
wrote  ■  severe  satire  against  the  priesta  of  his  time ,  as  also  cne 
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Bgaiost  the  senators,  for  corniption  in  tliejr  judicial  papaeity. 
Notkinff  remaiDB  of  either  of  (hose  productionB ;  but,  for  the 
latter,  the  author  was  banished  by  Nero. 

There  now  hkewise  flourished  a  Ijric  poet,  Ca:eics  Bassus, 
(o  whom  Fersius  has  addressed  his  sixth  eatire.  He  is  said  to 
have  been,  next  to  Horace,  the  best  lyric  poet  ajuong  the  Eomansi 
but  of  his  Tarious  eompositione,  only  a  few  inconsiderable  frag- 
ments are  preserved. 

To  the  two  poets  now  mentioned  must  be  added  Pompojjjp9 
Sechnbds,  a  man  of  distinguished  rank  in  tlie  army,  and  who 
obtained  the  honour  of  a  triumph  for  a  victory  over  a  tribe  of 
barbariaua  in  Germany.  He  wrote  several  tragedies,  «'hich  in 
the  judgment  of  Quintilia:i,  wore  beaitiful  compositcue. 
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I.  The  race  of  the  Ciesara  became  extinct  in  Nero ;  an  event 

Eirognosticat«U  by  various  signs,  Wo  of  which  were  particu- 
arly  significant.  Formerly,  when  Liria,  after  her  marriage 
■with  Augiistua,  was  making  a  visit  to  her  villa  at  Veii,*  an  englo 
flying  by,  let  drop  upon  her  lap  a  hen,  with  a  sprig  of  laurel  in 
her  mouth.,  just  aa  she  had  seized  it.  Livia  gave  orders  to 
have  the  hen  taken  care  of,  and  the  sprig  of  laurel  set;  and 
the  hen  reared  such  a  numerous  brood  of  chickens,  tliat  the 
villa,  to  this  day,  is  called  tlie  Villa  of  the  Hens.  The  laurel 
grove^  flourished  so  much,  that  the  Ciesars  procured  thence  the 
boughs  and  crowns  they  bore  at  their  triumphs.  It  was  also 
their  constant  custom  to  plant  others  on  the  same  spot,  imme- 
diately after  a  triumph;  and  it  was  observed  that,  a  little  he- 
fore  the  deatli  of  each  prince,  the  tree  which  had  been  set  by 
liim  died  away.  But  in  the  last  year  of  Nero,  the  whole  plan- 
tation of  laurels  perished  to  the  very  roots,  and  the  hens  all 
died.  About  the  same  time,  the  temple  of  the  Ctesars^  being 
Bljuck  with  lightning,  the  heiids  of  all  the  statues  in  it  fell  ofi 
at  once;  and  Augustus's  sceptre  was  dashed  from  his  hands. 

II.  Nero  was  succeeded  by  GalM,'  who  was  not  in  the  re- 
motest degree  allied  to  the  family  of  the  Cffisara,  but,  with- 
out doubt,  of  very  noble  SKtraotion,  being  descended  from  a 
great  and  ancient  family ;  for  he  always  used  f«  put  amongst 
his  other  titles,  upon  the  bases  of  his  statues,  liis  being  great- 
grandson  to  Q.  Catulus  Capitolinua.     And  when  he  came  to 

1  Veil ;  see  tlie  note,  Nero,  c.  xxxix. 

2  The  conspntional  IKrm  for  what  ia  most  eommnnly  known  as, 

"  Tlie  Laurel,  meed  of  miglity  conquerors, 
And  poets  sage," — Spi!:^sr'ii  Faerie  Queen. 
is  retainei!  tlirouglioiit  the  translatiun.  Bui  tlie  tree  or  shrub  which  had 
thi!  distinction  among  the  aneieiits,  the  Laarm  aoiilii  of  iKilaut,  the 
Daphne  of  the  Greeke,  ia  the  hav-tree,  indigenous  in  Ilaty,  Greece,  and 
the  East,  and  intiofLuced  into  England  abaut  I5ti2.  Our  laurel  is  a  plani 
a(  t  lery  difleretjt  tMbe,  the  Prumit  Umro-ceranu,  a  native  of  the  Levon' 
«nd  the  Crimea,  acdimated  in  England  at  a  later  period  than  the  bay. 

'  The  Temple  of  the  Csesara  is  generally  suppoaed  to  be  that  dedicated 
by  Julius  CfEsar  to  Tentu  geaitrix,  from  whom  the  Julian  family  pra- 
tonded  to  derire  their  des  eut.     See  Julius,  c.  IiL  j  Auciistub,  c.  cL 

*  A.tr.c.  9-n. 
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be  emperor,  he  set  up  the  images  of  his  ancestors  in  the  hall' 
lit  ttie  palace ;  aecordiBg  to  the  inacriptions  on  which,  he  carried 
np  hia  pedigree  on  the  fatlier'a  side  to  Jupiter ;  and  by  the 
mother  8  to  Pasiphae,  the  wife  of  MinoB. 

III.  To  give  cFcn  a  short  account  of  the  whole  family, 
would  be  tedious.  I  shall,  therefore,  only  slightly  notice  that 
branch  of  it  from  which  he  was  descended.  Why,  or  whence, 
the  first  of  the  Sulpicii  who  had  the  cognomen  of  Galba,  was 
so  called,  is  uncertain.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  it  was  be- 
cause he  set  fire  to  a  city  in  Spain,  after  ho  had  a  long  time 
attacked  it  to  no  purpose,  with  torches  dipped  m  the  gum 
called  Galbuniim  :  others  said  he  was  so  named,  because,  in  a 
lingering  disease,  he  made  use  of  it  as  a  remedy,  wrapper'  up 
in  wool :  others,  on  account  of  his  being  prodigiously  corpi*. 
lent,  Boch  a  one  being  called,  in  the  language  of  the  Gauls, 
Galba ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  because  he  was  of  a  slender  habit 
of  body,  like  those  insects  which  breed  in  a  sort  of  oak,  and 
are  called  Galbse.  Sergius  Galba,  a  person  of  consular  rank,' 
and  the  most  eloqueut  man  of  his  time,  gave  a  lustre  to  the 
famiiy.  History  relates,  that,  when  he  was  pro-pnetor  cf 
Spain,  he  perfidiously  put  to  tbe  sword  thirty  thousand  Lusi- 
tauians,  and  by  that  means  gave  occasion  to  the  war  of  Tiri- 
atus.'  His  grandson  being  incensed  against  Julius  Ctesar, 
whose  lieutenant  he  had  been  in  Gaul,  because  he  was  through 
him  disappointed  of  tbe  consulship,'  joined  with  Cassius  and 
Brutus  in  the  conspiracy  against  him,  for  which  he  was  con- 
demned by  the  Pedian  law.  Prom  him  were  descended  tbe 
grandfather  and  father  of  the  emperor  Galba.  The  grand- 
father was  more  celebrated  for  bis  application  to  study,  than 

'  The  Atrivm,  or  Ania,  was  the  court  or  hall  of  a  buuie,  t)i«  entrance 
to  which  was  by  the  principal  door.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  large  ob- 
long square,  surroiiaded  with  covered  or  arched  galleries.  Three  sidei 
of  the  Atrium  nere  supported  by  pillars,  which,  in  tater  times.  Treri 
marble.  The  side  opposite  to  the  galenas  called  Tabtintm,-  and  tha 
other  two  sides,  Ala.  The  TaMiHsm  contained  books,  and  the  records 
of  what  each  member  of  the  familv  had  done  in  his  magistracy.  In  tho 
Jtriimi  the  nuptial  coueh  was  erected ;  and  here  the  mistress  of  the  fa> 
mily,  with  her  maid-servants,  wrought  ot  spinning  and  weaving,  which,  iu 
lite  time  of  the  ancient  Romans,  was  their  principal  employnieut. 

'  He  was  consul  with  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  A.tr.c.  610. 

*  A.U.C,  0(H.  •  A.i;.C.  no.     . 
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for  aty  figure  he  made  in  the  government.  For  he  rose  no 
higher  than  Qie  prffit^Tship,  but  published  a  large  and  not  UU' 
interesting  history.  His  father  attained  to  the  consulship :'  he 
was  a  short  man  and  hump-backed,  but  a  tolerable  orator,  and 
an  industrious  pleader.  He  was  twice  married :  the  first  of 
his  wives  was  Mummia  Achaica,  daughter  of  Catulus,  and 
great-grand- daughter  of  Lucius  Mummius,  who  sacked  Corinth  ;* 
and  the  other,  Livia  Ocellina,  a  very  rich  and  beautiful  wo- 
man, by  whom  it  is  supposed  he  was  courted  for  the  nobleness 
of  his  descent.  They  say,  that  she  was  farther  encouraged  to 
persevere  in  her  advances,  by  an  incident  which  evinced  the 
great  ingenuousness  of  his  disposition.  Upon  her  pressing 
her  suit,  he  took  an  opportunity,  when  they  were  alone,  of 
stripping  off  his  toga,  and  showing  her  the  deformity  of  his 
person,  that  he  might  not  bo  thought  to  impose  upon  her.  He 
had  by  Achaica  two  sons,  Caius  and  Sergius.  The  elder  of 
these,  Caius,'  having  very  much  reduced  his  estate,  retired  from 
town,  and  being  prohibited  by  Tiberius  from  standing  for  a 
pro -consulship  in  his  year,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

IV.  The  emperor  Sergius  Galba  was  bom  in  tJie  consulship 
of  M.  Valerius  Messala,  and  Cn.  Lentulus,  upon  the  ninth 
of  the  calends  of  January  [24th  December],'  in  a  villa  stand- 
ing upon  a  hill,  near  Terracina,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
road  to  Fundi.'  Being  adopted  by  his  step-mother,"  he  as- 
sumed the  came  of  Livius,  with  the  cognemen  of  Ocella,  and 
changed  his  prsenomea ;  for  he  afterwards  used  that  of  Lucius, 
instead  of  Sergiua,  untU  he  arrived  at  the  imperial  dignity. 
It  is  well  known,  that  when  he  came  oace,  amongst  other 
'■  boys  of  hia  own  age,  to  pay  his  respects  to  Augustus,  the 

■.  "v*^  latter,  pinching  his  cheek,  said  to  him,  "  And  thou,  child,  too, 
wilt  taste  our  imperial  dignity."  Tiberius,  likewise,  being 
told  that  he  would  come  to  be  emperor,  but  at  an  advancuJ 
age,  exclaimed,  "  Let  him  live,  then,  since  that  does  not  con- 
cern me!"     When  his  grandfather  was  offering  sacrifice  tfl 


*  Now  Fondi.  which,  wUh  Tenacina,  still  bearing  its  original  t 
on  the  road  to  I{aplea.     See  Tibirius,  cc.  t.  and  xxm. 

*  Livia  Oeellina,  meutioDedjiul  before. 
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avert  some  ill  omen  from  lightninj,  the  entraiis  nf  the  viotim 
were  snatched  out  of  his  hand  hy  an  eagle,  and  tarried  off  into 
an  oak-tree  loadel  with  aeoma.  Upon  this,  the  soothaayeru 
said,  tliat  the  family  would  come  to  be  masters  of  the  empire, 
but  not  until  many  years  had  elapsed ;  at  which  he,  emiliug, 
said,  "  Ay,  when  a  mule  comes  to  bear  a  foal."  "When  Galba 
firet  declared  against  Nero,  nothing  gave  him  bo  much  confi- 
dence of  success,  as  a  mule's  happening  at  that  time  to  have  a 
foal.  And  whilst  all  others  were  shocked  at  the  occuirence, 
as  a  most  inauspicious  prodigy,  he  alone  regarded  it  as  a  most 
fortunate  omen,  calling  to  mind  the  sacrifice  and  saying  of  his 
grandfather.  When  he  took  upon  him  the  manly  haliit,  he 
dreamt  that  the  goddess  Fortune  said  to  him,  "  I  stand  before 
your  door  weary ;  and  unless  I  am  speedily  admitted,  I  shall 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  first  who  comes  to  seize  me."  On 
his  awaking,  when  the  door  of  the  house  was  opened,  he  found 
a  brazen  statue  of  the  goddess,  above  a  cubit  long,  close  to  the 
threshold,  which  he  carried  with  him  to  Tuseulum,  where  he 
used  to  pass  the  summer  season ;  and  having  consecrated  it  in 
an  apartment  of  his  house,  he  ever  after  worshipped  it  with  a 
monthly  sacrifice,  and  an  anniversary  vigil.  Though  but  a 
very  young  man,  he  kept  up  an  ancient  but  obsolete  custom, 
and  now  nowhere  observed,  escept  in  his  own  family,  which 
was,  to  have  his  freedmen  and  slaves  appear  in  a  body  before 
him  twice  a  day,  morning  and  evening,  to  offer  him  their 
salutationa. 

V,  Amongst  other  liberal  studies,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
law.  He  married  Lepida,'  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  ;  hut 
the  mother  and  children  all  dying,  he  continued  a  widower ; 
nor  could  he  he  prevailed  upon  to  marry  again,  not  even 
Agrippina  herself,  at  that  time  left  a  widow  by  the  death  of 
Domitius,  who  bad  employed  ail  her  blandishments  to  allure 
him  to  her  embraces,  while  he  was  a  married  man ;  insomuch 
that  Lepida's  mother,  when  in  company  with  several  married 
women,  rebuked  her  for  it,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  cuff  her. 
Most  of  all,  he  courted  the  empress  tivia,'  by  whose  favour, 
while  she  was  living,  he  made  a  considerable  figure,  and  nar- 
rowly missed  being  enriched  by  the  will  which  sLy  left  at  her 
death ;  in  which  she  distinguished  him  irom  the  rest  of  thfl 
■  A.U.C,  751.  '  The  widiJW  of  the  emperor  Aii^uGtui, 
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legatees,  by  a  legacy  of  fifty  miliioas  of  sosterees.  But  because 
thf  Eum  was  expressed  in  figures,  and  not  in  words  at  length, 
it  ■was  reduced  by  her  heir,  Tiberius,  to  five  hundred  thou- 
sand :  and  even  this  he  never  received.' 

VI.  Filling  the  great  offices  before  the  age  required  for  it 
by  law,  during  his  pnetorship,  at  the  celebration  of  games  in 
honour  of  the  goddess  Flora,  he  presented  the  new  spectacle 
of  elephants  walking  upon  ropes.  He  was  then  governor  of 
tlie  province  of  Aquitania  for  near  a  year,  and  soon  afterwards 
took  the  consulship  in  the  usual  course,  and  held  it  for  six 
months.'  It  so  happened  that  he  succeeded  L.  Domitius,  the 
father  of  Nero,  and  was  succeeded  by  Salvius  Otho,  father  to 
the  emperor  of  that  name;  so  that  his  holding  it  between  the 
sons  of  these  two  men,  looked  like  a  presage  of  his  future 
udvancement  to  the  empire.  Being  appointed  by  Caius  Cfesar' 
to  supersede  Gtetulicus  in  his  command,  the  day  after  his  join- 
ing the  legions,  he  put  a  stop  to  their  plaudits  in  a  public 
spectacle,  by  issuing  an  order,  "  That  they  should  keep  iheir 
liands  under  their  cloaks."  Immediately  upon,  which,  the 
following  verse  biscauie  very  common  in  the  camp  ; 

nlace,  mUei,  militate :  Galba  est,  non  Gstulicus, 
Learn,  soldier,  now  in  arms  to  use  your  lianda, 
Tis  Galba,  not  Gietulicua,  coramaada, 

With  equal  strictness,  he  would  allow  of  no  petitions  for  leave 
of  absence  from  the  camp.  He  hardened  the  soldiers,  both 
old  and  young,  by  constant  exercise ;  and  having  quickly  re- 
duced within  their  own  limits  the  barbarians  who  had  made 
inroads  into  Gaul,  upon  Caius's  coming  into  Germany,  he  so 
far  recommended  himself  and  his  army  to  that  emperor's 
approbation,  that,  amongst  the  innumerable  troops  drawn  from 
all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  none  met  with  higher  com- 

'  Suetonius  seem!  lo  have  forgntten,  that,  according  to  bis  own  testt- 
many,  thi>  legacy,  as  well  as  those  left  by  Tiberius,  was  paid  by  Caligula. 
"  LfgalatX  ieitartKnlo  Tiierii,  gvamguara  aboUto,  led  el  -fultie  Atigtttl'S, 
fVod   TUtriaa  auppretaerat,   euia  jWe,  ac  sine  calumniii  reprasentalti 
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mtMiiiation,  or  greater  rewards  from  him.  He  litewiae  dis- 
tinguished himstlf  by  heading  an  eBOort,  with  a  shield  in  hi* 
hand,'  and  running  at  the  side  of  the  emperor's  chariot  twenty 
miles  together. 

VII.  Upon  the  news  of  Caiiis's  death,  thongh  many  tar. 
nestly  pressed  him  to  lay  hold  of  that  opportunity  of  seizing 
the  empire,  he  chose  rather  to  be  quiet.  On  this  account,  ha 
was  in  great  favour  with  Claadius,  and  being  receiveJ  into 
the  number  of  his  friends,  stood  so  high  in  his  good  opinion, 
that  the  expedition  to  Britain^  was  fur  some  time  suspended, 
because  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  alight  indisposition. 
He  governed  Africa,  as  pro-consul,  for  two  yeai's ;  being  chosen 
out  of  -the  regular  course  to  restore  order  in  the  province, 
which  was  in  great  disorder  from  civil  dissensions,  and  the 
alarms  of  the  barbarians.  His  administration  was  distinguished 
by  great  strictness  and  equity,  even  in  matters  of  small  im- 
portance. A  soldier  upon  some  expedition  being  charged  with 
selling,  in  a  great  scarcity  of  com,  a  bushel  of  wheat,  which 
was  all  he  had  left,  for  a  hundred  deuarii,  he  forbad  him  to 
be  relieved  by  any  body,  when  he  came  to  he  in  want  him- 
self; and  accordingly  he  died  of  famine.  When  sitting  in 
judgment,  a  cause  being  brought  before  him  about  some  beast 
of  burden,  the  ownersliip  of  which  was  claimed  by  two  per- 
sons ;  the  evidence  being  slight  on  both  sides,  and  it  being 
difficult  to  come  at  the  truth,  he  ordered  the  beast  to  be  led 
to  a  pond  at  which  he  had  used  to  be  watered,  with  his  head 
muffled  up,  and  the  covering  being  there  removed,  ttat  he 
should  be  the  property  of  the  person  whom  he  followed  of  his 
own  accord,  after  drinking. 

VIII,  For  his  achievements,  both  at  this  time  in  Africa, 
and  formerly  in  Germany,  he  received  the  triumphal  ornaments, 
and  three  sacerdotal  appointraenta,  one  among  The  Fifteen, 
another  in  the  college  of  Tittus,  and  a  third  amongst  the  Au- 

Smtah;  and  from  that  time  to  the  middle  of  Ifero's  reign,  he 
ved  for  the  most  jmrt  in  retirement.     He  ncrer  went  abroad 

'  "  Scuto  moderatus ;"  another  reading  in  the  parallel  passage  of  Tacitm 
la  KHlo  immodice  oaeralu>,_  burdened  with  the  heavy  weight  uf  ■  shield. 

'  It  UDuld  appear  that  Galba  was  to  have  accompanied  Claudius  in  hU 
tipeditioa  t«  Briiaia  ;  which  Is  related  hefore,  CLAuutus,  c.  xiii. 
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po  mneh  as  to  take  the  air,  without  a  carriftge  attending  him, 
in  which  tliere  was  a  millioa  of  sesterces  in  gold,  ready  at  hand ; 
uatil  at  last,  at  the  time  he  was  living  in  the  town,  of  Fundi, 
the  province  of  Hiapania  Tarraconensis  was  offered  him. 
After  his  arrival  in  the  province,  whilst  he  was  sacrificing  in 
a  temple,  a  hoy  who  attended  with  a  censer,  became  all  on  a 
Budden  grey-headed.  This  incident  was  regarded  by  some  as 
a  token  of  an  approaching  revolutjoii  in  the  government,  and 
that  an  aid  man  woald  succeed  a  young  one ;  that  is,  that  he 
would  succeed  Jfero.  And  not  long  after,  a  thunderbolt  fall- 
ing into  a  lake  in  Cantabria,'  twelve  axes  were  found  in  it ;  a 
manifest  sign  of  the  supreme  power. 

IX.  He  governed  the  province  during  eight  years,  his  ad- 
ministration being  of  an  uncertain  and  capricious  character. 
At  first  he  was  active,  vigorous,  and  indeed  exeeBsively  severe, 
in  the  pnniahment  of  offenders.  For,  a  money-dealer  having 
committed  some  fraud  in  the  way  of  his  bnsiness,  he  cut  off 
hia  hands,  and  nailed  them  to  his  counter.  Another,  who 
had  poisoned  an  orphan,  to  whom  he  was  guardian,  and  next 
heir  to  tlie  estate,  he  crucified.  On  this  delinquent  imploring 
the  protection  of  the  law,  and  crying  out  that  he  was  a 
Itoman  citizen,  he  affected  to  afford  him  some  alleviation,  and 
to  mitigate  his  pnniahment,  by  a  mark  of  honour,  ordered  a 
cross,  higher  than  usual,  and  painted  white,  to  he  erected  for 
him.  But  by  degrees  he  gave  himself  up  to  a  life  of  indolence 
and  inactivity,  from  the  fear  of  giving  Nero  any  occasion  of 
jealousy,  and  because,  as  he  used  to  say,  "  Nobody  was 
obliged  to  render  an  account  of  their  leisure  hours."  He 
was  holding  a  court  of  justice  on  the  circuit  at  If  ew  Carthage,* 
when  he  received  intelligence  of  the  insurrection  in  Gaul :' 
and  while  the  lieutenant  of  Aquitania  was  soliciting  his  assist- 
ance, letters  were  brought  from  Vindex,  requesting  him  "  to 
assert  the  rights  of  mankind,  and  put  himself  at  their  head 
to  relieve  them  from  the  tyranny  of  Nero."  Without  any 
long  demur,  he  accepted  the  invitation,  from  a  mixture  of  fear 
and  hope.  For  he  l:ad  discovered  that  private  orders  had 
been  sent  by  Nero  to  his  procurators  in  the  province  to  get 

I  It  has  been  reniarkei  before,  that  the  Cantabria  of  the  ancients  u 
MOW  th«  province  of  Biioay. 

'  Now  CarthH^sna.  ^  a.d.c.  B21. 
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him  dUpatched  ;  and  he  was  encouraged  to  the  enterprise,  an 
yell  by  sevcrul  auspices  and  omens,  uB  by  the  prophecy  of  & 
young  woman  of  good  family.  The  mere  ao,  because  tha 
priest  of  Jupiter  at  Clunia,'  admonished  by  a  dream,  had 
discovered  in  the  recesses  of  the  temple  some  verses  similar 
to  those  in  which  ehe  had  deliTered  her  prophecy.  Theae  had 
also  been  uttered  by  a  girl  under  diyine  inspiration,  about 
two  hundred  years  before.  The  import  of  the  verses  was, 
"  That  in  time,  Spain  should  give  the  world  a  lord  and 
master." 

X.  Taking  his  seat  on  the  tribunal,  therefore,  as  if  there 
was  no  other  business  than  the  manumitting  of  slaves,  ho 
had  the  effigies  of  a  number  of  persons  who  had  been  con- 
demned and  put  to  death  by  Noro,  set  up  before  him,  whilst 
a  noble  youth  stood  by,  who  had  been  banished,  and  whom 
he  had  purposely  sent  for  from  one  of  the  neighbouring 
Balearic  isles  ;  and  lamenting  the  condition  of  the  times, 
and  being  thereupon  unanimously  saluted  by  the  title  of 
Emperor,  he  publicly  declared  himself  "  only  the  lieutenant 
of  the  senate  and  people  of  Eome."  Then  shutting  the 
courts,  he  levied  legions  and  auxiliary  troops  among  the 
provincials,  besides  his  veteran  army  consiBting  of  one 
legion,  two  wings  of  horse,  and  three  cohorts.  Out  of  the 
military  leaders  most  distinguished  for  age  and  prudence, 
he  formed  a  kind  of  senate,  with  whom  to  advise  upon  all 
matters  of  importance,  as  often  as  occasion  should  reijuire. 
He  likewise  chose  several  young  men  of  the  equestrian  order, 
who  were  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  gold 
ring,  and,  being  called  "The  Eeserve,"  should  mount  guard 
before  his  bed-chamber,  instead  of  the  legionary  soldiers. 
He  likewise  issued  proclamations  throughout  the  provinces 
jf  the  empire,  exhorting  all  to  rise  in  arms  unanimously,  and 
aid  the  common  cause,  by  all  the  ways  and  means  in  their 
power.  About  the  same  time,  in  fortifying  a  town,  which  he 
had  pitched  upon  for  a  military  post,  a  ring  was  found,  o( 
antique  workmanship,  in  the  stone  of  which  was  engraved 
the  goddess  Victory  with  a  trophy.  Presently  after,  a  ship  of 
Alexandria  arrived  at  Dertosa,^  loaded  with  arms,  without 
any  person  to  steer  it,  or  so  much  as  a  single  sailor  or  pas- 
'  Mow  Corunna.  '  Tortosa,  on  the  Ebro. 
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eenger  on  board.  From  this  incident,  nobody  entertained 
the  least  doubt  but  the  wiir  upon  which  they  were  entering 
was  just  and  honourable,  and  favoured  likewise  by  the  gods ; 
when  all  on  a  sudden  the  whole  design  was  exposed  to  failure. 
One  of  the  two  wings  of  horse,  repenting  of  the  violation  of 
their  oath  to  !Nero,  attempted  to  desert  him  upon  his  approach 
to  the  camp,  and  were  with  some  difficulty  kept  in  their 
duty.  And  some  slaves  who  had  been  presented  to  him  by 
a  freedman  of  Nero's,  on  purpose  to  murder  bim,  had  like  to 
have  killed  hira  as  he  went  through  a  narrow  passage  to  the 
bath.  Being  overheard  to  encourage  one  another  not  to  lose 
the  opportunity,  they  were  called  to  an  account  concerning  it; 
and  recourse  being  had  to  the  torture,  a  confession  was  extorted 
from  them. 

Xr.  These  dangers  were  followed  by  the  death  of  Vindex, 
at  which  being  extremely  discouraged,  as  if  fortune  had  quite 
forsaken  hira,  he  had  thoughts  of  putting  an  end  to  his  own 
life  (  but  receiving  advice  by  his  messengers  from  Borne  that 
Nero  was  slain,  and  that  all  had  taken  an  oath  to  him  as  em- 
peror, he  laid  aside  the  titJe  of  lieutenant,  and  took  upon  him 
that  of  Ceesar.  Putting  himself  upon  his  march  in  his 
general's  cloak,  and  a  dagger  hanging  from  his  neck  before 
his  breast,  he  did  not  resume  the  use  of  the  toga,  until 
NymphidiuB  Sabinus,  prefect  of  the  pretorian  guards  at  Eame, 
with  the  two  lieutenants,  Fonteius  Capito  in  Germany,  and 
Claudius  Maeer  in  Africa,  who  opposed  his  advancement  were 
all  put  down. 

XII.  Eumours  of  his  cruelty  and  avarice  had  reached  the 
city  before  his  arrival;  such  as  that  he  had  punished  some 
cities  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  for  not  joining  him  readily,  by  the 
imposition  of  heavy  taxes,  and  some  by  levelling  their  walls; 
and  had  put  to  death  the  governors  and  procurators  with 
their  wives  and  children :  likewise  that  a  golden  crown,  of 
fifteen  pounds  weight,  taken  out  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  with 
which  he  was  presented  by  the  people  of  Tarracona,  he  had 
melted  down,  and  had  exacted  from  them  three  ounces  which 
were  wanting  in  the  weight.  This  report  of  him  was  eon- 
firmed  and  increased,  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  town.  For 
Bomo  seamen  who  had  been  taken  from  the  &et,  and  enlisted 
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among  the  troops  by  ISero,  he  obliged  to  return  to  their  former 
condition ;  but  they  refusing  to  comply,  and  obstinately  cling, 
ing  to  the  more  honourable  service  under  their  eagles  anJ 
standards,  he  not  only  dispersed  them,  by  a  body  of  horse, 
but  likewise  decimated  them.  He  also  disbanded  a  cohort  of 
Germans,  ■which  had  been  formed  by  the  preceding  emperors, 
for  their  body-guard,  and  upon  many  occasions  found  very 
faithful ;  and  sent  them  back  into  their  own  country,  without 
giving  them  any  gratuity,  pretending  that  they  were  more 
inclined  to  favour  tho  advancement  of  Cneias  Dolabella,  near 
whose  gardens  they  encamped,  than  his  own.  The  following 
ridiculous  stories  were  also  related  of  him  ;  but  whether  with 
or  without  foundation,  I  know  not ;  such  as,  that  when  a  more 
sumptuous  entertainment  than  usual  was  served  up,  he  fetched 
a  deep  groan :  that  when  one  of  the  stewards  presented  him 
with  an  acconnt  of  his  expenses,  he  reached  him  a  dish  of 
legumes  from  his  table  as  a  reward  for  his  care  and  diligence; 
and  when  Can  us,  the  piper,  had  played  muck  to  his  satisfaction, 
he  presented  him,  with  his  own  hand,  flye  deaarii  taken  out 
of  his  pocket, 

XIII.  Hig  arrival,  therefore,  in  t»wn  was  not  very  agree- 
able to  tho  people ;  and  this  appeared  at  the  next  public  spec- 
tacle     For  when  the  actors  in  a  farce  began  a  well-known 

Venit,  io,  Simus'  a  villa ; 
Lo !  ClodpaCe  fmm  his  village  comes  { 

all  the  spectafwrs,  with  one  voice,  went  on  with  the  rest,  re- 
peating and  acting  tlie  first  verse  several  times  over. 

XIV.  He  possessed  himself  of  the  imperial  power  with 
more  favour  and  authority  than  he  administered  it,  although 
he  gave  many  proofs  of  his  being  an  excellent  prince  ;  but 
these  were  not  so  grateful  to  the  people,  as  his  misconduct 
was  offensive.  He  was  governed  by  throe  favourites,  who, 
because  they  lived  in  the  palace,  and  were  constantly  about 
him,  obtained  the  name  of  his  pedagogues.  These  wei'e  Titas 
Vinius,  who  had  been  his  lieutenant  in  Spain,  a  maa  of  in- 

'  "  Simus,"  literaily,  flal-noaed,  was  a  rant  word,  used  for  a  clown; 
Galba  being  jeered  for  his  rusticity,  in  consequence  of  his  long  retii^ 
lueuu    S^  c.  viii.    Indeed,  Ihej'  called  Spun  his  farm. 
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satiable  avarice ;  CoraeliuB  Laro,  who,  from  an  assessor  to  the 
prince,  was  advanced  to  be  prefect  of  the  pretorian  gaards,  a 
person  of  intolerable  arrogaDce,  as  well  as  indolence  ;  and  his 
freedman  Icelus,  dignified  a  little  before  with  the  privilege  of 
wearing  the  gold  ring,  and  the  use  of  the  cognomen  Martianus, 
who  became  a  candidate  for  the  highest  honour  within  the 
reach  of  any  person  of  the  equestrian  order.'  He  resigned 
himself  BO  implicitly  into  the  power  of  those  three  faTOurites, 
who  governed  in  every  thing  according  to  the  capricious  im- 
pulse of  their  vices  and  tempers,  and  his  authority  was  so 
much  abused  by  them,  that  the  tenor  of  his  conduct  was  not 
verj'  consistent  with  itself.  At  one  time,  he  was  more  rigor- 
ous and  frugal,  at  another,  more  lavish  and  negligent,  than 
became  a  prince  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  people,  and  was 
so  far  advanced  in  years.  He  condemned  some  men  of  the 
first  rank  in  the  senatorian  and  equestrian  orders,  upon  a  very 
slight  suspicion,  and  without  trial.  He  rarely  granted  the 
freedom  of  the  city  to  any  one ;  and  the  privil^e  belonging 
to  such  as  had  three  children,  only  to  one  or  two  ;  and  that 
with  great  difficulty,  and  only  for  a  limited  time.  'When  the 
judges  petitioned  to  have  a  sixth  decury  added  lo  their  num- 
ber, he  not  only  denied  them,  but  abolished  the  vacation  which 
had  been  granted  them  by  Claudius  for  the  winter,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  year. 

XV.  It  was  thought  that  he  likewise  intended  to  reduce  the 
ofBces  held  by  senators  and  men  of  the  equestrian  order,  to  a 
term  of  two  years'  continuance  ;  and  to  bestow  them  only  on 
those  who  were  unwilling  to  accept  them,  and  had  reiused 
them.  All  the  grants  of  Nero  he  recalled,  saving  only  the 
tenth  part  of  them.  For  this  purpose  he  gave  a  commission 
to  fifty  Koman  knights ;  with  orders,  that  if  players  or  wrest- 
lers had  sold  what  hud  been  formerly  given  thera,  it  should  be 
exacted  from  the  purchasers,  sincB  the  others,  having,  no 
doubt,  spent  the  money,  were  not  in  a  condition  to  pay.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  he  suffered  his  attendants  and  freedmen  to 
■ell  or  give  away  the  revenue  of  the  state,  or  immunities  from 
taxes,  and  to  punish  the  innocent,  or  pardon  criminals,  at 
pleasure.  Nay,  when  the  Eoman  people  were  very  clamoroui 
for  the  punishment  of  Halotas  and  Tigellinus,  two  of  the 
'  The  commwd  of  the  pretoriin  guards. 
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most  misohiovous  amoDgst  all  tte  cmisaaries  of  Nero,  ho  prj- 
teeted  them,  and  even  bestowed  un  Halotus  one  of  the  besS 
procurations  in  his  (lispotiul.  And  aa  to  Tigellinus,  ho  even 
reprimanded  the  people  for  their  cruelty  by  a  proelamation. 

XVI.  By  thia  conduct,  he  incurred  the  hatred  of  hU  orders 
of  the  people,  but  especially  of  the  soldiery.  For  their  com- 
manders having  promised  them  in  his  name  a  donative  larger 
than  iiaual,  upon  tiieir  taking:  the  oath  to  him  before  his  arrival 
at  Kome;  he  refused  to  make  it  good,  frequently  bragging, 
"  that  it  was  his  custom  to  choose  his  soldiers,  not  buy 
them."  Thus  the  troops  became  exasperated  against  him  in 
all  (itiarters.  The  pretorian  guards  he  alarmed  with  appre- 
hensions of  danger  and  unworthy  treatment ;  disbanding  many 
of  them  occasionally  as  disaffected  to  his  government,  and 
favourers  of  Nymphidius.  But  most  of  all,  tlie  army  in 
Upper  Germany  was  incensed  aguinat  him,  as  being  defrauded 
of  the  rewards  due  to  them  for  the  servicf  they  had  rendered 
in  the  insurrection  of  the  Gauls  under  Vindex.  They  were, 
therefore,  the  first  who  ventured  to  break  into  open  mutiny, 
refusing  upon  the  calends  [the  let]  of  January,  to  take  any 
oath  of  allegiance,  except  to  the  senate ;  and  they  immediately 
dispatched  deputies  to  the  pretorian  troops,  to  let  them  know, 
"  they  did  not  like  the  emperor  who  had  been  set  up  in  Spain," 
and  to  desire  that  "  they  would  make  choice  of  another,  who 
might  meet  with  the  approbation  of  all  the  armies." 

XTII.  Upon  receiving  intelligence  of  thia,  imagining  that 
he  waa  slighted  not  so  much  on  account  of  his  age,  as  for 
having  no  children,  he  immediately  singled  out  of  a  company 
of  young  persons  of  rank,  who  came  to  pay  their  compliments 
to  him,  Piso  Frugi  ticinianus,  a  youth  of  noble  descent  and 
great  talents,  forwhom  he  had  before  contracted  such  a  regard, 
that  he  had  appointed  him  in  his  will  the  heir  both  of  his 
estate  and  name.  Him  he  now  styit-d  his  son,  and  taking  him 
to  the  camp,  adopted  him  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
troops,  but  without  making  any  mention  of  a  donative.  This 
circumstance  afforded  the  better  opportunity  to  Marcus  Salvias 
Otho  of  accomplishing  his  object,  sis  days  atter  the  adoption. 

XVIII.  Many  remarkable  prodigies  had  happened  from  tho 
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very  begiiiliiDg  of  his  reign,  wliifh  forewarned  him  of  hia 
approiiching  fate.  In.  every  town  through  which  he  passed 
in  his  way  from  Spain  to  Borne,  victims  were  slain  on  the 
right  and  left  of  tlie  roada ;  and  one  of  these,  wliiih  was  a 
bull,  heing  maddened  with  the  stroke  of  the  ase,  broke  the 
rope  with  which  it  was  tied,  and  running  straight  against  hia 
chariot,  with  hia  fore-feet  elevated,  bespattered  hira  with 
blood.  Likewise,  as  he  was  alighting,  one  ot  the  guard,  being 
pushed  forward  by  the  crowd,  had  very  nearly  wounded  him 
with  his  lance.  And  niton  his  entering  the  city  and,  after- 
terwards,  the  palace,  he  was  welcomed  with  an  eartliii«ake, 
and  a  noise  like  the  bellowing  of  cattle.  These  signs  of  ill- 
fortune  were  followed  by  some  that  were  still  more  apparently 
such.  Out  of  all  his  treasures  he  had  selected  a  necklace  of 
pearls  and  jewels,  to  adorn  his  statue  of  Fortune  at  Tusculum. 
But  it  suddenly  occurring  to  him  that  it  deserved  a  more 
august  place,  he  consecrated  it  to  the  Capitoline  Yenus ;  and 
next  night,  he  dreamt  that  Fortune  appeared  to  hira,  com- 
plaining that  she  had  been  defrauded  of  the  present  intended 
her,  and  threatening  to  resume  what  she  had  given  him. 
Terrified  at  this  denunciation,  at  break  of  day  he  sent  forward 
some  persons  to  Tusculum,  to  make  preparations  for  a  sacrifiee 
which  might  avert  the  displeasure  of  the  goddess  ;  and  when 
he  himself  arrived  at  the  place,  he  found  nothing  hut  some 
liot  embers  upon  the  altar,  and  an  old  man  in  black  standing 
by,  holding  a  little  incense  in  a  glass,  and  some  wine  in  an 
earthem  pot.  It  was  remarked,  too,  that  whilst  he  was  sacri- 
ficing upon  the  calends  of  January,  the  chaplet  fell  from  hia 
head,  and  upon  hia  consulting  the  pullets  for  omens,  they  flew 
away.  Farther,  upon  the  day  of  his  adopting  Piso,  when  he 
was  to  harangue  the  soldiers,  the  seat  which  he  used  upon 
those  occasions,  through  the  neglect  of  his  attendants,  was 
not  placed,  according  (o  custom,  upon  his  tribunal;  and  in  the 
seaale-house,  his  curule  chair  was  set  with  the  back  forward. 

XIX.  The  day  before  he  was  slain,  as  he  was  sacrificing  in 
the  morning,  the  augur  warned  him  from  time  to  time  to  be 
upon  his  guard,  for  that  he  was  in  danger  fi-om  assassins,  and 
that  they  were  near  at  hand.  Soon  after,  ho  was  informed, 
that  Otho  was  in  possession  of  the  pretorian  camp.  And 
though  most  of  his  friends  advised  him  to  repair  thither  ira- 
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mediately,  ii:  hopes  that  he  might  quell  the  amult  tij  his 
authoritj  and  presence,  he  resolved  to  do  nothing  more  than 
keep  close  wit£in  the  palace,  and  secure  himsolf  by  guards  ot 
the  legionary  soldiers,  who  were  quartered  in  difierent  parts 
about  the  city.  He  put  on  a  linen,  coat  of  mail,  however; 
remarkingatthe  same  lime,  that  it  would  avail  him  little  against 
the  points  of  so  many  swords.  But  being  templed  out  by  false 
reports,  whicli  the  conspirators  had  purposely  spread  to  induce 
him  to  venture  abroad — some  few  of  those  about  him  tjxi 
hastily  assuring  him  that  the  tumult  had  ceased,  the  mutineers 
were  apprehended,  and  the  rest  coming  to  congratulate  him, 
resolved  to  continue  firm  in  their  obedience — he  went  forward 
to  meet  them  with  so  much  confidence,  that  ujMn  a  soldier's 
boasting  that  he  had  killed  Otho,  he  asked  him,  "  liy  what 
authority?"  and  proceeded  as  iar  as  tlie  forum.  There  the 
knights,  appointed  to  dispateh  him,  making  their  way  through 
the  crowd  of  citizens,  upon  seeing  him  at  a  distance,  halted  a 
while  ;  after  which,  galloping  up  to  him,  now  abandoned  by 
all  his  attendants,  they  put  him  to  death. 

XX.  Some  authors  relate,  that  upon  their  first  approach  he 
cried  out,  "  "What  do  you  mean,  fellow- soldiers  ?  1  am  yours, 
and  you  are  mine,''  and  promised  them  a  donative :  but  the 
generality  of  writers  relate,  that  he  offered  his  throat  to  them, 
saying,  "Do  your  work,  and  strike,  since  you  are  resolved 
upon  it."  It  is  remarkable,  that  not  onp  of  those  who  were 
at  hand,  ever  made  any  attempt  to  assist  the  emperor  ;  and  all 
who  were  sent  for,  disregarded  the  summons,  except  a  troop  of 
Germans.  They,  in  consideration  of  his  late  kindness  in 
showing  them  particular  attention  during  a  sickness  whicii 
prevailed  in  the  camp,  flew  to  his  aid,  but  came  too  late  ;  for, 
being  not  well  aequninted  with  the  town,  they  had  taken  a 
circuitous  route.  He  was  slain  near  the  Curtian  Lake,'  and 
there  left,  until  a  common  soldier  returning  from  the  receipt 
of  his  allowance  of  com,  throwing  down  file  load  which  he 
carried,  cut  ofi'  his  head.  There  being  upon  it  no  hair,  by 
which  he  might  hold  it,  he  hid  it  in  the  bosom  of  his  dress ; 
but  afterwards  thrusting  his  thumb  into  the  mouth,  he  carried 
it  in  tljat  manner  to  Otho,  who  gave  it  to  the  drudges  tofi 
slaves  who  attended  the  soldiers;  and  ttiey,  fixing  it  upon  ihu 
'  111  the  Forum,     See  Aiiousriis,  c.  Ivii. 
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point  of  B,  epear,  carried  it  in  derision  rour.i  the  camp,  crying 
out  aa  they  went  along,  "  You  take  your  fill  of  joy  in  your 
old  age."  They  wore  iiTitat«d  to  this  pitch  of  rudo  banter, 
by  a  report  spread  a  few  days  before,  that,  upon  some  one's 
commending  his  person  as  still  florid  and  vigorous,  he  replied, 

"Kr(  ftni  itmi  'l/Mnbdi  taj-jv.' 
My  Btrenglh,  aa  yet,  has  sutfered  no  decay. 
A  freedman  of  Patrobiua's,  who  himself  hod.  belonged  to 
Nero's  famUy,  purchased  the  head  from  them  at  the  price  of  a 
hundred  gold  pieces,  and  threw  it  into  the  place  where,  by 
Galba's  order,  hia  patron  had  been  put  to  death.  At  last,  after 
some  time,  his  steward  Argins  buried  it,  with  tho  rest  of  his 
body,  in  his  own  gardens  near  the  Aurelian  "Way. 

XXI.  In  person  he  was  of  a  good  size,  bald  before,  with 
blue  eyes,  and  an  aquiline  nose;  and  his  hands  and  feet  were 
so  distorted  with  tho  gout,  that  he  coald  neither  wear  a  shoe, 
nor  turn  over  the  leaves  of  a  book,  or  so  much  as  hold  it.  He 
had  likewise  an  excrescence  in  his  right  side,  which  Jiimg 
down  to  that  degree,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  kept  up  by  a 


XXII.  He  is  reported  to  have  been  a  great  eater,  and  usually 
took  his  breakfast  in  the  winter-time  before  day.  At  supper, 
he  fed  very  heartily,  giving  the  fragments  which  were  left,  by 
handfuls,  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  attendants.  In  hie 
lust,  he  was  more  inclined  Xa  the  male  sex,  and  such  of  them 
too  as  were  old.  It  is  said  of  him,  that  in  Spain,  when  Icolus, 
an  old  catamite  of  his,  brought  him  the  news  of  Nero's  death, 
he  not  only  kissed  him  lovingly  before  company,  but  begged 
of  him  to  remove  all  impediments,  and  then  took  him  aside 
into  a  private  apartment. 

XXIII.  He  perished  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  seventh  month  of  his  reign.'  The  senate,  aa  soon  as 
they  could  with  safety,  ordered  a  statue  to  be  erected  for  him 
upon  the  naval  column,  in  that  part  of  the  forum  where  be 
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was  slain.  But  Vespasian  cancelled  the  decree,  upon  a  iu»- 
pioion  that  he  had  sent  asaassins  from  Spain  into  Judea  to 
murder  him. 


GiLBi.  was,  for  a  private  man,  the  most  wealthy  of  any  who 
had  ever  aspired  to  the  imperial  dimity-  He  vajued  himself  upon 
his  being  descended  from  the  family  of  the  Serrii,  but  still  more 
upon  his  relation  to  Quintus  CatuloB  Capitolinus,  celebrated  for 
integrity  and  rirtue.  He  was  likewise  distantly  related  to  Livia, 
the  wife  of  Augustus  ;  by  whose  interest  he  was  preferred  from 
the  Btation  which  he  helclin  the  palace,  to  the  thgnity  of  consul  ; 
and  who  left  him  a  i^eat  legacy  at  her  death.  Hia  parsimonious 
way  of  living,  and  hia  aversion  to  all  superfluity  or  esceas,  were 
construed  into  avarice  m  aoon  as  he  became  emperor ;  whence 
Plutareh  observes,  that  the  pride  which  he  took  in  hia  temoer- 
aace  and  economy  was  unseasonabte.  While  he  endeavoured  to 
reform  the  profusion  in  the  pnblic  expenditure,  which  prei'ailed  in 
the  reign  of  Nero,  he  ran  into  the  opposite  extreme  ;  and  it  is  ob- 
jected to  him  by  some  historianEt,  that  he  maintained  not  the 
imperial  dignity  in  a  degree  consistent  eren  with  decency.  He 
was  not  sufficiently  attentive  either  to  his  own  security  or  the 
tranquillity  of  the  state,  when  he  refused  to  pay  the  soldiers  the 
donative  which  he  had  promised  them.  This  breach  of  faitli  seems 
to  be  the  only  act  in  his  life  that  aSects  his  integrity  ;  and  it  con- 
tributed more  to  his  min  than  even  the  odinm  which  he  incurred 
bj  the  open  venality  and  rapacioiuneas  of  bis  favourites,  parti- 
cnlaily  Viniua. 
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I,  Ta.s  ancestors  of  Otho  were  originally  of  this  town  ol 
I'erentum,  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  famOy,  and,  indeed, 
one  of  the  most  considerable  in  Etruria.  His  grandfather,  Jf . 
Salvius  Otho  (whose  father  was  a  Eoman  knight,  but  his  mo- 
ther of  mean  extraction,  for  it  is  not  certain  whether  she  was 
free-bom),  by  the  favour  of  Livia  Augusta,  in  whose  bouse  be 
had  Lis  education,  was  made  a  senator,  but  never  rose  higher 
than  the  prtetorship.  His  father,  Lucius  Otho,  was  by  the 
mother's  side  nobly  descended,  allied  to  several  great  families, 
and  so  deariy  beloved  by  Tiberius,  and  so  much  rcBemhled  him 
iu  his  features,  that  most  people  believed  Tiberius  was  his 
father.  He  behaved  with  great  strictness  and  severity,  not 
only  in  the  city  offices,  but  in  the  pro- consulship  of  Africa, 
and  some  extraordinary  commands  in  the  army.  He  had  the 
courage  to  punish  with  death  some  soldiers  in  lUyrieum,  who, 
in  the  disturbance  attempted  by  Camillus,  upon  changing  their 
minds,  had  put  their  generals  to  the  sword,  as  promoters  of  that 
insurrection  against  Claudius.  He  ordered  die  execution  to 
tjiJie  place  in  the  front  of  the  camp,'  and  under  his  own  e}^a; 
though  he  knew  they  had  been  advanced  to  higher  ranks  in 
the  army  by  Claudius,  on  that  very  account.  Sy  this  action 
lie  acquired  fame,  but  lessened  his  favour  at  court ;  which, 
however,  he  soon  recovered,  by  discovering  to  Claudius  a  de- 
sign upon  his  life,  carried  on  by  a  Itoman  knight,'  and  which 
he  had  learnt  from  some  of  his  slaves.  For  the  senate  ordered 
a  statue  of  him  to  be  erected  in  the  palace ;  an  honour  which 
had  been  conferred  but  upon  very  few  before  him.  And 
Claudius  advanced  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  patrician,  com- 
mending him,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  highest  terms,  andcon- 
duding  with  these  words :  "  A  man,  than  whom  I  don't  so 

'  On  the  esplanade,  where  the  Btandirds,  objeeti  of  religioui  reverence, 
were  planted.  See  note  to  c.  vi.  Criminals  were  usually  executed  oiil- 
aide  the  Vallum,  and  in  the  pretence  of  a  centurion. 

'  Probably  one  of  the  two  mentioned  in  Claudius,  c.  xiiL 
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much  as  wisli  to  have  children  that  should  be  hctfer,"  H 
^ad  two  eons  by  a  very  noble  woman,  Albia  Terentia,  namely." 
Lucius  Titianus,  and  a  younger  called  MarouB,  who  had  the 
eame  cognomen  as  himself.  He  had  also  a  daughter,  whom  he 
contracted  to  Drasus,  Germanicus's  boh,  before  she  was  of  mar- 
riageable age. 

II.  The  emperor  Otho  was  bom  upon  the  fourth  of  the  calends 
of  May  [28th  April],  in  the  consulship  of  CamilluB  ArumtiuB 
and  Domitius  ^nobarbus.'  He  was  from  his  earliest  youth  so 
riotous  and  wild,  that  he  was  often  severely  scoui^ed  by  his 
fether.  He  was  said  to  run  about  iu  the  night-time,  and  seize 
upon  any  one  he  met,  who  was  either  drunk  or  too  feeble  to 
make  resistance,  and  toss  him  in  a  blanket.'  After  his  father's 
death,  to  make  his  court  the  more  effectually  to  a  freedwoman 
about  the  palace,  who  was  in  great  favour,  he  pretended  to 
be  in  love  with  her,  though  she  was  old,  and  almost  decrepit. 
Having  by  her  means  got  into  Nero's  good  graces,  he  soon 
became  one  of  the  principal  favo«rit«s,  by  the  congeniality  of 
his  disposition  to  that  of  the  emperor ;  or,  as  some  say,  by 
the  reciprocal  praetie«  of  mutual  pollution.  He  had  so  great 
a  sway  at  court,  that  when  a  man  of  consular  rank  was  con- 
demned for  bribery,  having  tampered  with  him  for  a  large  sum 
of  money,  ta  procure  his  pardon ;  before  he  had  quite  effected 
it,  he  scrupled  not  to  introduce  him  into  the  senate,  to  return 
his  thanks. 

III.  Having,  by  means  of  this  woman,  insinuated  himself 
into  all  the  emperor's  secrets,  he,  upon  the  day  designed  for 
the  murder  of  his  mother,  entertained  them  both  at  a  very 
splendid  feast,  to  prevent  suspicion.  Popptea  Sabina,  for  whom 
Nero  entertained  such  a  violent  passion  that  he  had  taken  her 
from  her  husband*  and  entrusted  her  to  him,  he  received,  and 
went  through  the  form  of  marrying  her.  And  not  satisfied 
with  obtaining  her  favours,  he  loved  her  so  extravagantly, 
that  he  could  not  with  patience  boar  Nero  for  his  rival.  It 
ia  certainly  believed  that  he  not  only  refiiaed  admittance  to 
those  who  were  sent  by  Nero  to  fetch  her,  but  that,  on  onu 

'  A.U.C.  784  0C785. 

n  anblime  jattare." 
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occaaioB,  he  ehut  iiim  out,  and  kept  liim  etanding  before  ttif 
door,  mixing  prayers  and  menaces  in  vain,  and  demanding  back 
again  what  was  entrusted  to  his  keeping.  Hie  pretended  mar- 
riage, therefore,  being  dissolved,  he  was  Bent  henteaant  mto 
Lusitania.  This  treatment  of  him  was  thought  sufficiently 
Bevere,  hecauBe  harsher  proceedings  might  have  brought  the 
whole  farce  to  light,  which,  notwithstanding,  at  last  came 
oul^  and  was  published  to  the  world  in  tho  following  distich  ;— 
Car  Otlio  mentitui  ^t.  quieritis,  exul  hoDOre  ? 

Uioris  mtechus  tKperat  esse  su(b. 
You  ask  why  Otho'B  banish'd  ?    Know,  the  eause 
Cones  not  nithin  the  vei^  of  vulgar  laws. 
Against  all  rales  of  fashionable  life. 
The  rogue  had  dared  to  sleep  with  his  own  wife- 
He  governed  the  province  ia  quality  of  quteator  for  ten  years, 
with  singular  moderation  and  justice. 

IV.  As  soon  as  an  opportunity  of  revenge  offered,  he  readily 
joined  in  Qalba's  enterprises,  and  at  the  same  time  conceived 
hopes  of  obtaining  the  imperial  dignity  for  himself.  To  this 
he  was  much  encouraged  by  the  state  of  the  times,  but  slil] 
more  by  the  assurances  given  him  hy  Seleucus,  the  astrologer, 
who,  having  formerly  told  him  that  hs  would  certainly  out-live 
Nero,  came  to  him  at  that  juncture  unexpectedly,  promising 
him  again  that  he  should  succeed  to  the  empire,  and  that  in  a 
very  short  time.  He,  therefore,  let  slip  no  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing his  court  to  everyone  about  him  by  all  manner  of  civilities. 
As  often  as  he  entertained  Galba  at  supper,  he  distributed  to 
every  man  of  the  cohort  which  attended  the  emperor  on 
guara,  a  gold  piece ;  endeavouring  likewise  to  oblige  the  rest 
of  the  soldiers  in  one  way  or  another.  Being  chosen  an  arbi- 
trator by  one  who  had  a  dispute  with  his  neighbour  about  a 
piece  of  land,  he  bought  it,  and  gave  it  him ;  so  that  now 
almost  every  body  thought  and  said,  that  he  was  the  only  man 
worthy  of  succeeding  to  the  empire. 

V.  He  entertmned  hopes  of  being  adopted  by  Galha,  and 
expected  it  every  day.  But  finding  himself  disappointed,  by 
Fiso'B  being  preferred  before  him,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to 
obtwnmg  his  purpose  by  the  use  of  violence ;  and  to  tiiis  he 
was  instigated,  as  well  bj  the  greatnesa  of  his  debts,  as  hy  reseut- 
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ment  at  Galba's  conduct  towards  him.  For  he  did  not  con- 
ceal Mb  conviction,  "  that  he  could  not  stand  his  ground  un- 
kaa  he  became  emperor,  and  that  it  signified  nothing  whether 
he  fell  by  the  hands  of  his  enemies  in  the  field,  or  of  his  credi- 
tors in  the  forum."  He  had  a  few  days  before  squeezed  out  o' 
one  of  the  emperor's  slaves  a  million  of  sesterces  for  procuring 
him  a  stewardship  ;  and  this  waa  the  whole  fund  he  had  for 
carrying  on  so  great  an  enterprise.  At  first  the  design  was 
entrusted  to  only  five  of  the  guard,  but  afterwards  to  ten 
others,  each  of  the  five  naming  two.  They  had  every  one  ten 
rtiousand  sesterces  paid  down,  and  were  promised  fifty  thou- 
sand more.  By  these,  others  were  drawn  in,  hut  not  many ; 
from  a  confident  assurance,  that  when  the  matter  came  to  the 
crisis,  they  should  have  enough  to  join  them. 

VI.  His  first  intention  was,  immediately  after  the  departure 
of  Piao,  to  seize  the  camp,  and  fall  upon  Galba,  whilst  he  was 
at  supper  in  the  palace  ;  but  he  was  restrained  by  a  regard  for 
the  cohort  at  that  time  on  duty,  lest  he  should  bring  too  great 
an  odium  upon  it ;  because  it  happened  that  the  same  cohort 
waa  on  guard  before,  both  when  Caius  waa  slain,  and  Nero 
deserted.  For  some  time  afterwards,  he  was  restrained  also 
by  scruples  about  the  omens,  and  by  the  advice  of  Seleucua, 
Upon  the  day  fixed  at  last  for  the  enterprise,  having  given  his 
accomplices  notice  to  wait  for  him  in  the  forum  near  the  temple 
of  Saturn,  at  the  gilded  mile-stone,'  he  went  in  the  morning 
to  pay  his  respects  to  G'dba  ,  and  bemg  recened  with  a  kiss 
as  usual,  he  attended  him  at  sacrifice,  and  heard  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  augur.'     A  freedman  of  hii,  then  bringing 

'  The  MillJare  Aureum  van  s  pillar  of  sMne  set  up  at  the  top  of  the 
forum,  from  which  sU  the  f^reat  miliCarj'  roads  througliout  Italy  gtartecl, 
the  diatances  to  the  principal  towns  bcmg  marked  uj  in  it  Cio  (lib.  liv.) 
sa^s  that  it  waa  erected  by  the  emperor  Augustus  when  he  vras  curator 
of  the  roads. 

*  Hansen,  Aiapex,  or  Augur,  denoted  an)  person  who  foretold  fa. 
tntitj',  or  interpreted  omens  There  was  at  Rome  a  h,dy  of  priests,  or 
college,  under  this  title,  whose  office  it  wa^  to  toreteU  future  events,  chiefly 
from  the  flight,  chirping,  or  feeding  of  birds,  and  from  other  appeaxaaces. 
They  nere  of  the  greatest  authority  in  the  Komanetat«:  for  iiothtng  nf 
importance  was  done  in  public  aifairs,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  in  peace 
or  war,  witliout  conaultinK  them.  The  Romans  derived  the  practice  of 
Uigury  ciiiefly  from  the  Tuscans  \  and  anciently  their  youth  used  to  be 
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him  word  that  the  architects  were  come,  which  was  the 
signal  agreed  upon,  he  withdrew,  as  if  it  were  with  a  design 
to  view  a  house  upon  sale,  and  went  out  by  a  back-door  of  the 
palace  to  the  place  appointed.  Some  say  he  pretended  to  he 
iMtized  with  an  ague  lit,  and  ordered  those  about  him  to  make 
that  excuse  for  him,  if  he  was  inquired  after.  £eing  then 
quickly  concealed  in  a  woman's  litter,  he  made  the  best  of  his 
way  for  the  camp.  But  the  hearers  growing  tired,  he  got  out, 
and  begoa  to  run.  His  .^hoe  becoming  loose,  he  stepped  again, 
but  being  immediately  raised  by  his  attendants  upon  their 
Bhoulders,  and  unanimously  saluted  by  the  title  of  Empebob, 
he  came  amidst  auspicious  acclamations  and  drawn  swords  iota 
the  Principia'  in  the  camp  ;  all  who  met  him  joining  in  the 
cavalcade,  as  if  they  had  been  privy  to  the  design.  Upon 
this,  sending  some  soldiers  to  dispatch  Galba  and  Piso,  he 
said  nothing  else  in  his  address  to  the  soldiery,  to  secure  their 
affections,  than  these  few  words:  "I  shall  be  content  with 
whatever  ye  think  fit  to  leave  me." 

VII.  Towards  the  close  of  the  day,  he  entered  the  senate, 
and  after  he  had  mode  a  short  speech  to  them,  pretending  that 
he  had  been  seized  in  the  streets,  and  compelled  by  violence 
to  assume  the  imperial  authority,  which  he  designed  t«  exer- 
cise in  conjunction  with  them,  he  retired  to  the  palace.  Be- 
sides other  compliments  which  he  received  from  those  who 
flocked  about  him  to  congratulate  and  fiatter  him,  he  was 
called  Nero  by  the  mob,  and  manifested  no  intention  of  de- 
clining that  cognomen.  Nay,  some  authors  relat«,  that  lie 
^  used  it  in  his  official  acts,  and  the  first  letters  he  sent  to  the 

instructed  u  carefully  in  this  art,  as  afterwards  Ihey  nere  in  the  Greek 
literature.  For  this  purpose,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  a  certain  nanilier 
of  the  sons  of  the  leading  men  at  Kome  was  sent  to  the  twelve  stales  of 
fitruria  for  instruction. 

'  See  before,  note,  c.  i.  The  Frineipia  was  a  broad  opea  space,  which 
leparated  the  lower  part  of  the  Roman  camp  from  tlie  upper,  and  extended 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  camp.  In  this  place  was  erected  the  tribunal 
of  the  geaersl,  when  he  either  administered  justice  or  harangued  t)i« 
army.  Here  likewise  the  tribunes  held  their  courts,  and  punisbmenia 
were  indicted.  Tlie  principal  standards  o/  the  army,  as  it  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  were  deposited  in  the  Pritcipia  ;  and  in  it  also  atood 
the  altars  of  the  gods,  and  the  images  of  the  emperors,  b;'  which  the  sol- 
diers swore. 
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goveroora  of  proviuces.  He  suffered  all  hh  images  aail  status 
to  be  replaced,  and  restored  his  procurators  and  freedmen  to 
their  former  posts.  And  the  first  writing  which  he  signed  as 
emperor,  was  a  pi-omise  of  fifty  millions  of  Besterces  to  finish 
the  Golden-house.'  He  is  said  to  have  been  greatly  frightened 
that  night  in  his  sleep,  and  to  have  groaned  heavily ;  and 
being  found,  by  Uiose  who  came  running  in  to  see  what  the 
matter  was,  lying  upon  the  floor  before  his  bed,  he  endeavoured 
by  every  kind  of  atonement  to  appease  the  gtost  of  Galba,  by 
which  he  had  found  himself  violently  tumbled  out  of  bed. 
The  nest  day,  as  he  was  taking  the  omens,  a  great  storm  aris- 
ing, and  sustaining  a  grievous  fall,  he  muttered  to  himself 
from  time  to  time : 

What  business  have  I  the  loud  trumpets  to  souii'l ' 

VIII,  About  the  same  time,  the  armies  in  Germany  took 
an  oath  to  Vitellius  as  emperor.  Upon  receiving  this  in- 
telligence, he  advised  the  senate  In  Bend  thither  deputies,  to 
inform  them,  that  a  prince  had  been  already  chosen ;  and  to 
persuade  them  to  peace  and  a  good  understanding.  By  letters 
and  messages,  however,  he  offered  Viteilius  to  make  him  his 
colleague  iu  the  empire,  ard  his  son-in-law.  But  a  war  being 
now  unavoidable,  and  the  generals  and  troops  sent  forward 
by  VitcUiuB,  advancing,  he  had  a  proof  of  the  attachment 
and  fidelity  of  the  pretorian  guards,  which  had  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  the  senatorian  order.  It  had  been  judged  propci 
that  some  arms  should  be  given  out  of  the  stores,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  fl.eet  by  the  marine  troops.  While  they  were 
employed  in  fetching  these  from  the  camp  in  the  eight,  some 
of  the  guards  suspeoting  treachery,  excited  a  tumult ;  and 
suddenly  the  whole  body,  without  any  of  their  officers  at  their 
head,  ran  to  the  palace,  demanding  that  the  entire  senate 
should  be  put  to  the  sword ;  and  having  repulsed  some  of  the 

'  See  Nkro,  c.  xiii.     The  sum  estimated  as  requisite  (or  iia  coic-    "y 
pletion  amountetl  to  £'2, 167,500  of  our  money.  i 

^  The  two  last  words,  literally  translated,  mean  "long  trumpeti /■ 
lui^  la  nere  nsed  at  sacrifices.  The  sense  is,  therefore.  "  Wliat  have  1 
to  do,  mr  haads  stained  with  bluod,  with  perfurmint;  religious  «•:»• 
notuHl" 
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tribunCB  who  endeavoured  to  stop  them,  and  slain  others,  thej 
broke,  all  bloody  aa  they  were,  into  the  banquetting  room, 
in^iuiring  for  the  emperor ;  nor  would  tbey  q^uit  the  place 
until  they  bad  seen  liim.  He  now  entered  upon  hia  expe- 
dition against  Vitellius  with  great  alacrity,  but  too  mncb  pre- 
cipitation, and  without  any  regard  to  the  ominous  eircum- 
stancea  which  attended  it.  For  the  Aneilia '  bad  been  taken 
out  of  the  temple  of  Mars,  for  the  usual  procession,  but  were 
not  yet  replaced ;  during  which  interval  it  bad  of  old  been 
looked  upon  as  very  unfortunate  to  engage  in  any  enterprise. 
He  likewise  set  forward  upon  the  day  wben  the  worshippers 
of  the  Mother  of  the  gods'  begin  their  lamentations  and  wail- 
ing. Besides  these,  other  unlucky  omens  attended  him.  For, 
in  a  Tictim  offered  to  Pather  Dis,"  he  found  the  signs  such  as 
ujKin  all  other  occasions  are  regarded  aa  favourable  ;  whereas, 
in  that  sacrifice,  the  contrary  intimations  are  judged  the  most 
propitious.  At  bis  first  setting  forward,  he  was  stopped  by 
inundations  of  the  Tiber ;  and  at  twenty  miles'  distance  from 
the  city,  found  the  road  blocked  up  by  the  fall  of  houses. 

IX.  Though  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  it  would  bo 
proper  to  protract  the  war,  as  the  enemy  were  distressed  by 

'  The  jtnciie  was  a  round  shield,  ssid  (o  have  fallen  from  heairen  in  the 
reign  of  Nunia.  and  supposed  to  be  the  shield  of  Mara.  It  w^  kept 
wiih  great  eare  in  the  aaDCtuary  of  his  temple,  as  a  symbol  of  the  per- 
pelulty  of  the  Raman  empire;  and  that  it  might  not  be  stolen,  eleven 
others  vere  made  exactly  similar  to  it. 

=  This  ideal  personage,  who  has  been  mentioned  before,  A'leusTus, 
c.  Ixviii.,  was  the  goddess  Cybele,  the  wife  of  Saturn,  called  also  flhea,  Ops, 
Fttta,  Magna,  Mater,  Slc.  She  was  painted  aa  a  matron,  crowned  witti 
towers,  sitting  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions.  A  itatue  of  her,  brought 
from  Pesslnus  in  Phrygia  to  Rome,  in  the  time  of  the  Becood  Pnnic  war, 
was  much  honoured  there.  Her  priests,  called  the  Galli  and  Corybantes, 
were  castrated ;  and  worshipped  her  with  the  sound  of  drums,  tailors, 
pipes,  and  cymbals.  Tiie  rites  of  this  goddess  were  disgraced  by  great 
indecencies. 

'  Otherwise  called  Orcut,  Pbtlo,  Jupittr  In/emat,  and  Sltignis.  He 
was  the  brother  of  Jupiter,  and  king  of  the  infernal  regions.  His  mife 
was  Proserpine,  the  daughter  of  Ceres,  whom  he  carried  off  aa  she  was 
gathering  flowers  in  the  plains  of  Enna,  in  Sicily.  The  victims  offered  In 
the  infernal  gods  were  black  :  the;  were  killed  with  their  faces  beiil 
downwards;  the  knife  nas  applied  bom  below,  and  the  blood  waapour^J 
into  a  ditch. 
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famine  and  the  stmitneBS  of  their  quarters,  yet  he  resolved 
with  equal  raslmesa  to  force  them  to  an  engagement  as  soon 
as  possible ;  whether  from  impatience  of  prolonged  anxiety, 
and  in  the  hope  of  bringing  matters  to  an  issue  before  thfl 
airival  of  YiteUius,  or  because  he  could  not  resist  the  ardour 
of  the  troops,  who  were  all  clamorous  for  battle.  He  was  noi, 
however,  present  at  any  of  those  which  ensued,  but  stayed 
behind  at  firixellum.'  Hd  had  the  advantage  in  three  slight 
engagements,  near  the  Alps,  about  Placcntia,  and  a  place 
called  Castor's;'  but  was,  by  a  fraudulent  stratagem,  of  the 
enemy,  defeated  in  the  last  and  greatest  battle,  at  Eedriacum.' 
For,  some  hopes  of  a  conference  being  given,  and  the  soldiers 
being  drawn  up  to  hear  the  conditions  of  peace  declared,  very 
unexpectedly,  and  amidst  their  mutual  saliitations,  they  were 
obliged  to  stand  to  their  arms.  Immediately  upon  this  he 
determined  fa  put  an  end  to  his  life,  more,  as  many  think,  and 
not  without  reason,  out  of  shame,  at  persisting  in  a  struggle 
for  the  empire  to  the  hazard  of  the  public  interest  and  so 
many  lives,  than  from  despair,  or  distrust  of  his  troops.  For 
he  had  stiU  in  reserve,  and  in  fiill  force,  those  whom  he  had 
kept  about  him  for  a  second  trial  of  his  fortune,  and  others 
were  coming  up  from  Dalmatia,  Pannonia,  and  Mresia;  nor 
were  the  troops  lately  defeated  so  far  discouraged  as  not  to  be 
ready,  even  of  themselves,  to  run  all  risks  in  order  to  wipe 
off  their  recent  disgrace. 

X.  My  father,  Suetonius  Lcnis,'  was  in  this  battle,  being  at 

'  A  town  hetween  Monhia  and  Cremona. 

'  The  temple  of  Castor.  It  stood  about  twelve  miles  from  Cremona. 
Tacitus  gives  some  details  of  ttiis  action.    Hat.  ii.  243. 

'  Both  Greek  and  Latin  autbora  differ  in  the  mode  of  spelling  the 
B»Die  of  this  place,  the  first  syllable  being  written  Beb,  Bet,  and  firet. 
It  is  now  a  small  village  called  LaUno,  between  Cremona  and  Verona. 

*  Lenis  was  a  name  of  similar  signiiication  with  that  of  Tranqnillns, 
borne  by  bis  son,  the  author  of  the  pieaent  work.  We  find  from  Tacitus, 
that  there  was,  among  Otho's  generals,  in  Ibis  battle,  another  person  of 
the  name  of  Suetonius,  whose  ot^nomen  was  Panlinnsi  with  whom  onr 
author's  father  must  not  be  confounded.  Lenis  was  only  a  tribune  of 
tbe  thirteenth  legion,  the  position  of  which  in  the  battle  is  mentioned  tiji 
Tacitus,  Hitt.  li.  24,  and  was  aiu/iaticlaiimt,  wearing  only  the  narrow 
Wripe,  as  not  being  of  the  senatorial  order  ;  while  Paulinns  was  a  genera], 
commanding  a  legion,  at  least,  and  a  consular  man  ;  having  filled 
Uuw  office  A.c.c.  filB.    There  leems  no  doubt  thai  Suetonius  Paulinns 
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that  time  aa  angiisticlayian  tribune  in  the  thirfeentli  legion. 
He  used  frequently  to  say,  tliat  OUio,  before  his  advuneement 
to  the  empire,  had  such  an  abhorrenca  of  civil  war,  that  once, 
upoa  hearing  an  account  given  at  table  of  the  death  of  Cassius 
and  Brutus,  he  fell  into  a  trembling,  and  that  he  never  -would 
have  interfered  with  Galba,  but  that  he  was  confident  of  suc- 
ceeding in  his  enf^rprise  without  a  war.  Moreover,  that  he  was 
then  encouraged  to  despise  life  by  the  example  of  a  common 
soldier,  who  bringing  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  army,  and 
finding  that  he  met  with  no  credit,  but  was  railed  at  for  a  liar 
and  a  coward,  as  if  he  had  run  away  from  the  field  of  battle,  fell 
npou  his  sword  at  the  emperor's  feet ;  upon  the  sight  of  which, 
my  father  said  that  Otho  eried  out,  "  that  ho  would  expose  to 
no  farther  danger  such  brave  men,  who  had  deserved  so  well  at 
his  hands."  Advising  therefore  his  brother,  his  brother's  son, 
and  the  rest  of  his  friends,  to  provide  for  their  security  in  the 
best  manner  they  could,  after  he  had  embraced  and  kissed 
them,  he  sent  them  away ;  and  then  withdrawing  into  a  pri- 
vate room  by  himself,  he  wrote  a  letter  of  consolation  to  his 
sister,  containing  two  sheets.  Ho  likewise  sent  another  to 
Mesaalina,  Nero's  widow,  whom  he  had  intended  to  marry, 
committing  to  her  the  care  of  his  relics  and  memory.  He 
then  burnt  all  the  letters  which  he  had  by  him,  to  prevent 
the  danger  and  misohief  that  might  otherwise  befall  the  writers 
from  the  conqueror.  What  ready  money  he  had,  he  distri- 
buted among  his  domestics. 

XI.  And  now  being  prepared,  and  just  upon  the  point  of 
dispatching  himself,  he  was  induced  t«  suspend  the  execution 
of  his  purpose  by  a  great  tumult  which  had  broken  out  in  the 
camp.  Finding  tiat  some  of  the  soldiers  who  were  making  off 
had  been  seized  and  detained  as  deserters,  "  Let  us  add,"  said 
he,  "  this  night  to  our  life."  These  were  his  very  words, 
nas  the  same  general  who  diatinguiBhed  himself  by  his  successes  auci 
cruelties  in  Britain.     Neho,  c.  inii..  and  Dote. 

Not  to  extend  the  present  note,  we  may  shortlj'  refer  to  our  author's 
having  already  mentioned  his  grandfather  (Calioul  a,  c.xix.);  besides  other 
lourcesfrum  which  he  drew  hia  information.  He  tells  us  that  he  himself 
was  then  a  boy.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  times  in  which  his  father  bore 
a  part.  Such  incidental  notices,  dropped  by  historical  writers,  nave  a  eer- 
'  'n  enabling  us  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  genuineneai  if  then 
4  to  contemporaneous,  or  recent,  erents. 
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He  then  gave  orders  that  no  violence  should  be  offered  to  any 
one ;  and  keeping  his  chamber-door  open  until  late  at  night,  he 
allowed  all  who  pleased  the  liberty  to  come  and  see  him.  At 
laat,  after  quenching  his  thirst  with  a  draught  of  cold  -water, 
he  took  up  two  poniards,  and  having  examined  the  points  of 
both,  put  one  of  them  under  his  pillow,  and  shutting  his  cham- 
ber-door, slept  very  soundly,  until,  awaking  about  break  of 
day,  he  stabbed  himself  under  the  left  pap.  Some  persota 
bursting  into  the  room  upon  his  first  groan,  he  at  one  time 
covered,  and  at  another  exposed  his  wound  to  the  view  of  the 
bystanders,  and  thus  life  soon  ebbed  away.  His  funeral  was 
hastily  performed,  according  to  his  own  order,  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  ninety-fifth  day  of  his  reign.' 

XII.  The  person  and  appearance  of  Otho  no  way  corre- 
sponded tfl  the  great  spirit  ho  displayed  on  thia  occasion ;  for 
he  is  said  to  have  been  of  low  stature,  splay-footed,  and  bandy- 
legged. He  was,  however,  effeminately  nice  in  the  care  of  his 
person :  the  hair  on  his  body  he  plucked  out  by  the  roots ;  and 
because  he  was  somewhat  bald,  he  wore  a  kind  of  peruke,  so 
exactly  fitted  to  hia  head,  that  nobody  couid  have  known  it 
for  such.  He  used  to  shave  every  day,  and  rub  his  face  with 
soaked  bread ;  the  use  of  which  he  began  when  the  down 
first  appeared  upon  his  chin,  to  prevent  his  having  any  beard. 
It  is  said  likewise  that  he  celebrated  publicly  the  sacred  rites 
of  Isis,'  clad  in  a  linen  garment,  such  as  is  used  by  the  wor- 
shippers of  that  goddess.  These  circumstances,  I  imagine, 
caused  the  world  to  wonder  the  more  that  his  death  was  so 
little  in  character  with  his  life.  Many  of  the  soldiers  who 
were  present,  kissing  and  bedewiug  with  their  tears  his  hands 
and  feet  as  be  lay  dead,  and  celebrating  him  as  "a  most  gallant 
man,  and  an  incomparable  emperor,"  immediately  put  an  end 
to  their  own  lives  upon  the  spot,  not  far  from  his  funeral  pile. 

'  A.tf.c.  823. 

'  Jupiter,  to  prevent  (he  discovery  of  liis  amaur  nith  lo,  tbe  daughter 
of  the  river  Inachus,  transformed  hpr  into  a  heifer,  in  which  melamor- 
phosis  ehewas  placed  by  Juno  under  the  watcliful  inspection  of  Argus  i 
but  flying  into  Egypt,  and  her  lieeper  being  killed  by  Mercury,  ehe  re< 
covered  her  human  shape,  and  was  married  la-Osiria.  Her  husband  after- 
wardj  became  a  god  of  the  Egyptians,  and  she  a  goddess,  under  the  nam* 
of  Isis.  She  WBH  represented  v^ith  B.  mnral  crown  ou  her  bead,  s  coniu. 
•opia  in  one  hand,  and  a  tufrwp  ',      uiical  instnimeat)  in  the  otha. 
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"Many  of  tlioae  likewise  who  were  at  a  distfinee,  upon  hearing 
the  news  of  his  death,  in  the  anguish  of  their  hearts,  began 
fighting  amongst  themselves,  until  they  dispatched  one  another. 
To  conclude ;  the  generality  of  mankind,  though  they  hated 
him  whilst  living,  yet  highly  extolled  him  after  his  death ;  in- 
somuch that  it  was  the  common  talk  and  opinion,  "  that  Galba 
had  heen  dri.ven.  to  destruction  by  his  rival,  not  bo  much  for 
the  sake  of  reigning  himself,  as  of  Testflring  Rome  txi  its  ancient 
liberty." 


It  is  remarkable,  in  the  fortune  of  this  emperor,  that  he  owed 
both  his  elevation  and  catastrophe  *o  the  inestricable  embarrass- 
ments in  which  he  was  involved ;  first,  in  respect  of  pecuniary 
ciroumstaaces,  and  nest,  of  political.  He  was  not,  so  far  as  me 
can  learn,  a  follower  of  any  of  the  sects  of  philosophers  which 

1'uatified,  and  even  recommended  suicide,  in  particular  cases  :  yet 
le  perpetrated  that  act  with  extraordinary  coolness  and  resolu- 
tion! and,  what  ia  no  less  remarkaWe,  froni  the  motive,  as  be 
avowed,  of  public  expediency  only.  It  wag  observed  of  him,  foi 
cumy  yean  aftsr  his  ie^h,  tit&t  "  none  eves  died  like  Otho." 
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I.  Very  different  accounts  are  given  of  the  origin  of  tho 
Vitellian  family.  Some  describe  it  aa  ancient  and  noble,  others 
as  recent  and  obscure,  nay,  extremely  mean.  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  these  several  representations  have  been  made  by 
the  flatterers  and  detractors  of  Vitelliua,  after  he  became  em- 
peror, unless  the  fortunes  of  the  family  varied  before.  There 
IS  extant  a  memoir  addressed  by  Quintus  Eulogius  to  Quintus 
Vitelliua,  quosstflr  to  the  Divine  Augustus,  in  nihieh  it  is  said, 
that  the  Vitellii  were  descended  from  Faunus,  king  of  the  abori- 
gines, and  Vitellia,'  who  was  worshipped  in  many  places  as  a 
goddess,  and  that  they  reigned  formerly  over  the  whole  of  La- 
tium:  tliat  all  who  were  left  of  thefemilyremovedout  of  the 
country  of  the  Sahines  to  Borne,  and  were  enrolled  among  the  pa- 
tricians !  that  some  monuments  of  the  famOy  continued  a  long 
time  ;  as  theViteUian  Way,  reaching  from  the  Janiculum  to  the 
Bea,  and  likewise  a  colony  of  that  name,  which,  at  a  very  remote 
period  of  time,  tliey  desired  leave  from  the  government  to  defend 
against  the  -^iquioolffi,'  with  a  force  raised  by  their  own  family 
anly :  also  that,  in  the  time  of  the  war  with  the  Samnitcs,  some 
of  the  Vitellii  who  went  with  the  troops  levied  for  the  security 
of  Apulia,  settled  at  Nuoeria,'  and  their  descendants,  a  long 
time  afterwards,  returned  again  to  Rome,  and  were  admitted 

'  Fannus  was  supposed 
ginal  ihhabitants  of  the  c 
Virgil  makes  hia  wife's  name  Marica — 

Hunc  Fauna,  et  nymphi  genitum  Laurente  Marici 
Accipimus. — jEn.  vij.  47. 
Her  name  may  have  been  clianged  after  her  deiflcalion  ;  but  we  have  nn 
other  aceoudta  than  those  preserved  by  Suetonius,  of  several  of  tlie  tradi- 
tions handed  down  from  the  fabulous  ages  respecting  the  ViteUian  family. 

'  The  J^uicoliB  were  prohablj  a  trilie  inhabiting  the  heights  in  the  iieigli» 
bourhoort  of  Rome.     Virgil  describes  them,  ^En.  Tii,  746. 

*  Nuceria,  now  Nocera,  is  a  town  near  Mantua;  bat  Livy,  in  treating 
of  ihe  war  with  the  Samuites,  alwaya  speiks  of  Luceria,  which  Strabu 
calls  a  town  in  Apulia. 
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into  the  patrician  order.  On  the  other  hand,  the  generality 
of  writers  say  that  the  founder  of  the  family  was  a  freed- 
man.  Cassius  Sevcrus'  and  some  others  relate  that  he  ■waa 
likewise  a  cobbler,  whose  son  having  made  a  considerable 
fortune  by  agencies  and  dealings  in  confiscated  property,  begot, 
by  a  common  strumpet,  daughter  of  one  Antiochus,  a  baker,  a 
child,  who  afterwards  became  a  Roman  knight.  Of  these  dif- 
feveat  accounts  the  reader  is  left  to  take  his  choice. 

II.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Puhlius  Vitellius,  of  Nuceria, 
whether  of  an  ancient  family,  or  of  low  extraction,  was  a 
Koman  knight,  and  a  procurator  to  Augustus,  He  left  behind 
him  four  sons,  all  men  of  very  high  station,  who  had  the  same 
cognomen,  but  the  different  prrenomina  of  Anlus,  Quintas, 
PubliuB,  and  Lucius.  Aulus  died  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
consulship,'  which  oflce  he  bore  jointly  with.  Domitius,  the 
father  of  Nero  Ctesar.  He  was  elegant  to  excess  in  his  man- 
ner of  living,  and  notorious  for  the  vast  expense  of  his  enter- 
tainments. Quintus  was  deprived  of  his  rank  of  senator, 
when,  upon  a  motion  made  by  Tiberius,  a  resolution  passed  tc 
purge  the  senate  of  those  who  were  in  any  respect  not  duly 
quaUfled  for  that  honour,  Publius,  aa  intimate  friend  and 
companion  of  Germanicus,  prosecuted  his  enemy  and  murderer, 
Cneiiis  Piso,  and  procured  sentence  against  him.  After  he  had 
been  made  prsetor,  being  arrested  among  the  accomplices  of 
SejanuB,  and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  brother  to  be 
confined  in  his  house,  he  opened  a  vein  with  a  penknife,  in- 
tending to  bleed  himself  to  death.  He  suffered,  however,  the 
wound  to  be  bound  up  and  cured,  not  so  much  from  repenting 
the  resolution  he  had  formed,  as  to  comply  with  the  importu- 
nity of  his  relations.  He  died  afterwards  a  natural  death 
during  his  confinement.  Lucius,  after  his  consulship,'  was 
made  governor  of  SjTla,*  and  by  his  politic  management  not 
only  brought  Artabanns,  king  of  the  Parthians,  to  give  him  an 
interview,  but  to  worship  the  standards  of  the  Boman  legions. 
He  afterwards  filled  two  ordinary  consulships,'  and  also  the 
censorship'  jointly  with  the  emperor  Claudius.     Whilst  that 

'  Cbbsius  Severas  is  mentioned  hefore,  in  Augvbtits,  c.  Ivi. ;  Caligula, 
«.  ivi.,  &C.  '  A.1I.C.  785.  '  A.u.c.  787. 

*  He  IS  frequently  commended  hy  Josepliua  for  his  kindnaas  to  the 
iewi.     See,  parlicularly,  Antiq.  VI.  xviii. 

•  14.U.C.  796,  BOO.  '  A.ii.o,  801. 
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prince  was  absent  upon  his  pspedition  into  Britain,'  ;he  eare 
of  the  empire  was  committed  to  him,  being  a  nion  of  great 
integrity  and  industry.  But  he  lessened  Ma  character  not  a 
little,  by  his  passionate  fondness  for  an  abandoned  freedwoman, 
■with  whoBe  spittle,  mixed  with  honey,  he  used  to  anoint  his 
throat  and  jaws,  by  way  of  remedy  for  some  complaint,  not 
privately  nor  seldom,  but  daily  and  publicly.  Being  extrava- 
gantly prone  to  flattery,  it  was  he  who  gave  rise  («  the  wor- 
Bhip  of  Cains  Ctesar  as  a  god,  when,  upon  hia  retnm  from 
Syria,  he  would  not  presume  to  accost  him  any  otherwise  than 
with  his  head  covered,  turning  himself  round,  and  then  pros- 
trating himself  upon  the  earth.  And  to  leave  no  artifice  un- 
tried to  secure  the  favour  of  Claudius,  who  was  entirely  go- 
verned by  bis  wives  and  freedmen,  he  requested  as  the  greatest 
favour  from  Messalina,  that  she  would  be  pleased  to  let  him 
take  off  her  shoes;  which,  when  he  had  done,  he  took  her 
right  shoe,  and  wore  it  constantly  betwixt  his  toga  and  his 
tunic,  and  from  time  to  time  covered  it  with  kisses.  He  like- 
wise worehipped  golden  images  of  Narcissus  and  Pallas  among 
his  household  gods.  It  was  he,  too,  who,  when  Claudius  ex- 
hibited tho  secular  games,  in  his  compliments  to  him  upon 
that  occasion,  used  Uiis  expression,  "  May  you  often  do  the 

III.  He  died  of  palsy,  the  day  after  his  seizure  with  it, 
leaving  behind  him  two  sons,  whom  he  bad  by  a  most  excel- 
lent and  respectable  wife,  Sextilia.  He  had  lived  to  see  them 
both  consuls,  the  same  year  and  during  the  whole  year  also ; 
the  younger  succeeding  the  elder  for  the  last  six  months.'  The 
senate  honoured  him  after  bis  decease  with  a  funeral  at  the 
public  expense,  and  with  a  statue  in  the  Eostra,  which  had 
this  inscription  upon  the  base  :  "  One  who  was  stedfast  in  his 
loyalty  to  hia  prince  "  Tno  emperor  Aulus  Vitellius,  the  son 
of  this  LnciuB,  was  bom  upon  the  eighth  of  the  calends  of 
October  [24th  September!,  or,  as  some  say,  upon  the  seventh 
jf  the  ides  of  September  [7th  September],  in  the  consulship 
of  Drusus  Csesar  and  Horbanus  Flaccua.^    His  parents  were  so 

'  A.U.O.  797.     See  Ciaudips,  c.  xvii.  '  a.d.o.  BOl. 

'  A.u.c.  767  ;  being  the  yew  nfter  the  de&fb  nf  the  emperor  Augnatus  ; 
from  whence  it  appearB  that  Ti(elliu3  was  eeventten  years  otder  thsn 
Otho,  both  being  at  an  adianced  age  nbeii  tbef  were  raised  to  the  impc' 
till  dignitf,  "^^ 
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terrifi.ed  with  the  predictiona  of  astrologsra  upon,  the  ealcula- 
tion  of  his  nativity,  tliat  hie  father  used  his  utmost  endewours 
to  prevent  his  being  sent  governor  into  anv  ol  the  provinces, 
whilst  he  was  alive.  His  mother,  upon  his  bemg  sent  to  the 
legions,'  and  also  upon  his  being  proclaimed  emperor,  imme- 
diately lameated  him  as  utterly  ruined  He  spent  hii  youth 
amongst  the  catamites  of  Tiberius  at  Capn,  was  himselt  con- 
stantly stigmatized  with  the  name  of  Spiutna,'  and  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  occasion  of  hia  fither's  advancement, 
by  consenting  to  gratify  the  emperor's  unnatural  lust. 

IV.  la  the  subsequent  part  of  his  life,  btang  still  most 
Boandalously  vicious,  he  rose  to  great  favour  at  court ,  bemg 
upon  a  very  intimate  footing  with  Cams  [Caliguh],  because 
of  his  fondness  for  chariot-driving,  and  vntii  Claudius  for  his 
love  of  gaming.  But  he  was  in  a  still  higher  degree  accept- 
able to  Nero,  as  well  on  the  same  aceounta,  a*?  lor  a  particular 
service  which  he  rendered  him.  When  Nero  presided  in  the 
games  instituted  by  himself,  though  he  was  extremely  desirous 
to  perform  amongst  the  harpers,  yet  his  modesty  would  not 
permit  him,  notwithstanding  the  people  entreated  much  for  it. 
Upon  his  quitting  the  theatre,  Vitellius  fetched  him  back  again, 
pretending  to  represent  tho  determined  wishes  of  the  people, 
and  so  afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  yielding  to  their  in- 
trealies. 

Y.  By  the  favour  of  these  three  princes,  he  was  not  only 
advanced  to  the  great  offices  of  state,  but  to  the  highest  dig- 
nities of  the  sacred  order ;  after  which  he  held  the  proconsul- 
ship  of  Africa,  and  had  the  superintendence  of  the  public 
works,  in  which  appointment  his  conduct,  and,  consequently, 
his  reputation,  were  very  different.  For  he  governed  the 
province  with  singular  integrity  during  two  years,  in  the  latter 
of  which  he  acted  as  deputy  to  his  brother,  who  succeeded 
him.  But  in  his  ofSee  in  the  city,  he  was  said  to  pillage  the 
temples  of  their  gifts  and  ornaments,  and  to  have  exchanged 
brass  and  tin  for  gold  and  silver.' 

'  He  was  sent  lo  Gennany  by  Galba.  '  See  TmEBius,  c.  i-iii. 

I  Julius  Cieiar,  also,  was  said  to  bave  excbangcd  brass  for  gold  in  Iha 
Cspitol,  JciiiDS,  0.  liv.  Tbe  tin  whicb  we  here  iijid  in  use  at  Eome,  wa» 
probabljr  brought  fram  the  Cassiterides,  now  the  ScKl)'  islands,  whence 
It  had  bun  an  article  oF  comm^ce  b;  the  FhoEuidan)  and  CanhtginiaiM 
from  *  very  early  period. 
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VI.  He  took  to  wife  Petronia,  the  daughter  of  a  man  of 
consular  rank,  and  tad  by  her  a  son  named  Petronms,  wlio 
was  blind  of  an  eye.  The  mother  being  willing  to  appoint 
this  jonth  her  iieir,  upon  condition  that  he  should  be  released 
from  his  father's  authority,  the  latter  discharged  him  accord- 
ingly ;  but  shortly  after,  as  was  believed,  murdered  him, 
chargijjg  him  with  a  design  upon  his  life,  and  pretending  that 
he  had,  from  conaciouBness  of  his  guilt,  drank  the  poison  he 
had  prepaied  for  his  father.  Soon  afterwards,  he  married 
Galena  Fundana,  the  daughter  of  a  man  of  pretorian  rank, 
and  had  by  her  both  sons  and  daughters.  Among  the  former 
was  one  who  had  such  a  stammcrijig  in  his  speech,  that  he 
was  little  better  than  if  he  had  been  dumb. 

VII.  He  was  sent  by  Galba  into  Lower  Germany,'  coEtrary 
to  his  expectation.  It  is  supposed  that  he  was  assisted  in 
procuring  this  appointment  by  the  interest  of  Titus  Junius, 
a  man  of  great  influence  at  that  time ;  whose  friendship  he 
had  long  before  gained  by  favouring  the  same  set  of  cha- 
rioteers with  him  in  the  Circensian  games.  But  Galba  openly 
declared  that  none  were  less  to  be  feared  than  those  who 
only  cared  for  their  bellies,  and  that  even  his  enormous  appe- 
tite must  be  satisfied  with  the  plenty  of  that  province ;  so 
that  it  is  evident  he  was  selected  for  that  government  more 
out  of  contempt  than  kindneaa.  It  is  certain,  that  when  he 
was  tfl  sot  out,  he  had  not  money  for  the  expenses  of  his  jour- 
ney ;  he  being  at  that  time  so  much  straitened  in  his  circum- 
stimces,  that  he  was  obliged  to  put  his  wife  and  children,  whom 
he  left  at  Home,  into  a  poor  lodging  which  he  hired  for  them, 
in  order  that  he  might  let  his  own  house  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year;  and  he  pawned  a  pearl  taken  from  his  mother's  ear- 
ring, to  defray  his  expenses  on  the  road,  A  crowd  of  credit- 
ors who  were  waiting  to  stop  him,  and  amongst  them  the  people 
of  Sineusaa  and  Formia,  whose  taxes  he  had  converted  to  his 
own  use,  he  eluded,  by  alarming  them  with  the  apprehension 
of  false  accusation*  He  had,  however,  sued  a  certain  freedman, 
who  was  clamorous  in  demanding  a  debt  of  him,  under 
pretence  that  he  had  kicked  him ;  which  action  he  would  not 
withdraw,  until  he  had  wrung  from  the  freedman  fifty  thou, 
eand  BOBterces.     Upon  his  arrival  in  the  province,  the  army, 
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which  was  disaffected  to  Galba,  and  rip*  for  insurrection,  ro- 
eeived  him  with  open  arms,  as  if  ho  had  been  sent  them  from 
heaven.  It  was  no  small  reeommendation  to  their  favour, 
that  he  was  the  son  of  a  man  who  had  been  thrice  consul,  was 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  of  an  easy,  prodigal  disposition.  This 
opinion,  which  had  heen  long  entertained  of  him,  Vitellius 
confirmed  by  some  late  practices ;  having  kissed  ail  the  com- 
mon soldiers  whom  he  met  with  upon,  the  road,  and  been  exces- 
Bifely  eomplaiBant  in  the  inns  and  stables  to  the  muleteers  and 
travellers;  asking  them  in  a  morning,  if  they  had  got  their 
breakf^ta,  and  letting  them  see,  by  belching,  that  he  had  eaten 

Vm.  After  he  had  reached  the  camp,  he  denied  no  mai. 
any  thing  he  asked  for,  and  pardoned  all  who  lay  under  sea- 
tenee  for  disgraceful  conduct  or  disorderly  habits.  Before  a 
month,  therefore,  had  passed,  without  regard  to  the  day  or  season, 
he  wa8  hurried  by  the  soldiers  out  of  his  bed-chamber,  although 
it  was  evening,  and  he  in  an  undress,  and  unanimously 
saluted  by  the  title  of  Empbrok.'  He  was  then  carried  round 
the  most  considerable  towns  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  the 
Bword  of  the  Divine  Julius  in  his  hand  ;  which  had  been  taken 
by  some  person  out  of  the  temple  of  Mars,  and  presented  to 
him  when  he  was  first  saluted.  Jfor  did  he  return  1o  the  pre- 
torium,  until  his  dining-room  was  in  flames  from  the  chimney's 
taking  fire.  Upon  this  accident,  all  being  in  consternation, 
and  considering  it  as  an  unlucky  omea,  he  cried  out,  "  Cou- 
rage, boys  1  it  shines  brightly  upon  us,"  And  this  was  ail  he 
said  to  the  soldiers.  The  army  of  the  Upper  Province  like- 
wise, which  had  before  declared  against  Galba  for  the  senate, 
joining  in  the  proceedings,  he  very  eagerly  accepted  the  cog- 
nomen of  Germanicus,  ofPered  him  by  the  unanimous  consent 
of  both  armies,  but  deferred  assuming  that  of  Augustus,  and 
refused  for  ever  that  of  Csesar. 

IX.  Intelligence  of  Galha's  death  arriving  soon  after,  whec 
he  had  settled  his  affairs  in  Germany  he  divided  his  troops 
into  two  bodies,  intending  to  send  one  of  them  before  him 
against  Otho,  and  to  follow  with  the  other  himself.  The  army 
he  sent  forward  had  a  lucky  emeu ;  for,  suddenly,  an  eagle 
caioe  flying  up  to  them  on  the  right,  and  having  hoveied 
'  x-o.a  822. 
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ronndthe  standards,  flew  gently  befora  them  tn  their  road. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  began  his  own  march,  all  the 
equestrian  statues,  which  wpre  erected  for  him  in  several 
places,  fell  suddenly  down  with  their  legs  broken ;  and  the 
laurel  crown,  which  he  had  put  on  as  emblematical  of  auspi- 
douB  fortune,  fell  off  his  head  into  a  river.  Soon  afterwards, 
atVienne,'  as  he  was  upon  the  tribunal  administering  justice, 
a  cock  perched  upon  his  shoulder,  and  afterwards  upon  his 
head.  The  issue  corresponded  to  tbese  omens ;  for  he  was  not 
able  to  keep  the  empire  which  had  been  secured  for  him  by  hia 


X.  He  hoard  of  the  victory  at  Bedriacum,'  and  the  death 
of  Otho,  whilst  he  was  yet  in  Gaul,  and  without  the  least 
hesitation,  by  a  single  proclamation,  disbanded  all  the  pretorian 
cohorts,  as  having,  by  their  repeated  treasons,  set  a  dangerous 
example  to  the  rest  of  the  army ;  commanding  them  to  deliver 
up  their  arms  to  his  tribunes.  A  hundred  and  twenty  of 
them,  under  whose  hands  he  had  found  petitions  presented  to 
Otho,  for  rewards  of  their  service  in  the  murder  of  Galba, 
he  besides  ordered  to  be  sought  out  and  punished.  So  far  his 
conduct  deserved  approbation,  and  was  such  as  to  afford  hope  of 
his  becoming  an  excellent  prince,  had  he  not  managed  his  other 
affairs  in  a  way  more  corresponding  with  his  own  disposition, 
and  his  former  manner  of  life,  than  to  the  imperial  dignity. 
For,  having  begun  hia  march,  he  rode  through  every  city  in  his 
route  in  a  triumphal  procession ;  and  sailed  down  the  rivers 
in  ships,  fitted  out  with  the  greatest  elegance,  and  decorated 
with  various  kinds  of  crowns,  amidst  the  most  extravagant 
entertainments.  Such  was  the  want  of  discipline,  and  the 
licentiousness  both  in  his  family  and  army,  that,  not  satisfied 
with  the  provision  every  where  made  for  them  at  the  public 
expense,  they  committed  every  kind  of  robbery  and  insult 
upon  the  inhabitants,  setting  slaves  at  liberty  as  they  pleased ; ' 
and  if  any  dared  to  make  resistance,  they  dealt  blows  and 
abuse,  frequently  wounds,  and  sometimes  slaughter  amongst 
them.     When  he  reached  the  plains  on  which  the  batttea 

'  Vienne  was  a  very  ancient  dty  of  the  province  of  Narbonne,  (amoui 
in  ecclesiastical  history  ft)  (be  early  seat  of  a  bishopric  in  Gaul. 
'  See  Oi'Ho,  c.  ix. 
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vere  fongTit,'  some  of  those  around  him  being  offended  at  the 
smell  of  the  eareasea  which  lay  rotting  upon  the  ground,  he 
had  the  audacity  to  encourage  Uiem  by  a  most  det«Btahle  re- 
mark, "  That  a  dead  enemy  Bmelt  not  amiss,  especially  if  he 
were  a  fellow-eitizen."  To  qualify,  however,  the  offenaive- 
neas  of  the  stench,  he  quafied  in  public  a  goblet  of  wine,  and 
with  equal  vanity  and  insolence  distributed  a  large  quantity 
of  it  among  his  troops.  On  his  observing  a  stone  with  an 
inacriptioa  upon  it  to  the  memory  of  Otho,  he  aaid,  "  It  was 
a  mausoleum  good  enough  for  euch  a  prince."  He  also  sent 
the  poniard,  with  which  Otho  killed  himself,  to  the  colony  of 
Agrippina,-  to  be  dedicated  to  Mars.  TTpon  the  Appenine  hills 
he  celebrated  s  ""      '       "      "     ' 


XI.  At  last  he  entered  the  City  with  trumpets  sounding,  in 
his  general's  cloak,  and  girded  with  his  sword,  amidst  a  dis- 
play of  standards  and  banners ;  his  attendants  being  all  in  the 
military  habit,  and  the  arms  of  theaoldiers  unsheathed.  Acting 
more  and  more  in  open  violation  of  all  laws,  both  divine  and 
human,  he  assumed  the  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  upon  the 
day  of  the  defeat  at  the  Allia  ;^  ordered  the  magistrates  to  be 
elected  for  ten  years  of  otSce ;  and  made  himself  consul  for  life. 
To  pnt  it  out  of  all  doubt  what  model  he  intended  to  follow  in 
his  government  of  the  empire,  he  made  his  offerings  to  the 
shade  of  Nero  in  the  midst  of  the  Campus  Martins,  and  with 
a  fuU  assembly  of  the  public  priests  attending  him.  And  at 
a  solemn  entertainment,  he  desired  a  harper  who  pleased  the 
company  much,  to  sing  something  in  praise  of  Domitius ;  and 
upon  his  beginning  some  songs  of  Nero's,  he  started  up  in 
presence  of  the  whole  assembly,  and  could  not  refrain  from 
applauding  him,  by  clapping  his  hands. 

XII.  After  such  a  commencement  of  hia  career,  he  con- 
'  See  Otho,  c.  ix, 

'  AgrippidB,  the  wife  of  Nero  and  mother  of  Gennanicua,  founded  a 
colUDf  on  the  Rhine  B.t  the  place  of  her  birth.  Tacit.  Jnaal.  h.  sii.  U 
became  a  flourishiag  city,  and  its  origin  may  be  traced  in  ita  modem  name, 
Cologne. 

^  A  dies  non  fdttai,  an  unlucky  day  in  the  Roman  calendar,  bdng  tha 
annivenary  of  their  great  defeat  by  the  Gauls  on  the  river  Aliia,  whicti 
joins  the  Tiber  about  five  miles  from  Rome.  Thit  disaster  happened 
on  the  16th  of  the  calenda  of  August  [I7th  Jul;]. 
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ducted  his  affairs,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  entirely 
by  the  advice  and  direction  of  the  vilest  amongst  the  players 
and  charioteers,  and  especially  his  freedman  AaiaticuB,  This 
fellow  had,  when  young,  been  engaged  with  him  in  a  courso 
of  mutual  and  unnatural  pollution,  hut,  being  at  last  quite 
tired  of  the  occupatioii,  ran  away.  His  master,  some  time 
after,  caught  him  at  Puteoli,  selling  a  liquor  called  Posca,'  and 
put  him  in  chains,  but  Boon  released  him,  and  retained  him  in 
his  former  capacity.  Growing  weary,  however,  of  his  rough 
and  stubborn  temper,  he  soM  him  to  a  strolling  fencing-master ; 
after  which,  when  the  fellow  was  to  have  been  brought  up  to 
play  his  part  at  the  conclusion  of  an  entertainment  of  gladia- 
tors, he  suddenly  carried  him  off,  and  at  length,  upon  his  being 
advanced  to  the  govemmentof  a  province,  gave  him  hia  freedom. 
The  first  day  of  hia  reign,  he  presented  him  with  the  gold 
rings  at  supper,  though  in  the  morning,  when  all  about  him 
requested  that  favour  in  hia  behalf,  he  expressed  the  utmost  ab- 
horrence of  putting  so  great  a  stain  upon  the  equestrian  order. 

XIII.  He  was  chiefly  addicted  to  the  vices  of  luxury  and 
cruelty.  He  always  made  three  meals  a  day,  sometimes  four; 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  and  a  drunken  revel  after  all. 
This  load  of  victuals  he  could  well  enough  bear,  from  a  cus- 
tom to  which  be  had  enured  himself,  of  frequently  vomiting. 
For  these  several  meals  he  would  make  different  appointments 
at  the  houses  of  his  friends  on  the  same  day.  None  ever  en- 
tertained him  at  less  expense  than  four  hundred  thousand 
sesterces.'  The  most  famous  was  a  set  entertainment  given 
him  by  his  brother,  at  which,  it  is  said,  there  were  served  up 
no  less  than  two  thousand  choice  fishes,  and  seven  thousand 
birds.  Yet  even  this  supper  he  himself  outdid,  at  a  feast 
which  he  gave  upon  the  first  use  cf  a  dish  which  had  been 
(nade  for  him,  and  which,  for  its  extraordinary  size,  bo  called 
"  The  Shield  of  Minerva."  In  this  dish  there  were  tossed  up 
together  the  livers  of  char-fish,  the  brains  of  pheasants  and 
peacocks,  with  the  tongues  of  flamingos,  and  the  entrails  ol 
lampreys,  which  had  been  brought  in  ships  of  war  as  far  as 


Is  of  i£IO<IO  sterling.     See  noU,  p.  467. 
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froin  the  Carpathian  Sea,  and  the  Spanish  Straits.  He  vat 
Dof  only  a  man  of  an  insatiable  appetite,  but  would  gratify  it 
likewise  at  uBseasonnhle  times,  and  with  any  garbage  that 
came  in  Lis  way ;  so  that,  at  a  sacrifice,  he  would  snatch  from 
the  fire  flesh  and  cakes,  and  eat  them  npon  the  epr  t.  When 
he  travellod,  he  did  the  same  at  the  inns  upon  the  road,  whether 
the  meat  was  fresh  dressed  and  hot,  or  what  had  been  left  the 
day  before,  and  was  half-eaten. 

XIV.  He  delighted  in  the  infliction  of  punishments,  and 
even  those  which  were  capital,  without  any  distinction  of  per- 
sons or  occasions.  Several  noblemen,  his  school -fellows  and 
companions,  invited  by  him  to  court,  he  treated  with  such  flat- 
tering caresses,  as  seemed  to  indicate  an  afiection  short  onlyot 
admitting  them  to  share  the  honours  of  the  imperial  dignity ; 
yet  he  put  them  all  to  death  by  some  base  means  or  other.  To 
one  he  gave  poison  with  his  own  hand,  in  a  cup  of  cold  water 
which  he  called  for  in  a  fever.  He  ecarcely  spared  one  of  all 
the  usurers,  notaries,  and  publicans,  who  had  ever  demanded 
a  debt  of  him  at  Rome,  or  any  toll  or  custom  upon  the  road. 
One  of  these,  while  in  tbe  very  act  of  saluting  him,  he 
ordered  for  execution,  but  immediately  sent  for  him  back ; 
npon  which  all  about  him  applauding  liis  clemency,  he  com- 
manded him  to  he  slain  in  his  own  presence,  saying,  "I  have 
a  mind  to  feed  my  eyes."  Two  sons  who  interceded  for  their 
father,  he  ordered  to  be  executed  with  him.  A  Eoraan  knight, 
upon  his  being  dragged  away  for  execution,  and  crying  out  to 
him,  "  Ton  are  my  heir,"  he  desired  to  produce  his  will ;  and 
finding  that  he  had  made  his  freedman  joint  heir  with  him, 
he  commanded  that  both  he  and  the  freedman  should  have 
their  throats  cut.  He  put  to  death  some  of  the  common 
people  for  cursing  aloud  the  blue  party  in  the  Circensian  games ; 
supposing  it  tfl  be  done  ia  contempt  of  himself,  and  the  expec- 
tation of  a  revolution  in  the  government.  There  were  no  per- 
sons he  was  more  severe  against  than  jugglers  and  astrologers; 
and  as  soon  as  any  one  of  them  was  informed  against,  he  put  him 
to  death  without  the  formality  of  a  trial.  He  was  enraged 
against  them,  because,  after  his  proclamation  by  which  he 
commanded  all  astrologers  to  quit  Kome,  and  Italy  also,  before 
the  calends  [the  first]  of  October,  a  bill  was  immediately 
{tosted  about  the    city,  with  the  Ibliowing  words : — "  TiO 
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ITOTICB:^  The  Chaldaaans  also  decree  that  ViteJlius  Germanicus 
shall  be  no  more,  by  the  (lay  of  the  said  calends."  He  was 
even  auspeeted  of  being  accessary  to  his  mother's  death,  by 
forbidding  Bustenance  to  be  given  her  when  she  was  unwell; 
a  German  witch,'  whom  he  held  to  be  oraeulHr,  having  told 
him,  "  That  he  would  longreign  in  security  if  he  survived  his 
mother."  But  others  say,  tliut  being  q^uite  weary  of  the  state 
of  afiairs,  and  apprehensive  of  the  future,  she  obtained  with- 
out difficulty  a  dose  of  poison  from  her  son. 

XV,  In  the  eighth  month  of  hia  reign,  the  troops  both  in 
Mcesia  and  Pannonia  revolted  from,  him  ;  as  did  likewise,  of 
the  armies  beyond  sea,  those  in  Judsea  and  Syria,  some  of  which 
swore  allegiance  to  Vespasian  as  emperor  in  his  own  presence, 
and  others  in  his  absence.  In  order,  therefore,  to  secure  the 
favour  and  affection  of  the  people,  Viteliius  lavished  on  all 
around  whatever  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  bestow,  both  pub- 
licly and  privately,  in  the  most  ostravagont  manner.  He  also 
levied  soldiera  in  the  city,  and  promised  all  who  enlisted  as 
volimteers,  not  only  their  discharge  after  the  victory  was 
gained,  but  all  the  rewards  due  to  veterans  who  had  served 
their  full  time  in  the  wars.  The  enemy  now  pressing  for- 
watd  both  by  sea  and  land,  on  one  hand  he  opposed  against 
them  his  brother  with  a  fleet,  the  new  levies,  and  a  body  of 
gladiators,  and  in  another  quarter  the  troops  and  generals 
who  were  engaged  at  liedriacum.  But  being  beaten  or  be- 
trayed in  every  direction,  he  agreed  with  Flavins  Sabinus,  Ves- 
pasian's brother,  to  abdicate,  on  condition  of  having  his  life 
spared,  and  a  hundred  millions  of  sesterces  granted  him  ;  apd 
he  immediately,  upon  the  palace-steps,  publicly  declared  to  a 
large  body  of  soldiers  there  assembled,  "  that  he  resigned  the 
government,  which  he  had  accepted  reluctantly ;"  but  they 
all  remonstrating  against  it,  he  deferred  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty.  Next  day,  early  in  the  morning,  he  came  down  to  the 
forum  in  a  very  mean  habit,  and  with  many  tears  repeated  the 

'  In  imitation  nf  the  form  of  t!ie  pubiic  edicts,  which  hegan  with  the 
woriJa,  BoNUM  Factum. 

'  Cat/a  muhere ;  The  Catti  were  a  Geinisn  tribe  who  inhabited  the 
present  euuntries  of  Hesae  or  Barten.  Taoitua,  Be  Mot.  Germ.,  iiiformi 
08  that  tlie  Germans  placed  great  confideiice  in  tUe  prophetical  inaliira- 
tioaa  which  ibej  actriliuted  tu  their  women. 
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dedniatioD  from  a  writing  which  he  held  in  Ka  hand  ;  Tiut  the 
soldiers  and  people  again,  interposing,  and  encouraging  him  not 
to  give  way,  but  to  rely  on  their  zealous  support,  he  recovereil 
his  courage,  and  forced  Sabinus,  with  the  rest  of  the  Plavian 
party,  who  now  thought  themselves  secure,  to  retreat  into  the 
Capitol,  where  he  destroyed  them  all  by  setting  fire  to  the 
temple  of  Jnpiter,  whilst  he  beheld  the  contest  and  the  fire 
from  Tiberius's  house,'  where  he  was  feasting.  Kot  long  after, 
repenting  of  what  he  had  done,  and  throwing  the  blame  of  it 
upon  others,  he  called  a  meeting,  and  swore  "  that  nothing  was 
dearer  to  him  than  the  public  peace;"  whieh  oath  he  also 
obliged  the  rest  to  take.  Then  drawing  a  daggei-  from  his 
side,  he  presented  it  first  to  the  consul,  and,  upon  his  refusing 
it,  to  the  magistrates,  and  then  to  every  one  of  the  senators ; 
but  none  of  them  being  wiUing  to  accept  it,  he  went  away,  as 
if  he  meant  to  lay  it  up  in  the  temple  of  Concord ;  hut  some 
crying  out  to  him,  "You  are  Concord,"  he  came  back  again, 
and  said  that  he  would  not  only  keep  his  weapon,  but  for  the 
future  use  the  cognomen  of  Concord. 

XVI.  He  advised  the  senate  to  send  deputies,  accompanied 
by  the  Vestal  Virgins,  to  desire  peace,  or,  at  least,  time  for 
consultation.  The  day  after,  while  he  was  waiting  for  an  an- 
swer, he  received  intelligence  by  a  scent,  that  the  enemy  was 
advancing.  Immediately,  therefore,  throwing  himself  into  a 
small  litter,  borne  by  hand,  with  only  two  attendants,  a  baker 
and  a  eook,  he  privately  withdrew  to  his  father's  house,  on  the 
AveatiDe  hill,  intending  to  escape  thence  into  Cami)ania.  But 
a  groundless  report  being  circulated,  that  the  enemy  was  will- 
ing to  come  to  terms,  he  suffered  himself  tfl  bo  carried  back  to 
the  palace.  Finding,  however,  nobody  there,  and  those  who 
were  with  him  stealing  away,  he  girded  round  his  waist  a  belt 
full  of  gold  pieces,  and  then  ran  iuto  the  porter's  lodge,  tying 
the  dog  befofe  the  door,  and  piling  up  against  it  the  bed  and 
bedding, 

'  Suetonius  liofis  not  supply  any  account  of  the  part  added  by  Tiberius 
to  the  palace  of  the  Cegsus  on  the  Palatine,  although,  as  it  will  be  le- 
tolleeted,  he  hu  meiilioned  or  described  the  works  of  Augustus,  C»li' 
puis,  and  Nero.  The  banquetting-rooni  liere  mentioned  would  easily  com- 
t«and  a  view  of  the  Capitol,  across  the  narrow  intemening  -vfdley.  Fl*- 
«UM  tiabinns,  Vespa^n's  lirather,  wti  i^rtfect  of  the  city. 
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XVII.  By  fiiia  time  the  forerunners  of  the  enemy's  army 
had  broken  intn  the  palace,  and  meeting  with  nobody,  searched, 
aa  was  natural,  every  corner.  Beiug  dragged  by  them  out  of 
hia  oeJl,  and  asked  "who  he  was?"  (for  they  did  not  recognize 
him),  "  and  if  he  knew  where  Vitellius  was  ?"  he  deceived 
them,  by  a  falsehood.  But  at  last  being  discovered,  he  begged 
hard  to  be  detained  in  custody,  even  were  it  in  a  prison ;  pre- 
tending to  have  something  to  say  which  concerned  Vespasian's 
security.  Nevertheless,  he  was  dragged  half-naked  into  the 
forum,  witli  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  a  rope  about  his  neck, 
and  his  clotlies  torn,  amidst  the  most  contemptuous  abuse,  both 
by  word  and  deed,  along  the  Via  Sacra ;  his  head  being  held 
back  by  the  hair,  in  the  manner  of  condemned  criminals,  and 
the  pomt  of  a  sword  put  under  his  chin,  that  he  might  hold 
up  his  face  to  public  view  ;  some  of  the  mob,  meanwhile,  pelt- 
ing him  with  dung  and  mud,  whilst  others  called  him  "  an 
incendiary  and  glutton."  They  also  upbraided  him  with  the 
defects  of  his  person,  for  he  was  monstrously  tall,  and  had  a 
face  usually  very  red  with  hard-drinking,  a  large  belly,  and 
one  thigh  weak,  occasioned  hy  a  chariot  running  against  him, 
as  he  was  attending  upon  Cains,'  while  he  was  driving.  At 
length,  upon  the  Scalte  Gemoniee,  he  was  tormented  and  put 
to  death  in  lingering  tortures,  and  then  dragged  by  a  hook  into 
the  Tiber. 

XVIII.  He  perished  with  Lis  brother  and  son,'  in  the  fifty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age,'  and  Tcrified  the  prediction  of  those 
who,  from  the  omen  which  happened  to  him  at  Vienne,  as  he- 
fore  related,*  foretold  that  he  would  he  made  prisoner  by  some 
man  of  Gaul.  Porhe  was  seized  by  Antoninus  Primus,a  general 
of  the  adverse  party,  who  was  horn  at  Toulouse,  and,  when  a 
boy,  had  the  cognomon  of  Becco,*  which  signifies  a  cock's  beak. 

'  Caliguk. 

'  Luciu!  and  Gernianicns,  the  brother  and  son  of  Vitellius,  were  slain 
near  Terracina ;  the  former  was  marcliine  to  bis  brothel's  relief. 

'  K.V.C.  922.  *  C.  ii. 

'  Becco,  from  whenie  the  French  iee,  and  English  ieai;  with,  pro- 
bably, the  famil]'  names  of  Dec  or  Bek,  This  distinguished  provincial, 
under  bis  latin  name  of  Antoninus  Primus,  commanded  the  seventh 
legion  in  Gaul.  His  character  is  well  drawn  by  Tacitus,  in  bis  usual  teraa 
itylc,  NM.  XI.  86.  a.  ^^__^_^ 
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Aftee  the  estinctioaof  the  race  of  tlieCEOsara,  tlie  poBsessiun 
of  the  imperial  power  became  extremely  precarious ;  and  great  Jo- 
fluence  in  the  army  waa  the  means  whicn  now  invariably  led  to  tho 
throne.  The  soldiers  having  arrogated  to  tbemaelves  the  right  of 
nozaiuBtion,  they  either  unanimously  elected  one  and  the  eame 
person,  or  different  parties  supportJDg  the  intcreats  of  their  re- 
Bpeetive  favonrites,  there  arose  between  them  a  contention,  which 
was  usually  determined  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  followed  by 
the  assaaainfttion  of  the  nnsnccessful  competitor.  Vitellius,  isy 
being  a  parasite  of  all  the  emperors  from  'Kberius  to  Nero  inclu- 
sively, had  risen  to  a  high  military  rank,  by  which,  with  a  spirit  of 
enterprise,  and  large  promises  to  the  soldiery,  it  waa  not  difficult 
to  snatch  the  reins  of  government,  while  they  were  yet  fluctuat- 
ing in  the  hands  of  Otho.  His  ambition  prompted  to  the  attempt, 
and  his  boldness  was  crowned  with  succeee.  In  the  serviceof  tae 
four  preceding  emperors,  VitelliuB  had  imbibed  the  principal  vicea 
of  them  all :  ont  what  chiefly  distinguished  him  waa  extreme  vo- 
raciousness, which,  though  he  usually  pampered  it  with  enormous 
luxury,  could  yet  be  gratified  by  the  vilest  and  most  ofienaive 

§ftrbage.  The  pusillanimity  discovered  by  this  emperor  at  his 
eath,  forms  a  alriifiug  contrast  to  the  heroic  behaviour  of  Otho. 
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I.  The  empire,  which  had  been  long  thrown  into  a  diBtnrbed 
and  unsetted  state,  by  the  rehellioE  and  yiolent  death  of  ita 
lliree  last  tulets,  waa  at  length  restored  to  peace  and  security 
by  the  Flavian  family,  whose  descent  was  indeed  obscure,  and 
which  boasted  no  ancestral  honoiira ;  but  the  public  had  no  cause 
to  regret  its  elevation ;  though  it  ie  acknowledged  that  Domitian 
met  with  the  just  reward  of  his  avarice  and  cruelty.  Titus 
Flavius  Petro,  a  townsman  of  Eeat«, '  whether  a  centurion  or  an 
itvocatus'  of  Pompey'B  party  in  the  civil  war,  is  uncertain,  fled 
out  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  and  went  home  ;  where,  having 
at  last  obtained  his  pardon  and  discharge,  he  became  a  collector 
of  the  money  raised  by  public  sales  in  the  way  of  auction.  His 
eon,  suraamed  Sabinus,  was  never  engaged  in  tbe  military 
service,  though  some  say  he  was  a  centorion  of  the  first  order, 
and  others,  that  whilst  he  held  that  rank,  he  was  discharged 
on  account  of  hia  bad  state  of  health :  this  Sabinus,  I  say, 
was  a  pubUcan,  and  received  the  tax  of  the  fortieth  penny  in 
Asia.  And'there  were  remaining,  at  the  time  of  the  advance- 
ment of  the  family,  several  statues,  which  had  been  erected  to 
him  by  the  cities  of  that  province,  with  this  inscription  i  "  To 
the  honest  Tax-farmer."  '  He  afterwards  turned  usurer  amongst 
the  Helvetii,  and  there  died,  leaving  behind  him  hia  wile, 
Veepasia  Polla,  and  two  aona  by  her ;  the  elder  of  whom,  Sa- 
binus, came  to  bo  prefect  of  the  city,  and  the  younger,  Ves- 
pasian, to  be  emperor.  Polla,  descended  of  a  good  family,  at 
Nuraia,'  had  for  her  father  Veapasiua  Pollio,  thrice  appointed 

'  Keate,  the  orijinal  seat  of  the  Flavian  family,  was  a  city  of  the  Sa- 
bines.    Its  preseat  name  is  Rieti. 

'  It  does  not  very  clearly  appear  what  rank  in  the  lioman  armies  wa« 
beld  by  the  evocati.  They  are  mentioned  oa  three  occasions  by  Sueto- 
nius, without  affording  us  much  assistance.  Caesar,  like  our  autlior.  joiaa 
them  with  the  centurions.     See,  in  particular,  De  Bell.  Civil.  I  ivii.  4. 

'  The  inscription  was  in  Greek,  voX.Se  rfXwflqaavri. 

<  In  the  ancient  Umbria,  afterwards  the  duchy  of  Spoleto  i  its  modern 
BRae  being  Morcia. 
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military  tribune,  and  at  last  prefect  of  the  camp ;  and  hef 
brother  was  a  senator  of  pnetorian  dignity.  There  ia  tfl  this 
day,  about  six  miles  from  Nursia,  on  the  road  to  Spoletum,  a 
place  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  called  VespasiiB,  where  are 
several  monuments  of  the  Vespaaii,  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
splendour  and  antiquity  of  the  family.  I  will  not  deny  that 
some  have  pretended  to  say,  that  Petro's  father  was  a  iiatiyeof 
Gallia  Tranapadana,'  whose  employment  was  to  hire  work- 
people who  used  t*  emigrate  every  year  from  the  country  of 
the  Urabria  iato  that  of  the  Sabines,  to  assist  them  in  their 
husbandry;'  but  who  settled  at  last  in  the  town  of  Eeate, 
end  there  married.  But  of  this  I  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover the  least  proof,  upon  the  strictest  inquiry. 

II.  YeBpasJan  was  born  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  be- 
yond Eeate,  in  a  little  country-seat  called  Phalaerine,  upon  the 
fifth  of  the  ealenda  of  December  [27th  November],  in  the 
evening,  in  the  consulship  of  Quintus  Sulpicius  Camerinua  and 
Caius  PoppBBUs  Sabinus,  five  years  before  the  death  of  Augus- 
tus ;'  and  was  educated  under  the  care  of  Tertulla,  his  grand- 
mother by  the  father's  side,  upon  an  estate  belonging  to  the 
family,  at  Cosa.*  After  his  advancement  to  the  empire,  he 
used  frequently  to  yisit  the  place  where  he  had  spent  his  in- 
fancy ;  and  the  villa  was  continued  in  the  same  condition,  that 
he  might  see  every  thing  about  him  just  aa  he  had  been  used 
to  do.  And  he  had  so  great  a  regard  for  the  memory  of  his 
grandmother,  that,  upon  solemu  occasions  and  festival  days,  he 
constantly  drank  out  of  a  silver  cup  which  she  had  been  accua- 
tflmed  to  use.  After  assuming  the  manly  habit,  he  had  a  long 
time  a  distaste  for  the  senatorian  toga,  though  his  brother  had 
obtained  it ;  nor  could  he  be  persuaded  by  any  one  but  his 
mother  to  sue  for  that  badge  of  honour.  She  at  length  drove 
him  to  it,  more  by  taunts  and  reproaches,  than  by  her  entrea- 

'  Gaol  beyODd,  north  of,  the  Fo,  now  Lombardy. 

'  We  find  the  annual  migration  of  labourers  in  husbandry  a  very  commoi 
practice  in  ancient  as  well  aein  modern  times.  At  present,  several  thousand 
industrious  laljourers  crols  over  every  summer  from  the  duchies  of  Ptrma 
and  Modena,  bordering  on  the  district  mentioned  hy  Suetonius,  to  the 
inland  of  Corsica;  retuming  to  the  continent  when  the  harvest  is  got  in. 

>  A.D.C.  762.      A.D.  10. 

*  Cosa  was  a  place  in  the  Volscian  territory;  of  which  Anagni  was  pro- 
bably the  chief  town.   It  liea  aboot  forty  nilM  to  the  norib-cast  of  Romt 
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ties  and.  authority,  calling  him  now  and  then,  by  waj  of  re- 
proach, hb  brother's  footman.  He  served  as  military  iribune 
in  Thraee.  "When  made  quEestor,  the  proviii'ie  of  Cr«te  and 
C)Teiie  fell  to  him  by  lot.  Ho  was  candidate  for  the  ffidileship, 
and  soon  after  for  the  pnetorahip,  but  met  with  a  repulse  in 
the  former  case ;  though  at  last,  with  much  difficulty,  he  came 
in  siith  on  the  poll-hooka.  But  the  office  of  prietor  he  carried 
upon  his  iii^t  canvass,  standing  amongst  the  highest  at  tho 
poll.  Being  incensed  against  the  senate,  and  desirous  to  gain, 
by  all  possible  means,  the  good  graces  of  Caius,'  he  obtained 
leave  to  exhibit  extraordinary'  games  for  tlie  emperor's  victory 
in  Germany,  and  advised  them  to  increase  the  punishment  of 
the  conspirators  against  hb  life,  by  esposing  their  corpses  un- 
buried.  He  likewise  gave  him  thanks  in  that  august  assembly 
for  the  honour  of  being  admitted  to  his  table. 

III.  Meanwhile,  he  married  Flavia  Domitilla,  who  had 
formerly  been  the  mistress  of  Statilius  Capella,  a  Roman  knight 
of  Sabrata  in  Africa,  who  [Domitilla]  enjoyed  Latin  rights; 
and  was  soon  after  declared  fully  and  ireeiy  a  citizen  of  Itomc, 
on  a  trial  before  the  court  of  Eecovery,  brought  by  her  lather 
Flavius  Liberalis,  a  native  of  Ferentum,  but  no  more  than 
eeeretary  to  a  quoestor.  By  her  he  had  the  following  chil- 
dren :  Titus,  Uomitian,  and  DomitUla.  He  outlived  his  wife 
and  daughter,  and  lost  them  both  before  he  became  emperor. 
After  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  renewed  his  union'  with  his 
former  concubine  Cjenis,  the  freedwoman  of  Antonia,  and  also 
her  amanuensis,  and  treated  her,  even  after  he  was  emperor, 
almost  as  if  she  had  been  his  lawful  wife.* 

'  Caligula. 

'  These  games  were  extraordinary,  as  being  out  oF  the  usual  coarse 
ot  those  given  by  prtetors. 

'  "ReYocavltincontubernium."  From  the  differaneeof  our  habili,  ther« 
is  no  word  in  tha  English  language  which  exactly  conreys  the  meaning  of 
contuiemhim ;  a  word  which,  in  a  military  sense,  the  Romans  applied  to 
the  intimate  felioivahip  between  comrades  in  war  who  messed  together,  and 
liyed  in  close  fellowship  in  the  same  tent.  Thence  they  transferred  it  to 
a  union  wich  oue  woman  who  was  in  a  higher  position  than  a  concubine, 
but.  for  some  reason,  could  nut  acquire  the  legal  rights  of  a  wife,  as  in  the 
case  of  slaves  of  either  sei.  A  man  of  rank,  also,  could  not  marry  a  bIktc 
M  a  freedwoman,  however  much  he  might  be  attached  to  her. 

<  Nearly  the  same  phrates  are  applied  by  tjuetanius  to  DnisiUa,  sm 
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IT.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  by  tho  interest  of  NarciasQi, 
he  was  sent  to  Germany,  ia  command  of  a  legion;  whence 
being  removed  into  Britain,  he  engaged  the  enemy  in  thirty 
eeveral  battles.  He  reduced  under  sul^ection  to  the  Eomana 
two  very  powerful  tribes,  and  above  l;wenty  great  towns,  with 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  lies  dose  to  the  coast  of  Britain ; 
partly  under  the  command  of  Aulas  Plautias,  the  consular 
lieutenant,  and  partly  under  Claudius  himself.'  Por  this  suc- 
cess he  received  the  triumphal  ornaments,  and  in  a  short  time 
after  two  priesthoods,  besides  the  consulship,  which  he  held 
during  the  two  last  months  of  the  year.'  The  interval  between 
that  and  his  prooonsulship  he  spent  in  leisure  and  retirement, 
for  fear  of  Agrippina,  who  still  held  great  sway  over  her  son, 
and  hated  all  the  friends  of  Narcissus,  who  was  then  dead. 
Afterwards  he  got  by  lot  the  province  of  Africa,  which  he 
governed  with  great  reputation, .  excepting  that  once,  in.  an 
insurrection  at  Adrumetum,  he  was  pelted  with  tumipa.  It 
is  certain  that  he  returned  thenc«  nothing  richer ;  for  his  credit 
was  so  low,  that  he  was  obliged  to  mortgage  his  whole  pro- 
perty to  his  brother,  and  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  deal- 
ing in  mules,  for  the  support  of  his  rank ;  for  which  reason  ho 
was  commonly  called  "  the  Muleteer."  He  is  said  likewise  tc 
have  been  convicted  of  extorting  from  a  young  man  of  fashion 
two  hundred  thousand  sesterces  for  procuring  him  the  broad- 
Etripe,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  father,  and  was  severely 
reprimanded  for  it.  "While  in  attendance  upon  Nero  in  Achaia, 
he  frequently  withdrew  from  the  theatre  while  Nero  was  sing- 
ing, and  went  to  sleep  if  he  remained,  which  gave  bo  much 

Calioui.a,  c.  xiiv,,  and  to  Marcella,  the  concabine  of  Coinniodus,  by  Hero* 
dian,  I.  zvL.  9.,  nhere  he  says  that  she  had  all  the  honours  of  an  empress, 
eicept  that  the  incense  was  not  offered  to  her.  These  connections  re- 
sembled the  l^-iand  marriages  of  the  German  princes. 

'  This  eipedition  to  Britain  has  been  meatioued  before,  CLAnnrns, 
c.  iTii.  and  note;  and  see  ib.  iiiv. 

Valerius  Flaccus,  i.  S,  and  Silius  Itaticns,  ijl  598,  celebrate  the  triamphs 
of  Vespasian  in  Britain,  In  representing  him,  however,  as  tarrying  his 
arms  among  the  Caledonian  tribes,  their  flattery  transferred  to  the  em- 
peror the  glory  of  the  victories  gained  by  his  Ueutenant,  Agricola.  Ves. 
pasian's  own  conquests,  while  he  served  in  Britain,  were  principally  io 
the  territortes  of  the  Brigantes,  lying  north  of  the  Humber.  and  including 
the  present  counties  of  York  aiid  Durham. 
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offence,  that  he  was  not  only  excluded  from  his  BOciety,  biit 
debarred  the  liberty  of  aaluting  him  in  public.  Upon  this,  he 
retired  to  a  small  out-of-the-way  town,  where  he  lay  skulking 
in  constant  fear  of  iiis  life,  tmtil  a  province,  with  an  army,  was 
offered  Mm. 

A  firm  persuasion  had  long  prevailed  through  all  the  East,' 
that  it  was  fated  for  the  empire  of  the  world,  at  that  time,  to  de- 
volve on  some  who  should  go  forth  from  Judaja.  This  prediction 
referred  to  a  Roman  emperor,  as  the  event  shewed ;  but  the 
Jews,  applying  it  to  themselves,  broke  out  into  rebellion,  and 
having  defeated  and  slain  their  governor,'  routed  the  lieutenant 
of  Syria,'  a  man  of  consular  rank,  who  was  advancing  to  hia 
assistance,  and  took  an  eagle,  the  standard  of  one  of  his  legions. 
As  the  suppression  of  this  revolt  appeared  to  require  a  stronger 
force  and  an  active  general,  who  might  be  safely  trusted  in  an 
a^r  of  so  much  importance,  Vespasian  waa  chosen  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  others,  both  for  his  known  activity,  and  on  account 
of  the  obscurity  of  his  origin  and  name,  being  a  person  of  whom 

'  Tacitus,  Hi»t.  V.  liii.  3.,  mentiona  this  aucieat  predicttoD,  and  ita 
currency  through  the  East,  iu  nearly  the  same  terms  as  Suetonius.  The 
coining  power  is  in  both  instances  described  in  the  plural  number, prqfecii, 
"  those  shall  come  furth;"  and  Tacitus  applies  it  (o  Titus  as  wel!  as  Ves- 
pasian. The  prophecy  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  reference  to  a  pass- 
age in  Micah,  v.  2,  "Out  of  thee  [ Bethlehem- Gphra'a J  shall  He  come 
forth,  to  be  rnlet  in  IsraeL"  Earlier  prophetic  intimations  of  a  similar 
character,  and  pointini;  to  a  more  extended  dominion,  have  been  traced  in 
the  sacred  recwrds  of  the  Jews  j  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these 
books  wf  re  at  this  time  not  unknown  in  the  heathen  world,  particularly  at 
Alexandria,  and  through  the  Septuagint  version.  These  predictions,  in 
their  literal  sense,  point  to  the  establishment  of  a  imitecsa!  monarchy, 
which  should  take  its  rise  in  Judea.  The  Jews  looked  for  their  accom- 
plishment in  the  person  of  one  of  their  own  nation,  the  expected  Messiah, 
to  which  character  there  were  many  pretenders  in  those  times.  The  firsl 
disciples  of  Christ,  during  the  whole  period  of  bis  ministry,  supposed  that 
they  were  to  be  fulfilled  in  him.  The  Romans  thought  that  the  condi- 
tions were  answered  by  Vespasian  and  Titua  having  beer,  called  fn>» 
Judea  to  the  seat  of  empire.  The  expectations  entertained  by  the  Je«-i, 
and  naturally  participated  in  and  appropriated  by  the  first  converts  t* 
Christianity,  having  proved  groundless,  the  prophecies  were  subsequently 
interpreted  in  a  spiritual  sense. 

'  Gessius  Floras  was  at  that  time  ptvernor  of  Jadsa,  wilh  the  title  and 
rank  of  prepontus,  it  not  being  a  proconsular  province,  as  the  native 
princes  still  held  some  parts  of  it.  under  the  protection  and  with  the  alliano* 
•f  the  Romans.   Gessius  succeeded  Ftorns  Albinus,  the  successor  of  Fdix. 

'  Cestiua  Gallua  wai  cooiBls  lienienant  ir  L^ria, 
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there  could  be  not  the  least  jealousy.  Two  legions,  therefore, 
eight  squadronB  of  horse,  and  ten  cohorts,  being  added  to  the 
former  troops  in  Judffla,  and,  taking  with  him.  his  eldMt  son  aa 
lieutenant,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  his  province,  lie  turned  tJie 
eyes  of  the  neighbouring  proviuces  upon  him,  by  reforming 
immediiitely  the  discipline  of  the  camp,  and  engaging  tie 
enemy  once  or  twico  with  such  resolution,  that,  in  the  attack 
of  a  castle,'  he  had  bis  knee  hurt  by  the  stroke  of  a  stone,  and 
received  several  arrows  in  his  shield. 

V.  After  tke  deaths  of  Noro  and  Galba,  whilst  Otho  and 
Titellius  were  contending  for  the  sovereignty,  he  entertained 
hopes  of  obtaining  the  empire,  with  the  prospect  of  which  he 
had  long  before  flattered  himself,  from  the  following  omens. 
Upon  an  estate  belonging  to  tlie  Flavian  family,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome,  there  was  an  old  oak,  sacred  to  Mars,  which, 
at  the  three  several  deliveries  of  Vespasia,  put  out  each  time  a 
new  branch ;  evident  intimations  of  the  future  fortune  of  each 
child.  The  first  was  but  a  slender  one,  which  quickly  withered 
away ;  and  accordingly,  the  girl  that  was  bom  did  not  live 
long.  The  second  became  vigorous,  which  portended  great 
good  fortune ;  but  the  third  grew  like  a  tree.  His  father, 
Sabinua,  encouraged  by  these  omens,  which  were  confirmed  by 
the  augurs,  told  his  mother,  "  that  her  grandson  would  be  em- 
peror of  Eome ;"  at  which  she  laughed  heartily,  wondering, 
she  said,  "  that  her  son  should  be  in  his  dotage  whilst  she 
continued  still  in  fuil  possession  of  her  faculties." 

Afterwards  in  his  sedileship,  when  Caius  Cffisar,  being  en- 
raged at  his  not  taking  care  to  have  the  streets  kept  clean, 
ordered  the  soldiers  to  fill  the  bosom  of  his  gown  with  dirt, 
some  persons  at  that  time  construed  it  into  a  sign  that  the 
government,  being  trampled  under  foot  and  deserted  in  some 
civil  commotion,  would  fall  under  his  protection,  and  as  it 
were  into  his  lap.  Once,  while  he  was  at  dinner,  a  strange 
dog,  that  wandered  about  the  streets,  brought  a  man's  hand,' 
and  laid  it  under  the  table.  And  another  time,  while  he  was 
at  supper,  a  plough-ox  throwing  the  yoke  off  his  neck,  broke 
into  the  room,  and  after  he  had  frightened  away  all  liie  at- 
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teadants,  on  a  sudden,  as  if  he  waa  tired,  fell  down  at  his  feet, 
as  he  lay  still  upon  his  couch,  and  hung  down  hia  neck.  A 
cypress-tree  likewise,  in  a  field  belonging  to  the  family,  was 
torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  laid  flat  upon  the  ground,  when  ttere 
was  no  violent  wind ;  but  noxt  day  it  rose  again  fresher  and 
strouget  than  before. 

He  dreamt  in  Achaia  that  the  good  fortune  of  himself  and 
hia  family  would  begin  when  Nero  had  a  tooth  drawn;  and  it 
happened  that  the  day  after,  a  surgeon  coming  into  the  hall, 
showed  him  a  tooth  which  he  had  just  extracted  from  Nero. 
In  Judtea,  upon  his  consulting  the  oraele  of  the  divinity  at 
Carmel,'  the  answer  was  so  encouraging  as  to  assure  him  of 
success  in  anything  he  projected,  however  great  or  important 
it  might  be.  And  when  Josephus,'  one  of  the  noble  prisoners, 
was  put  in  chains,  he  confidently  afiSrmed  that  ho  should  be 
releaaed  in  a  very  short  time  by  the  same  Vespasian,  but  he 
would  be  emperor  first.'  Some  omens  were  likewise  mentioned 
in  the  news  from  Borne,  and  among  others,  that  Nero,  towards 
the  close  of  his  days,  was  commanded  in  a  dream  to  carry 
Jupiter's  sacred  chariot  out  of  the  sanctuary  where  it  stood,  to 
Vespasian's  house,  and  conduct  it  thence  into  the  circus.  Also 
not  long  afterwards,  as  Galba  was  going  to  the  election  in 
which  he  was  created  consul  for  the  second  time,  a  statue  of 
the  Divine  Julius*  turned  towards  the  east.  And  in  the  field 
of  Bedriacum,'  before  the  battle  began,  two  eagles  engaged  in 
the  sight  of  the  army ;  and  one  of  them  being  beaten,  a  third 
came  from  the  east,  and  drove  away  the  conqueror. 

'  Tacitus  sa.ys,  "  Cannel  is  llie  nnme  both  of  s  god  and  a  mountain ;  bat 
there  is  neither  image  nor  temple  ot  the  god ;  such  are  the  ancient  tradi- 
tions i  we  And  tliere  only  an  altar  and  religions  ane," — Hisl.  xi.  7S,  4. 
It  also  appears,  from  hia  account,  that  Vespasian  offered  sacrifice  on 
Mount  Carmel,  where  Basilides,  mentioned  hereafter,  c.  vii.,  predicted  bis 
success  fmm  an  insptction  of  the  entrails. 

'  Josephus,  the  celebrated  Jewish  historian,  who  was  angled  in  these 
wars,  having  been  tahea  prisoner,  nas  confined  in  ihe  dungeoa  at  Jota- 
pala,  the  castle  referred  to  in  the  preceding  chapter,  hefbro  which  Vespa- 
>ian  was  wounded.— i)«  BeS.  cxL  14. 

'  The  prediction  of  Josephus  was  founded  on  the  Jewish  propbeeiea 
mentioned  in  the  not«  to  c  iv.,  which  he,  like  others,  applied  to  Vespasian. 

*  Jtilius  Cksar  is  always  called  by  our  author  after  his  apotheosis,  Divm 

*  The  battle  at  Bedriacum  secured  the  empire  forVitalUus,    SfeOiHo, 
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VI.  He  made,  however,  no  attempt  upon  the  soTereignty, 
though  hia  friocds  were  very  ready  to  support  him,  and  even 
pressed  him  to  the  enterprise,  until  he  was  encouraged  to  it  by 
the  fortuitous  aid  of  persona  unknown  to  him.  and  at  a  di3< 
tance.  Two  thousand  men,  drawn  out  of  three  legions  in  the 
Hcesian  army,  had  been  sent  to  the  asaistaDce  of  Otho.  While 
they  were  upon  their  march,  news  came  that  he  had  been  de- 
ffeated,  and  had  put  an  end  to  hia  life;  notwithstanding 
■which  they  continued  their  march  as  far  as  Aqnileia,  pretend- 
ing that  they  gave  no  credit  to  the  report.  There,  tempted  by 
tiie  opportunity  which  the  disorder  of  the  times  afforded  them, 
they  ravaged  and  plundered  the  country  at  discretion;  until  at 
length,  fearing  to  be  called  to  an  account  on  their  return, 
and  pnnished  for  it,  they  resolved  upon  choosing  and  creating 
an  emperor.  "For  they  were  no  ways  inferior,"  they  said, 
"  to  the  army  which  made  Galba  emperor,  nor  to  the  pr^to- 
rinn  troops  which  had  set  up  Otho,  nor  the  army  in  Germany, 
to  whom  Vitellius  owed  his  elevation."  The  names  of  all  the 
consular  lieutenants,  therefore,  being  taken  into  consideration, 
and  one  objecting  to  one,  and  another  to  another,  ibr  various 
reasons  ;  at  last  some  of  the  third  legion,  which  a  little  before 
Nero's  death  had  been  removed  out  of  Syria  into  Mteaia,  ex- 
tolled Vespasian  in  high  terms;  and  all  the  rest  assenting,  his 
name  was  immediately  inscribed  on  their  standards.  The 
design  was  nevertheless  quashed  for  a  time,  the  troops  being 
brought  to  submit  to  Vitellius  a  little  longer. 

However,  the  fact  becoming  known,  'llberius  Alexander, 
governor  of  Egypt,  first  obliged  the  legions  under  his  command 
to  swear  obedience  to  Vespasian  as  their  emperor,  on  the  calends 
[the  1st]  of  July,  which  was  observed  ever  after  as  the  day  of 
iiis  accession  to  the  empire ;  and  upon  the  fifth  of  the  ides  of 
tt\e  same  month  [the  28th  July],  the  army  in  Judtea,  where 
he  then  was,  also  swore  alicgianco  to  him.  What  contributed 
greatly  to  forward  the  affair,  was  a  copy  of  a  letter,  whether 
real  or  counterfeit,  which  was  circulated,  and  said  to  have 
been  written  by  Otho  before  his  decease  to  Vespasian,  recom- 
mending to  him  in  the  most  urgent  terras  to  avenge  his  death, 
and  entreating  him  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  commonwealth ; 
as  well  as  a  report  which  was  circulated,  that  Vitellius,  after 
his  success  against  Otho,  proposed  to  change  the  winter- 
quarters  of  the  legions,  and  remove  those  in  Germany  to  a  icat 
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hazardous  station  and  a  ■warmer  climate  MoreoTer,  amongst 
the  govercors  of  proviaces,  Licinius  Mucianus  dropping  tiig 
grudge  arising  from  a  jealouay  of  which  he  had  hitherto  made 
no  secret,  promised  to  join  him  with  the  Syrian  army,  and, 
amOBg  the  allied  kings,  Yolugesua,  king  of  the  Piirthians, 
offered  him  a  reinforcement  of  forty  thousand  archers. 

VII.  Having,  therefore,  entered  on  a  civil  war,  and  sent  for- 
ward his  generala  and  forces  into  Italy,  be  himself,  in  the 
meantime,  passed  over  to  Alexandria,  to  ohtain  possession  of  the 
key  of  Egypt.'  Here  having  catered  alone,  without  attend- 
ants, the  temple  of  Serapis,  to  take  the  auspices  respecting 
the  establishment  of  hia  power,  and  having  done  his  utmost 
to  propitiate  the  deity,  upon  turning  round,  [hia  irecdman} 
Ba&ilides'  appeared  before  him,  and  seemed  to  offer  him 
the  sacred  leaves,  cbaplets,  and  cakes,  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  place,  although  no  one  had  admitted  him, 
and  he  had  long  laboured  under  a  muscular  debility,  which 
wonld  hardly  have  allowed  him  to  walk  into  the  temple ; 
besides  which,  it  was  certain  that  at  the  very  time  he  was 
far  away.  Immediately  after  this,  arrived  letters  with  in- 
telligence that  Vitellius's  troops  had  beca  defeated  at  Cre- 
mona, and  he  himself  slain  atEome,  Vespasian,  the  new  em- 
peror, baring  been  raised  unespectedly  from  a  low  estate, 
wanted  something  which  might  clothe  him  with  divine 
majesty  and  authority.  This,  likewise,  was  now  added. 
A  poor  man  who  was  blind,  and  another  who  was  lame,  came 
both  together  before  him,  when  he  was  seated  oa  the  tribunal, 
imploring  him  to  heal  them,^  and  saying  that  they  were  ad- 

'  Alexandria  may  well  be  called  the  key,  clatitira,  of  Egypt,  which  was 
the  granary  of  Rome.  It  was  of  the  first  impnrtaace  that  Vespasian 
Bhould  secure  it  at  this  juncture. 

'  Tacitus  describes  Basilides  as  a  man  of  rank  auiong  the  Egyptiana. 
and  be  appears  also  to  have  been  a  priest,  as  ve  find  him  odieiatiiig  aC 
Mount  Carinel,  c  v.  This  is  so  incompatible  wilh  his  being  a  Roman 
freedman,  that  commentators  concur  in  supposing  thai  the  word  "  liliertus." 
although  found  in  all  the  copies  now  estant,  has  crept  into  the  tszC  liy 
some  inadvertence  of  an  early  transtriber,  Basilidea  appears,  like  Philo 
JudKUB,  who  lived  about  the  same  period,  to  have  been  half-Greek,  faalf- 
iten,  and  to  have  belonged  to  the  celebrated  Platonic  school  of  Alexandria. 

'  Tacitus  informs  us  that  Vespasian  himself  believed  Ba^ilides  to 
have  been  at  this  time  not  only  in  an  infirm  state  of  health,  but  at  th« 
distance  of  several  days'  journey  from  Alexandria.     But  (for  his  grealu' 
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monished  in  a  dream,  by  tho  god  Ser^pis  to  seek  his  aid,  who 
assured  them  that  he  would  restore  sight  to  the  one  by  anoint- 
ing his  eyes  with  his  spittle,  and  give  strength  to  tlie  leg  of 
the  other,  if  he  vouchsafed  but  to  touch  it  with  hia  heel.  At 
first  he  could  scarcely  believe  that  the  thing  would  any  how 
succeed,  and  therefore  hesitated  to  venture  on  making  the  ex- 
periment At  length,  however,  by  tho  advice  of  his  J'riondB, 
he  made  the  attempt  publicly,  in  the  presence  of  the  assem- 
bled multitudes,  and  it  was  crowned  with  sueccss  in  both 
cases.'     About  the  same  time,  at  Tegea  in  Arcadia,  by  the  di- 

BaliBfactinii)  he  strictly  examined  the  priests  whether  Bmilide:  had  entered 
the  temple  on  that  day :  he  made  ir.quirieB  of  ail  he  met,  whether  he  had 
heen  Been  in  the  eily;  nay,  further,  lie  dispatched  measengerE  on  horaeback. 
who  ascertained  that  at  the  time  apecifi^,  Basilides  was  more  tlmn  elghly 
miies  from  Alexandria.  Then  Vespasian  com  pre  bended  tliat  the  appear- 
ance of  Basilidea,  and  the  answer  to  hii  prayera  given  through  him,  were 
hj  divine  interposition.  Tacit.  Hitt.  iv.  S'i.  2. 

'  The  account  given  by  Tacitus  of  the  miracles  of  Vespasian  is  fuller 
than  that  of  Suetonius,  hut  does  not  materially  vary  in  the  details,  except 
that,  Id  bis  version  of  the  story,  he  describes  the  impotent  man  to 
he  lame  in  the  band,  instead  of  the  leg  or  the  knee,  and  adds  an  im- 
portant drcuinetance  in  the  case  of  the  blind  man.  that  he  was  "  nalut 
wbe  occulonim,"  notorious  foi  the  disease  in  his  eyes,  lie  also  winds  up 
ihe  narratise  with  the  following  statement:  "Thejrwho  were  present, 
relate  both  these  cures,  even  at  this  time,  when  there  is  nothing  to  he 
gained  by  lying."  Both  the  hiatorjens  lived  within  a  few  years  of  itie  oc- 
currence, but  tiieir  works  were  not  published  until  advanced  periods  of 
their  lives.  The  closing  remark  of  Tacitus  seema  to  indicate  that,  at  least, 
he  did  not  entirely  discredit  the  accoqnt ;  and  as  for  Suetonius,  his  pages 
are  as  full  of  prodigies  of  all  descriptions,  related  appareully  in  all  good 
faith,  as  a  monkish  chronicle  of  Ihe  Middle  Ages. 

The  story  has  the  more  interest,  as  it  is  one  of  Ihe  examples  of  suc- 
cessful imposture,  selected  by  Hume  in  his  Essay  on  Miracles  ;  with  the 
reply  to  which  by  Paley.  in  his  Evidences  of  Christianity,  most  readers 
are  familiar.  The  commentators  on  Suetonius  agree  with  Patey  in 
considering  the  whole  affair  as  a  juggle  between  the  priests,  the  patients, 
and.  probably,  the  emperor.  But  what  wUI,  perhaps,  strike  the  reader  as 
most  remarkable,  is  the  singular  coincidence  of  the  story  with  the  accounts 
given  of  several  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  j  whence  it  has  been  supposed, 
that  the  scene  was  planned  in  imitation  of  them.  It  did  not  fall  witiiiii 
the  seope  of  Dr.  Paley's  argument  to  advert  to  this  i  and  our  own  briei 
illustration  must  be  strictly  confined  within  the  limits  of  historical  disqui- 
sition. Adhering  to  this  principle,  we  may  point  out  that  if  the  idea  ol 
plagiarism  he  accepted,  it  receives  some  confirmation  from  the  incident  re- 
lated by  our  author  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  forming,  it, may  be  consi- 
dered, another  scene  of  the  same  drwma,  where  we  fiid  Basilides  appearing 
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tccUon  of  some  soothsayers,  several  vessels  of  ancient  work- 
manehip  were  dug  oat  of  a  consecrated  place,  on  which  there 
was  an  effigy  resembling  Vespasian. 

VIII.  Ectuming  now  to  Eome,  under  these  anspices,  and 
with  a  great  reputation,  after  enjoying  a  triumph  for  victories 
over  the  Jews,  ho  added  eight  consulships'  to  his  former  one. 
He  likewise  assumed  the  censorship,  and  made  it  his  principal 
concern,  during  the  whole  of  his  government,  first  to  restore 
order  in  the  state,  which  had  been  almost  ruined,  and  was  in 
a  tottering  condition,  and  then  to  improve  it.  The  soldiers, 
one  part  of  them  emboldened  by  victory,  and  the  other  smart- 
ing with  the  disgrace  of  their  defeat,  had  abandoned  them- 
selves to  every  species  of  licentiousness  and  insolence.  Nay, 
the  provinces,  too,  and  free  cities,  and  some  kingdoms  in  aJ- 
liance  with  Some,  were  all  in  a  disturbed  state.  He,  there- 
fore, disbanded  many  of  Vitellius's  soldiers,  and  punished 
others ;  and  so  far  was  he  from  granting  any  extraordinary 
favours  to  tho  sharers  of  his  success,  that  it  was  late  before  he 
paid  the  gratuities  due  to  them  by  law.  Tliat  he  might  let  slip 
no  opportunity  of  reforming  the  discipline  of  the  army,  upon 
a  young  man's  coming  much  perfumed  to  return  hir"  thanits 

to  Vespasian  in  the  temple  of  Serapis.  under  circumstances  which  cannot 
fail  to  remind  us  of  Christ's  suddenl;  standing  in  tlie  midst  of  his  disci- 
ples, "  when  the  doora  were  shut."  This  incident,  also,  has  very  much 
the  appearance  of  a  parody  on  the  evangelical  history.  But  if  the  striking 
eimilajity  of  the  two  narratives  be  thns  accounted  for,  it  is  remarkable  that 
vhile  the  priests  of  Alexandria,  or,  perhaps,  Vespasian  himself  from  bis 
residence  in  Jndsea,  were  in  possession  of  such  exact  details  of  two  of 
Christ's  miracles — if  not  of  a  third  striking  incident  in  his  history — we 
should  find  not  the  most  distant  allusion  in  the  works  of  such  cotemporary 
writers  as  Tacitus  and  Suetonins,  to  any  one  of  the  still  more  stupendous 
occurrences  which  had  recently  ukeu  place  in  a  part  of  the'worlti  with 
which  the  Romans  had  now  very  intimate  relations.  The  character  of  these 
authors  induces  us  lo  hesitate  in  adopting  the  notion,  that  either  contempt 
or  disbelief  would  have  led  them  to  pass  over  such  erents,  as  altogether 
unworthy  of  notice  j  and  the  only  other  inference  from  their  silence  is, 
that  they  bad  never  heard  of  them.  But  as  this  can  scarcely  be  recon- 
aled  with  the  pla^arism  attributed  to  Vespasian  or  the  Egyptian  priests, 
it  is  safer  to  conclude  that  the  coincidence,  however  singular,  was  merely 
foitultouB.  It  maybe  added  that  Spartianus,  who  wrote  the  lives  ot 
Adrian  and  succeeding  emperors,  gives  an  account  of  a  similar  miracls 
performed  tiv  that  prince  in  heahng  a  blind  man. 
>  A.o,c,  B33— 833,  excepting  Sail  and  831. 
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for  hftving  appciinted  him  to  Gommand  a  squadron  of  l.orse,  ht 
turned  away  his  head  indiagust,  and,  giviDghim  this  sharp  re- 
primand, "  I  had  rather  you  had  smelt  of  garlic,"  revoked  his 
commission.  When  the  men  belonging  to  the  fleet,  who  travelled 
by  turns  from  Ostia  and  Put«oli  to  Home,  petitioned  for  an 
addition  to  their  pay,  under  the  name  of  shoe-money,  thinking 
that  it  would  answer  little  purpose  tti  send  them  away  with- 
out a  reply,  he  ordered  them  for  the  fature  to  run  bareiooted , 
and  BO  they  have  done  ever  since.  He  deprived  of  their 
liberties,  Achaia,  Lycia,  Rhodes,  Byzantium,  and  Samoa,  and 
reduced  them  into  the  form  of  provinces ;  Tbraoe,  also  and 
Cilicia,  as  well  as  Comagene,  which  until  that  time  Lad  been 
under  the  government  of  kings.  He  stationed  some  Ugions 
in  Cappadocia  on  account  of  the  ftequent  inroadt  of  the  bar- 
barians, and,  instead  of  a  Soman  knight,  appointed  as  goYernor 
of  it  a  man  of  consular  rank.  The  ruins  of  houses  which  had 
been  burnt  down  long  before,  being  a  great  desight  to  the 
city,  he  gave  leave  to  any.  one  who  would,  to  talte  possession 
of  the  Toid  ground  and  build  upon  it,  if  the  proprietors  should 
hesitate  to  perform  the  work  ttiemselves.  Ho  resolved  upon 
rebuilding  the  Capitol,  and  was  the  foremost  to  put  his  hand 
to  clearing  the  ground  of  the  rubbish,  and  removed  some  of  it 
upon  his  own  shoulder.  And  he  undertook,  likewise,  to  restore 
the  three  thousand  tables  of  brass  which  had  been  destroyed 
in  the  fire  which  consumed  the  Capitol ;  searching  in  all  quar- 
ters for  copies  of  those  curious  and  ancient  records,  in  which 
were  contained  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  almost  from  the  build- 
ing of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  acts  of  the  people,  relative  to 
alliances,  treaties,  and  privileges  granted  to  any  person. 

IX.  He  likewise  erected  several  newpubliehuildinge,  namely, 
the  temple  of  Peace'  near  the  forum,  ttiat  of  Claudius  on  the 

'  The  temple  of  Peace,  erecied  a.d.  71,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  wars 
with  the  Germans  tnd  the  Jews,  was  the  largest  temple  in  Rome.  Tes- 
pasian  and  Titua  depouted  in  it  the  sacred  vessels  and  other  spoils  nhich 
were  carried  in  their  triumph  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  Thef 
were  consumed,  and  the  temple  tnueh  damaged,  if  not  aeslro^ed,  by  fire, 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Commodus,  in  the  year  191.  It  stood  in 
the  Forum,  where  some  mins  on  a  prodigious  scale,  still  remaining, 
were  traditionally  considered  to  he  those  of  the  Temple  of  Peace, 
until  Piranesi  contended  that  they  are  part  of  Nero's  Golden  House.  Other* 
tuppoae  that  they  are  the  remains  of  a  Basilica.    A  beautiful  fluted  &>• 
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Ccelian  mount,  whicii  had  been  begun  by  Agrippina,  but  almost 
eatirely  demolisiied  by  Nero;'  aad  an  ampbitheatte' in  tbe 
middle  of  the  city,  upon  finding  that  AugustuB  had  projected 
such  a  work.  He  purified  tbe  senatorian  and  equestrian 
orders,  which  had  been  much  reduced  by  the  havoc  made 
amongst  them  at  several  times,  and  was  fallen  into  disrepute 
by  neglect.  Having  expelled  the  most  unworthy,  he  chose  in 
their  room  the  most  honourable  persons  in  Italy  and  the  pro- 
Tinees.  And  to  let  it  be  known  that  those  two  orders  differed 
not  80  much  in  privileges  as  in  dignify,  he  declared  publieiy, 
when  some  altercation  passed  between  a  senator  and  a  Eoman 
knight,  "that  senators  ought  not  to  be  treated  with  scurrilous 
language,  unless  they  were  the  aggressors,  and  then  it  was  fair 
and  lawful  to  return  it." 

X.  The  business  of  tlie  courts  had  prodigiously  accumulated, 
partly  from  old  law-suits  which,  on  account  of  the  inter- 
ruption that  had  been  given  to  the  course  of  justice,  still 
remained  undecided,  and  partly  from  the  accession  of  new 
suita  arising  out  of  the  disorder  of  the  ttmeB.  He,  therefore, 
chose  commissioners  by  lot  to  provide  for  the  restitution  of 
what  had  been  seized  by  violence  during  the  war,  and  others 
with  extraordinary  jurisdiction  to  decide  causes  belonging  to 
the  centumviri,  and  reduce  them  to  as  smaO  a  number  as  pos- 
sible, for  the  dispatch  of  which,  otherwise,  the  lives  of  the 
litigants  could  scarcely  allow  sufficient  time. 

XI.  Lust  and  lusury,  irom  the  licence  which  had  long  pre- 
vailed, had  also  grown  to  an  enormous  height.  He,  therefore, 
obtained  a  decree  of  the  senate,  that  a  woman  who  formed  an 
unioQ  with  the  slave  of  another  person,  should  he  considered 

rinthtaa  column,  fortf ^even  feet  high,  which  nas  removed  from  this  Epot, 
and  now  stands  before  the  cliurch  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  gives  a.  great 
idea  of  tbe  splendour  of  the  ori^nal  structure. 

*  This  temple,  converted  iato  a  Christian  chureh  by  pope  Simplicius, 
who  flourished,  a.d.  464 — 183,  preserves  much  of  its  ancient  character. 
It  is  now  called  San  Stefano  in  Rofondo,  from  its  circular  form  ;  the 
thirly.four  pillars,  with  arches  springing  from  one  to  the  other  and  intended 
(0  support  the  cupola,  still  remaining  to  prove  its  former  munificence, 

'  This  amphitheatre  is  the  famous  Colosseum  hegun  hjr  In^aa,  and 
flnished  b;  Titus.  It  is  needless  to  go  into  detail*  respecting  a  buitdinc 
the  gigantii.  ruin*  of  vhich  are  so  well  known. 
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a  bcndn'omari  herself;  and  that  usurera  should  not  be  allowed 
to  take  proceedings  at  law  for  the  rcccvcry  of  money  lent  tfl 
young  men  whilst  they  lived  la  their  fathei's  famil}',  not  even 
after  their  fathers  were  dead, 

XII.  In  other  affairs,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
government,  he  conducted  himself  with  great  moderation  and 
clemency.  He  was  bo  far  from  diBsembling  the  obseurity  of 
his  extraction,  that  he  frequently  made  mention  of  it  himself. 
"When  some  affected  tt  trace  his  pedigree  to  the  founders  of 
Eeate,  and  a  companion  of  Hercules,'  whose  monument  is  still 
to  be  seen  on  the  Salarian  road,  he  laughed  at  them  for  it. 
And  he  was  bo  little  fond  of  external  and  adventitious  orna- 
ments, that,  on  the  day  of  his  triumph,'  being  quite  tired  of 
the  length  and  tediousness  of  the  procession,  he  could  not  for- 
bear saying,  "  he  was  rightly  served,  for  having  in  his  old  age 
been  so  silly  as  to  desire  a  triumph ;  as  if  it  was  either  due  to 
hia  ancestors,  or  had  ever  been  espected  hy  himself."  Nor 
would  he  for  a  long  time  accept  of  the  tribunitian  authority, 
or  the  title  of  Father  of  his  Country.  And  in  regard  to  the 
custom  of  searching  those  who  came  to  salute  him,  he  dropped 
it  even  in  the  time  of  the  civil  war. 

XIII.  He  bore  with  great  mildness  the  freedom  used  hy  his 
friends,  the  satirical  allusions  of  advocates,  and  the  petulance 
«f  philosophers.  Licinius  llucianus,  who  had  been  guilty  of 
notorious  acts  of  lewdness,  but,  presuming  upon  his  great  ser- 
vices, treated  him  very  rudely,  he  reproved  only  in  private ; 
and  when  complaining  of  his  conduct  to  a  common  friend  of 
theirs,  he  concluded  with  these  words,  "However,  I  am  a 
man."  Salvius  Liberalis,  in  pleading  the  cause  of  a  rich  man 
under  prosecution,  presuming  to  say,  "  "What  is  it  to  Ciesar, 
if  Hipparehua  possesses  a  hundred  millions  of  sesterces  ?" 
he  commended  him  for  it.      Demetrius,  the  Cynio  philoso- 

'  Hercules  is  said,  after  conquering  Geryon  in  Spain,  to  have  come 
into  this  part  of  Italy.  One  of  his  compflnions,  the  stppoaed  founder  of 
Beats,  may  have  had  Iha  name  of  Flavus. 

'  Vespasian  and  his  aon  Titus  had  a  joint  triumph  foe  the  conquest 
of  Judiea,  which  is  described  at  length  by  Josephus,  De  Belt.  Jtid.  lii.  16. 
^e  coins  of  Vespasian  eihibiiing  the  captive  Judiea  (Judfea  capta),  are 
Iffobably  familiar  to  the  reader.     See  Harphrej's  CWn  CoUsclor'i  Manual, 
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pher,'  who  had  been  senfeiiccd  to  banishment,  meeting  him  oa 
the  road,  and  refusing  to  rise  up  or  salute  him,  jiay,  snarling 
at  him  ia  scurrilous  language,  he  only  called  him  a  cur. 

XIV.  He  vras  little  disposed  to  keep  up  the  memory  of 
affronts  or  quarrels,  nor  did  he  harbour  any  reBeutment  on  ac- 
count of  them.  He  made  a  very  splendid  marriage  for  the 
daughter  of  his  enemy  Vitelliua,  and  gave  her,  besides,  a  suit, 
able  fortune  and  equipage.  Being  in  a  great  oonstemation 
after  he  was  forbidden  Uie  court  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and  asking 
those  about  him,  what  he  should  do  ?  or,  whither  he  should 
go  ?  one  of  those  whose  office  it  was  to  introduce  people  to  the 
emperor,  thrusting  him  out,  bid  him  go  to  Morbonia.'  But 
■when  this  same  person  came  afterwards  to  beg  his  pardon,  he 
only  vented  his  resentment  in  nearly  the  same  words.  He  was 
HO  far  from  being  influenced  by  suspicion  or  fear  to  seek  the 
destruction  of  any  one,  that,  when  his  friends  advised  him  (« 
beware  of  Melius  Pomposianus,  because  it  was  commonly  be- 
lieved, on  his  nativity  being  cast,  that  he  was  destined  by 
fkte  to  the  empire,  he  made  him  consul,  promising  for  him, 
that  he  would  not  foi^et  the  benefit  eoni'erred. 

XV,  It  will  scarcely  be  found,  that  so  much  as  one  innocent 
person  suifered  in  his  reign,  unless  in  his  absence,  and  without 
his  knowledge,  or,  at  least,  contrary  to  his  inclination,  and 
when  he  was  imposed  upon.  Although  Helvidius  Priscus' 
was  the  only  man  who  presumed  to  salute  him  on  his  return  from 
Syria  by  his  private  name  of  Vespasian,  and,  when  he  came  to  be 
pnetor,  omitted  anymark  of  honourto  him,  or  even  any  mention 
of  him  in  his  edicts,  yet  he  was  not  angry,  until  Helvidius  pro- 
ceeded to  inveigh  against  him  with  the  most  scurrilous  language. 

'  Demefrina,  who  was  horn  at  Corinth,  BeemB  (o  have  been  a  close 
imitator  of  Diogeiiea,  the  founder  of  the  sect.  Having  come  to  Rome  to 
stndy  under  Apoilonius,  he  was  banished  to  the  islands,  with  otb«r 
philosophera,  hy  Vespasian, 

'  There  beini;  tio  such  place  as  Morbnnia,  and  the  supposed  name 
Mng  derived  from  moritii,  disease,  some  critics  have  supposed  that 
Anticyra.  the  asylum  of  the  incurables,  (see  Caliqula,  o,  xxix.)  is  meant ; 
bul  tlie  probability  is,  that  the  expression  used  by  the  imperial  cbainherlaln 
was  only  a  courtly  version  of  a  phrase  not  very  commonly  adopted  in  the 
present  day. 

;'  Helvidins  Priscus,  a  person  of  some  celebrity  as  a  philosopher  and 
oiiblic  man,  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  Xiphilinus,  and  Anian. 
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Though  he  did  indeed  banish  him,  and  afterwards  ordered  hJTi)  to 
be  put  to  death,  yet  he  would  gladly  have  saved  him  notwith- 
Btanding,  and  accordingly  dispatched  me886ngerH  to  fetch  hack 
the  executioners;  and  he  would  have  saved  him,  had  he  nof 
been  deceived  by  a  false  account  brought,  that  he  had  already 
perished.  He  never  rejoiced  at  the  death  of  any  man ;  nay 
he  would  shed  tears,  and  s^h,  at  the  just  punishment  of  th« 
guilty. 

XVI.  The  only  thing  deservedly  blameable  in  his  eharaetei 
was  his  love  of  money.  For  not  satisfied  with  reviving  the 
imposts  which  had  been  repealed  in  the  time  of  Galha,  he 
imposed  new  and  onerous  taxes,  augmented  the  tribute  of  the 
provinces,  and  doubled  that  of  some  of  them.  He  likewise 
openly  engaged  in  a  traffic,  which  is  discreditable'  even  to 
B  private  individual,  buying  great  quantities  of  goods,  for  the 
purpose  of  retailing  them  again  to  advantage.  Say,  he 
made  no  scruple  of  selling  the  great  offices  of  the  state  to 
candidates,  and  pardons  to  persons  under  prosecution,  ■whether 
they  were  innocent  or  guilty.  It  is  believed,  that  he  advanced 
all  the  most  rapacious  amongst  the  procurators  to  higher  offices, 
with  the  view  of  squeezing  them  after  they  had  acquired  great 
wealth.  He  was  commonly  said,  "to  have  used  them  as 
sponges,"  because  it  was  his  practice,  as  we  may  say,  to  wet 
them  when  dry,  and  squeeze  them  when  wet.  It  is  said  that 
he  was  natur^y  extremely  covetous,  and  was  upbraided  with 
it  by  an  old  herdsman  of  his,  who,  upon  the  emperor's  re- 
fusing to  enfranchise  him  gratis,  which  on  his  advancement  he 
humbly  petitioned  for,  cried  out,  "  That  the  fox  chained  his 
hair,  hut  not  his  nature."  On  the  other  hand,  some  are  ot 
opinion,  that  he  was  urged  to  his  rapacious  proceedings  by  ne- 
cessity, and  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  treasury  and  exche- 
quer, of  which  he  took  public  notice  in  the  banning  of  his 
reign ;  declaring  that  "  no  less  than  four  hundred  thousand 
millions  of  sesterces  were  wanting  to  carry  on  the  government," 
This  is  the  more  likely  to  be  true,  because  ho  applied  to  the 
best  purposes  what  he  procured  by  bad  means. 

XVH.  His  liberality,  however,  to  all  ranks  of  people,  woa 

excessive.     He  made  up  to  several  senators  the  estate  required 

'  Cicero  tpeakg  in  strong  terms  ol  \he  sardiibuit  of  retail  trade> — Qff.i,2i. 
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by  law  to  qualify  them  for  that  dignity ;  relieving  Ukewiw 
Bueh  men  of  conBular  nuik  as  were  poor,  with  a  yearly 
allowance  of  &ve  hundred  thousand  sesterces ;'  aud  rebuilt, 
in  a  better  manner  than  before,  several  citi^  in  different 
parts  of  the  empire,  which  had  been  damaged  by  earthqiiakeB 
or  fires. 

XVIII.  He  was  a  great  eneourager  of  learning  and  the 
liberal  arta.  He  first  granted  t«  the  Latin  and  Greek  pro- 
fessors of  rhetoric  the  yearly  stipend  of  a  hunda'ed  thousand 
sesterces'  each  out  of  the  exchequer.  He  also  bought  the 
freedom  of  superior  poeta  and  artistB.'  and  gave  a  noble  gra- 
tuity to  the  restorer  of  the  Coan  ^  Venus,'  and  to  another 
artist  who  repaired  the  Colosaus."  Some  one  offering  to  con- 
vey some  immense  columns  into  the  Capitol  at  a  small  expcuee 
by  a  mechanical  contrivance,  he  rewarded  him  very  hand- 
somely for  his  invention,  hut  would  not  accept  his  service, 
saying,  "  Suffer  me  to  find  maintenance  for  the  poor  people,"' 

XIX.  In  the  games  celebrated  when  the  stage-scenery  of 
'  The  aesterce  being  worth  about  two-pence  bilF-pcnti;  of  Kngtiih  ma> 

nej',  the  salary  of  a  R-oman  senator  waa.  in  roand  nuniberg.  live  thouund 
pounds  a  year ;  and  tliat  of  a  professor,  as  stated  in  the  succeeding  chapter, 
one  thousand  pounds.  From  this  scale,  Biinilar  calcaiatiani  may  easily  be 
made  of  the  suma  occurring  in  Suetonius's  statements  from  time  lo  time. 
There  appears  to  be  some  misuke  in  the  sum  slated  in  c.  itL  Just  before, 
as  the  amount  seems  fabulous,  whether  it  represented  the  floating  debt, 
or  the  annual  revenue,  of  the  empire. 

'  See  ADQDSTD9,  c.iliii.  The  prosceaiuni  of  the  ancient  theatres  nai 
a  solid  erection  of  an  architectural  design,  not  shifted  and  varied  u  our 

^  Many  eminent  writers  among  the  llomans  were  originally  slaves,  such 
as  Terence  and  Pheedrua;  and,  still  more,  artists,  phjaieiana  and  artificers. 
Their  talents  procuring  their  manumission,  they  became  the  frcedmen  of 
their  former  masters.  Vespasian,  it  appears  froio  Suetonius,  purchased 
the  freedom  of  some  persons  of  ability  belonging  to  these  classes. 

*  Tbe  Coan  Venus  was  the  chtf-d'ceuvre  of  Apelles,  s  native  of  the 
Island  of  Cos,  in  the  Archipelago,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  If  it  was  the  original  painting  which  was  now  restored,  it 
must  have  been  well  preserved. 

'  Probably  the  colossal  statue  of  tlero  (see  his  life,  e.  xxxi.),  aftnc 
wards  placed  in  Vespasian's  amphitheatie,  which  derived  its  name  from  it. 

*  The  usual  argument  In  aU  times  againat  tbe  iatroduction  «[  ■»• 
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the  theatre  of  Marcellus'  was  repaired,  ho  restored  the  oH 
muaieal  entertainnients.  He  gave  Apnllinaris,  the  tragedian, 
four  hundred  thousand  sesterces,  andte  Terpiu:us  and  Diodorus, 
the  harpers,  two  hundred  thousand  ;  to  some  a  hundred  thou- 
sand ;  and  the  least  he  gave  to  any  of  the  peifermew  was 
forty  thousand,  besides  many  golden  crowns.  He  entertained 
company  constantly  at  hia  table,  and  often  in  great  state  and 
very  sumptuously,  in  order  to  promote  trade.  As  in  the  Satur- 
nalia he  made  presents  to  the  men  which  they  were  to  carry 
away  with  them,  so  did  he  to  the  women  upon  the  calends  of 
March;*  notwithstanding  which,  he  could  not  wipe  off  the 
disrepute  of  his  former  stinginess.  The  Alexandrians  called 
him  constantly  C^biosacles;  a  name  whicli  had  been  given  to 
one  of  their  kings  who  was  sordidly  avaritious.  Nay,  at  his 
funeral,  Eavo,  the  principal  mimic,  personating  him,  and  imi- 
tating, as  actors  do,  both  his  manner  of  speaking  and  hia 
gestures,  asked  aloud  of  the  procurators,  "  how  much  his 
ftmeral  and  the  procession  would  cost :"  And  being  answered 
"ten  millions  of  sesterces,"  he  cried  out,  "give  him  but  a 
hundred  thonaand  seatcrces,  and  they  might  throw  his  body 
into  the  Tiber,  if  they  would." 

XX.  He  was  broad-set,  strong-limbed,  and  his  features 
gave  the  idea  of  a  man  in  the  act  of  straining  himself.  In 
consequence,  one  of  the  city  wits,  upon  the  emperor's  desiring 
him  "  to  say  something  droll  respecting  himself,"  facetiously 
answered,  "  I  will,  when  you  have  done  relieving  your 
bowela."'  He  enjoyed  a  good  state  of  health,  though  he  used 
no  other  means  to  preserve  it,  than  repeated  Motion,  as  much 

'  See  Adgitstds,  c.  xxi\. 

1  At  the  men's  Satumslia.  a  feast  held  in  December  attended  with 
much  rerelling,  the  mastera  waited  upon  their  alavesi  and  at  the  women's 
Salurnalia,  held  on  the  first  of  March,  the  women  served  their  female  at- 
tendants, bj  whom  also  they  cent  presents  to  their  friends. 

.*  Natwithstaading  the  splendour,  and  even,  in  many  respects,  the  re- 
finement of  the  iniperiat  court,  the  language  as  well  as  the  habits  of  the 
highest  claiaea  in  Rome  aeem  to  have  been  but  too  commonly  of  the 
grosseBt  description,  and  every  scholar  knows  that  many  of  their  writen 
are  not  very  delicate  in  their  allusions.  Apropos  of  the  ludicrous  accounl 
givea  In  the  text.  Martial,  on  one  occasion,  uses  still  planer  langui^. 
Utere  Isctucis,  et  millibus  utere  malvis : 
Nam  fadem  durum  Phcebe,  cacantii  habes. — iii.  89. 
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U  he  could  bear,  on  liia  neck  and  other  parb  nf  his  body,  in 
the  tennis-court  attached  to  the  baths,  besides  fasting  one  day 
in  every  month. 

XXI.  His  method  of  life  was  commonly  this.  After  he 
became  emperor,  he  used  to  rise  very  early,  often  before  day-: 
break.  Having  read  over  his  letters,  and  the  briefs  of  oil  the 
departments  of  the  government  offices,  he  admitted  his  friends ; 
and  Triiile  they  were  paying  him  their  compliments,  he  would 
put  on  his  own  shoes,  and  dress  himself  with  h:a  own  hands. 
Then,  after  the  dispatch  of  such  business  as  was  brought 
before  him,  he  rode  out,  and  afterwards  retired  to  repose,  lying 
on  his  couch  with  one  of  his  mistresses,  of  whom  he  kept 
several  after  the  death  of  Csenis.'  Coming  out  of  his  private 
apartments,  he  passed  to  the  bath,  and  then  entered  the 
supper-room.  They  say  that  he  was  never  more  good-hu- 
moured and  indulgent  than  at  that  lime :  and  therefore  his 
attendants  always  seized  that  opportunity,  when  they  had  any' 
favour  to  ask. 

XXII-  At  supper,  and,  indeed,  at  other  times,  he  was  ex- 
tremely free  and  jocose.  For  he  had  humour,  but  of  a  low 
kind,  and  he  would  sometimes  use  indecent  language,  such  as 
is  addressed  t«  young  girls  about  to  be  married..  Yet  there, 
are  some  things  related  of  him  not  void  of  ingenious  pleasantry;  ■ 
amongst  which  are  the  following.  Being  once  reminded  by 
Meatrius  Florus,  that  plaustra  was  a  more  proper  expression 
than  ploatra,  he  the  next  day  saluted  him  by  the  name  of 
i'laurus.'  A  certain  lady  pretending  to  be  desperately  enam- 
oured of  him,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  admit  her  t*  his  bed ; 
and  after  be  had  gratified  her  desires,  he  gave  her'  four  him- 

'  See  c.  iii.  anil  rote. 

'  Probably  the  emperor  had  nof  entireW  worn  off,  or  might  even  affect 
the  raetic  diulect  of  his  Sabine  counlrymen  ;  for  among  Ihe  peasantrj' 
the  ou  yias  still  pronounced  o,  as  in  pbntrmn  for  pUaistrttm,  i  naggon  t 
and  in  i>rum  for  nuruni,  gold,  &c.  The  emperor's  retort  was  very 
happy,  Ftaurug  being  derived  from  a  Greek  word,  which  signifies  tcorth- 
le«,  while  the  consular  critic's  proper  name,  Florua,  was  connected  with 
uiach  more  agreeable  associations. 

'  Some  of  the  German  critics  think  that  the  pasaa(te  bears  the  sense  o( 
the  gratuity  having  been  given  by  the  My,  and  that  so  parsimonious  a 
prince  as  Vespasian  was  not  likely  Ui  have  paid  such  a  sum  as  is  berl 
Blaiecl  for  a  lady's  proffered  favours. 
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dred  thousand  aestercea.  "WTien  his  steward 
how  he  would  have  the  sum.  entered  in  his 
plied,  "For  Vespasian's  being  seduced." 

XXIII.  He  used  Greek  Terses  very  wittily  ;  speaking  of  a 
tall  man,  who  had  eaormoua  parts : 

Maxgi  CiCAf  x^aSdm  SoXiy^6exiov  lyx'f  ' 

Still  shaking,  as  be  strode,  bis  vast  long  apeir. 

And  of  CeryluB,  a  freedmau,  who  being  very  rich,  had  begun 

t«  pass  himself  off  as  free-born,  to  elude  the  exchequer  at  hia 

decease,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Laches,  he  said : 

"a  Adxfie,  A(i%>lf, 


He  chiefly  affected  wit  upon  his  own  shameful  means  of  raising 
money,  in  order  t«  wipe  off  the  odium  by  Bome  joke,  and  turn 
it  into  ridicule.  One  of  his  ministers,  who  was  much  in  his 
favour,  requesting  of  him  a  stewardship  for  some  person,  under 
pretence  of  his  being  his  brother,  he  deferred  granting  him  his 
petition,  and  in  the  meantime  sent  for  the  candidate,  and 
having  squeezed  out  of  him  as  much  money  as  he  had  agreed 
to  give  to  his  friend  at  court,  he  appointed  him  immediately 
to  the  office.  The  minister  soon  after  renewing  his  appli- 
cation, "Ton  must,"  said  he,  " find  another  brother ;  for  the 
one  you  adopted  is  in  truth  mine." 

Suspecting  once,  during  a  journey,  that  his  mule-driver 
had  alighted  to  shoe  his  mules,  only  in  order  to  have  an  op- 
portunity for  allowing  a  person  they  met,  who  was  eng^ed 
in  a  law-suit,  to  speak  to  him,  he  asked  him,  "how  much  he 
got  for  shoeing  his  mules  ?"  and  insisted  on  having  a  share  of 
the  profit.  "When  his  son  Titus  blamed  him  for  even  laying 
a  tax  upon  urine,  he  applied  to  his  nose  a  piece  of  the  money 
he  received  in  the  first  instalment,  and  asked  him,  "  if  it 
itunk?"  And  he  replying  no,  "And  yet,"  said  he,  "it  is 
derived  from  urine." 

Some  deputies  having  come  to  acquaint  him  that  a  large 
statue,  which  would  cost  avast  sum,  was  ordered  to  be  erected 
tor  him  at  the  public  expense,  he  told  them  to  pay  it  down  im- 
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mediafaly,  holding  out  the  hollow  of  hts  hand,  and  sajing, 
"there  was  a  base  ready  for  tbe  statue."  ITot  e^^ea  when  he 
was  under  the  immediate  apprehension  and  peril  of  death, 
could  he  forbear  jesting.  For  when,  among  other  pro- 
digies, the  mausoleum  of  the  Csssars  suddenly  flew  open,  and 
a  blazing  star  appeared  in  the  heavens;  one  of  the  prodi- 
gies, he  said,  concerned  Julia  Calvina,  who  was  of  the  family 
of  Augustus  ;'  and  the  otlier,  the  king  of  the  Parthians,  who 
wore  his  hair  long.  And  when  his  distemper  first  seized  him, 
"Isuppoae,"  said  he,  "1  shall  soon  be  a  god."^ 

XXIT.  In  his  ninth  consulship,  being  seized,  while  in 
Campania,  with  a  slight  indispositjon,  and  immediately  re- 
turning to  the  city,  he  soon  afterwards  went  thenee  to  CutiliK,' 
and  his  estates  in  the  country  about  Eeate,  where  he  used 
constantly  to  spend  the  summer.  Here,  though  his  disorder 
much  in:;reased,  and  he  injured  his  bowels  by  too  ftee  use  o' 
the  cold  waters,  he  nevertbelesa  attended  to  the  dispatch  o{ 
business,  and  even  gave  audience  to  ambassadors  in  bed.  At 
last,  being  taken  ill  of  a  diarrhoaa,  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
was  ready  to  faint,  he  cried  out,  "  An  emperor  ought  t*  die 
standing  upright."  In  endeavouring  to  rise,  he  died  in  the 
hands  of  tliose  who  ■were  helping  him  up  upon  the  eighth  of 
the  calends  of  July*  [24th  June]  be  ng  sixty  nine  years,  one 
month,  and  seven  days  old 

XXT.  All  are  agreed  that  he  had  such  conhdcnce  m  the 
calculations  on  his  own  nativitj  and  that  of  his  suns  that, 
after  several  conapiracies  aga  nst  1  im  he  told  the  senrte,  that 
either  his  sons  woull  suiceed  lim  or  nob  dj  It  is  said 
likewise,  that  he  once  saw  m  a  dream  a  balance  in  the  middle 
of  the  porch  of  tbe  Pdatine  house  exactly  poised     in  one 

»  The  Flavian  family  had  their  own  lomb  See  Ddhitian  c  v  Tha 
prodigy,  therefore,  did  not  eoncern  Vespasiaa  Aa  to  the  tomb  of  the 
Julian  familf,  see  Atieusrui  c  c 

'  Alluding  to  the  apotheos  »  oi  the  empetora 

'  CntiliK  was  a  amall  lalie  about  tl  ree  quarters  of  a  mile  from  Reate, 
now  called  Logo  di  Contigliana.  It  was  very  deep,  and  being  fed  from 
springs  In  the  neighbouring  hills,  tbe  water  was  exceedingly  clear  and 
cold,  so  that  it  was  frequented  by  invalids,  who  required  invigorating 
Vespasian's  paternal  estates  lay  to  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Reate.  8e«  ohap.  i. 
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Bcale  of  which  stood  Claudius  and  Nero,  in  the  other,  him- 
ielf  and  his  sons.  The  event  corresponded  to  thEj  symbol ;  for 
the  reigns  of  the  two  partiea  were  precisely  of  the  same  du- 
ration.' 


Neither  conaoiiguinity  nor  adoption,  aa  formerly,  hut  great 
influence  in  the  army  having  now  become  the  road  to  the  im- 
perial throne,  no  person  could  claim  a  better  title  to  that  eleva- 
tion than  Titus  Flavins  Vespasian.  He  had  not  only  served  with 
great  reputation  in  the  wars  both  in  Britain  and  Judsa,  but  seemed 
as  yet  untainted  with  any  vice  which  could  pervert  his  conduct  in 
the  civil  administration  of  the  empire.  Itappoars,  however,  that 
he  was  prompted  moire  by  the  persuasion  or  friends,  than  by  bis 
own  ambition,  to  prosecute  the  attainment  of  the  imperial  dignity. 
To  render  this  enterprise  more  successful,  recourse  was  had  to  a 
new  and  peculiar  artifi.ee,  which,  while  well  aceommodiited  to  the 
superstitious  credulity  of  the  Bomans,  impressed  tliem  with  an 
idea,  that  Vespasian's  destiny  to  the  throne  was  confirmed  by 
supernatural  indications.  But,  after  his  elevation,  we  hear  no 
more  of  his  miraciUous  achievements. 

The  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Britain,  which  had  been  sus- 
pended for  some  years,  was  resumed  by  Vespasian  ;  and  he  sent 
thither  Petilius  Cerealis,  who  by  his  bravery  extended  the  limits 
of  the  Eoman  province.  Under  Julius  Frontinus,  successor  to 
that  general,  the  invaders  continued  to  make  farther  progress  in 
tiie  redaction  of  the  island  ;  but  the  commander  who  finally  es- 
tablished the  dominion  of  the  Bomans  in  Britain,  was  Julius 
Agricola,  not  less  distinguished  for  his  military  achievements, 
than  for  his  prudent  regard  to  the  civil  administration  of  the 
country.  He  began  his  operations  with  the  conquest  of  Horth 
Wales,  whence  passing  over  into  the  island  of  Anglesey,  which 
had  revolted  since  the  time  of  Suetonius  Paulinus,  he  again  re- 
duced it  to  subjection.  Tlien  proceeding  northwards  with  his 
victorious  army,  he  defeated  the  Britons  in  every  engagement, 
took  possession  of  all  the  territories  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
island,  and  driving  before  him  all  who  refused  to  submit  to  the 
Koman  arms,  penetrated  even  into  the  forests  and  mountains  of 
Caledonia.  He  defeated  the  natives  under  Galgacus,  their  leader, 
in  a  decisive  battle;  and  fixing  a  line  of  ^rrisons  between  the 
friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth,  he  secured  the  lioman  province  from 
•the  incursions  of  the  people  who  occupied  the  parts  of  the  island 

'  Each  dynasty  tasted  tnenty-eight  years ;  Clauiiius  and  Nero  both 
TsigniDg  fourteen ;  and,  of  the  Fldvius  family,  Vespasian  reigned  ten,  Tittu 
thrte,  and  Domitian  fifteen. 
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bcjfoni  tliat  boundary.  Wherever  he  established  Uie  Konian 
pciu'er,  he  introduced  laws  and  civilization  antongEt  the  inhabi- 
tanla,  and  employed  every  means  of  conciliating  their  affection, 
as  well  aa  of  securing  their  obedience. 

The  war  in.  Judsea,  which  had  been  commenced  under  the  for- 
mer  reign,  was  continued  in  that  of  TeBpasian  -,  but  he  left  the 
Biege  of  Jemaaiem  to  be  conducted  by  his  son  Titus,  who  dis- 
played ^eat  valour  and  military  talents  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
enterprise.  After  &n  obstinate  defence  by  the  Jews,  that  city,  bo 
.  much  celebrated  in  the  sacred  writings,  was  finally  demolianed, 
and  the  glorious  temple  itself,  the  admiration  of  the  world,  re- 
duced to  ashes ;  contrary,  however,  to  the  will  of  Titus,  who  ex- 
erted his  utraost  efforts  to  extinguish  the  flames. 

The  manners  of  the  Bomaus  had  now  attained  to  an  enormous 
piteh  of  depravity,  through  the  unbounded  licentiouBneas  of  the 
times  ;  and,  to  the  honour  of  Vespasian,  he  discovered  great  zeal 
in  his  endeavours  to  effect  a  national  reformation.  Vigilant,  ac- 
tive, and  persevering,  he  was  indefatigable  in  the  management  of 
public  affairs,  and  rose  in  the  winter  before  day-break,  to  give 
audience  to  his  officers  of  state.  Bat  if  we  gire  credit  to  the 
whimsical  imposition  of  a  tas  upon  urine,  we  cannot  entertain 
any  high  opinion,  either  of  his  hilents  as  a  financier,  or  of  the 
resources  of  the  Itoman  empire.  By  his  encouragement  of  science, 
he  displayed  a  liberality,  of  which  there  occurs  no  example  under 
all  the  preceding  emperors,  since  the  time  of  Augustus.  Pliny 
the  elder  was  now  in  the  height  of  reputation,  as  well  as  in  great 
favour  with  Vespasian ;  and  it  was  probably  owing  not  a  little  to 
the  advice  of  that  minister,  that  the  emperor  showed  himself  so  ,' 
much  the  patron  of  literary  men.  A  writer  mentioned  frequently 
bv  Fliny,  and  who  lived  in  this  reign,  was  Licinius  Mucianus,  a 
iiomaii  knight ;  he  treated  of  the  hiatory  and  geography  of  &o 
eastern  countries.     Juvenal,  who  had  begun  his  Satires  several 


in  the  present  reign,  is  a  poet  of  a  different  dasi 

C.  ViLEBiira  Flaccits  wrote  a  poem  in  eight  boolts,  on  the 
Expedition  oPtho  Argonauts ;  a  subject  which,  next  to  the 
wars  of  Tliebes  and  Troy,  was  in  ancient  times  the  most  cele- 
brated. Of  the  hfe  of  this  author,  biographers  have  transmitted 
no  particulars;  but  we  may  place  his  birth  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, before  all  the  writers  who  flourished  in  the  Augustan  ago 
were  extinct.  He  enjoyed  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  which  hiui 
illumined  that  glorious  period,  and  he  discovers  the  efforts  of  aa 
ambition  to  recall  its  meridian  splendour.    As  the  poem  was  left 
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incomplete  by  the  death  of  the  author,  we  can  only  judge  impe> 
feotly  of  the  conduct  and  general  consiatency  of  the  fahle  :  out 
the  most  difficult  part  having  been  executed,  without  any  room 
for  the  cenaure  of  candid  criticiBm,  we  may  presume  that  the 
Bequel  would  have  beeu  tiniabed  with  an  eq^ual  claim  to  indul- 
gence, if  not  to  applause.  The  traditional  anecdotes  relative  to 
the  Argonautic  espedition  are  introduced  with  propriety,  and 
embellished  with  the  ^aces  of  poetical  fiction.  In  describing 
BceneB  of  tenderness,  this  author  is  happily  pathetic,  and  in  the 
heat  of  combat,  proportionably  animated.  His  similes  present 
the  ima^ation  with  beautiful  imagery,  and  not  only  illustrate, 
but  gire  additional  force  to  the  subject.  We  find  iu  Flaecus  a 
few  espressions  not  countenanced  by  the  authority  of  the  most 
celebrated  Latin  writers.  His  language,  however,  in.  general,  is 
pure  ;  but  his  words  are  perhaps  not  always  the  beet  that 
might  have  been  chosen.  The  versification  is  elevated,  though 
not  uniformly  harmonious ;  and  there  porrades  the  whole  poem  an 
epic  dignity,  which  renders  it  superior  to  the  production  ascribed 
to  Orpheus,  or  to  that  of  ApolkmiuB,  aa  the  saice  subject. 
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I.  Titus,  who  Iiiid  the  same  cognomen  witVi  his  father,  waft 
the  darling  and  delight  of  nmnkind  ;  so  much  did  the  natural 
genius,  address,  or  good  fortune  he  jiossessed  tend  to  conciliate 
the  favour  of  all.  This  was,  indeed,  extremely  difficult,  after- 
he  bceanie  emperor,  as  before  that  time,  and  even  during  the 
reign  of  hia  father,  he  lay  under  public  odium  and  censure. 
He  was  bom  upon  the  third  of  the  calends  of  January,  [30th 
Dec]  in  the  year  remarkable  for  the  death  of  Cains,'  near  the 
SeptizoniuiB,'  in  a  mean  house,  and  a  very  small  and  dark  room, 
which  still  exists,  and  ie  shown  t«  the  curious. 

II.  Hn  was  educated  in  the  palace  with  Britennicus,  and  in- 
structed in  the  same  branches  of  learning,  and  under  the  same 
masters.  During  this  time,  they  say,  that  a  physiognomist  being 
introduced  by  Narcissus,  the  frecdmau  of  Claudius,  to  examine 
the  features  of  Britannicus,'  positively  affirmed  that  he  would 
never  become  emperor,  but  that  Titus,  who  stood  by,  would. 
Xhey  were  so  familiar,  that  Titus  being  nest  him  at  table,  is 
thought  to  have  tasted  of  the  fatal  potion  which  put  an  end  to 
Bri1«nnicus's  life,  and  to  have  contracted  from  it  a  distemper 
which  hung  about  hira  a  long  time.  In  remembrance  of  all 
these  circumstances,  he  afterwards  erected  a  golden  statue  of 
him  in  the  Palatium,  and  dedicated  to  him  an  eijuestrian  statue 
of  ivory ;  attending  it  in  the  Circensian  procession,  in  which  it 
ia  still  carried  to  this  day, 

'  Ciliguls.  Titua  was  burn  a.u.c.  794  f  »ijout  a.d.  49.'  • 
'  The  SeptiKOnium  was  a  circular  building  of  seven  stories.  The  re- 
mains of  thai  of  Septimus  Severus,  which  Blood  on  Ihe  aide  of  the  Palatine 
Hit],  remained  till  the  lime  of  Pope  Siitua  V..  vho  removed  it,  and  em- 
pluyad  Ihirty-eightof  its  columns  in  ornaipenting  the  church  ot  St.  Petsi. 
It  does  aol  appear  nhether  the  Septizonium  here  mentioned  as  existing  iii 
the  tiiiie  of  TiluG,  stood  on  the  same  spot. 
*  Britannicus,  the  son  of  Claudius  and  M^essalina. 
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III.  While  yet  a  boy,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  noble  en- 
dowments both  of  body  and  mind;  and  as  he  advanced- in 
years,  they  became  still  more  eonspicuooH.  He  had  a  fine  pet- 
son,  combining  an  equal  mixture  of  majesty  and  grace ;  was 
very  strong,  though  not  tall,  and  somewhat  corpulent.  Gifted 
with  an  excellent  memory,  and  a  capacity  for  all  the  arts  of 
peace  and  war ;  he  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  use  of  arms 
and  riding;  very  ready  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  both 
in  verse  and  proae  ;  and  such  waa  the  facility  he  possessed  in 
both,  that  ho  would  harangue  and  versify  extempore.  Nor 
was  he  unacquainted  with  music,  but  could  both  sing  and  play 
upon  the  harp  sweetly  and  scientifically.  I  have  likewise  beeE 
informed  by  many  persons,  that  he  waa  remarkably  quick  in 
■writing  short-hand,  would  in  merriment  and  jest  engage  with 
his  secretaries  in  die  imitation  of  any  hand-writing  he  saw, 
and  often  say,  "  that  he  was  admirably  qualified  for  forgery." 

IV.  He  tilled  with  distinotion  the  rank  of  a  military  tribune 
both  in  Germany  and  Britain,  in  which  he  conducted  himself 
with  the  utmost  activity,  and  no  less  modesty  and  reputation ; 
aa  appears  evident  from  the  great  number  of  statues,  with  ho- 
nourable inscriptions,  erected  to  him  in  various  parts  of  both 
those  provinces.  After  serving  in  the  wars,  he  frequented  the 
courts  of  law,  but  with  less  aaaiduity  than  applause.  About 
the  same  time,  he  married  Arricidia,  the  daughter  of  Tertulius, 
who  was  only  a  knight,  but  had  formerly  been  prefect  of  the 
pretorian  guards.  After  her  decease,  he  married  MarciaFumilla, 
of  a  very  noble  family,  but  aft^war da  divorced  her,  taking  from 
her  the  daughter  he  had  by  her.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his 
qittestorahip,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  commander  of  a 
legion, '  and  took  the  two  strong  cities  of  Tarichtea  and  Gamala, 
in  Judtea ;  and  having  his  horse  killed  under  him  in  a  battle, 
he  mounted  another,  whose  rider  he  had  encountered  und  slain. 

V.  Soon  afterwards,  when  Galba  came  to  be  emperor,  he 
was  sent  to  congratulate  him,  and  turned  the  eyes  of  all  people 
upon  himself,  wherever  he  came ;  'it  being  the  general  opinion 
amongst  them,  that  the  emperor  had  sent  for  him  with  a  de- 
sign to  adopt  him  for  his  son.  But  finding  all  things  again 
in  confusion,  he  turned  back  upon  the  road ;  and  going  to  ooik- 

<  A.VX.  B20. 
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BUlt  the  oracle  of  Venus  at  Paplios  about  his  voyage,  he 
teceiTed  assurances  of  obtaining  the  empire  for  himself.  Thes« 
hopes  were  speedily  strengihened,  and  being  left  to  finish  the 
reduction  of  J'udeea,  in  the  final  assault  of  Jerusalem,  he  slew 
seven  of  its  defenders,  with  the  like  number  of  arrows,  and 
took  it  upon  his  daughter's  birth-day.'  So  great  was  the  joy 
and  attachment  of  the  soldiers,  that,  in  their  congratulations, 
they  unanimously  sainted  him  by  the  title  of  Emperor ;'  and, 
upon  his  quitting  the  province  soon  afterwards,  would  needs 
have  detained  him,  earnestly  begging  bim,  and  that  not  with- 
out threats,  "  either  to  stay,  or  take  them  all  with  him." 
This  occurrence  gave  rise  to  the  suspicion  of  his  being  engaged 
in  a  design  to  rebel  against  bis  father,  and  claim  for  himself 
the  government  of  the  East ;  and  the  suspicion  increased, 
when,  on  his  way  to  Alexandria,  he  wore  a  diadem  at  the  eon- 
seeratioE  of  the  ox  Apis  at  Memphis ;  and,  though  he  did  it 
only  in  compliance  with  an  ancient  religious  usage  of  the  coun- 
try, ^t  there  was  some  who  put  a  bad  construction  upon  it. 
ItEaking,  therefore,  what  haste  he  could  into  Italy,  he  arrived 
first  at  Bhegium,  and  sailing  thence  in  a  mercbant  ship  to 
Puteoli,  went  to  Home  with  all  possible  expedition.  Present- 
ing himself  unexpectedly  to  bis  father,  he  said,  by  way  of 
contradicting  the  strange  reports  raised  conceniing  him,  "  I 
am  come,  &ther,  I  am  coma." 

VJ.  From  that  time  he  constantly  acted  as  colleague  with 
his  father,  and,  indeed,  as  regent  of  the  empire.  He  triumphed' 

'  Jerusalem  was  taken,  sacked,  and  burnt,  by  Titus,  atler  a  two  yeart' 
liege,  on  the  Sth  September,  a.u.c.  821,  a.d.  69;  it  being  the  SabUatb.. 
It  was  id  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  when  the  emperor 
was  sixty  years  old,  and  Titus  himself,  as  he  informs  us,  thirty.  For  par- 
ticulaii  of  the  siege,  see  JoEephus.  Be  Bell.  Jud.  vL  and  vii. ;  Hegeiippus, 
Eicid.  Hkroiol.  v. ;  Dio,  Ixvi. ;  Tacitus,  Hint.  v. ;  Orosius,  vii.  9. 

•  For  the  sense  in  which  Titus  was  sduted  with  the  title  of  Eiaperorhy 
the  troops,  see  JuLtcs  Cxsar,  c.  Ixkvi. 

'  The  joint  triumph  of  Vespasian  and  Titus,  which  was  celebrated: 
A.U.C.  824,  is  fully  described  by  Joiephus,  De  BeU.  Jud.  vii.  24.  It  is. 
commemorated  by  the  triumphal  monument  called  the  Arch  of  Titus, 
erected  by  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  after  his  death,  and  still  stand- 
ing at  the  foot  nf  the  Palatine  Hill,  on  the  road  leading  from  the  Colon- 
■euiD  to  the  ForuiE,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  the  most 
interesting  models  of  Roman  art.  It  consists  of  four  stories  of  the  three; 
Mden  of  UGhilectur!,  the  Connti  ian  beiDg  reptateJ  m  the  two  highesti 
■a  11% 
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*itt(  hiB  father,  bore  joiatly  with  him  the  office  of  censor;' 
and  was,  hesides,  his  colleague  not  only  in  the  tribunitiao 
authority,'  but  in  seven  consulships,'  Taking  upon  himself 
the  care  and  inspection  of  all  offices,  he  dictated  letters,  wrote 
proclamations  in  his  father's  name,  and  pronounced  his  speeches 
iti  the  senate  in  piaoe  of  the  q^uffistor.  He  likewise  assumed 
the  command  of  the  pretorian  guards,  although  ao  one  but  a 
Itoman  knight  had  ever  before  been  their  prefect.  In  this  he 
(Smduoted  himself  with  great  haughtiness  and  ■violeneo,  taking 
off  without  scruple  or  delay  all  those  he  had  most  reason  to 
suspect,  after  he  had  secretly  sent  his  omissaries  into  the 
theatres  and  camp,  to  demand,  as  if  by  general  consent,  that 
the  suspected  persons  should  be  delivcrod  up  to  punish- 
ment. Among  these,  he  invited  to  supper  A.  Ctecina,  a  man 
of  consular  rank,  whom  he  ordered  to  be  stabbed  at  his  de- 
parture, immediately  after  he  had  gone  out  of  the  room.  To 
this  act,  indeed,  he  was  provoked  by  an  imminent  danger  ;  for  ■ 
he  had  discovered  a  writing  under  the  hand  of  Ciecina,  con- 
taining an  account  of  a  plot  hatched  among  the  soldiers.  By 
these  acts,  though  he  provided  for  his  future  security,  yet  lor 
liie  present  he  so  much  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  people,  that 
scarcely  ever  any  one  came  to  the  empire  with  a  more  odious 
character,  or  more  universally  disliked. 

VII.  Besides  hia  crueltj',  he  lay  under  the  suspicion  of  giv- 
Sorae  of  the  bas-reliefs,  still  in  good  preservation,  represent  the  table  of 
'.Le  Ehew-bread,  the  seven- braneiied  golden  candlestick,  the  vei^ael  of  in- 
tense, and  the  silver  trumpets,  which  were  taken  liy  Titus  from  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and,  with  the  book  of  the  law.  the  veil  of  the  temple, 
sod  other  spoils,  ivere  carried  in  the  triumph.  The  fate  of  these  sacred 
relic)  is  rather  interesting,  Joaephus  says,  that  the  veil  and  books  of  ilie 
law  were  depoeited  in  the  Falatium,  and  the  rest  of  the  spoils  in  the 
Temple  of  Peace.  When  that  tvaa  burnt,  in  the  reign  of  Comniodus, 
these  Ireasnres  were  saved,  and  they  were  afterwards  carried  otf  by  Gea- 
leric  Ui  Africa,  Belisarius  recovered  them,  and  brought  them  to  Con- 
stantinople, a.D,  52CI.  Procopiua  informs  us,  that  a  Jew,  who  saw  them, 
told  an  acquaintance  of  the  emperor  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
Miry  them  to  the  palace  at  Constantinople,  as  they  eould  not  remain  any- 
where else  but  where  Solomon  had  placed  thorn.  This,  he  said,  was  the 
reason  why  Oenseric  had  taken  the  Palace  at  Rome,  and  the  Roman  army 
had  in  turn  taken  that  of  the  Vandal  kings.  Upon  this,  the  emperor  was 
■o  alarmed,  that  he  seal  the  whole  of  them  to  the  Christian  churches  at 
jenaalem, 

.  A.U.C.  825.        '  A.U.C.  82'!,         =  a.u.c,  823,  825,  827— BSO,  UStL 
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ing  -way  to  habits  if  luxury,  aa  he  often  prolonged  his  ;eveifi 
till  midnight  with  the  most  riotous  of  his  acquaintance.  Nor 
.was  he  unsuspected  of  lewonese,  on  account  of  the  swarms  of 
catamites  and  eunuchs  about  him,  and  his  well-known  attaeb- 
ment  to  queen  Berenice,'  who  received  from  him,  as  it  is  re- 
.ported,  a  promise  of  marriage.  He  was  supposed,  besides,  to 
be  of  a  rapacious  disposition  ;  for  it  is  certain,  that,  in  causea 
which  eame  before  h^  father,  he  used  to  offer  his  interest  for 
sale,  and  take  bribes.  In  short,  people  publicly  espressed  aa 
unfavourable  opinion  of  him,  and  said  ho  would  prove  another 
Kero.  This  prejudice,  however,  turned  out  in  the  end  to  his 
advantage,  and  enhaneod  his  praises  to  the  highest  pitch  when 
he  was  found  to  possess  no  vicious  propensities,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, tho  noblest  virtues.  His  entertainments  were  agreeable 
rather  than  extravagant ;  and  he  surrounded  himself  with  sucli 
oxcellcat  friends,  that  the  succeeding  princes  adopted  them  aa 
most  serviceable  to  themselves  and  the  state.  Ho  immedi- 
ately sent  away  Berenice  from  the  city,  much  against  both 
their  inclinations.  Some  of  his  old  eunuchs,  though  such  ac- 
complished dancers,  that  they  bore  an  uncontrollable  sway  upon 
the  stage,  he  was  so  far  from  treating  with  any  extraordinary 
kindness,  that  he  would  not  so  much  as  witness  their  perform- 
ances in  the  crowded  theatre.     He  violated  no  private  right ; 

'  Berenice!,  whose  name  is  written  by  our  author  and  others  Beronice, 
vas  danghter  of  Agrlppa  the  Great,  wlio  was  b;  Ariatobulus,  grandson  of 
Herod  the  Great.  Hating  been  contracted  to  Mark,  son  of  Alexander 
LysimachuB,  he  died  before  their  onion,  and  Agrippa  married  her  to 
Herod,  Mark's  brother,  for  whom  he  had  obtained  from  Che  emperor 
Claudius  the  kingdom  of  Chalcii.  Herod  also  d^ing,  Berenice,  then  a 
widow,  lived  with  her  brother,  Agrippa,  and  was  suspected  of  an  incestu- 
ous intercourse  nilh  bim.  It  was  at  tbis  time  that,  on  their  way  to  the 
imperial  court  at  Rome,  they  paid  a  visit  to  FestQS,  at  CajsareR,  and  were 
preaent  when  St.  Paul  answered  his  nccuaers  so  eloquently  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  governor.  Her  fascinations  were  so  great,  that,  to  shield 
herself  from  the  clis]^  of  incest,  she  prevailed  on  Polemon,  king  of 
Cilicia,  to  subaiit  to  he  drcumcised,  become  a  Jew,  and  marry  her.  That 
union  also  proving  unfortunate,  she  appears  to  have  returned  Ut  Jeru- 
salem, and  having  attracted  Vespasian  by  magnilicent  gifts,  and  the 
young  Titus  by  her  eitraordinary  beauty,  she  followed  tbrnn  to  Home, 
*fter  the  termination  of  the  Jewish  war,  and  had  apartments  in  the  palace, 
where  she  lived  with  Titus,  "  to  all  appearance,  as  his  wife,"  as  Xipliilinug 
inform)  us  ;  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  be  would  have  niarried  her, 
but  for  the  strong  prejudices  of  the  Romans  against  foreign  alliancea. 
Suetonius  tells  ns  with  what  pain  tbey  sepaialed. 
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and  if  erer  man  refrained  front  injustice,  he  did ;  Bay,  he 
would  not  accept  of  the  allowable  and  cuatomary  offerings. 
Yet,  in  nmnificence,  he  was  inferior  to  none  of  the  princes  be- 
fore him.  Having  dedicated  his  amphitheatre,'  and  built 
some  warm  baths'  close  by  it  with  great  expedition,  he  enter- 
tained the  people  with  most  magnificent  spectacles.  He  like- 
wise exhibited  a  naval  fight  in  the  old  Naumaehia,  besides  a 
combat  of  gladiators ;  and  in  one  day  brought  into  the  theatre 
five  thousand  wild  beasts  of  all  kinds.' 

'  The  Coiosaeuin  -.  it  had  been  four  years  in  bnilding.  See  Vr-SPAS.  o.  ix. 

'  The  Baths  of  Tituj  Gtood  on  the  Eatiuiline  Hill,  on  part  of  the  gTOund 
nhich  had  been  the  gardens  of  Mecwnas.  Considerable  reniains  of  them 
ire  alill  found  among  the  vineyards ;  vaulteil  chambers  of  vast  dimensions, 
Bome  o(  which  were  decorated  with  arabesque  paintings,  still  in  good  pre- 
Krvstion.  Titus  appears  to  have  erected  a  paWe  for  himself  adjoining ; 
for  the  Laocoon,  which  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  pa  standing  in  this  palace, 
was  found  in  the  neighbouring  ruins. 

5  If  the  statements  were  not  well  attested,  we  might  be  incredulous  as  lo 
the  number  of  wild  beasts  collected  for  the  speclaeles  to  which  the  people 
of  Rome  were  bo  passionately  devoted.  The  earliest  account  we  have  of 
inch  an  exhibition,  waa  a.o.c.  502,  when  one  hundred  and  forly-two  ele- 
phants, taken  in  Sicily,  were  produced.  Pliny,  who  gives  this  informa- 
tion, slates  that  lions  first  appeared  in  any  nnmber,  a.u.c.  652  ;  but  these 
were  probably  not  turned  loose.  In  661,  Sylla,  when  he  was  prttor, 
brought  forward  one  hundred.  In  696.  besides  lions,  elepbaiiis,  and  bears, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  panthers  were  shown  for  the  first  lime.  At  the 
dedication  of  Pompey's  Theatre,  there  was  the  greatest  eihibilion  of  beasts 
ever  then  known ;  including  seventeen  elephants,  sii  hundred  lions,  which 
were  killed  in  the  course  (^  five  days,  four  hundred  and  ten  panthers,  &e. 
A  rhinoceros  also  appeared  for  the  first  time.  Thiswas  a.v.c.  701.  Theart 
of  taming  these  beasts  was  carried  to  such  petfecUon,  that  Mark  Antony 
.actually  yoked  them  to  Ms  carriage.  Julius  Cicsar,  in  his  third  dictuor- 
shlp,  A.u.c.  708,  showed  a  vast  number  of  wild  beasts,  among  which  were 
four  hnndred  lions  and  a  cameleopard.  A  tiger  was  exhibited  for  the 
first  time  at  the  dedication  of  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus.  a.v.c.  743.  It 
was  kept  in  a  cage.  Claudius  afterwards  exhibited  four  together.  The 
exhibition  of  Titus,  lit  the  dedication  of  the  Colosseum,  here  mentioned  by 
Suetonius,  seems  to  have  been  the  largest  ever  made  ;  Xiphilinus  even 
adds  to  the  number,  and  says,  that  including  wild-boars,  cranes,  and  other 
animals,  no  less  than  nine  thousand  were  killed.  In  the  reigns  of  suc- 
ceeding emperors,  a  new  feature  was  given  to  these  spectacles,  the  Circus 
bring  converted  into  a  temporary  forest,  by  planting  large  trees,  in  which 
wild  animals  were  turned  loose,  and  the  people  were  allowed  to  enter  tbl 
wood  and  take  what  they  pleased.  In  this  instance,  the  game  consisted 
principally  of  beasts  of  chase  ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  one  thousand  stagi, 
U  many  of  Ihe  Hex,  wild  sheep  ^moufHons  from  Sardinia  f),  and  othet 
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Till,  He  was  bynature  extremely  benevolent; 
all  the  emperors  after  Tiberius,  according  to  the  example  he 
had  Bet  them,  wowld  not  admit  the  grants  made  by  former 
princes  to  be  valid,  nnlesa  they  received  thsir  own  sanction, 
he  confirmed  them  all  by  one  general  edict,  without  waiting 
for  any  applications  respeeting  them.  Of  all  who  peti- 
tioned for  any  favour,  he  sent  none  away  without  hopes.  And 
when  his  ministera\epresent«d  to  him  that  he  promised  more 
than  he  could  perform,  he  replied,  "No  one  onght  to  go  away 
downcast  from  an  audience  with  his  prince."  Once  at  sup- 
|)or,  reflecting  that  ho  had  done  nothing  for  any  that  day,  he 
woke  out  into  that  memorable  and  justly- admired  saying, 
"My  friends,  I  have  lost  a  day.'"  More  particularly,  he 
treated  the  people  on  all  occasions  with  bo  much  courtesy, 
that,  on  his  presenting  them  with  a  show  of  gladiators,  he 
declared,  "  He  should  manage  it,  not  according  to  his  own 
fancy,  but  that  of  the  spectators,"  and  did  accordingly.  He 
denied  them  nothing,  and  very  frankly  encouraged  them  to 
ask  what  they  pleased.  Espousing  the  cause  of  the  Thracian 
party  among  the  gladiators,  he  frequently  joined  in  the  popu- 
lar deiuonstrations  in  their  favour,  but  without  compromising 
his  dignity  or  doing  injustice.  To  omit  no  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring popularity,  he  sometimes  made  nse  himself  of  the 
baths  he  had  erecl«d,  without  excluding  the  common  people. 
There  happened  in  his  reign  some  dreadful  accidents ;  an  erup- 
tion of  mount  Vesuvius,*  in  Campania,  and  a  iire  iu  Rome, 
which  continued  during  three  days  and  three  nights;'  besides 
k  plague,  such  as  was  scarcely  ever  known  before.  Amidst 
these  many  great  dieatters,  he  not  only  manifested  the  concern 
Srazing  saimdg,  iMiaiitei  one  tlinnMnd  wild  boars,  and  u  man;  ostricliei, 
were  turned  loose  by  the  emperor  Goidian. 

'  "  Diem  perdidi."  This  memorable  speech  is  recorded  by  several  other 
historians,  and  praised  b;  Eusebius  in  his  Clironicles. 

'  A.u.c,  832,  A.D.  79.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  the  well-knowc 
Epistles  of  Pliny  the  younger,  vi.  16  and  SO,  giving  an  account  of  the  first 
eruplien  of  Vesuvius,  in  which  Pliny,  the  historian,  perished.  And  sea 
hereafter,  f.47S. 

^  The  great  "Are  at  Rome  happened  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of 
Titus.  It  consumed  a  large  portion  of  the  city,  and  among  the  public 
buildings  deslroyed  were  the  temples  of  Serapis  and  Isis,  that  of  Neptune, 
the  batbs  of  Agrippa,  the  Septa,  the  theatres  of  Balbus  and  Pumpey,  the 
'juildings  and  library  of  Augustus  on  the  Palatinn,  and  the  temple  ol 
Jupitei  in  the  Capitol 
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which  might  be  expected  from  a  prince,  but  even  the  airectioo 
of  a  father,  for  his  people  ;  one  while  comforting  them  by  his 
pjXNjlamations,  and  another  while  relieving  them  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power.  He  chose  by  lot,  from  amongst  the  men  of  con- 
sular rant,  commisaioners  for  repairing  the  losses  in  Campania. 
The  estates  of  those  who  had  perished  by  the  eruption  of 
Vesuvins,  and  -who  had  left  no  heirs,  he  applied  to  the  repair 
of  the  ruined  cities.  With  regard  to  the  public  buildings  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  the  City,  he  declared  that  nobody  should  he 
a  loser  but  himself.  Accordingly,  he  applied  ail  the  ornaments 
of  his  palaces  to  the  decoration  of^the  temples,  and  purposes 
of  public  utility,  and  appointed  seyernl  men  of  the  equestrian 
order  t«  superintend  the  work.  For  the  relief  of  the  people 
during  the  plague,  he  employed,  in  the  way  of  sacrifice  and 
medicine,  all  means  both  human  and  di™e.  Amongst  the 
calamiticB  of  the  times,  were  informers  and  their  agents  ;  a 
tribe  of  miscreants  who  had  grown  up  under  the  licence  of 
former  reigns.  These  he  frequently  ordered  to  bo  scourged 
or  beaten  with  sticks  in  the  forum,  and  then,  after  he  had 
obliged  them  to  pass  through  the  amphitheatre  as  a  public 
spectacle,  commanded  them  to  bo  sold  tor  slaves,  or  else  ba- 
nished tJiem  to  some  rocky  islands.  And  to  discourage  such 
praotioea  for  the  future,  amongst  other  things,  he  prohibited 
actions  ffl  be  successively  brought  under  different  laws  for  the 
game  cause,  or  the  state  of  affairs  of  deceased  persons  to  bo  in- 
quired into  atter  a  certain  number  of  years. 

IX.  Having  declared  that  he  accepted  the  office  of  Pontifex 
Masimus  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  his  hands  undefiled, 
he  faithfully  adhered  to  his  promise.  Por  after  that  time  he 
was  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  concerned  in  the  death  of 
any  person,  though  he  sometimes  was  justly  irritated.  Ho 
swore  "  that  he  would  perish  himself,  rather  than  prove  the 
destruction  of  any  man."  Two  men  of  jwtrician  rank  being 
convicted  of  aspiring  to  the  empire,  he  only  advised  them  to 
desist,  saying,  "'that  the  sovereign  power  was  disposed  of  by 
fete,"  and  promised  them,  that  if  there  was  any  thing  else 
they  desired  of  him,  he  would  grant  it.  He  also  immediately 
sent  messengera  to  the  mother  of  one  of  them,  who  was  at  a 
great  distance,  and  in  deep  anxiety  about  her  son,  to  assure 
her  of  his  safety.     Jfay,  he  not  only  invited  them  to  sup  with 
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him,  but  next  day,  at  a  show  of  gladiatars,  purpoaely  plnceil 
tliem  close  by  him  ;  and  handed  to  them  the  arms  of  the  com- 
hatante  for  liis  inspection.  It  is  said  likewise,  that  having 
had  their  nativities  cast,  ho  assured  them,  "  that  a  great  cala- 
mity waB  impending  on  both  of  them,  but  from  another  hand, 
and  not  from  his."  Though  his  brother  was  continiially  plot- 
ting against  him,  almost  openly  stirring  up  the  armies  to  re- 
hellion,  and  contriving  to  get  away,  yet  he  could  not  endure  to 
put  him  to  death,  or  to  banish  him  from  liis  presence;  nor  did 
he  treat  him  with  less  respect  than  before.  But  from  his  first 
accession  t»  the  empire,  he  constantly  declared  him  his  partner 
in  it,  and  that  he  should  be  his  successor;  begging  of  liim  some- 
times in  private,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  to  return  the  affee- 
tion  he  had  for  him." 

X.  Amidst  all  those  favourable  circumstances,  he  was  cut 
off  by  an  untimely  death,  more  to  the  loss  of  mankind  than 
himself.  At  the  close  of  the  pizblic  spectacles,  he  wept  bit- 
terly in  the  presence  of  the  people,  and  then  retired  into  the 
Sabino  country,'  rather  melancholy,  because  a  victim  had  made 
its  escape  whiJe  he  was  sacrificing,  and  loud  thimder  had  been 
heard  while  the  atmosphere  was  serene.  At  the  first  resting- 
place  on  the  road,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  and  being  car- 
ried forward  in  a  litter,  they  say  that  he  drew  back  the  cur- 
tains, and  looked  up  to  heaven,  complaining  heavily,  "  that 
his  life  was  taken  from  him,  though  he  had  done  nothing  to 
deserve  it;  for  there  was  no  action  of  his  that  he  had  occasion 
to  repent  of,  but  one."  "What  that  was,  he  neither  disclosed 
himself,  nor  is  it  easy  for  us  to  conjecture.  Some  imagine 
that  he  alluded  to  the  connection  which  he  had  formerly  had 
with  his  brother's  wife.  But  Domitia  solemnly  denied  it  on 
oath ;  which  she  would  never  have  done,  had  liiere  been  any 
truth  in  the  report ;  nay,  she  would  certainly  have  gloiied 
in  it,  as  she  was  forward  enough  to  boast  of  all  her  scandalous 
intrigues. 

XI.  He  died  in  the  same  villa  where  his  father  had  died 
'  See  Vespasian,  cc.  i.   and  xxiv.     The  lave  of  this  emperor  Knd  hi< 

ton  Titus  for  the  rural  retirement  of  their  paternal  n^res  in  the  8*bina 
ountrj,  farms  a  strikin;  conlrBSl  to  ihe  vicious  attachment  of  auett 
tyrants  as  Tiberius  and  Caligula  for  the  luxurious  scenes  of  BiiiK,  or  th« 
libidinous  orgies  of  Capri. 
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before  him,  upon  the  Ides  of  September  [the  13tli  of  Sep* 

tember] ;  two  years,  two  months,  and  twenty  days  after  he 
htid  succeeded  his  father;  and  in  the  one-and-fortieth  year  of 
hia  age.'  As  eoon  as  the  news  of  bis  death  was  published, 
all  people  mourned  for  him,  as  for  the  loss  of  «me  near  re- 
lative. The  senate  assembled  in  haste,  before  they  could  be 
pummoned  by  proclamatiou,  and  locking  the  doora  of  their 
house  at  first,  but  afterwards  opening  them,  gave  him  such 
'blanks,  and  heaped  upon  him  such  praises,  now  he  waa  dead, 
as  they  never  had  done  whilst  he  waa  alive  and  present 
amongst  them. 


Titos  Flavius  VBSPisUN,  the  yoaoger,  was  the  first  prince 
who  succeeded  to  the  empire  by  hereditaiy  right ;  and  having 
instantly  acted,  after  his  return  from  Judiea,  as  colleague  with 
Jils  father  in  the  adminiBtratioii,  !ie  seemed  to  bo  as  well  qualified 
by  experience  as  he  was  by  abilitiei,  for  conducting  the  affairs  . 
of  the  empire.  But  with  respect  to  hia  natural  disposition,  and 
moral  behaviour,  the  eipeciationa  entertained  by  the  public 
were  not  equally  flatterine-  He  was  immoderately  addicted  to 
luxnry;  he  had  bctrayeaa  strong  inclination  to  cruelty;  and 
he  lived  in  the  habitual  practice  of  lewdneti^,  no  less  unnatural 
than  int«mpCTate.  But,  with  a  degree  of  virtuous  resolution 
nnesampled  in  history,  he  had  tio  sooner  taken  into  his  hands 
the  entire  reins  of  government,  than  he  renounced  every  vicious 
attachment.  Instead  of  wallowing  in  luxury,  as  before,  he  be- 
came a  model  of  temperance ;  instead  of  cruelty,  he  displayed 
the  strongest  proofs  of  humanity  and  benevolence  ;  and  in  the 
room  of  lewdness,  he  exhibited  a  transition  to  the  most  un- 
blemished chastity  and  virtue.  In  a  word,  so  sudden  and  great 
a  change  was  never  known  in  the  character  of  mortal ;  and  he 
had  the  peculiar  glory  to  receive  the  appellation  of  "  the  darling 
and  delight  of  mankind.'' 

Under  a  prince  of  such  a  disposition,  the  government  of  the 
empire  could  not  but  be  conducted  with  the  strictest  regard  to 
the  public  welfare.  The  reform,  which  was  begun  in  the  late 
reign,  he  prosecuted  with  the  moat  ardent  application ;  and,  had 
be  lived  lor  a  longer  time,  it  is  probable  tluit  his  authority  and 
example  would  hare  produced  the  most  beneficial  efiects  upon  the 
manneri  of  the  Bomans. 

During  the  reign  of  this  emperor,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  at 
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tlio  Cbristkn  era,  happened  the  first  emption  of  Moaitt  TeBDvinB, 
which  has  erer  since  been  celebrated  for  its  toIdhdo.  Before  thi* 
tirae,  VesuviuB  is  apoien  of,  by  ancient  writers,  as  being  covered 
with  orchards  and  Tinejarda,  and  of  which  the  middle  was  diy 
and  barren.  The  eruption  was  accompanied  by  an  earthquake, 
which  destroyed  several  cities  of  CampHnia,  pHrticulariy  Pompeii 
and  Herculancum ;  while  the  lava,  pouring  down  the  mountain 
in  torrents,  OTerwhelmed,  in  Tarions  directions,  the  adjacent 
plains.  The  burning  ashes  were  carried  not  only  over  the  neigh- 
bonrinc  country,  but  as  far  as  the  shores  of  £^pt,  Libya,  and 
even  Syria.  Amongst  those  to  whom  this  dreadful  truption 
proved  fatal,  was  Pliny,  the  celebrated  naturalist,  whose  curiosity 
to  examine  the  phenomenon  led  hira  so  far  within  the  verge  of 
danger,  that  he  could  not  afterwards  escape. 

Plibt,  sumamed  the  Elder,  was  bom  at  Verona,  of  a  noble 
family.  He  distinguished  himself  early  by  his  military  achieve- 
ments in  the  German  war,  received  the  dignity  of  an  Auf^r,  at 
Home,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  governor  of  Spain.  In 
every  public  character,  he  acquitted  himself  with  great  repu< 
tation,  and  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  the  several  emperors  under 
whom  he  lived.  The  assiduity  with  which  he  applied  himself  t« 
the  collectioQ  of  information,  either  curious  or  useful,  snrpasse* 
ail  example.  From  an  early  hour  in  the  moroisf;,  until  late  at 
night,  he  was  almost  constantly  employed  in  discharging  the 
duties  of  his  public  station,  in  reading  or  hearing  books  rc^  by 
his  amanuensis,  and  in  extracting  from  them  whatever  seemed 
worthy  of  notice.  Even  duriog  his  meals,  and  while  travelling 
in  his  carriage  upon  business,  he  prosecuted  with  unremitting 
zeal  and  diligence  his  taste  for  enquiry  and  compilation.  Ifo 
man  ever  displayed  so  strong  a  persuasion  of  the  value  of  time, 
or  availed  himself  so  industriously  of  it.  He  considered  every 
moment  as  lost  which  was  not  employed  in  lifernTj  pursuits.  The 
books  which  he  wrote,  in  consequence  of  this  indefatigable  ei> 
ertiou,  were,  according  to  the  account  transmitted  by  his  nephew, 
Pliny  the  younger,  numerous,  and  on  various  subjects.  The 
catalogue  of  them  is  as  follows;  a  book  on  Equestrian  Archery, 
wiiieh  discovered  much  skill  in  the  art ;  the  Life  of  Q.  Pom< 
ponius  Secundus ;  twenty  books  of  the  "Wars  of  Germany  ;  a 
complete  treatise  on  the  Education  of  an  Orator,  in  six  volumes; 
eight  books  of  Doubtful  Discourses,  written  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Mero,  when  every  kmd  of  moral  discussion  was 
attended  with  danger;  with  a  hundred  and  sixty  voliunes  of 
remarks  on  the  writings  of  the  various  authors  which  he  had 
|>erused.  For  the  last-mentioned  oroduction  only,  and  before 
It  wai  brought  near  to  its  accomplishment,  we  are  told,  that  ha 
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was  offered  by  LaryiiiB  Lieiniua  four  hundred  tlioosaod  sestertjes, 
Binosinting  to  upnurds  of  iJiree  tkousand  Xiro  hundred  ptmnds 
■terlijig;  an  enormous  Hum  for  the  copyright  of  a  book  before 
the  inseatioQ  of  printing !  But  the  omy  surviving  work  of  this 
voluminoua  author  is  his  Natural  History,  in  thirty-aeven  boots, 
compiled  from  the  varioua  writers  who  had  treated  of  that  ex- 
tensive and  interesting  aubject. 

If  we  estimate  this  great  work  either  by  the  autheutieity  of  the 
information  ivhich  it  Contains,  or  its  utility  in  promoting  the  ad- 
vancement of  arts  and  aciences,  we  should  not  consider  it  as  an 
object  of  any  extraordinary  eneomiums ;  but  when  we  view  it  ae 
a  literary  monument,  which  diaplays  the  whole  knowledge  of  the 
ancients,  relative  to  Natural  History,  (wllected  during  a  period 
of  about  aeven  hundred  yeara,  from  the  time  of  Thales  the 
Milesian, it  has  ajust  claim  to  the  attention  of  every  speculative  en- 
quirer. It  ia  not  Burprising,  that  the  progress  of  the  human  mind, 
which,  ill  moral  science,  after  the  first  dawn  of  enquiry,  was  rapid 
both  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Eomans,  should  be  slow  in  the 
improvement  of  such  branches  of  knowledge  as  depended  entirely 
on  observation  and  facts,  which  were  peculiarly  difficult  of  at- 
tfuoment.  Natural  knowledge  can  only  be  brought  to  perfection 
by  the  prosecution  of  enquiries  in  different  climates,  and  by  a 
commuflication  of  discoveries  amongst  those  by  whom  it  is  cul- 
tivated. But  neither  could  enquiries  be  prosecuted,  nor  dis- 
coveries communicated,  with  success,  while  the  greater  part  of 
the  world  was  involved  in  barbarism,  while  navigation  vtss  slow 
aiid  limited,  and  the  art  of  printing  unknown.  The  cousider- 
etion  of  these  circumstances  will  afford  sufBcient  apology  for 
the  imperfect  state  in  which  natural  science  existed  amongst  the 
ancients.  But  we  proceed  to  give  an  abstract  of  their  estent,  as 
they  appear  in  the  compilation  of  Pliny. 

This  work  is  divided  into  thirty-seven  books ;  the  first  of  which 
contains  the  Preface,  addressed  to  the  emperor  Vespasian,  pro- 
bably the  father,  to  whom  the  author  pays  high  compliments. 
The  second  book  treats  ofThe  world,  the  elements,  and  the  stars. 
In  respect  to  the  world,  or  rather  the  universe,  the  author's 


e  with  that  of  several  ancient  philosopher  . 
that  it  is  a  Deity,  uncreated,  infinite,  and  eternal.  Their  notions, 
however,  as  might  be  expected,  on  a  subject  so  incomprehensible, 
are  vague,  confused,  and  imperfect.  In  a  subsequent  chapter  of 
the  same  book,  where  the  nature  of  the  Deity  is  more  particularly 
considered,  the  author's  conceptions  of  infinite  power  are  so  in- 
itdequate,  that,  by  way  of  consolation  for  tlie  limited  powers  of 
man,  he  observes  that  there  are  many  things  even  beyond  the 
power  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  annihi- 
wtion  of  his  own  existence ;  towhii^  (he  author  adds,  the  power 
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of  rendering  mortala  eternal,  and  of  raising  the  dead.  It  ilcgerve* 
to  be  remarked,  that,  tliouKh  a  future  state  of  revrarda  and 
puuislimeiits  was  maintained  by  tlie  most  eminent  among  tlie 
aneient  phUosophers,  tie  resurrection  of  the  body  was  a  doctrine 
wilh  which  they  were  wholly  unacquainted. 

The  author  nest  treats  of  the  planets,  and  the  periods  of  their 
respectire  revolutions ;  of  the  stars,  comets,  winds,  thunder, 
lightning,  and  other  natural  phenomena,  concerning  all  which  he 
delivers  the  hypothetical  notions  maintained  by  the  ancients,  and 
Bientions  a  variety  of  extraordinary  incidents  which  had  occurred 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  The  tSiird  book  contains  a  ge- 
neral system,  of  geography,  which  is  continued  through  mo 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sisth  hooks.  The  seventh  treats  of  conception, 
and  the  generation  of  the  human  species,  with  a  number  of  mia- 
cellaneous  observations,  unconnected  with  the  general  subject. 
Tlie  eif;hth  treats  of  quadrupeds ;  the  ninth,  of  aquatic  animals ; 
the  tenth,  of  birds ;  the  eleventh,  of  insects  and  reptiles ;  the 
twelfth,  of  trees ;  the  thirteenth,  of  ointments,  and  of  trees  which 
grow  near  the  sea-coast ;  the  fourteenth,  of  vines  ;  the  fifteenth, 
of  fruii-treea ;  the  sixteenth,  of  forest-trees ;  the  aeveuteenth,  of 
the  cultivation  of  trees;  the  eighteenth,  of  agriculture;  the 
ninetcentJi,  of  the  nature  of  lint,  hemp,  and  similar  productions ; 
the  twentieth,  of  the  medicinal  qualities  of  vegetabtea  cultivated 
in  gardens  ;  the  twenty-first,  of  flowers ;  the  twenty-second,  of 
the  propertiea  of  herbs ;   the  twenty-third,  of  the  medicines 

Jielded  by  cultivated  trees  ;  the  twenty- fourth,  of  medicines 
erived  from  forest-trees ;  the  twenty-filth,  of  the  propertiea  of 
wild  heri)a,  and  the  origin  of  their  use  ;  the  twentr-siitth,  of 
other  remedies  for  diseasea,  and  of  some  newdiaeaaes ;  the  twenty- 
seventh,  of  different  kinds  of  herbs;  the  twenty- eighth,  twenty- 
ninth,  and  thirtieth,  of  medicines  procured  from  animals  ;  the 
thirty-first  and  thirty-second,  of  medicines  obtained  from  aquatic 
animals,  with  some  extraordinary  facta  relative  to  the  subject ; 
the  thiriy-third,  of  the  nature  of  metals;  the  thirty-fourth,  of 
brass,  iron,  lead,  and  tin ;  the  thirfy-fifth,  of  pictures,  and  oiwer- 


vationa  relative  to  painting  ;  the  thirty-sisth,  of  the  nature  of 
atones  and  marbles  ;  the  thirty-seventh,  of  the  origin  of  gems. 
To  the  contents  of  each  hook,  the  author  subjoins  a  list  of  t 


3  from  whom  his  observations  have  been  collected. 
Of  Pliny's  talents  as  a  writer,  it  might  be  deemed  presump* 
tuoua  to  form  a  decided  opinion  from  his  Natural  History,  whidi 
ia  avowedly  a  compilation  from  various  authors,  and  executed 
with  greater  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  work,  than  to  the  ele- 
gance of  composition.  Making  allowance.however,  for  a  degree<rf 
credulity,  common  to  the  human  mind  in  the  early  stage  of  phf- 
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sical  researcbea,  he  is  far  from  being  defident  in  the  essential 
qualificationa  of  a  vrriter  of  ^Natural  History.  Hia  descriptions 
appear  to  be  accurate,  his  obaerratiouH  precise,  hia  narrative  is  in 
general  perspicuoua,  and  he  often  illustrates  his  subject  hy  a  viva- 
aty  of  thought,  as  well  as  by  a  happy  turn  of  espreaaion.  It  has 
been  equally  hia  endeavour  to  ^ive  novelty  to  stole  diaquisitions, 
and  authority  to  new  observations.  He  baa  botli  removed  the 
rust,  and  dispelled  the  obscurity,  which  enveloped  the  doctrines 
of  many  ancient  naturaliats ;  but,  with  all  hia  care  and  industry, 
he  has  exploded  fewer  errors,  and  sanctioned  a  greater  number 
of  doubtful  opinions,  than  was  consistent  with  the  exercise  of 
unprejudiced  and  aeveie  investigation. 

Pliny  was  fiftv-sii  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death  ;  the 
manner  of  which  ia  accurately  related  by  hia  nephew,  the  elegant 
riiny  the  Younger,  in  a  letter  to  Tacitus,  wno  entertained  i 
^SEigB  of  writing  tlu:  life  of  the  nsturaliat. 
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I.  DoKjTiAN  was  liom  upon  the  ninrii  of  the  calends  of 
Norember'  [24th  October],  when  his  father  was  consul  elect, 
(being  to  enter  upon  his  oflSce  the  month  following,)  in  the 
eixth  region  of  the  city,  at  the  Pomegranate,'  in  the  house 
which  he  afterwards  converted  into  a  temple  of  the  Flavian 
fiimily.  He  is  said  to  have  spent  the  time  of  hia  youth  in  bo 
much  want  and  infamy,  that  he  had  not  one  piece  of  plate  be- 
longing to  him  ;  and  it  ia  well  known,  that  Clodius  Pollio,  a 
pint;  of  pretorian  rank,  against  whom  there  is  a  poem  of  Nero's 
extant,  entitled  Luacio,  kept  a  note  in  hia  hand- writing,  which 
he  sometimes  produced,  in  which  Domitian  made  an  asaigna- 
tion  with  him  for  the  foulest  purposes.  Some,  likewise,  have 
said,  that  he  prostituted  himself  to  Nerva,  who  succeeded  him. 
In  the  war  with  Vitellius,  he  fled  into  the  Capitol  with  hia 
unele  Sabinus,  and  a  part  of  the  troops  they  had  in  the  city.' 
But  the  enemy  breaking  in,  and  the  temple  being  set  on  fire, 
he  hid  himself  all  night  with  the  sacristan ;  and  next  morn- 
ing, assuming  the  disguise  of  a  worshipper  of  lais,  and  mixing 
with  the  priests  of  that  idle  superstition,  he  got  over  the  Tiber,* 
with  only  one  attendant,  to  the  house  of  a  woman  who  waa 
the  mother  of  one  of  his  school- fellows,  and  lurked  there  so 
close,  that,  though  the  enemy,  who  were  at  his  heels,  searrhed 
very  strictly  after  him,  they  could  not  discover  him.  At  last, 
after  the  auccesa  of  hia  party,  appearing  in  public,  and  being 
unanimously  saluted  by  the  title  of  Ciesnr,  he  assumed  the 
office  of  prastor  of  the  City,  with  consular  authority,  but  in 
fact  had  nothing  but  the  name ;  for  the  jurisdiction  he  trans- 
ferred to  hia  next  colleague.     He  used,  however,  his  absolute 

•  A.U.C.804. 

*  A  street,  in  the  lixtli  region  of  Roni«,  no  called,  probably,  from  ■ 
nmwluble  ipecimen  of  this  hetntiful  shrub  which  had  made  free  groirtli 
n  the  ipot. 

'  Tacitus  (/fi>(.  iii.)  diflera  from  Suetunlas,  oying  th*t  Domiiian  losk 
kAi^  witli  ■  dieat  of  liis  fathei'i  near  tbe  Vel^rum.  Perbipi  tat 
Atuni]  it  more  aafe  iflerw*rd>  to  crota  the  Tiber. 
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power  80  licentiously,  that  even  then  he  plainly  diseovered 
what  sort  of  prince  he  was  likely  to  prove.  Hot.  to  go  into 
details,  after  lio  had  made  tree  with  the  wives  of  many  men  of 
distinction,  he  took  Domitia  Longina  from  her  huaband,  jElias 
Lamia,  and  married  her;  and  in  one  day  disposed  of  above 
twenty  offleea  in  the  city  and  the  provinces;  upon  which  Ves- 
pasian said  several  times,  "  he  wondered  he  did  not  send  him 


II.  He  likewise  designed  an  expedition  into  Gaul  and  Ger- 
maDy,'  without  the  least  necessity  for  it,  and  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  all  his  father's  friends ;  and  this  he  did  only  with 
the  view  of  eij^ualling  his  brother  in  military  achievements 
and  glory.  lint  for  this  he  was  severely  reprimanded,  and 
that  he  might  the  more  effectually  he  reminded  of  his  age 
and  position,  was  made  to  live  with  his  father,  and  his  litter 
had  to  follow  his  lather's  and  brother's  carriage,  as  often  as 
they  went  abroad;  but  he  attended  them  in  their  triumph  for 
the  conquest  of  Judeea,'  mounted  on  a  white  horse.  0(  the 
gix  consulships  which  he  held,  only  one  was  ordinary ;  and 
that  he  obtained  by  the  cession  and  interest  of  his  brother. 
He  greatly  affected  a  modest  beiiaviour,  and,  above  all,  a  taste 
for  poetry ;  insomuch,  that  he  rehearsed  his  pertbriaanees  in 
puWic,  though  it  was  an  art  he  had  formerly  little  cultivated, 
and  which  he  afterwards  despised  and  abandoned.  Devoted, 
however,  as  he  was  at  this  time  to  poetical  pursuits,  yet  when 
Vologesus,  king  of  the  Parthians,  desired  succours  against  the 
Alani,  with  one  of  Vespasian's  sons  to  command  them,  he 
laboured  hard  to  procure  for  himself  that  appointment.  But 
the  scheme  proving  abortive,  he  endeavoured  by  presents  and 
promises  to  engage  other  kings  of  the  East  to  make  a  simi- 
lar request.  After  his  father's  death,  he  was  for  some  time 
in  doubt,  whether  he  should  not  offer  the  soldiers  a  donative 
double  to  th  t  f  h  b  ther,  and  made  no  sciuple  of  say- 
ing frequent!  th  t  h  had  been  left  his  partner  in  the 
empire,  but  th  t  h  f  th  a  will  had  been  fraudulently  set 
aside."  Fr  m  that  tun  f  -ward,  he  was  conitantly  engaged 
in  plots  ag  n  t  h  b  th  r,  both  publicly  and  privately; 
nntil,  faJlin     dan       u  ly  11    he  ordered  all  his  attendants  io 


'  One  ot  D  m  b    ra  on  the  r«Ter»e  a  captive  female  a 

Mlldier,  with  guhmania  uevicta. 
*  Vmpasias.  e.  »iii  Titus,  c.  n. 
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leave  him,  under  pretence  of  hia  being  dead,  oefore  he  really 
was  BO  j  and,  at  his  decease,  paid  him  no  other  honoiir  than 
that  of  enrolling  him  amongst  the  goda ;  and  he  often,  both 
in  speeches  and  edicts,  carped  at  his  memory  by  sneers  and 
insinuatioiiB. 

III.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  weed  fo  spend  daily  an 
hour  by  himself  in  pri¥at«,  during  which  time  he  did  nothing 
else  but  catch  flies,  and  stick  them  through  the  body  with  a 
sharp  pin.  When  some  one  therefore  iiqiiired,  "  whether  any 
one  was  with  the  emperor,"  it  was  significantly  auswered  by 
Vibius  Crispus,  "  Not  so  much  as  a  fly."  Sooa  after  hia  ad- 
vancement, his  wife  Domitia,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  in  hia 
second  consulship,  and  whom  the  year  following  he  compli- 
mented with  the  title  of  Augusta,  being  desperately  in  love 
with  Paris,  the  actor,  he  put  her  away  ;  but  within  a  short  time 
afterwards,  being  unable  to  bear  the  separation,  he  took  her 
again,  under  pretence  of  complying  with  the  people's  impor- 
tunity. During  some  time,  there  was  in  his  administration  a 
strange  mixture  of  virtue  and  vice,  until  at  last  hia  virtues 
themselves  degenerated  into  vices  ;  being,  as  we  may  reason- 
ably conjecture  concerning  his  character,  inclined  to  avarice  1 
through  want,  and  to  cruelty  through  fear.  ^ 

IT.  He  frequently  entertained  the  people  with  most  magni- 
ficent and  costly  shows,  not  only  in  the  amphitheatre,  but 
the  circus ;  where,  besides  the  usual  races  with  chariots  drawn 
by  two  or  four  horses  a-breaat,  he  exhibited  the  representation 
of  an  engagement  between  both  horse  Mid  foot,  and  a  sea-fight 
in  the  amphitheatre.  The  people  were  also  entertained  with 
the  chase  of  wild  beasts  and  the  combat  of  gladiators,  even  in 
the  night-time,  by  torch-light.  Nor  did  men  only  fight  in 
these  spectacles,  but  women  also.  He  constantly  attended  at 
the  games  given  by  the  qufestora,  which  had  been  disused  for 
some  time,  but  were  revived  by  hira ;  and  upon  those  occa- 
fiions,  always  gave  the  people  the  liberty  of  demanding  two 
pair  of  gladiators  out  of  his  own  school,  who  appeared  last 
in  court  uniforms.  Whenever  ho  attended  the  shows  of  gla- 
diators, there  stood  at  his  feet  a  little  boy  dressed  in  scarlet, 
with  a  prodigiously  small  head,  with  whom  he  used  to  talk  very 
much,  and  sometimes  seriously.    We  are  assured,  that  he  waa 
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oveiieard  asking  him,  "  if  he  knew  tW  what  reason  \ie  hail  in 
the  late  appointment,  made  Melius  Rufus  governor  of  Egypt  ?" 
He  presented  the  people  with  naval  fights,  performed  by  fleets 
almoat  as  nnmerona  aa  those  uaually  employed  in  real  engage- 
ments ;  malting  a  vast  lake  near  the  Tiber,'  and  buildiug  seats 
round  it.  And  he  witnessed  them  himself  during  a  very  heavy 
rain.  He  likewise  celebrated  the  Secular  games,'  reckoning 
not  from  the  year  in  which  they  had  been  exhibited  by 
Claudius,  hut  from  the  time  of  Augustus's  celebration  of  them. 
In  these,  upon  the  day  of  the  Cireenaian  aporta,  in  order  to 
have  a  hundred  races  performed,  he  reduced  each  course  from 
aeven  rounds  to  five.  He  likewise  instituted,  in  honour  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  a  solemn  contest  in  music  to  be  performed 
every  five  years ;  besides  horse-racing  and  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, with  more  prizes  than  are  at  present  allowed.  There  was 
ako  a  public  performance  in  elocution,  both  Greek  and  Latin ; 
and  besides  the  musicians  who  sung  to  the  harp,  there  wew 
others  who  played  concerted  pieces  or  solos,  without  vocal  ac- 
companiment. Toung  girls  also  ran  races  in  the  Stadium,  at 
which  he  presided  in  his  sandals,  dressed  in  a  purple  robe,  made 
after  the  Grecian  fashion,  and  wearing  upon  his  head  a  golden 
crown  bearing  the  effigies  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva ; 
with  the  flamen  of  Jupiter,  and  the  college  of  priests  sitting  by 
his  side  in  the  same  dress;  excepting  only  Uiat  their  crowns 
had  also  his  own  imago  on  them.  Ho  celebrated  also  upon  the 
Alban  mount  every  year  the  festival  of  Mincna,  for  whom  he 
had  appointed  a  college  of  priests,  out  ot  which  were  chosen 
by  lot  persons  to  preside  aa  governors  over  the  college ;  who 
were  obliged  to  entertain  the  people  with  extraordinary  chases 
of  wild-beasts,  and  stage-plays,  besides  contests  for  pnzes  in 
oratory  and  poetry.  He  thnce  bestowed  upon  the  people  a 
largess  of  three  hundred  sesterces  each  m-m ,  and,  at  a  public 
show  of  gladiators,  a  very  plentifiil  feast.  At  the  festival  of 
the  Seven  Hills,^  he  disbibuted  large  hampers  of  provisions 

'  Such  excavations  liad  been  made  by  Julius  and  by  Augustus  [Ann. 
xliii,],  and  the  seats  for  the  spectators  litted  up  with  limber  ia  a  rude  way- 
That  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber.  The  Nanmachia  of  Domitiati 
Dceupiea  the  site  of  the  present  Piaxza  d'Espagna,  and  was  larger  and 
juore  omaroented. 

2  A.u.c,  811.    See  Avoustus,  c  sxxi. 

>  This  feast  was  held  in  December.  Plutarch  informs  lis  that  it  va< 
Instituted  in  commemoration  of  the  seventh  hill  being  )ni:luded  la  th« 
City  boundt. 
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b)  tlie  senatorial!  and  equestrian  orders,  and  email  baskets  tit 
tlie  common  people,  and  encouraged  them  to  eat  by  setting 
them  the  example.  The  day  after,  he  scattered  among  the 
people  a  variety  of  cakes  and  other  dclicaeies  to  be  scTambled 
for  ;  and  on  the  greater  part  of  them  fulliog  amidst  the  seats 
of  the  crowd,  he  ordered  fire  hundred  tickets  to  be  thrown 
into  each  range  of  benches  belonging  to  the  senatorian  and 
equestrian  orders, 

V.  He  rebuilt  many  noble  edifices  which  had  been  deetroyed 
by  fire,  and  amongst  them  the  Capitol,  which  had  been  burnt 
down  a  second  time ;'  but  all  the  inscriptions  were  in  his 
own  name,  without  the  least  mention  of  the  original  founders. 
He  likewise  erected  a  new  temple  in  the  Capitol  to  Jupiter 
Gustos,  and  a  forum,  ■which  is  now  called  Nerva's,  as  also  the 
temple  of  the  Flavian  family,*  a  stadium,'  an  odeum,'  and  a 
naumachia  ;'  out  of  the  stone  dug  from  which,  the  sides  of  tlie 
Circus  Maximus,  which  bad  been  burnt  down,  were  rebuilt. 

VI.  He  undertook  several  espeditions,  some  from  choice, 
and  some  from  necessity.  That  against  the  Catti'  was  unpro- 
voked, but  that  against  the  Sarmatiana  was  necessary ;  an  en- 
tire legion,  with  its  eonimander,  having  been  out  off  by  them. 
He  sent  two  expeditions  against  the  Dacians;  the  first  upon 
the  defeat  of  Oppius  Sabinus,  a  man  of  consular  rank ;  and 

'  The  Capitol  had  been  burnt,  for  the  third  time,  in  tbe  great  lire 
mentioned  Thus,  c.  viii.  The  first  fire  happened  in  the  Marian  war,  after 
which  it  was  rebuilt  by  Ponipey,  the  second  in  the  reign  of  VitelUua. 

'  This  fonim,  cammenceii  by  DomitJan  and  completed  by  Nerva 
adjoined  the  Roman  forum  and  that  of  Augustus,  mentioned  in  c.  xxjx. 
of  his  life.  From  its  communicaling  with  the  two  others,  it  was  called 
Tranutorium.  Part  of  the  wall  which  bounded  it  still  remains,  of  a  great 
height,  and  144  paces  long.  It  is  composed  of  square  masses  of  freestone, 
very  large,  and  without  any  cement;  and  it  is  not  carried  in  a  straight 
line,  hut  maltes  three  or  four  angles,  as  if  some  buildings  had  interfered 
with  its  direction. 

'  The  residence  of  the  Flavian  family  was  converted  into  a  temple. 
Seec.  i.  of  the  present  hook. 

<  The  Stadium  was  in  the  shape  of  a  dreus,  and  used  for  races  both  of 
men  and  horses. 

'  The  Odeum  was  a  building  intended  for  musical  performancea.  There 
were  four  of  them  at  Rome. 

'  See  before,  c  iv.  '  See  Vkspibian,  c.  kiv. 
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the  other,  upoE  that  of  Oomeliua  Fuscus,  prefect  of  the  pre- 
toriim  cohorts,  to  whom  he  had  entruBted  the  conduct  of  that 
war.  After  seyeral  battles  with  the  Catti  and  Daei,  he  cele- 
brated a  double  triumph.  But  for  his  successes  against  the 
Sarmatians,  he  only  bore  in  procession  the  laurel  crown  to 
Jupiter  Capitolinus.  The  civil  war,  begun  by  Lucius  Anto- 
nius,  governor  of  tTpper  Germany,  he  quelled,  without  being 
obliged  to  be  personally  present  at  it,  with  remarkable  good 
fortune.  For,  at  the  very  moment  of  joining  battle,  the 
Ehine  suddenly  thawing,  the  troops  of  the  barbarians  which 
were  ready  to  join  L.  Antoniug,  were  prevented  itom  crosBing 
the  river.  Of  this  victory  he  had  notice  by  some  presages, 
before  the  mesaengers  who  brought  the  news  of  it  arrived. 
For  upon  the  very  day  the  battle  was  fought,  a  splendid  eagle 
spread  its  wings  rouud  his  statue  at  Rome,  making  moat 
joyful  eries.  And  shortly  after,  a  rumour  became  common, 
that  Antonius  was  slain  ;  nay,  many  positively  affirmed,  that 
they  saw  his  head  brought  to  the  city. 

VII.  He  made  many  innovations  in  common  practices.  He 
abolished  the  Sportula, '  and  revived  the  old  practice  of  regular 
suppers.  To  the  four  former  parties  in  the  Circensian  games, 
he  added  two  new,  who  were  gold  and  scarlet.  He  prohibited 
the  players  from  acting  in  the  theatre,  but  permitted  them  the 
practice  of  their  art  in  private  houses.  He  forbad  the  cas- 
tration of  males ;  and  reduced  the  price  of  the  eunuchs  who 
were  still  left  in  the  hands  of  the  dealers  in  slaves.  Od  the 
occasion  of  a  great  abundance  of  wine,  accompanied  by  a  scar- 
city of  com,  supposing  that  the  tUlage  of  the  ground  was  neg- 
lected for  the  Baie  of  attending  too  much  to  the  cultivation 
of  vineyards,  he  pubhshed  a  proclamation  forbidding  the 
planting  of  any  new  vines  in  Italy,  and  ordering  the  vines  in 
the  provinces  to  be  cut  down,  nowhere  permitting  more  than 
one  half  of  them  to  remain.^  But  he  did  not  peraist  in  the 
execution  of  this  project.  Some  of  the  greatest  offices  he 
conferred  upon  his  freedmen  and  soldiers.  He  foriaad  two 
legions  ia  be  quartered  in  the  same  camp,  and  more  than  a 
thousand  sesterces  to  bo  deposited  by  any  soldier  with  the 
standards;    because  it  was  thought  that  Lucius  Antonius 

>  See  Nnto,  c.  ivi. 

>  TMi  aliautd  edict  was  apeedily  r«vokei1     See  aflerwarJa  c.  alt. 
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had  been  encouraged  ia  his  late  project  by  the  lai^  sum 
deposited  in  the  military  cheat  by  the  two  legiona  which  he 
nad  ia  the  Eame  winter.quartera.  He  made  an  addition  to 
the  soldiers'  pay,  of  three  gold  pieces  a  year. 

VIII.  In  the  administration  of  justiee  he  was  diligent  and 
aasidnous ;  and  fi^quently  sat  in  the  forum  out  of  course,  to 
cancel  the  j  iidgments  of  the  court  of  The  One  Hundred,  which 
had  been  procured  through  favour,  or  interest.  He  occasionally 
cautioned  the  judges  of  the  court  of  recovery  to  beware  of 
being  too  ready  to  admit  claims  for  freedom  brought  before 
them.  He  set  a  mark  of  infamy  upon  judges  who  were  con- 
victed of  taking  bribes,  as  weU  as  upon  their  assessors.  He  like- 
wise instigated  the  tribunes  of  the  people  to  prosecute  a  corrupt 
sedile  for  extortion,  and  to  desire  the  senate  to  appoint  judges 
for  his  trial.  He  likewise  took  such  effectual  care  in  punish- 
ing magistrates  of  the  city,  and  governors  of  provinces,  guilty 
of  malversation,  that  they  never  were  at  any  time  more 
moderate  or  more  just.  Moat  of  these,  since  his  reign,  we 
have  seen  prosecuted  for  crimes  of  various  kinds.  Having 
taken  upou  himself  the  reformation  of  the  public  manners,  he 
restrained  the  licence  of  the  populace  in  sitting  promiscuously 
with  the  knights  in  the  theatre.  Scandalous  libels,  published 
to  defame  persons  of  rank,  of  either  sex,  he  suppressed,  and 
inflicted  upou  their  authors  a  mark  of  in&my.  He  expelled 
a  man  of  quasstorian  rank  from  the  senate,  for  practising  mi- 
micry and  dancing.  He  debarred  infamous  women  the  use  of 
litters ;  as  also  tlie  right  of  receiving  legacies,  or  inheriting 
estates.  He  struck  out  of  the  list  of  judges  a  Bomau  knight 
for  taking  again  his  wife  whom  he  had  divorced  and  prose- 
cuted for  adultery.  He  condemned  several  men  of  the  sena- 
torian  and  equestrian  orders,  upon  the  Scantinian  law.'  The 
lewdness  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  which  had  been  overlooked 
by  his  father  and  brother,  he  punished  severely,  but  in  dif- 
ferent ways ;  viz.  offences  committed  before  his  reign,  with, 
death,  and  those  since  its  commencement,  according  to  ancient 
custom.  For  to  the  two  sisters  called  Ocellatffi,  he  gave  liberty 
to  choose  the  mode  of  death  which  they  preferred,  and  banished 

'  This  was  ui  ancient  law  levelled  ag^st  adultery  and  other  pollutions; 
turned  from  iis  author  Caiua  Scaiiaius,  a  tribune  of  the  people.  Thert 
wu  ■  JuliBo  law,  with  the  same  object.     See  AnavsTva,  c  xxxiVi 
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their  paramours.  But  Comtlh,  the  president  of  the  VestalB^ 
who  had  formerly  been  acquitted  upon  a  charge  of  inconti- 
nence, being  along  time  after  again  prosecuted  and  condemned, 
he  ordered  to  be  buried  aliv^e ;  and  her  gallants  to  be  whipped 
to  death  with  rods  in  the  Comitium ;  excepting  only  a  man  of 
prsetorian  rank,  to  whom,  because  he  confessed  the  fact,  while 
the  case  was  dubious,  and  it  was  not  estabhshed  against  him, 
though  the  witnesses  had  been  put  to  the  torture,  he  granted 
She  favour  of  banishment.  And  to  preserve  pure  and  unde- 
filed  the  reverence  due  to  the  gods,  he  ordered  the  soldiers  to 
demolish  a  tomb,  which  one  of  his  fieedmen  had  erected  for 
his  son  out  of  the  stones  designed  for  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  and  to  sink  in  the  sea  the  bones  and  relies  buried 
in  it. 

IX.  Upon  his  first  succeeding  to  power,  he  felt  such  an  ab- 
horrence for  the  shedding  of  blood,  that^  before  bis  father's 
arrival  in  Rome,  calling  to  mind  the  verse  of  Vii^l, 

Impia  quam  cisia  gens  eat  epulata  juvencis,' 
Ere  impious  niFia,  restraia'd  fram  biucxl  in  tain, 
Began  to  feast  on  fleah  of  bullocks  slain, — 
he  desig^ied  to  have  published  a  proclamation,  "  to  forbid  the 
sacrifice  of  oxen."  Before  his  accession  to  the  imperial  au- 
thority, and  during  some  time  afterwards,  he  scarcely  ever 
gave  the  least  grounds  for  being  suspected  of  covetousness  or 
avarice ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  often  afforded  proofs,  not  only 
of  his  justice,  but  his  liberality.  To  all  about  him  he  was 
generous  even  to  profusion,  and  recommended  nothing  more 
earnestly  to  them  than  to  avoid  doing  anything  mean.  He 
would  not  accept  the  property  left  him  by  those  who  had 
children.  He  also  set  aside  a  legacy  bequeathed  by  the  will  of 
E.US0U8  Caspio,  who  had  ordered  "  his  heir  to  make  a  present 
yearly  toeachof  the  senators  upon  their  first  assembling."  He 
exonerated  all  those  who  had  been  under  prosecution  from  the 
treasury  for  above  five  years  before ;  and  would  not  suffer  suits 
to  bo  renewed,  unless  it  was  done  within  a  year,  and  on 
condition,  that  the  prosecutor  should  be  banished,  if  he  could 
not  make  good  his  cause.  The  secretaries  of  the  qutestora 
having  engaged  in  trade,  according  to  custom,  but  contrary  to 
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the  Clodian  law,'  he  pardoned  them  for  what  was  past.  Snch 
portiona  of  land  as  had  been  loft  when  it  was  divided  amongst 
the  veteran  Boldiers,  he  granted  to  the  ancient  poasessore,  aa 
belonging  to  them  by  prescription.  He  put  a  atop  to  fkise 
prosecutions  in  the  exchequer,  by  severely  pnnishing  the  pro- 
seeutors;  and  this  saying  of  his  was  much  taken  notice  of ; 
"that  a  prince  who  does  not  puniah  informers,  ercourages 


X.  But  he  did  not  long  persevere  in  this  course  of  clemency 

and  justice,  although  he  sooner  fell  into  cruelty  than  into 
avanoe.  He  put  t»  death  a  scholar  of  Paris,  the  pantomimic," 
tliough  a  minor,  and  then  sick,  only  because,  bo&  in  person 
and  the  practice  of  his  art,  he  resembled  his  master  ;  as  he 
did  likewise  Hcrmogonea  of  Tarsus  for  some  oblique  reflee- 
tions  in  his  History ;  crucifying,  besides,  the  scribes  who  had 
copied  the  work.  One  who  was  master  of  a  band  of  gladi- 
ators, happening  to  say,  "  that  a  Ihrax  was  a  match  for  a 
Marmillo,''  but  not  so  for  the  exhibitor  of  the  games,"  he 
ordered  him  to  be  draped  from  the  benches  into  the  arena, 
and  exposed  to  the  dogs,  with  this  label  upon  him,  "  A  Par- 
mulariau'  guilty  of  talking  impiously."  Ho  put  to  death 
many  senators,  and  amongst  them  several  men  of  consular 
rank.  In  this  number  were,  Civica  Cerealis,  when  he  was 
proconsul  in  Africa,  Salvidienns  OrfituB,  and  Acilius  Glabrto 
in  exile,  under  the  pretence  of  their  planning  to  revolt  against 
him.  The  rest  he  punished  upon  very  trivial  occasions  ;  as 
JElius  Lamia  for  some  jocular  expressions,  which  were  of 
old  date,  and  perfectly  harmless;  because,  upon  his  commend- 
ing hia  voice  after  he  had  taken  his  wife  from  him,°  he  re- 
plied, "  Alas  !  I  hold  my  tongue."'  And  when  Titus  advised 
him  to  take  another  wife,  he  answered  him  thus  :  "  What! 
have  you  a  mind  to  marry  r"  Salvius  Coeceianus  was  con- 
demned to  death  for  keeping  the  birth- day  of  hia  imcle  Otho, 
the  emperor :  Metius  Pomposianus,  because  he  was  eommoniy 
reported  to  have  an  imperial  nativity,"  and  to  carry  about  wiai 

'  See  Livy,  xxi.  S3,  and  Cicero  against  Veircs,  t.  18. 

*  See  Vespasian,  c.  iii. 

^  Cant  nanieB  far  gladiators. 

*  The  faction  which  ftvoiired  the  "  Thmx"  party. 

*  DoMiTiAN,  c.  i.  *  See  VcsfAsiAx,  c.  xiv. 
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him  a  mop  of  the  ■world  upon  vellam,  with  Ihe  s 
of  kings  and  generals  extracted  out  of  Titus  Livius  ;  and  f 
giving  his  slaves  the  names  of  Mago  and  Annibal ;  Salluatius 
Lucullus,  lieutenant  in  Britain,  for  suffering  some  luuei^  of  a 
new  invention  to  be  called  "  Lucullean ;"  and  Junius  Busticus, 
for  publishing  a  treatise  in  praise  of  Psetus  Thrasea  and  Hel- 
vidius  Priscus,  and  calling  them,  both  "moat  upright  men." 
XTpon  this  occasion,  he  likewise  banished  all  the  philosophers 
from  the  city  and  Italy.  He  put  to  death  the  younger  Helvi- 
dius,  for  writing  a  farce,  in  which,  under  the  character  of  Paris 
and  QSnone,  he  reflected  upon  his  having  divorced  his  wife ; 
and  also  Flavins  Sahinas,  one  of  his  cousins,  because,  upon 
his  being  chosen  at  the  consular  election  to  that  office,  the 
public  crier  had,  by  a  blunder,  proclaimed  him  to  the  people  not 
consul,  but  emperor.  Becoming  stQl  more  savage  alter  his. 
success  in  the  civil  war,  he  employed  the  utmost  industry  to 
discover  those  of  the  adverse  party  who  absconded :  many  of 
them  he  racked  with  a  new-invented  torture,  inserting  fire 
through  their  private  parts;  and  from  some  he  cut  off  their 
hands.  It  is  certain,  that  onlv  two  of  any  note  were  par- 
doned, a  tribune  who  wore  the  narrow  stripe,  and  a  centurion  ; 
who,  to  clear  themselves  from  tlie  charge  of  being  concerned 
in  any  rebellious  project,  proved  themselves  to  have  been 
guilty  of  prostitution,  and  conseijucntly  incapable  of  exercising 
any  influence  either  over  the  general  or  the  soldiers. 

Xr.  His  cruelties  were  not  only  excessive,  but  subtle  and 
nnexpcctfld.  The  day  before  he  crucified  a  collector  of  his  rents, 
he  sent  for  him  into  his  bed-chamber,  made  him  sit  down 
upon  the  bed  by  liim,  and  sent  him  away  well  pleased,  Mid, 
so  far  as  could  be  inferred ,  from  his  treatment,  in  a  state  of 
perfect  security ;  having  vouchsafed  him  the  favour  of  a  plate 
of  meat  from  his  own  table.  When  he  was  on  the  point  of 
condemning  to  death  Aretinus  Clemens,  a  man  of  consular 
rank,  and  one  of  his  friends  and  emissaries,  he  retained  him 
about  his  person  in  the  same  or  greater  favour  than  ever ; 
until  at  last,  as  they  were  riding  together  in  the  same  litter, 
upon  seeing  the  man  who  had  informed  against  him,  he  said, 
"  Are  you  willing  that  we  should  hear  this  base  slave  to- 
morrow ?"  Contemptuously  abusing  the  patience  of  men, 
he  never  pronounced  a  severe  sentence  without  prefacing  it 
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with  words  which  gave  hopes  of  mercy;  so  that,  ut  last,  thera 
■yasnot  a  more  certain  token  of  a  fatal  conclusion,  than  a  mild 
commencement.  He  hrought  hefore  the  senate  some  persona 
accused  of  treason,  declaring,  "  that  he  should  prove  that  day 
how  dear  he  was  to  the  senate;"  and  so  influenced  them,  that 
they  condemned  the  accused  to  he  punished  according  to  the 
ancient  usage.'  Then,  as  if  alarmed  at  the  extreme  severity 
of  their  punishment,  to  lessen  the  odiousness  of  the  proceed- 
ing, he  interpMed  in  these  words ;  for  it  is  not  foreign  to  tho 
purpose  to  give  them  precisely  as  they  were  delivered:  "Per- 
mit me,  Conscript  Fathers,  so  far  to  prevail  upon  your  affection 
for  me,  however  extraordinary  the  request  may  seem,  as  to 
grant  the  condemned  criminaJB  tho  favour  of  dying  in  the 
manner  they  choose.  For  by  so  doing,  ye  will  spare  your 
own  eyes,  and  the  world  wUl  understand  that  I  interceded 
with  the  senate  on  their  behalf." 

XII.  Having  exhausted  the  exchequer  by  the  expense  of 
his  buildings  and  public  spectacles,  with  tho  augmentation  of 
pay  lately  granted  to  the  troops,  he  made  an  attempt  at  the 
reduction  of  the  army,  in  order  to  lessen  the  military  charges. 
But  reflecting,  that  he  should,  by  this  measure,  expose  him- 
self to  the  insults  of  the  barbarians,  while  it  would  not  suffice 
to  extricate  him  from  his  embarrassments,  he  had  recourse  to 
plundering  his  sabjeets  by  every  mode  of  exaction.  The 
estates  of  the  living  and  the  dead  were  sequestered  upon  any 
accusation,  by  whomsoever  preferred.  The  unsupported  alle- 
gation of  any  one  person,  relative  to  a  word  or  action  construed 
to  affect  the  dignity  of  the  emperor,  was  snfficient.  Inherit- 
ances, to  which  he  h;id  not  the  slightest  pretension,  were  con- 
fiscated, if  there  was  found  so  much  as  one  person  to  say,  he 
had  beard  from  the  deceased  when  living,  "  that  he  had  made 
the  emperor  his  heir."  Besides  the  exactions  from  others,  the 
poll-tax  on  the  Jews  was  levied  with  extreme  rigour,  both  on 
those  who  lived  after  the  manner  of  Jews  in  the  city,  without 
publicly  professing  themselves  to  be  such,'  and  on  those  who,  )yy 

'  This  cruel  punishmeat  is  described  in  Nkkii,  c.  xUx. 

'  Gentiles  who  were  proaelytea  to  the  Jewish  religion ;  or,  perhkpl, 
nembcra  of  the  Christian  sect,  who  were  confounded  writh  .hem.  Sts 
the  note  to  TiBKRius.  c,  xxxvi.  The  tm  levied  on  the  Jews  wat  tMO 
diachmui  per  bead.     It  was  general  throughout  the  empire. 
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concealing  their  origin,  avoided  paying  the  tribute  imposed 
npon  that  people.  I  remember,  when  1  was  a  youth,  to 
have  been  present,'  when  au  oH  man,  ninety  years  of  age, 
had  his  person  exposed  to  view  in  a  very  crowded  coin^,  in 
order  that,  on  inspection,  the  procurator  might  satialy  himBclf 
whether  he  was  circumcised.' 

Prom  hia  earliest  years  Domitian  was  any  thing  but 
courteous,  of  a  forward,  assuming  disposition,  and  estrava- 
gant  both  in  his  words  and  actiona.  When  Ctenis,  his  father's 
concubine,  upon  her  return  from  Istria,  offered  him  a  kiss, 
aa  she  had  been  used  to  do,  he  presented  her  hia  hand  to  kiss. 
Being  indignant,  that  his  brother's  son-in-law  should  be 
waited  on  by  servanta  dressed  in  white,'  he  exclaimed, 
«ux  ayaiiv  mXVTldifavi^* 
Too  many  princes  nre  not  good. 
XIIl-  After  he  became  emperor,  he  had  the  assurance  to 
boast  in  the  senate,  "  that  he  had  bestowed  the  empire  on  his 
fetlier  and  brotiier,  and  they  had  restored  it  to  him."  And 
upon  taking  his  wife  again,  after  the  dirorce,  he  declared  by 
proclamation,  "  that  he  had  recalled  her  to  hia  pulvinar."' 
He  was  not  a  little  pleased  too,  at  hearing  the  acclamations  of 
the  people  in  the  amphitheatre  on  a  day  of  festival,  "  AIi 
happiness  to  our  lord  and  lady."  But  wheu,  during  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Capitoline  trial  of  skill,  the  whole  concourse  of 
people  entreated  him  with  one  voice  to  restore  Palfurius  Sura 
to  his  place  in  the  senate,  from  which  he  had  been  long  he- 
fore  expelled — he  having  then  carried  away  the  prize  of  elo- 
quence from  all  the  orators  who  had  contended  for  it, — he  did 
not  vouchsafe  to  give  them  any  answer,  but  only  commanded 
silence  to  be  proclaimed  fay  the  voice  of  the  crier.  With  equal 
arrogance,  when  ho  dictated  the  form  of  a  letter  to  be  used  by 
his  procurators,  he  began  it  thus;  "Our  lord  and  god  com- 
mands so  and  so;"  whence  it  became  a  rule  that  no  one  should 

'  We  have  had  Suetonius's  reminiBcenceB,  derived  through  his  grand- 
father and  lather  sueceasively,  CALieuL*,  c.  lix. ;  Otho,  c.  x.  We  now 
come  to  hit  awn,  commencing  from  an  early  age. 

>  This  is  what  Martial  calls,  "  Mentula  tribulia  damnata," 

*  The  imperial  liveriei  were  white  and  gold. 

*  See  CiLiovLA,  c.  xii.,  where  the    rest  of  the  line  is  quoted;  ii£ 

iivinar  was  the  consecrated  lied, 
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style  him.  otherwise  either  in  writing  or  speaking.  He  suffered 
no  statues  to  be  erected  for  him  in  the  Capitol,  uniese  they 
woTo  of  gold  and  silver,  and  of  a  certain  weight.  He  erected 
BO  many  magnificent  gates  and  arches,  surmounted  hy  repre- 
sentatioas  of  chariots  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  other  trium- 
phal ornaments,  in  different  quartei's  of  the  city,  that  a  wag 
inacrihed  oa  one  of  the  arohes  the  Greek  word  'A^xu,  "It  is 
enough."'  He  filled  the  office  of  conaul  seventeen  times, 
which  no  one  had  ever  done  before  him,  and  for  the  seven 
middle  occasions  in  successive  years ;  but  in  scarcely  any  of 
them  had  he  more  than  the  title ;  for  he  never  continued  in 
office  beyond  the  calends  of  ifay  [the  Ist  May],  and  for  the 
most  part  only  till  the  ides  of  Jannary  [13th  January}.  After 
his  two  triumphs,  when  he  assumed  the  cognomen  of  Ger- 
manieus,  he  called  the  months  of  September  and  October,  Ger- 
manicus  and  Bomitian,  after  his  own  names,  because  he  com* 
menced  his  reiga  in  the  one,  and  was  bom  in  the  other. 

XIV.  Becoming  by  these  means  universally  feared  and 
odious,  he  was  at  la^it  taken  off  hy  a  conspiracy  of  his  friends 
and  fevourite  frecdmen,  in  concert  with  his  wife.'  He  had 
[ong  entertained  a  suspicion  of  the  year  and  day  when  ha 
should  die,  and  even  of  the  very  hour  and  manner  of  his 
death  ;  all  which  he  had  learned  from  the  Chaldeans,  when 
he  was  a  very  young  man.  His  father  once  at  supper  laughed 
at  him  for  refusing  to  eat  some  mushrooms,  saying,  that  if  he 
knew  his  fat«,  he  would  rather  be  afraid  of  the  sword.  Being, 
therefore,  in  perpetual  apprehension  and  anxiety,  he  was 
keenly  tdive  to  the  slightest  suspicions,  insomuch  that  he 
is  thought  to  have  withdrawn  the  edict  ordering  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  vines,  chiefly  because  the  copies  of  it  which  were 
dispersed  had  the  following  lines  written  upon  them : 

Gnaw  thdu  m;  root,  yet  stiill  lay  juice  suffice 
To  pour  on  Ciesar'a  head  in  sacrifice. 
The  pun  turns  on  the  bimilar  sound  of  the  Greek  word  for  "  enough," 
and  the  Latin  vrord  for  "  an  arch." 

'  Domitis,  who  had  been  repudiated  fur  an  intrigue  nilh  Parii,  t)i« 
actor,  and  aflerwards  taken  1>ack. 
'The  lines,  with  a  alight  acoommo^Jion,  are  borrowed  from  ths  poet 
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It  was  from  the  same  principle  of  fear,  that  he  refused  o  new 
honour,  devised  and  offered  him  by  the  senate,  though  he  was 
greedy  of  all  such  compliments.  It  was  this  ;  "  that  as  often 
as  he  held  the  consulship,  Eornan  knights,  chosen  hy  lot,  should 
walk  before  him,  clad  in  the  Trabea,  with  lances  in  their 
hands,  amongst  his  lictora  and  apparitors."  As  the  time  of 
tlie  danger  which  ho  apprehended  drew  near,  he  became  daily 
more  and  more  disturbed  in  mind  ;  insomuch  that  he  lined  the 
walls  of  the  porticos  in  which  he  used  to  walk,  with  the  stone 
called  Phengites,'  by  the  reflection  of  which  he  could  see  every 
object  behind  him.  He  seldom  gave  an  audience  to  persons  in 
custody,  unless  in  private,  being  alone,  and  he  himself  holding 
their  chains  in  his  hand.  To  convince  his  domestics  that  the 
life  of  a  master  was  not  to  be  attempted  upon  any  pretext, 
however  plausible,  he  condemned  to  death  Epaphroditus  hi3 
secretary,  because  it  was  believed  that  he  had  assisted  Nero,  in 
his  extremity,  to  kill  himself. 

XV.  His  last  victim  was  Flavius  Clemens,'  his  cousin-german, 
a  man  below  contempt  for  his  want  of  energy,  whose  sons,  then 
of  very  tender  age,  he  had  avowedly  destined  for  his  successors, 
and,  discarding  their  former  names,  had  ordered  one  to  be  called 
Vespasian,  and  the  other  Domitian.  Nevertheless,  he  suddenly 
put  him  to  death  upon  some  very  slight  suspicion,"  almost  before 
he  was  well  out  of  his  consulship.  By  this  violent  act  he  very 
much  hastened  his  own  destruction.  During  eight  months 
together  there  was  so  much  lightning  at  Home,  and  such  accounts 
of  the  phtenomenon  were  brought  from  other  parts,  that  at  lasthe 
criedont,  "Lethimnowatrike  whomhewill."  The  Capitol  was 
slJiick  by  lightning,  as  well  as  the  temple  of  the  Flavian  family, 
with  the  Palatine-house,  and  his  own  bed-ehamber.  The  tablet 
also,  inscribed  upon  the  base  of  his  triumphal  statue  was  carried 
away  by  the  violence  of  the  storm,  and  fell  upon  a  neighbouring 

Evenua,  AtUhol.  t.  t't.  i.,  who  applies  them  to  a  goat,  the  great  eatuijai 
vineyards.     Ovid,  Fasti,  i.  357,  tlius  paraj>hrases  them  : 

Rode  caper  vitem.  tamea  hinc.  cum  staris  ad  aram, 
In  lua  quod  apargi  cornua  posait  erit. 
'  Plinj'  deicritieB  (his  stone  as  being;  brought  fioni  Cappadocia,  anil 
tays  that  it  was  aa  hard  as  marble,  white  and  translucent,  cixiv.  c.  22. 

^  See  note  to  e.  ivii,  ^  'i'he  guilt  imputed  to  them  waa  athatm 

noil  Jenish  (Cbristian  ?)  manuers.    Dion,  Uvii.  1H2. 
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monument.  The  tree  ■which  just  before  the  advnneenient  cf 
VespasiaD  had  heen  proatratsd,  and  I'ose  again,'  suddenly  fell 
to  the  ground.  The  goddess  Portune  of  Pneneste,  to  whom 
it  was  liis  custom  on  new  year's  day  to  commend  the  empire! 
for  the  ensiling  year,  and  who  had  always  given  him  a  favotir- 
ahle  reply,  at  Iftst  returned  him  a  melancholy  answer,  not 
without  mention  of  blood.  He  dreamt  that  Minerva,  whom 
he  worshipped  even  to  a  superstitious  excess,  was  withdrawing 
from  her  sanctuary,  declaring  she  could  protect  him  no  longer, 
because  she  was  disarmed  by  Jupiter.  Nothing,  however,  go 
much  affected  him  as  an  answer  given  by  Aseletario,  the  as- 
trologer, and  his  subsequent  fate.  This  person  had  been  in- 
formed against,  and  did  not  deny  his  having  predicted  some 
future  events,  of  which,  from  the  principles  of  his  art,  he 
confessed  he  had  a  foreknowledge.  Domitian  asked  him, 
what  end  he  tliought  he  should  come  to  himBelf?  To  which 
replying,  "  I  shall  in  a  short  time  be  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs," 
he  ordered  him  immediately  to  be  slain,  and,  in  order  to  de- 
monstrate the  vanity  of  his  art,  to  be  carefully  buried.  But 
during  the  preparations  for  executing  this  order,  it  happened 
that  the  funeral  pile  was  blown  down  by  a  sudden  storm,  and 
tiie  body,  half-burnt,  was  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs ;  which  being 
observed  by  Latinus,  the  comic  actor,  as  he  chanced  to  pass 
that  way,  he  told  it,  amongst  the  other  news  of  the  day,  to 
the  emperor  at  supper. 

XYI.  The  day  before  his  death,  he  ordered  some  dates,' 
served  up  at  table,  to  be  kept  till  the  next  day,  adding,  "  If  I 
have  the  luck  to  use  them,"  And  turning  tfl  those  who  were 
nearest  him,  be  said,  "To-morrow  the  moon  in  Aquarius  will 
be  bloody  instead  of  watery,  and  an  event  will  happen,  which 
will  be  much  talked  of  all  the  world  over."  About  midnight,  ) 
he  was  bo  terrified  that  he  leaped  out  of  bed.  That  morning  ' 
he  tried  and  passtd  sentence  on  a  soothsayer  sent  from  Ger- 
many, who  being  consulted  about  the  lightning  that  had  lately 


'  Columella  (B  R  \[  2  )  eniiraeratps  dates  atuonj  the  foreign  fruits 
cnllJTated  in  Itah,  cherriea,  dates,  apiicota,  anrt  almonds;  and  Pliny, 
XI.  14,  informs  us  that  Sextus  Pdpmtus  was  the  first  who  inlrodueJd 
the  date  tree,  ha\  ing  brought  it  (roro  Afnca,  in  tlie  lati«r  days  of  Aaguslai. 
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happened,  predicted  from  it  a  change  of  govcrunent  The 
blc«d.  running  down  hia  taee  as  he  scrdtcked  an  ulcerous 
ttimour  on  hia  forehead  he  said  ^  o  ild  tl  is  wcri,  all  that  la 
to  befall  me  !"  Then  upon  his  asking  the  time  ot  the  day 
instead  of  fl™  o'clock  which  was  the  hour  he  dn-aded  they 
purposely  told  him  it  was  six  Overjoyed  at  this  information 
as  if  all  danger  were  now  passed  and  hastening  to  the  hath 
Parthenius,  hia  chamberlain,  stopped  him,  by  saying  that  there 
was  a  person  come  to  wait  upon  him  about  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  which  would  admit  of  no  delay.  Upon  this,  or- 
dering all  persons  to  withdraw,  he  retired  into  his  chamber, 
and  was  there  slam. 

XVII.  Concerning  the  contrivance  and  mode  of  his  death, 
tbe  common  account  is  this.  The  conspirators  being  in  acme 
donbt  when  and  where  they  should  attack  him,  whether  while 
he  was  in  the  bathj  or  at  supper,  Stephanus,  a  steward  of 
Domitilia's,'  tJien  under  proaecntion  for  defrauding'  his  mis- 
tress, offered  them  his  advice  and  assistance  ;  and  wrapping 
up  his  left  arm,  as  if  it  was  hurt,  in  wool  and  bandages  for  some 
days,  to  prevent  suspicion,  at  the  hour  appointed,  he  secreted 
a  dagger  in  them.  Pretending  then  to  make  a  discovery  of  a 
conspiracy,  and  being  for  that  reason  admitted,  he  presented  to 
the  emperor  a  memorial,  and  while  he  was  reading  it  in  great 
astonishment,  stabbed  him  in  the  groin.  But  Domitian,  though 
wounded,  making  resistance,  Clodianus,  one  of  his  guards 
MaximuB,  a  freedman  of  Parthenins's,  Satnrius,  his  principa. 
chamberlain,  with  some  gladiators,  feU  upon  him,  and  stabbed 
him  in  seven  places.  A  boy  who  had  the  charge  of  the  Lares 
in  his  bed-chamber,  and  was  then  in  attendance  as  usual,  gave 
these  further  particulars :  that  ho  was  ordered  by  Domitian, 
npon  receiving  his  first  wound,  to  reach  him  a  dagger  which 
lay  under  his  pillow,  and  call  in  his  domestics ;  but  that  he 
found  nothing  at  the  head  of  tbe  bed,  excepting  the  hilt  of  a 

'  Some  suppose  that  Domitilia  was  the  wife  of  Flavius  Clemens 
{c.  II-),  both  of  whom  were  condemned  hy  Domitian  for  their  "  impiet)',' 
b;  which  it  is  probably  meant  tliat  they  were  suspected  of  fovouring 
■  Christianitj'.  Eusebiua  makes  FlaTia  Domitilia  the  niece  of  Flavius 
Clemens,  and  says  that  she  vai  banished  to  Fonza,  for  having  become  a 
CKrittian.  Clemens  Romanui,  the  second  bishop  of  Rome,  is  said  to  ham 
be«n  of  this  family. 
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poniard,  and  that  all  the  doors  were  fastened  ;  that  the  em- 
peror in  the  mean  time  got  hold  of  Stephanos,  and  throwing 
him  upon  the  ground,  struggled  a  long  time  with  him ;  ono 
while  endeavouring  to  wrench  the  dagger  from  him,  another 
while,  though  his  fingers  were  miserably  mangled,  ta  tear 
out  his  eyes.  He  was  slain  upon  the  fourteenth  of  the  calends 
of  October  [18th  Sept.],  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  fifteenth  of  his  reign.'  His  corpse  was  carried  oat 
upon  a  common  bier  by  the  public  bearers,  and  buried  by  his 
nurse  Phyllis,  at  his  suburban  villa  on  the  Latin  Way.  But 
she  afterwards  privately  conveyed  his  remains  to  the  temple 
of  the  Flavian  femily,'  and  mingled  them  with  the  ashra  of 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Titua,  whom  she  had  also  nursed, 

XVIII.  He  was  tall  in  stature,  his  face  modest,  and  very 
ruddy ;  he  had  large  eyes,  but  was  dim-sighted ;  naturally 
gracef^  in  his  person,  particularly  in  his  youth,  excepting 
only  that  his  toes  were  bent  somewhat  inward,  he  was  at  last 
disfigured  by  baldness,  corpulence,  and  the  slendemess  of 
his  legs,  which  were  reduced  by  a  long  illness.  He  was  so 
sensible  how  much  the  modes^  of  his  countenance  recom- 
mended him,  that  he  once  made  this  boast  to  the  senate,  "Thus 
far  you  have  approved  both  of  my  disposition  and  my  counte- 
nance." His  baldness  so  much  annoyed  him,  that  he  con- 
sidered it  an  afiront  to  himself,  if  any  other  person  was  r&- 
proached  with  it,  either  in  jest  or  in  earnest ;  though  in  a 
imall  tract  he  published,  addressed  to  a  friend,  "concerning 
the  preservation  of  the  hair,"  he  uses  for  their  mutual  oou- 
Koiation  the  words  following : 

'Ovx,opdas  olot  tayi!/  laXdf  re  ptyas  Ti ; 

Seest  thou  my  graceful  mien,  idj  stately  form  ? 
' '  and  yet  the  fate  of  my  hair  awaits  me ;  however,  I  bear  with 
fortitude  this  loss  of  my  hair  while  I  am  still  young.     Ee- 
member  that  nothing  is  more  fascinating  than  beauty,  but 
nothing  of  shorter  duration." 

XTX.  He  so  shrunk  from  undergoing  fatigue,  that 
he  scar>ely  ever  wallied  tluough  the  city  on  foot.     In  hia 
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expeditions  and  on  a  march,  he  Beidom  rode  on  horac-back, 
but  was  generally  carried  in  a  litt«r.  He  had  no  inelinatioa 
for  the  exercise  of  arms,  but  was  very  expert  in  tlie  use  of  the 
Dow.  Many  peisons  have  seen  him  often  kill  a  hundred  -wild 
animale,  of  various  kinds,  at  hia  Aihan  retreat,  and  fix  his 
arrows  in  their  heads  with  such  dexf«rity,  that  he  could,  in 
two  shota,  plant  them,  like  a  pair  of  horns,  in  each.  He 
would  sometimes  direct  his  arrows  against  the  hand  of  a  boy 
standing  at  a  distance,  and  expanded  as  a  mark,  with  such 
precision,  that  they  all  passed  between  the  boy's  fingers,  without 
iiTirting  him. 

XX  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  gave  up  the  study 
of  the  liberal  sciences,  flioiigh  ho  took  care  to  restore,  at  a 
vast  expense,  the  libraries  which  had  been  burnt  down ;  col- 
lecting manuscripts  from  all  parts,  and  sending  scribea  to 
Alexandria,'  either  to  copy  or  correct  them.  Yet  he  never 
gave  himself  the  trouble  of  reading  history  or  poetry,  or  of  em- 
ploying his  pen  even  for  his  private  purposes.  He  perused 
nothing  but  the  Commentaries  aiid  Acts  of  Tiberius  Ctesar,  His 
Jetters,  speeches,  and  edicts,  were  all  drawn  wp  for  him  by 
others ;  though  he  could  converse  with  elegance,  and  sometimes 
expressed  himself  in  memorable  sentimentfl.  "  I  could  wish," 
Baidhe  once,  "that  I  was  but  as  handsome  as  Melius  fancies 
himself  to  be."  And  of  the  head  of  some  one  whose  hair  was 
partly  reddish,  and  partly  grey,  he  said,  "  that  it  was  snow 
sprinkled  with  mead." 

XXI.  "  The  lot  of  princes,"  he  remarked,  "  was  very 
miserable,  for  no  one  believed  them  when  they  discovered  a 
conspiracy,  until  they  were  murdered."  When  he  had  leisure, 
he  amused  himself  with  dice,  even  on  days  that  were  not 
festivals,  and  in  the  morning.  He  went  to  the  bath  early, 
and  made  a  plentiful  dinner,  insomuch  that  he  seldom  ate 
more  at  supper  than  a  Matian  apple,'  to  which  he  added  a 

'  The  famona  library  of  Alexandria  collected  by  Ptolemy  Philaclelphua 
had  been  bamt  by  accident  in  the  wars.  But  we  lind  from  this  passage 
In  Suetonius  that  part  of  it  was  saved,  or  fiesh  eolleclions  had  been 
made.  Seneca  (de  Tranqmll.  c  it  7)  informs  us  that  forty  thousand  vo- 
lumes were  burnt ;  and  Gelling  states  that  in  his  time  the  number  of 
folumes  amounted  to  nearly  seventy  thousand. 

■  This  birourlt«  apple,  mentioned  bv  Columella  and  Pliuy,  took  iti 
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draught  of  wine,  out  of  a  small  flask.  He  gave  frequent  anit 
splendid  entertainments,  but  they  were  soon  over,  for  he  never 
prolonged  them  after  sun-aet,  and  indulged  in  no  revel  after. 
For,  till  bed-time,  he  did  nothing  else  but  walk  by  himself  in 
private. 

SXII.  He  wai  insatiable  in  his  lusta,  calling  frequen 
cofflmerce  with  women,  as  if  it  was  a  sort  of  exercise, 
xXnofrdTjft,  bed  wrcftling  <aid  it  was  reported  that  hs 
plucked  the  hiir  from  his  concubines,  and  Bwam  about  in 
company  with  the  lowe'it  prostitutes.  His  brother's  daughter' 
was  offered  him  in  marnage  when  she  was  a  virgin ;  but 
being  at  that  time  enamoured  of  Domitia,  he  obstinately  re- 
fused her.  Yet  not  long  afterwards,  when  she  was  given  to 
another,  he  was  ready  enough  t*  debauch  her,  and  that  even 
while  TituB  was  living.  But  after  she  had  lost  both  her 
father  and  her  husband,  he  loved  her  most  passionately,  and 
without  disguise ;  initomnch  that  he  was  the  occasion  of  her 
death,  by  obliging  her  to  procure  a  misearriage  when  she  was 
with  chUd  by  him. 

XXIII.  The  people  shewed  little  concern  at  his  death,  but 
the  soldiers  were  roused  by  it  to  great  indignation,  and  imme- 
iiatdy  endeavoured  to  have  him  ranked  among  the  gods. 
They  were  also  ready  to  revenge  his  loss,  if  there  had  been 
any  to  take  the  lead.  However,  they  soon  after  effected  it,  by 
resolutely  demanding  the  punidiment  of  all  those  who  had 
been  concerned  in  his  assassination.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
senat*  was  so  oveijoyed,  that  they  met  in  all  haste,  and  in  a 
full  assembly  reviled  his  memory  in  the  most  bitter  terms ; 
ordering  ladders  to  be  brought  in,  and  his  shields  and  images 
to  be  pulled  down  before  their  eyes,  and  dashed  in  pieces 
upon  the  floor  of  the  senate-house ;  passing  at  the  same  time 
a  decree  to  obliterate  his  titles  every  where,  and  abolish  all 
memory  of  him.  A  few  months  before  he  was  slain,  a  raven 
on  the  Capiffll  uttered  these  words:  "All  will  be  well." 
Some  person  gave  the  following  interpretation  of  this  prodigy : 

name  (rom  C.  Matius,  a  Roman  knight,  and  friend  of  Augustas,  who  first 
introduced  it.     Piiny  Cells  us  that  Matius  was  also  the  first  vho  brougiil 
into  vogue  the  practice  of  clipping  groves. 
'  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Titua. 
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Nuper  Tarpeio  quje  sedit  culmine  cornii. 
"  Est  bene,"  non  potuit  dicere  ;  dixit,  "  Erit." 
Late  croaked  a  raven  from  Tarpeia'j  height, 
"  All  is  not  yet,  but  ehortly  will  l>e,  right." 

They  aay  likewise  that  Domitiaii  dreamed  that  a  golden  hump 
grew  out  of  the  ba«k  of  hia  neck,  whieh  he  considered  as  a 
certain  sign  of  hnppy  days  for  the  empire  after  him.  Such 
an  auspicious  change  indeed  shortly  afterwards  took  place, 
through  the  justice  and  moderation  of  the  Bucceeding  em- 
perors. 


Ip  we  riew  Domitian  in  the  different  lif^hts  in  which  he  is  re- 
presented, during  his  lifethne  and  after  his  decease,  his  character 
and  conduct  diBoover  a  greater  diversity  than  is  commonly  oh- 
served  in  the  objects  of  historical  detail.  But  as  posthumous 
character  is  always  the  most  just,  its  decisive  Terdiot  affords  the 
surest  criterion  by  which  this  variegated  emperor  must  be  esti- 
mated byimpartial  posterity,  According  to  this  rule,  it  is  beyond 
a  doubt  that  hie  rices  were  more  predominant  than  his  virtues ; 
and  when  we  follow  him  info  his  closet,  for  some  time  after  hia 
accession,  when  he  was  thirty  years  of  age.  the  frivolity  of  his 
d^ly  employment,  ia  the  kiUine  of  flies,  eshibits  an  instance  of 
dissipation,  which  surpasses  all  that  has  been  recorded  of  his 
imperial  predecessors.  The  encouracement,  however,  which  the 
first  Vespasian  had  ehomi  to  literature,  continued  to  operate 
during  the  present  reign ;  and  we  behold  the  first  fruits  of  its 
auspicious  influence  in  the  Talnable  treatise  of  Quintilian. 

Of  the  life  of  this  celebrated  writer,  little  is  known  upon  any 
authority  that  has  a  title  to  much  credit.  We  iearn,  however, 
that  he  was  the  son  of  a  lawyer  in  the  service  of  some  of  the 
preceding  emperors,  and  was  bom  at  Home,  though  in  what 
consulship,  or  under  what  emperor,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 
He  married  a  woman  of  a  noble  family,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons.  The  mother  died  in  the  flower  of  her  age,  and  the  sons, 
at  the  distance  of  some  time  from  each  other,  when  their  father 
was  advanced  in  years.  The  precise  time  of  Quintilian's  own 
death  is  eqtially  iaauthenticated  with  that  of  his  birth ;  nor  can 
we  rely  upon  an  author  of  suspicious  veracity,  who  says  that  he 
passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  a  state  of  indigence,  which 
was  8lleviat«d  by  the  hbcrality  of  his  pupil,  Pliny  the  Younger. 
Quintilian  opened  a  school  of  rhetoric  at  Kome,  where  he  not 
only  diachai^ed  that  laborious  employment  witli  great  applause, 
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during  more  than  twenty  jears,  but  pleaded  at  llie  bar,  aod  was 
the  first  wto  obtained  a  salary  from  the  state,  for  exeentint;  l.he 
office  of  a  public  teacher.    He  waa  also  appointed  by  Domitian 

E receptor  to  the  two  yonng  princes  who  were  intended  to  succeed 
im  on  the  tirone. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  situati  n  of  a  teacher  Qmntihan 
devoted  his  attention  to  the  study  of  literature  and  composed  a 
treatise  on  the  Causes  of  the  Corruption  of  Eloquence  At  the 
earnest  aolicitation  of  his  friends  he  was  afterwards  induced 
to  undertake  his  Imtituttonea  Orafmim  the  most  elaborate 
system  of  oratory  estant  m  any  language  This  work  ih  di 
vided  into  twelve  books  in  which  the  author  treats  with  great 
precision  of  the  quahtiea  of  a  perfect  orator  espk  ninfr  not 
only  the  fundamental  principles  of  eloquence  as  connecttd  with 
the  constitution  of  the  human  mmU  bat  point  ng  out  both  by 
argument  and  observation  the  most  successful  method  of  ex 
ercising  that  admirable  art  for  the  ai  comphahment  of  its  purpoae 
So  minutely,  and  upon  so  extenaire  a  plan  has  he  prosecuted 
the  subject,  that  he  delineates  the  educat  on  auitable  to  a  perfect 
orator,  irom  the  stage  of  infancy  in  the  cradle  to  the  conaumm* 
tion  of  rhetorical  fame,  in  the  pursuits  of  the  bar    or  those    in 

general,  of  any  public  assembly  It  is  sufiitient  to  gay  that  m 
le  execution  of  this  elaborate  work  Quintilian  has  called  to  the 
assistance  of  his  own  acute  and  com]  rehenaive  understanding 
the  profound  penetration  of  Anstntle  the  exquisite  graces  of 
Cicero;  all  the  stores  of  olservation  expenen  e  and  practite 
and  in  a  word,  the  whole  accumulated  exertions  of  am.  ent  genius 
on  the  subject  of  oratory 

It  may  justly  be  regarded  as  an  estraordinary  ciri.urastance  m 
the  progress  of  acientiflc  improvement,  that  the  endowments  of  a 

Cect  orator  were  never  fully  exhibited  to  the  world,  until  it 
become  dangerous  to  exerciae  them  for  the  important  pur- 
Eoses  for  which  they  were  originaJlj  cultivated.  And  it  is  no 
!ss  remarkable,  that,  under  all  the  violence  and  caprice  of  impe- 
rial despotism  which  the  Eomans  had  now  experienced,  their 
sensibility  to  the  enjoyment  of  poetical  compositions  remained 
Btill  unabated;  as  it  it  served  to  console  the  nation  for  the  irre- 
trievable loss  of  public  liberty.  From  this  source  of  entertain- 
ment, they  reaped  more  pleasure  during  the  present  reign,  than 
they  had  done  since  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  poets  of  this 
period  were  Jurenai,  Statins,  and  Martial. 

JuvBBAi  was  born  at  Aquinum,  but  in  what  year  is  uncertain  i 
though,  from  some  circumstances,  it  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
ceign  of  Augustus.    Some  say  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  freedmatv 
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while  others,  without  specifying  the  condition  of  his  father,  rekte 
only  that  he  waa  brought  up  hy  a  freedman.  He  came  at  sx. 
early  aije  to  Eome,  where  he  declaimed  for  many  years,  and 
uleaded  causes  in  the  forum  with  great  applause ;  but  at  last  he 
betook  himself  to  the  writing  of  satires,  in  which  he  acquired 
creafc  fame.  One  of  the  first,  and  the  most  eonetant  object  of 
his  satire,  was  the  pantomime  Paris,  the  great  favourite  of  the 
emperor  Nero,  and  afterwards  of  IJomitiao,  Ihirinfr  the  reign 
of  the  former  of  these  emperors,  no  resentment  was  shown  to- 
wards the  poet ;  but  he  experienced  not  the  same  impunity  after 
the  accession  of  the  latter ;  when,  to  remove  him  from  the  capital, 
he  was  sent  as  governor  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  but  in  reality, 
into  an  honourable  exile.  According  to  some  authors,  he  died 
of  chagrin  in  that  province  :  but  thia  is  not  authenticated,  and 
seems  to  be  a  mistake :  for  in  some  of  Martial's  epigrams,  which 
appear  to  hare  been  written  after  the  death  of  Domitian,  Juvenal 
is  spoken  of  as  residing  at  liome.  It  is  said  that  he  lived  to 
upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age. 

The  remaining  compositions  of  this  author  are  sixteen  satires, 
all  written  against  the  dissipation  and  enormous  vices  which 
prevailed  at  Rome  in  his  time.  The  various  objects  of  animad- 
version are  painted  in  the  strongest  colonra,  and  placed  in  the 
most  conspicuous  points  of  view.  Giving  loose  reins  to  just  and 
mora!  indignation,  Juvenal  is  every  where  animated,  vehement, 
petulant,  and  incessantly  acrimonious.     Disdaining  the  more 


but  prosecutes  vice  and  folly  with  all  the  Bcverifcy  of  sentiment, 

Eassion,  and  expression.  He  sometimes  exhibits  a  mixture  of 
umour  with  his  invectives  ;  but  it  is  a  humour  which  partate* 
more  of  virulent  rage  than  of  pleasantry ;  broad,  hostile,  but 
coarse,  and  rivalling  in  indelicacy  the  profligate  manners  which 
il  assails.  The  satires  of  Juvenal  abound  in  philosophical 
apophthegms;  and,  where  they  are  not  sullied  by  obscene  de- 
scription, are  supported  with  a  uniform  air  of  virtuous  elevation. 
Amidst  all  the  intempeiance  of  sarcasm,  his  numbers  are  har- 
monious. Had  his  zeal  permitted  him  to  direct  the  current  of 
his  impetuous  genius  into  the  channel  of  ridicule,  and  endeavour 
to  put  to  shame  the  vices  and  follies  of  those  licentious  times,  as 
much  as  he  perhaps  exasperated  conviction  rather  than  excited 
contrition,  he  would  have  carried  satire  to  the  highest  possible 
pitch,  both  of  literary  excellence  and  moral  utility.  With  every 
abatement  of  attMnable  perfection,  we  hesitate  not  to  place  him 
At  the  head  of  this  arduous  department  of  poetry. 

Of  SriTica  no  farther  particulars  are  preserved  than  ttiat  ha 
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was  bora  at  Naples ;  tliat  his  fatiier's  name  was  Statiua  of 
EpiruB,  and  hia  motLer's  Agelina,  and  tliat  he  died  about  the  end 
of  the  first  century  of  the  Unriatian  era.  Some  have  conjectured 
that  he  mainta,iaed  himself  by  writing  for  the  stage,  but  of  this 
tiiere  ia  no  sufficient  evidence ;  and  if  ever  he  composed  dramatic 
productions,  they  have  perished.  The  works  of  Statius  now 
extant,  are  two  poems,  viz.  the  Tiebais  and  tlie  Aekill^,  besides 
a  coliection,  named  Silv/e. 

The  T&ebats  consista  of  twelve  books,  and  the  subject  of  it  is 
the  Theban  war,  which  happened  1336  years  before  the  Cikriatian 
era,  in  conBequonce  of  a  dispute  between  Eteoeles  and  Polynices, 
the  sons  of  CEdipus  and  Jocasta.  These  brothers  had  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  each  other  to  reign  alternately  for  a  year 
at  a  time ;  and  Eteoeles  being  the  elder,  got  first  possession  of 
the  throne.  This  prince  refusing  to  abdicate  at  the  expiration 
of  the  year,  Polynices  fled  to  Argos,  where  marrying  Argia,  the 
daughter  of  Adraatua,  king  of  that  country,  he  procured  the 
assistance  of  his  father-in-law,  to  enforce  me  engagement  sti- 
pulated with  his  brother  Eteoeles.  The  Argives  marched  under 
the  command  of  seven  able  generals,  who  were  to  attack  sepa- 
rately the  seven  gates  of  Thebes.  After  much  blood  had  been 
spilt  without  any  efiect,  it  was  at  last  agreed  between  the  two 
parties,  that  the  brothers  should  determine  the  dispute  by  single 
combat.  In  the  desperate  engagement  which  ensued,  they  both 
fell ;  and  being  burnt  together  upon  the  funeral  pile,  it  is  said 
that  their  aahee  separated,  as  if  actuated  by  the  implacable  re- 
sentment which  they  had  borne  to  each  other. 

If  we  except  the  .Slneid,  this  is  the  only  Latin  production 
extant  which  is  epic  in  its  form ;  and  it  likewise  approaches 
nearest  in  merit  to  that  celebrated  poem,  which  Statins  appears 
to  have  been  ambitious  of  emulatie^.  In  unity  and  greatness  of 
action,  the  J^ebais  corresponds  to  Uie  laws  of  the  Epopea ;  but 
the  fable  may  be  regarded  as  defective  in  some  particulars,  which, 
however,  arise  more  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  than  from 
any  fault  of  the  poet.  The  distinction  of  the  hero  is  not  suf&- 
ciently  prominent ;  and  the  poem  possesses  not  those  circum- 
stances which  are  requisite  towards  interesting  the  reader's 
affections  in  the  issue  of  the  contest.  To  this  it  may  be  added, 
that  the  unnatural  complexion  of  the  incestuous  progeny  diffuses 
a  kind  of  gloom  which  obscures  the  splendour  of  thought,  and 
restrains  the  sympathetic  indulgence  of  fancy  to  some  of  the 
boldest  excursions  of  the  poet.  For  grandeur,  however,  and 
animation  of  sentiment  and  description,  as  well  as  for  harmony 
of  numbers,  the  Thebais  is  eminently  conspicuous,  and  deserves 
to  be  held  in  a  much  higher  degree  of  estiiaation  than  it  baa 
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generally  obtained.  In  the  contriyance  of  some  of  the  episodes, 
and  frequently  in  the  modes  of  expression.  Stating  keeps  an 
ntt^ntive  eye  to  the  style  of  "Virgil.  It  is  said  that  he  wai 
twelre  years  employed  in  the  composition  of  this  poem ;  and 
w&bave  his  own  authorify  for  affimiine,  that  he  polished  it 
with  all  the  care  and  assiduity  practised  by  the  poets  in  the 
Augustan  age ; 

Qnippe,  te  fido  monilore,  nostra 

Thebafs,  mult^  cruciata  limS, 

Tentat  audaci  Me  MantDanie 

Gaudla  famte. — SiCitar.  lib.  iv.  7. 

For,  taught  bv  j'oii,  with  stedfast  care 

I  trim  my  "  Song  of  Thebes,"  and  dare 

With  generous  rivalry  to  shari 

Tiie  glades  of  the  Mantuan  bard. 

The  Achilleis  relates  to  the  same  hero  who  is  celebrated  by 
Homer  in  the  niad ;  but  it  is  the  previous  history  of  Aehilles, 
not  his  conduct  in  the  Trojan  war,  wnieh  forms  the  subject  of  the 
poem  of  Statins.  While  the  young  hero  is  uoder  the  care  of  the 
Centaur  Chiron,  Thetis  mates  a  visit  to  the  preceptor's  seques- 
tered habitation,  where,  to  sbto  her  son  from  the  fate  which,  it 
■was  predicted,  would  befall  him  at  Troy,  if  he  should  go  to  the 
siege  of  that  place,  she  orders  him  to  be  dressed  in  the  disguise 
of  a  girl,  and  sent  to  live  in  the  famUy  of  Lyeomedes,  king  of 
Scyros.  But  as  Troy  could  not  be  taken  without  the  aid  of 
Achilles,  Ulysses,  accompanied  by  Diomed,  is  deputed  by  the 
Greeks  to  go  to  Scyros,  and  bring  him  thence  to  the  Grecian 
camp.  The  artifice  by  which  the  sagacious  ambassador  detected 
Achilles  amongst  his  female  companions,  was  by  placing  before 
them  rarious  articles  of  merchandise,  amongst  which  was  some 
armonr.  Achillea  no  sooner  perceired  the  latter,  than  he  eagerly 
seized  a  sword  and  shield,  and  manifesting  the  strongest  emo- 
tions of  heroic  enthusiasm,  discovered  his  sex.  After  an  affec- 
tionate parting  with  Lyeomedes'  daughter,  Deidamia,  whom  ho 
left  pregnant  of  a  son,  he  set  sail  with  the  Grecian  chiefs,  and, 
during  the  voyage,  gives  them  aa  account  of  the  manner  of  his 
education  with  Chiron. 

This  poem  consists  of  two  books,  in  heroic  measure,  and  is 
written  with  taste  and  fancy.  Commentators  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  Achilleis  was  left  incomplete  by  the  death  of  the  author ; 
but  this  is  extremely  improbable,  from  various  circumstances,  and 
nppears  to  be  founded  only  npon  the  word  Mactemis,  in  the  KW- 
dusion  of  the  poem ; 
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ie  juvnt :  scit  cietera  mater. 

Thus  far,  companioas  dear,  viiib  mindfu!  joy  I've  told 

M  J  joutbful  deeds ;  the  rest  my  inoiher  can  unfold. 

That  any  consequential  reference  was  intended  by  hacUnus, 

seema  to  me  plainly  contradicted  by  the  words  which  immediately 

follow,  sHt  cetera  mater.     Statins  could  not  propose  the  {jiving 

any  fiirther  acconnt  of  Achillea's  life,  because  a  general  narrative 

of  it  had  been  given  in.  the  first  book.     The  voyage  from  Siwroa 

to  the  Trojan  coast,  conducted  with  the  celerity  whicli  suited  the 

Surpose  of  the  poet,  admitted  of  no  incidents  which  required 
eacription  or  recital ;  and  after  the  voyagers  had  reached  the 
Grecian  camp,  il  is  reasonable  lo  suppose,  that  the  action  of  the 
Iliad  immediately  commenced.  But  that  Statins  bad  no  design, 
of  extondinfi  the  plan  of  the  ^cSi'JMs  beyond  this  period,  is  ex- 
pressly declared  m  the  esordium  of  the  poem : 

MagHanimum  jSaciden,  fbnnidatgitique  Tonanti  ; 

Progeniem,  et  patrio  vetitam  Buccedere  ccelo,  * 

Diva,  refer  ;  quanquam  acta  yiri  multum  molyta  canto 

Msonlo  \  sed  plura  vacant.     Nos  ire  per  omnem 

(Sic  amor  est)  heroa  velis,  Scyroque  iatentem 

Dulichlfk  proferre  tubCl :  nee  in  Hectare  traclo 

Sistere,  sed  iot3  juvenem  deducere  TrajS, 

Aid  me,  O  goddess  1  while  I  ling  of  liim, 

Who  shook  the  Thunderer's  throne,  and,  for  hb  crime. 

Was  doomed  to  lose  his  birthiight  in  the  ikies ; 

The  great  ^addes.    Mieonian  strmns 

Have  made  Ms  mighty  deeds  their  glorious  (heiae ; 

Still  much  remains:  be  mine  the  pleasing  task 

To  trace  the  future  hero's  young  career, 

Kot  dragging  Hector  at  his  chariot  wheels. 

But  while  disguised  in  Scyros  yet  he  lurked. 

Till  trumpet-stirred,  he  sprung  to  manly  arms, 

And  SBge  Vlyssea  led  him  to  the  Trojan  coast. 

The  Silva  is  a  eolleotion  of  poems  almost  entirely  in  heroi'o 
verse,  divided  ipto  five  books,  and  for  the  moat  part  written  ex- 
tempore. Statins  himself  affirms,  in  hia  Dedication  to  Stella, 
that  the  production  of  none  of  them  employed  him  more  than 
two  days ;  yet  many  of  them  consist  of  between  one  hundred  and 
two  hundred  hexameter  lines.  We  meet  with  one  of  two  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  lines ;  one,  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  j 
one,  of  two  htmdred  and  sixty-two ;  and  one  of  two  hundred 
Bnd  seventy-seven ;  a  rapiditj  of  composition  approaching  to 
what  Horace  mentions  of  the  poet  Lucihus.  it  is  no  small 
*" — '"-a  to  observe,  that,  considered  as  extemporaneous  pro* 
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ductiuns,  tile  meanest  in  the  coUention  is  far  from  meriting  ceo- 
Bure,  eitier  in  point  of  Hentimest  or  expression ;  and  many  of 
tkem  contain  pasaagea  which,  command  our  applause. 

The  poet  Mibtial,  anmamed  iikowise  Coquus,  was  Bom  at 
Bilbilia,  in  Spain,  of  obscure  parents.  At  tiie  age  of  twenty-one, 
he  came  to  Home,  where  he  Jived  daring  five-and-thirty  jears 
under  the  emperors  Gaiha,  Otho,  Vitellius,  the  two  VeapaBiacB, 
Domitian,  Hervft,  and  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Trajao.  Ha 
was  the  panegyrist  of  several  of  those  emperors,  by  whom  he  was 
liberally  rewarded,  raised  to  the  Equestrian  order,  and  ])romot«d 
by  Domitlan  to  the  tribuneahip  ;  l>ut  being  treated  with  cold- 
neaa  and  neglect  by  Trajan,  he  returned  to  his  native  country, 
and,  a  few  years  after,  ended  hie  days,  at  the  age  of  aeventy-fiva 
He  had  lived  at  Bome  in  great  splendour  and  afflnence,  a«  well 
as  in  high  esteem  for  his  poetical  talents }  but  upon  hia  return 
to  BdbuiH,  it  is  said  that  he  experienced  a  great  reverae  of  for- 
tune, and  was  chiefly  indebted  for  hia  support  to  the  gratuitous 
benefactions  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  whom  he  had  extolled  in  some 
epigrams. 

The  poems  of  Martial  eonaiat  of  fourteen  books,  all  written  in 
the  epigrammatic  form,  to  which  spec-ies  of  composition,  intro- 
duced Dy  the  GSreeks,  he  had  a  peculiar  propensity.  Amidst 
such  a  multitude  of  verses,  on  a  variety  of  sufajeda,  often  com- 
posed extempore,  and  many  of  them,  probably,  in  the  moments 
of  fashionable  dissipation,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  find  a  largo 
number  unworthy  the  genius  of  the  author.  Delicacy,  and  even 
decency,  is  often  violated  in  the  prodnctions  of  Martial.  Grasping 
at  every  thought  which  afforded  even  the  shadow  of  ingenuity, 
he  gave  unlimited  scope  to  the  exercise  of  au  active  and  fruitml 
imagination.  In  respect  to  composition,  he  is  tikewise  liable  to 
cenaare.  At  one  time  he  wearies,  and  at  another  tautalises  the 
reader,  with  the  proHsity  or  ambiguity  of  his  preambles.  H'^P 
prelusive  sentiments  are  aometimes  far-fetched,  and  convene 
not  with  a  natural  declination  into  the  focus  of  epigram.  In 
dispensing  praise  and  censure,  he  often  seems  to  be  governed 
more  by  prejudice  or  policy,  than  by  justice  and  truth;  and  he 
ia  more  constanfly  attentive  to  the  production  of  wit,  than  to  the 
improvement  of  morality. 

But  while  we  remark  the  blemishes  and  imperfections  of  this 
poet,  we  must  acknowledge  his  extraordinary  merits.  In  com- 
position he  is,  in  general,  elegant  and  correct ;  and  where  the 
subject  is  capable  of  connection  with  sentiment,  his  inrentive 
ingenuity  never  fails  to  extract  from  it  the  essence  of  dehght  and 
■arpriee.     His  fancy  is  prolific  of  beautiful  imagei,  and  his 
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Judgment  expert  in  arranging  them  to  the  greatest  adrautage. 
He  bestows  panegyrie  witii  inimitable  grace,  and  aatiiTBeB  with 
equal  dcsterity.  In  a  fund  of  Attic  salt,  lie  eurpasses  everj 
otner  writer ;  and  though  he  aeemB  to  have  at  command  all  the 
Taried  stores  of  gall,  he  ia  not  destitute  of  candour.  With 
almost  every  kind  of  rerflification  he  appears  to  be  familiar;  and 
notwitistanding  a  facility  of  temper,  too  accommodating,  perhaps, 
on  many  occasions,  to  the  licentiousness  of  the  times,  we  may 
venture  from  strong  indications  to  pronounce,  that,  as  a  moralist, 
his  principles  were  virtuous.  It  is  observed  of  this  author,  by 
Pliny  the  Younger,  that,  though  his  oompoaitionH  might,  perhaps, 
not  obtain  immortality,  he  wrote  as  if  they  would,  ^.^ema, 
Qine  scripsit,  non  erwit  fortaase :  ille  tamm.  tcripsit  tattquom 
fktttra.']  The  character  which  Martial  gives  of  his  epigrams,  is 
just  and  comprehensive ; 

Sunt  bona,  sunt  qufedam  mediocria,  sunt  mala  plun, 

QuiE  legia :  hie  alitei  non  fit,  Avite,  liber. 

Some  are  good,  some  indifferent,  and  some  again  itiil  worsa  ; 

Such,  Avitui,  jou  will  fipd  is  a  common  case  wiih  verae. 


THK  SNII  OF  sax  TWELTK  OSBABS. 
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I.  The  science  of  grammar'  was  in  ancient  times  far  from 
being  in  vogue  at  Home ;  indeed,  it  was  of  little  use  in  a  rude 
state  of  society,  wlicn  the  people  were  engaged  in  constant 
WOTS,  and  had  not  much  time  to  bestow  on  the  cnltdfatioii  of 
the  liberal  arts.*  At  tlie  outset,  its  pretensions  were  very 
slender,  for  the  earliest  men  of  learning,  who  were  both  poets 
and  orators,  may  be  considered  as  half-Greek :  I  speak  of 
Livius' and  Ennius,' who  are  acknowledged  to  have  taugbt 
both  languages  as  well  at  Eome  as  in  foreign  parts.'  But  they 

'  It  will  be  understood  that  the  lenns  Grammar  and  Grammarian 
have  here  a  more  extended  sense  than  that  which  the;  convey  in  modern 
uae.    See  the  beginning;  of  c.  iv. 

'  Suetonius's  Bccount  of  the  rnde  and  unlettered  state  of  aocietj^  in  the 
early  times  of  Rome,  is  consistent  with  what  we  might  infer,  and  with 
the  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us,  of  a  community  composed  of 
the  most  daring  and  adventurous  spirits  thrown  off  by  the  neighbouring 
tribes,  and  whose  sole  occupations  were  rapine  and  war.  But  Cicero  dis- 
covers the  germs  of  mental  cultivation  among  the  Ramans  long  before  the 
period  assigned  to  it  by  Suetonius,  tracing  them  to  the  teaching  of  Pytha- 
goras, who  viailed  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast  of  Italy  in  the  reign  of 
Tarquinius  Superbus. — IWc.  Quait,  iv.  1. 

'  Livius,  whose  cognomen.  Andronicus,  intimates  his  entraction.  was 
bom  of  Greek  parents.  He  began  to  teach  at  Rome  in  the  consiiUhip  of 
Claudius  Cento,  the  eon  of  Appius  Decus,  and  Sempronius  Tuditanus, 
A.v.c.  514.  He  must  not  be  confounded  with  Titus  Livius,  the  historian, 
who  flourished  in  the  Augustan  age. 

*  Ennius  was  a  native  of  Calabria.  He  was  born  the  year  after  the 
consulship  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  and  lived  to  see  at  least  his 
•ereDty-sixth  year,  for  Gellius  informs  us  that  at  that  a^e  he  wrote  tbe 
twelfth  book  of  his  Annals. 

'>  Porcius  Cato  found  Ennius  in  Sardinia,  when  he  conquered  that 
bland  during  his  prtetorship.  He  learnt  Greek  from  Ennins  there,  and 
brought  him  to  Rome  on  his  return.  Ennius  t^i:ght  Greek  at  Borne  for  > 
long  course  of  years,  having  M.  Cato  among  his  pupils. 
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only  translated  firom  tlie  Gwek,  and  if  they  composed  anything 
of  their  own  in  Latin,  it  was  only  from  what  they  had  before 
read.  For  although  there  are  those  who  say  that  this  EnniuB 
published  two  books,  one  on  "  Letters  and  Syllables,"  and  the 
other  on  "Metres,"  Lucius  Cotta  has  satisfactorily  proved  that 
they  are  not  the  works  of  the  poet  Ennius,  but  of  another 
writer  of  the  same  name,  to  whom  also  the  treatise  on  the 
"  Kules  of  Augury"  is  attributed. 

II.  Crates  of  Mallos,'  then,  was,  in  our  opinion,  the  first  who 
introduced  the  study  of  grammar  at  Rome.  Ho  was  cotempo- 
rary  with  Aristarchus,'  and  having  been  sent  by  king  AttfJua 
as  envoy  to  the  senate  in  the  interval  between  the  second 
and  thim  Punic  ware,'  soon  after  the  death  of  Ennius,'  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  fall  into  an  open  sewer  in  the  Palatine  quarter 
of  the  eify,  and  broke  liia  leg.  After  which,  during  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  his  embassy  and  convalescence,  he  gave  frequent  lectures, 
taking  much  pains  to  instruct  his  hearers,  and  he  has  left  na 
an  example  well  worthy  of  imitation.  It  was  so  far  followed, 
that  poems  hitherto  little  known,  the  works  either  of  deceased 
friends  or  other  approved  writers,  were  brought  to  light,  and 
being  read  and  commented  on,  were  explained  to  others.  Thus, 
CaiUs  OctaviuB  Lampadio  edited  the  Punic  War  of  Ntevius,' 
which  having  been  written  in  one  volume  without  any  brei^ 
in  the  manuscript,  he  divided  into  seven  books.  After  that, 
Quintus  Vargonteius  undertook  the  Annals  of  Ennius,  which 
he  read  on  certain  fixed  days  to  crowded  audiences.  So  Lseliua 
Archelaus,  and  Vectius  Philocomus,  read  and  commented  on 
the  Satires  of  their  iriend  Lueilius,'  which  Lenffiua  Ponipeius, 
a  freedman,  tells  us  ho  studied  under  Archelaus ;  and  VaJeriua 
Cato,  under  Philocomus.     Two  others  also  taught  and  pro- 

1  MbIIos  was  near  Tarsus,  in  Cilieia.  Crates  was  llie  ton  of  Timocrales, 
a  Stoic  philo9op1if  r,  who  for  his  critical  skill  had  the  sutname  of  Ilomecicus. 

'  Aristarchus  flaurished  at  Alexandria,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolein}'  Pliilo- 
meter,  whose  son  he  educated. 

'  A.U.C.  5.S5— 602  or  605. 

*  Cicero  IDe  Clar.  Oral.  0.  XL,  Be  Senecf.  e.  y.  I]  places  the  dealh  ol 
Innius  a.d.c.  984,  for  which  there  are  other  authorities ;  but  this  diflbra 
from  Ihe  account  given  in  a  former  note. 

*  The  History  of  the  first  Punic  War  by  Nffirius  is  mentioned  by  Ccetc^ 
Oe  Smtet.  e  14. 

*  LucilijB,  the  poet,  was  bom  about  a.u.c.  605. 
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noted  grammar  m  lariiiis  hranelips,  niineh,  Lucius  ^iua 
Lanuvinns,  the  son  m  law  of  Qumtus  Alius,  and  Servivs 
ClaudiuB,  both  of  whom  v.  ere  Eomaa  Knights,  and  men  who 
rendered  great  aerviees  hoth  to  Itarmng  and  the  repuhlic. 

Ill,  Lucius  ,^lius  had  a  double  cognomen,  for  he  waa  called 
Prseconius,  heeause  his  father  was  a  herald  ;  Stilo,  hecause  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  composing  orations  for  most  of  the  speakers 
of  highest  rank;  indeed,  hewassoBtrong  a  partisan  of  the  aobles, 
that  he  accompanied  Quintiw  Metellus  Numidicus'  in  his  exile. 
Servius'  having  clandestinely  obtained  his  father-in-law's  book 
before  it  was  published,  was  disowned  for  the  fi^ud,  which  he 
took  80  innch  to  heart,  that,  overwhelmed  with  shame  and 
distress,  he  retired  from  Borne ;  and  being  seized  with  a  fit  of 
the  gout,  in  his  impatience,  he  applied  a  poisonous  ointmeat 
to  his  feet,  which  half-killed  him,  so  that  his  lower  limbs 
mortifled  while  he  was  still  alive.  After  this,  more  attention 
■was  paid  to  the  science  of  letters,  and  it  grew  in  public  esti- 
mation, insomuch,  that  men  of  the  highest  rank  did  not  hesi- 
tate in  undertaking  to  write  something  on  the  subject;  and 
it  is  related  that  Bometiraes  there  were  no  leas  than  twenty 
celebrated  scholars  in  Bome.  So  high  was  the  value,  and  bo 
great  were  the  rewards,  of  grammarians,  that  Lutatius  Daph- 
nides,  jocularly  called  "Pan's  herd"'  by  Lcnteus  Melissua, 
was  purchased  by  Quintus  Catullus  for  two  hundred  thousand 
sesterces,  and  shortly  afterwards  made  a  freedman ;  and  that 
Lucius  Apuleius,  who  was  taken  into  the  pay  of  Epicius  Cal- 
vinua,  a  wealthy  Eoman  knight,  at  the  annual  salary  of  ten 
thousand  crowns,  had  many  scholars.  Grammar  also  pene- 
trated into  the  provinces,  and  some  of  the  most  eminent  amongst 
the  learned  taught  it  in  foreign  parts,  particularly  in  Gallia 
Togata.     In  the  number  of  those,  we  may  reckon  Octavius 

'  Q.  Metellus  obtained  the  GumBme  of  NumidicuB,  on  his  trtumpli 
over  Ji^rtha,  a.c.c.  641.  ^Elius,  who  was  VBrro's  tutor,  accompanied 
him  to  Rbodes  or  Smyrna,  when  be  was  unjustlj  banished,  a.v.c.  653. 

'  Servius  Claudius  (also  called  Clodius)  is  commended  by  Cicero,  Fara. 
Epitt.  a.  16,  and  his  singular  dealh  mentioned  by  Pliny,  xiv.  4. 

'  Daphnis,  a  shepherd,  the  son  of  Mercury,  was  said  to  have  been 
brought  up  by  Pan.  The  humorous  turn  given  by  LeniBus  to  Lutatiui's 
cognomen  is  not  Tcry  clear.  Daphnides  is  the  plural  of  Daphnis ;  ihere 
fore  the  herd  or  company,  ayq/in  ;  and  Pan  vas  the  god  of  rnstica,  ami 
the  [oreiitM  of  the  rude  music  of  the  reed. 
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Tcucer,  SisoeBnius  Jacchus,  and  Oppiua  Cares,'  who  persiBted 
in  teaching  to  a  most  advanced  period  of  his  life,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  not  only  unable  to  walk,  but  hia  sight  failed. 

IT.  The  appellation  of  gramiuarian  was  borrowed  from  tbe 
Greeks  ;  but  at  first,  the  Latins  called  such  persons  literati. 
Cornelius  Ncpoa,  also,  in  his  hook,  where  he  draws  a  distinction 
between  a  literate  and  a  phUologist,  says  that  in  common 
phrase,  those  are  properly  called  literati  who  are  skilled  in 
speaking  or  writing  with  care  or  accuracy,  and  those  more 
especially  deserve  the  name  who  translated  the  poets,  and 
■were  called  ffrmnnariam  by  the  Greeks.  It  appears  that  they 
were  named  literatora  by  Mesaala  Corviniis,  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters, when  he  says,  "  that  it  does  not  refer  to  Furius  Biba- 
culiw,  nor  even  to  Sigida,  nor  to  Cato,  the  Uterator,"^  mean- 
ing, doubtless,  that  Valerius  Cato  was  both  a  poet  and  au 
eminent  grammarian.  Some  there  are  who  draw  a  distinction 
between  a  literati  and  a  Uterator,  as  the  Greeks  do  between  a 
grammarian  and  a  grammatist,  applying  the  former  term  to 
men  of  real  erudition,  the  latter  to  those  whose  pretensions  to 
learning  are  moderate ;  and  this  opinion  Orljilius  supports  by 
examples.  For  he  says  that  in  old  times,  when  a  company  of 
slaves  was  offered  for  sale  by  any  person,  it  was  not  custflmary, 
without  good  reason,  to  describe  either  of  them  in  the  catalogue 
as  a  literate,  but  only  as  a  Uterator,  meaning  that  he  was  not  a 
proficient  in  letters,  but  had  a  smattering  of  knowledge. 

The  early  grammarians  taught  rhetoric  also,  and  we  haTe 
many  of  their  treatises  which  include  both  sciences ;  whence 
it  arose,  I  think,  that  in  later  times,  although  the  two  pro- 
fessions had  then  become  distinct,  the  old  custom  was  re- 
tained, or  the  grammarians  introduced  into  their  teaching 
some  of  the  elements  required  for  public  speaking,  such  as  the 
problem,  the  periphrasis,  the  choice  of  words,  description  of 
character,  and  the  like;  in  order  that  tiiey  might  not  transfer 

'  Oppios  Cares  Is  said  by  Macrobius  to  have  (vritten  a  book  od  Forest 
Trees. 

^  Quintilian  eiiu[nera.ies  Bibaculus  among  the  Roman  poets  in  ihe  same 
line  with  CittuUus  and  Horace, />ufi/iif,  x.  1.  Of  Sigida  «e  know  nothing  i 
even  the  name  is  supposed  to  be  incorrectly  given.  Apuleius  mentioni  a 
Ticida,  who  is  also  noticed  by  Suetonius  hereafter  in  c.  xi.,  where  UkeotM 
he  g^ves  *n  account  of  Valerius  Cato. 
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thoir  pupils  to  the  rlietoricians  no  better  than  ill-tanglit  boys. 
But  I  perceive  that  these  leaKona  are  now  given  up  in  some 
cases,  on  account  of  the  want  of  application,  or  the  tcndur 
years,  of  the  scholar,  for  I  do  not  beuove  that  it  arises  from 
any  dislike  in  the  master.  I  recollect  that  when  I  waa  a  boy 
it  was  the  custom  of  one  of  these,  whose  name  was  Princops, 
to  take  alternate  days  for  declaiming  and  disputing ;  and  some- 
times he  would  lecture  in  the  morning,  and  declaim  in  the 
afternoon,  when  he  had  his  pulpit  removed.  I  beard,  also, 
that  even  within  the  memories  of  our  own  fathers,  some  of 
the  pupils  of  the  grammarians  passed  directly  from  the  schools 
to  the  coiiits,  and  at  once  took  a  high  place  in  the  ranks  of 
the  most  distinguished  advocates.  The  professors  at  that 
time  were,  indeed,  men  of  great  eminence,  of  some  of  whom 
I  may  bo  able  to  giTo  an  account  in  the  following  chapters. 

T.  Saviirs'  IficiNOE  first  acquired  fame  and  reputation  by 
his  teaching  :  and,  besides,  he  made  comm.entaries,  the  greater 
part  of  which,  however,  are  said  to  have  been  borrowed.  He 
also  wrote  a  satire,  in  which  be  inlbrms  us  that  he  was  a 
freedman,   and  bad  a  double  cognomen,   in    the  following 


It  is  reported,  tbat  in  consequence  of  some  infamy  attached 
ia  his  character,  he  retired  to  Sardinia,  and  there  ended  his 
days. 

VI.  Adrblius  Opilitjs,'  the  freedman  of  some  Epicurean, 
first  taugbt  philosophy,  then  rhetoric,  and  lost  of  all,  grammar. 

'  Probably  Suevius,  of  whom  MaerobiuB  informs  ua  that  he  was  the 
learned  author  of  an  Idyl,  which  had  the  title  of  the  Mulberry  Grove  ; 
observing,  that  "  the  peach  which  Sueviua  reckons  as  a  species  of  the 
suts,  rather  belongs  to  the  tribe  of  apples," 

'  AuieliuB  Opilius  is  mentioned  by  Symmachus  and  Gelliua.  His  co- 
temporary  and  friend,  Rutilins  Rufus,  having  been  a  military  tribune 
under  Scipio  in  the  Numantine  war,  wrote  a  history  of  it.  He  was  con- 
sul A.t7.o.  648,  and  unjustly  banished,  tc  the  general  grief  of  the  people, 
A.U.O.  639. 
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Having  closed  his  school,  he  followed  Eutiliua  EufuB,  Then  he 
was  banished  to  Asia,  and  there  the  two  friends  grew  old  to- 
gether. He  also  wrote  several  volumes  on  a  variety  of  learned 
topics,  nine  books  of  which  he  distinguished  by  the  mimber  and 
names  of  the  nine  Muses ;  as  he  eays,  not  without  reason, 
they  being  the  patrons  of  authors  and  poets.  I  observe  that  its 
title  is  given  in  several  indexes  by  a  single  letter,  but  he  wea 
two  in  the  heading  of  a  book  caUed  Pinax. 

VII.  Mahcus  Antokius  Gnipjio,'  a  free-bom  native  of 
Gau!,  was  exposed  in  his  infancy,  and  afterwards  received  hia 
freedom  fi^m  his  foster-father;  and,  as  some  saj',  was  edu- 
cated at  Alexandria,  where  Dionysius  Scytobraohiou'was  his 
fellow  pupil.  This,  however,  I  am  not  very  ready  to  believe, 
as  the  times  at  which  they  flourished  scarcely  agree.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  genius,  of  singular  memory, 
well  read  in  Greek  as  well  as  Latin,  and  of  a  most  obliging  and 
agreeable  temper,  who  never  haggled  about  remuneration,  but 
generally  left  it  to  the  liberality  of  his  scholars.  He  first 
taught  in  the  housi'  of  Julius  Csesar,'  when  the  latter  was  yet 
but  a  boy,  and,  afterwards,  in  his  own  private  house.  Ho 
gave  instruction  in  rhetoric  also,  teaching  the  rules  of  eloquence 
every  day,  but  declaiming  only  on  festivals.  It  is  said  that 
some  very  celebrated  men  frequented  his  school, — and,  among 
others,  Marcus  Cicero,  during  the  time  he  held  tJie  prsetorship.* 
He  wrote  a  number  of  works,  although  he  did  not  live  beyond 
his  fiftieth  year;  but  Atteius,  the  philologist,"  says,  that  he 
left  only  two  volumes,  "  De  Latino  Sermone ;"  and,  thatthe 
other  works  ascribed  te  him,  were  composed  by  his  disciples,  and 
were  not  his,  although  his  name  is  sometimes  to  be  found  in  them. 

VIII.  M.  PoMPimis  ABBBosrcns,  a  native  of  Syria,  while 
he  professed  to  be  a  grammarian,  was  considered  an  idle  fol- 
lower of  the  Epicurean  sect,  and  little  qualified  to  be  a  master 

'  Quintilian  mentions  Gnipho,  Ivslit.  i.  6.  We  find  that  Cicero  was 
among  his  pupils.  The  dale  of  his  prtetorship,  given  below,  fixes  the 
time  when  Gnipho  fioiuished. 

^  This  strange  cognonien  ia  Bupposed  to  haee  been  deriTcd  from  ■ 
cork  arm,  nbicli  supplied  the  place  of  one  Dionjsiuj  had  lent.  He  noa  ■ 
poet  of  Milylene. 

'  See  before,  Julius,  e.  ilvi.  *  a.u.c.  687. 

*  SuetoDiug  giiea  bis  life  in  c.  i. 
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»(  a  school.  Finding,  therefore,  that,  at  Home,  not  only 
Antonius  Gnipho,  but  etcn  other  teachers  of  leas  note  wero 
preferred  to  him,  ho  retired  to  Cumffi,  where  he  lived  at  his 
ease ;  and,  though  he  wrote  several  books,  he  was  so  needy, 
aad  reduced  to  such  straits,  as  to  be  compelled  to  sell  that 
excellent  little  work  of  his,  "  The  Index  to  the  Anaals,"  for 
Bjsteen  thousand  seaterces.  Orhilius  has  informed  us,  that  he 
redeemed  this  work  from  the  oblivion  into  which  it  had  fallen, 
and  took  care  to  have  it  published  with  the  author's  name. 

IX.  Orbilius  Pupillus,  of  Beneventum,  being  left  an  orphan, 
by  the  death  of  his  parents,  who  both  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
plote  of  their  enemies  on  cne  same  day,  acted,  at  first,  as  appa- 
ritor to  the  magistrates.  He  then  joined  the  troops  in  Mace- 
donia, when  he  was  first  decorated  with  the  plumed  helmet,' 
and,  afterwards,  promoted  t*  serve  on  horseback.  Having 
completed  his  military  service,  he  resumed  his  studies,  which 
he  had  pursued  with  no  small  diligence  from  hia  youth  up- 
wards :  and,  having  been  a  professor  for  a  long  period  in  his 
own  countrj,  at  List,  during  the  couHiilship  of  Cicero,  made 
his  way  to  Rome,  where  he  taught  with  more  reputation 
than  profit  For  in  one  of  his  works  ht  says,  that  "  he  was 
then  very  old,  and  lived  m  a  garret."  He  also  published  a 
book  with  the  title  of  Perialogoa;  containing  complaints  of 
the  injurious  treatment  to  which  professors  submitted,  without 
seeking  redress  at  the  hands  of  parents.  His  sour  temper  be- 
trayed itself,  not  only  in  his  disputes  with  the  sophists  opposed 
to  him,  whom  he  lashed  on  every  occasion,  but  also  towarde 
his  scholars,  ta  Horace  tells  us,  who  calls  him  "aflogger;"* 
and  Domitius  Marsus,'  who  says  of  him : — 

Si  quos  Orbilius  ferula  scut!cSque  cecidit. 

If  tliose  Orbilius  nith  rod  or  ferule  thrsslied. 

'  A  grade  of  inferior  officers  in  the  Roman  armies,  of  wliich  we  have 
no  very  exact  idea. 
''  Horace  speaks  feelingly  on  the  subject ; 

Menimi  quie  plagosiim  mihi  parro 
Orbilium  tractare. — Epist.  xi.  i.  70, 
I  remember  «all  when  I  was  young, 
How  u'd  Orbilius  thwacked  me  at  my  tasks. 
t  Domitiui  Marsus  wrote  epigrams      He  is  mvnlioned  by  Ovid  ax.'. 
MtrtiaL 
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And  not  even  men  of  rank  escaped  his  earoosms  ;  for,  befo^e 
he  became  noticed,  happening  to  be  examined  aa  a  witneas  ia 
H  crowded  court,  Varro,  the  advocate  oa  the  other  side,  put  the 
question  to  him,  "  What  he  did,  and  by  what  profession  ha 
gained  his  livelihood  ?"  He  replied,  "  That  he  lived  by  remov- 
ing hunchbacks  from  the  sunshine  into  the  shade,"  alluding 
ti>  Munena's  deformity.  He  lived  till  ho  was  near  a  hundred 
years  old ;  but  he  had  long  lost  his  memory,  as  the  verse  of 
Bibeculus  informs  us; — 

Orbilius  ubinitn  est,  tlterarum  obtiTio  ? 

Where  is  Orbiliui  now,  that  wreck  of  leuning  lost  ? 
His  statue  ia  shown  in  the  Capitol  at  Eeneventum.  It 
stands  on  the  left  hand,  and  is  sculptured  in  marble,'  repre- 
eenting  him  in  a  sitting  posture,  wearing  the  pallium,  with 
two  writing-cases  in  his  hand.  He  left  a  son,  named  also 
OrbiLuB,  who,  like  his  father,  was  a  professor  of  grammar. 


X,  Attbius,  iHK  Philolooist,  a  freedman,  was  bom  at 
Athens.  Of  him,  Capito  Atteius,'  the  well-known  juriscon- 
Bolt,  says  that  he  was  a  rhetorician  among  the  grammarians, 
and  a  grammarian  am.ong  the  rhetoricians.  Asiniua  Pollio,* 
in  the  book  in  which  he  finds  fault  with  the  writings  of  Sallust 
for  his  great  affectation  of  obsolete  words,  speaks  thus ;  "  In 
this  work  his  chief  assistant  was  a  certain  Atteius,  a  man  of 
tank,  a  splendid  Latin  grammarian,  the  aider  and  preceptor 
of  those  who  studied  the  practice  of  declamation ;  in  short, 
one  who  claimed  for  himself  the  cognomen  of  Philologus." 
Writing  to  Lucius  Hennas,  he  says,  "  that  he  had  made  great 
proficiency  in  Greek  literature,  and  some  in  Latin ;  that  he 
had  been  a  hearer  of  AnlAnius  Onipho,  and  his  Hermas,'  and 
afterwards  began  to  teach  others.  Moreover,  that  he  had  for 
pupils  many  illustrious  youths,  among  whom  were  the  two 

'  This  ia  rot  the  only  iastsncB  mentioned  by  Soelonius  of  slataei 
erected  to  learned  men  in  the  place  o(  their  birth  or  celebiitf .  OrbiliuB, 
as  It  schDolmmUr,  was  represented  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  with  the  gown 
of  the  Greeli  pliilusophera. 

*  TacitUG  [AnTial.  cxi.  7b'}  gives  the  character  of  Atteius  Capit«.  Ha 
was  eoiisul  a.u.c.  758 

'  Asinius  Pollio ;  see  Julhtb,  c.  sxt 

*  Wheihei-  Hermta  was  the  sou  or  schidar  of  Guipho,  does  not  appMT. 
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brothers,  Appius  and  Pulcher  Claudius ;  and  that  he  even 
Bcoompanied  them  to  their  province."  He  appears  to  have 
assumed  the  name  of  Philologus,  beeause,  like  Eratosthenes,' 
who  first  adopted  that  cognomen,  be  was  in  high  repute  for 
his  rich  and  varied  stores  of"  learning  ;  which,  indeed,  is  evi- 
dent from  his  commeataries,  though  but  few  of  them  are 
extant.  Another  letter,  however,  to  the  same  Hermas,  shews 
that  they  were  very  numerous ;  "  Keraember,"  it  says,  "  to 
recommend  generally  our  Extracts,  which  we  have  collected, 
as  yon  know,  of  all  kinds,  into  eight  hundred  books."  He 
afterwards  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Caius  Sal- 
luBtius,  and,  on  his  death,  with  Asinms  Pollio;  and  when  they 
lindertook  to  write  a  history,  he  supplied  the  one  with  short 
anaala  of  all  Roman  affairs,  from  which  he  could  select  at 
pleasure ;  and  the  other,  with  rules  on  the  art  of  compo- 
sition. I  am,  therefore,  surprised  that  Asiniua  Ptdiio  should 
have  supposed  that  be  was  in  the  habit  of  collecting  old  words 
and  figuioe  of  speech  for  Sallust,  when  he  must  have  known 
that  his  own  advice  was,  that  none  but  well  known,  and  com- 
mon and  appropriate  expressions  should  be  made  use  of;  and 
that,  above  all  things,  the  obscurity  of  the  style  of  Sallust, 
and  bis  bold  freedom  in  translations,  should  be  avoided. 

XI.  Valeeics  Cato  was,  as  some  have  informed  us,  the 
fi'eedmaa  of  one  Buraenus,  a  native  of  Gaul.  He  himself 
tells  us,  in  his  little  work  called  "  Indignatio,"  that  he  was 
torn  free,  and  being  left  an  orphan,  vraa  exposed  to  be  easily 
stripped  of  bis  patrimony  during  the  licence  of  Sylla's  admi- 
nistrations. He  had  a  great  number  of  distinguimed  pupils, 
and  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  preceptor  suited  to  those  who 
had  a  poetical  turn,  as  appears  from  these  short  lines  : 

Cato  grainmiiticus,  Iiatina  Siren, 

Qui  solus  legit  ac  facit  poelas. 

Cata,  the  Latir.  Siren,  grammar  taught  and  vene, 

To  form  the  poet  skilled,  and  poetry  rehewse. 

Besides  bis  Trjatise  on  Grammar,  ho  composed  some  poems, 

'  Eratoatbenea,  an  Atheaian  pliilosopher,  flourished  in  Efypt,  under 
three  of  the  Ptolemies  succeasively.     Strabo  often  mentions  him.     See 
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of  whicli,  his  Lydia  and  Diana  are  moat  admired.  Tidda 
menttonB  his  "Lydia." 

Lydia,  doctorum  mRxima  cars  liber. 

"  Lydia,"  a  Work  to  men  of  learning  dear. 
Ciima'  thus  notices  the  "  Diana." 

Secula  permaneat  noatri  Diana  CatonJa. 

Immortal  b«  out  Cato's  song  0/  Dian. 

He  lived  to  extreme  old  age,  but  in  the  lo'weat  state  of  penury, 
and  almost  in  actual  want ;  having  retired  to  &  small  cottage 
when  he  gave  up  his  Tusculan  villa  to  his  creditors ;  ai 
Bibaeulus  tells  ns ; 

Si  quis  forte  mei  domum  Catonia, 
Depictae  minio  aasulaa,  et  illoi 
CnaMdiB  tidit  hottalos  Friapi, 
Miratur,  quibus  ille  diieiplinis, 
Tantam  sit  sapientiam  BBsecutus, 
Queni  tres  caaliculi  et  aelibra  farria ; 
Racemi  duo,  tegulS  sub  nnS, 
Ad  Bumiuani  prope  nntriaiit  senectun. 

"  If,  perchance,  «ay  one  has  seen  the  house  of  m;  Cata,  nith  marble  stabs 
of  the  richest  hues,  and  his  gardens  worthy  of  haying  Ptiapus  =  for  their 
guardian,  he  may  well  wonder  by  what  philosophy  he  has  gained  bo  much 
wisdom,  that  a  daily  allowance  of  three  caleworts,  half-a-puund  of  meal, 
and  two  bunches  of  grapes,  under  a  narrow  roof,  should  serve  for  hii 
subsistence  to  extreme  old  age." 

And  he  says  in  another  place  : 


Summum  grammaticum,  optimum  poetan 
Oninea  solvere  posse  question es, 
Ununi  difficile  expedire  nomen. 
En  cor  Zenodoti,  en  jecur  Cratetist' 


'  Comeliui  Helvins  Cinna  wu  an  epigrammatic  poet,  of  the  same  ag* 
u  Camllua.     Ovid  mentions  him,  Trittv,  xi.  -135. 
^  Piiapiu  was  worshipped  m  the  praieclor  of  gardens. 
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ioWe  all  propositions  and  yet  found  one  question  too  ditRcolt  for  him  lo 
settle,— how  to  pay  his  debts.  We  find  in  himtheBeniuaof  Zenodotna,' 
the  wisdom  of  Crates."' 

XII.  CoENBuiTB  Epiciitros,  a  freedman  of  Lucius  Cornelius 
Sylla,  the  dictator,  was  his  apparitor  in  the  Augural  priest- 
hood, and  much  belored  by  hia  son  Fauatua ;  bo  that  he  was 
proud  to  call  himself  the  freedman  of  both.  He  completed 
the  last  book  of  Sylla's  Commentaries,  which  his  patron  had 
left  unfinished.' 

XIII.  Labeeius  HiBRi  waa  bought  by  hia  master  out  of  a 
elave- dealer's  cage,  and  obtained  hia  freedom  on  account  of 
hia  devotion  to  learning.  It  is  reported  that  his  disin- 
terestedness was  such,  that  he  gave  gratuitous  instruction 
to  the  children  of  those  who  were  proscribed  in  the  time  of 
SyJIa. 

XIV.  Crairoa  Nicia  was  the  intimate  friend   of  Cneiua 

Pompeius  and  Caius  Memmius;  but  having  carried  notes 
from  MemmiuB  to  Pompey'a  wife,*  when  ahe  was  debauched 
by  Memmius,  Pompey  was  indignant,  and  forbad  him  his 
house,  He  was  also  on  familiar  terms  with  Marcus  Cicero, 
who  thus  speaks  of  him  in  hia  epistle  to  Dolabella : '  *'  I  have 
more  need  of  receiying  letters  from  you,  than  you  have  of 
desiring  them  from  me.  For  there  is  nothing  going  on  at 
■  Home  in  which  I  think  you  would  take  any  interest,  except, 
perhaps,  that  you  may  like  to  know  that  I  am  appointed 
umpire  between  our  iriends  Kicias  and  Vidius,_  The  one, 
it  appears,  alleges  in  two  short  veraes  that  Nieias  owes  him 

'  ZenodotuB,  the  grammariNii  "a*  librarian  to  the  tint  Ptolemy  at 
Alexandria,  and  tutor  to  hit  Bona. 

'  for  Crates,  see  before,  p.  507. 

'  We  find  from  Plutarch  that  Sylla  was  employed  two  days  before  hia 

death,  in   completing  the  twenty-second    book   of  his  Commentaries; 

and,  foraseeanj  hia  ftte,  enlrusted  them  to  the  care  of  Lucullus,  who, 

witb  the  assistance  of  EfHcadiua.  corrected  and  arranged  them.   Epicadiui 

.    aha  wrote  on  Heroic  verae,  and  Cognomina. 

'  Plutarch,  in  hia  Life  of  Csssr,  speaks  of  the  loose  conduct  of  Mucia, 
Fompey's  wife,  during  her  hutband'i  abaence. 

>  Fam.  E^.  9. 
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money ;  (he  otlicr,  like  an.  ArUtarchus,  cavib  at  them.  I, 
like  an  old  critic,  am  to  decide  whether  they  are  Nicias's  or 
epuriouB." 

Again,  in  a  letter  to  Attiens,'  he  says :  "As  to  what  you 
write  about  INiuias,  nothing  could  give  me  greater  pleasure 
titan  to  have  him  with,  me,  if  I  was  in  a  position  to  enjoy  his 
society ;  but  my  province  is  to  me  a  place  of  retirement  and 
solitude.  Sicca  easily  reconciled  himself  to  this  state  of 
tliiugB,  and,  therefore,  I  would  prefer  having  him.  Besides, 
yon  aire  well  an'are  of  the  feebleness,  and  the  nice  and  lusu- 
riouB  habits,  of  our  friend  Nicias.  Why  should  I  be  tiie 
means  of  making  him  uncomfortable,  when  he  can  afford  me 
DO  pleasure  ?     At  the  same  time,  I  value  his  goodwill." 

5V.  Len^us  waa  a  freedman  of  Pompey  the  Great,  and 
attended  him  in  most  of  his  expeditions.  On  the  death  of  hia 
patron  and  his  sons,  hesupportedhimself  by  teaching  in  a  school 
which  he  opened  near  the  temple  of  Tellus,  in  the  Canute,  in 
the  quarter  of  the  eity  where  the  house  of  the  Pompeya  etood.' 
Such  was  his  regard  for  hia  patron's  memory,  that  when  Sal- 
lust  described  him  as  having  a  brazen  face,  and  a  shamelees 
mind,  he  lashed  the  historian  in  a  most  bltt«r  satire,^  as  "  a 
bull's-pizzle,  a  gormandizer,  a  braggart,  and  a  tippler,  a  man 
whose  life  and  writings  were  equally  monstrous ;"  besides 
charging  him,  with  being  "  a  most  unskilful  plagiarist,  who 
borrowed  fbe  language  of  Cato  and  other  old  writers."  It  is 
related,  that,  in  his  youth,  having  escaped  from  slavery  by 
the  contrivance  of  some  of  his  friends,  he  took  refuge  in  his 
own  country;  and,  that  after  he  had  applied  himself  to  the 
liberal  arts,  he  brought  the  price  of  his  £«edom  to  his  former 
master,  who,  however,  struck  by  his  talents  and  learning, 
gave  Mm  manumission  gratuitously. 

XVI.  QuiBTns  C^citnjs,  an  Epirot  by  descent,  but  bom 
at  Tusculum,  was  a  freedman  of  Atticus  Satrius,  a  Soman 

Oceru  ad  All.  xiL  36.  '  B«e  before,  AoooaTDs,  c  v. 

*  LeuEua  waa  not  lingular  in  hii  cenaure  of  Sollust.    Lactantiiu,  II, 
12,  givei  him  an  iofamaui  character  i  and  Horace  aaji  of  Mm, 
Libertinarum  dico ;  Sallustiue  in  quaa 
Nod  minni  inaBnilj  quam  qui  mK^atim — S«t.  1.  Z.  48 
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knight,  tc  whom  Cicero  addressed  his  Epistles.'  Ho  becuma 
the  tutor  of  his  patron's  daughter,'  who  was  contracted  to 
Marcus  Agrippa,  hut  being  Huapectod  of  an  illicit  iutercourso 
with  her,  and  sent  away  on  that  account,  he  hetook  himself 
to  Comeliiia  Gallus,  and  lived  with  him  on  terms  of  the  greatest 
intimacy,  which,  indeed,  was  imput«c  to  Gallus  as  one  of  his 
heaviest  offences,  by  Augustus.  Then,  after  the  condemnation 
and  death  of  Gallus,'  he  opened  a  school,  hut  had  few  pupils, 
and  those  very  young,  nor  any  belonging  to  the  higher  orders, 
excepting  the  chil(h«n  of  those  he  could  not  refuse  to  admit. 
He  was  the  first,  it  is  said,  who  held  disputations  in  Latin, 
and  who  began  to  lecture  on  Viigil  and  the  other  modem  poets  ; 
which  the  verse  of  Domitius  Marcus'  points  out. 

Epirota  tenellornm  niiiricula  vatum. 


XVII.  Vesbics  Fniccus,'  a  freedraan,  distinguished  him- 
self by  a  new  mode  of  teaching ;  for  it  was  his  practice  to  ex- 
ercise the  wits  of  his  scholars,  by  encouraging  emulation 
among  them  ;  not  only  proposing  the  subjects  on  which  they 
were  to  write,  but  offering  rewards  for  those  who  were  suc- 
cessful in  the  contest.  These  consisted  of  some  ancient,  hand- 
some, or  rare  book.  Being,  in  consequence,  selected  by  Au- 
gustus, as  preceptor  to  his  grandsons,  he  transferred  his  entire 
Bckool  to  the  Falatium,  hut  with  the  understanding  that  he 
should  admit  no  fresh  scholars.     The  haU  in  Catiline's  house, 

'  The  HEme  of  the  weli-known  Romgn  knight,  to  whom  Cicero  ad- 
dressed his  Epistles,  was  Titug  Pomponius  Atlicue.  Although  Satrius 
vas  the  name  ot  a  family  at  Rome,  no  connection  between  it  and 
Atticus  can  be  found,  eo  that  the  tent  is  supposed  to  be  corrupt.  Quintua 
Cecilius  was  an  uncle  of  Atticus,  and  adopted  him.  1'he  freedraan  men- 
tioned in  this  chapter  probably  assumed  his  name,  he  hsTing  been  the 
property  of  Cscilius ;  as  it  -ma  the  custom  (or  fieedmen  to  adopt  the 
names  of  their  patrons. 

*  Suetonius,  Tiberius,  c.  viii.     Her  name  was  Poaiponia. 

'  See  AtousTUs,  c.  lnvi. 

'  He  is  mentioned  before,  c.  ix. 

'  Verriui  Placcus  is  mentioned  by  St.  Jerome,  in  conjunction  with 
Athenodorus  of  Tarsus,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  to  have  flouriahed  i.u.c. 
3024,  which  is  a  d.c.  7^9  ;  a.d.  9.  He  is  also  praised  by  Gcllins,  MucM- 
biiu,  Pliny,  and  Priscian. 
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wliich  had  then  been  added  to  the  palac^  was  assigned  him 
for  his  school,  Trith  a  yearly  allowance  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand sesterces.  He  died  of  old  age,  in  the  reign  at  Tiberius. 
There  is  a  statue  of  him  at  pKeneste,  in  the  semi-circlo  at  tha 
lower  side  of  the  forum,  where  he  had  set  up  calendars  ar- 
ranged by  himself,  and  inscribed  on  slabs  of  marble. 

XTIII.  Lucius  CKAssiinrs,  a  native  of  Tarentum,  and  ill 
ronk  a  freedman,  had  the  cognomen  of  Pasides,  which  ha 
afterwards  changed  for  Panaa.  His  first  employment  was 
connected  with  the  stage,  and  his  business  was  to  assist  the 
writers  of  farces.  After  that,  he  took  to  giving  lessons  in  a 
gallery  attached  to  a  house,  until  his  commentary  on  "The 
Smyrna '"  so  brought  him  into  notice,  that  the  following  lines 
were  written  on  him ; 

Uni  Craasitio  se  credere  Smyrna  probarit . 
Deainite  indocti,  conjugio  hanc  petere. 

Soli  CrSBSiUo  sediiit  nubere  velle  : 
Intima  cui  soli  nota  sua  eistiteiiuC 

Craasitius  only  coants  Ou  Sinyrn«'a  Iotb, 

Fruitiest  the  wooings  of  the  unlettered  prove ; 

Crassitius  the  receifea  with  loring  arms. 

For  he  slaue  unvdled  her  bidden  charmi. 

However,  after  having  taught  many  scholars,  some  of  whom 
were  of  high  rank,  and  amongst  others,  Julius  Antflniiis,  the 
triumvir's  son,  so  that  he  might  be  even  compared  with  Verrius 
Flaccua ;  he  suddenly  closed  his  school,  and  joined  the  sect  of 
Quintus  Septimius,  the  philosopher. 

SIX.  ScKiBOHitrs  ApHRODisrtrs,  the  slave  and  disciple  of 
Orbilius,  who  was  afterwards  redeemed  and  presented  with  his 
freedom  by  Seribonia,'  the  daughter  of  Libo  who  had  been 
tiie  wife  of  Augastus,  taught  in  the  time  of  Verrius ;  whose 
books  on  Orthography  he  also  revised,  not  without  some  severe 
remarks  on  his  pursuits  and  conduct. 

XX.  C.  Jotius  HvaiiiTia,  a  freedman  of  Augustus,  was  i, 
native  of  Spain,  although  some  say  he  was  bom  at  Alesanr 

•  Cinna  wrote  a  poem,  wliicn  lie  called  "  Smyrna,"  and  wiia  nine  jesn 
la  CUmpoaing,  as  Catullus  inlorma  ua,  93. 1. 
'  See  Augustus,  cc,  kii.  hix. 
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dria,  and  that  when  that  city  waa  laken,  Caeaar  brought  him, 
then  a  boy,  to  Borne,  He  closely  and  carefully  imitated 
Cornelius  Alexander,'  a  Greek  grammarian,  who.  Cor  hie  anti- 
quarian knowledge,  was  called  by  many  Polyhistor,  and  by 
Borne  History.  He  had  the  charge  cf  the  Palatine  library,  but 
that  did  not  prevent  him  from  having  many  scholars ;  and  he 
"Was  one  of  the  most  intimate  Menda  of  the  poet  Ovid,  and  of 
Cains  Licinius,  the  historian,  a  man  of  consular  rank,'  who 
has  related  that  Hyginus  died  very  poor,  and  was  supported  by 
his  liberality  as  long  as  he  lived.  Julius  Modestus,'  who  was 
fi  fi-eedman  of  Kyglnus,  followed  the  footsteps  of  his  patron  in 
his  studies  and  learning. 

XXI.  Ciiira  Melisstts,'  a  native  of  Spoletum,  was  free-bom, 
but  having  been  exposed  by  his  parents  in  conseqnence  of 
quarrels  between  them,  he  received  a  good  education  from  his 
foster-father,  by  whose  care  and  industty  he  was  brought  up, 
and  was  made  a  present  of  to  Mecamas,  as  a  grammarian. 
Finding  himself  valued  and  treated  as  a  triend,  he  preferred  to 
continue  in  his  state  of  servitude,  although  ho  was  claimed  by 
his  mother,  choosing  rather  his  present  condition  than  that 
which  his  real  origin  entitled  him  to.  In  consequence,  his 
freedom  was  speedily  given  him,  and  he  even  became  a  fa- 
vourite with  Augustus.  By  his  appointment  he  wag  made 
curator  of  the  library  in  the  portico  of  Octavia ; '  and,  as  he 
himself  informs  us,  undertook  to  compose,  when  he  was  a  sexa- 
gonariau,  his  books  of  "  Witticisms,"  which  are  now  called 
"  The  Book  of  Jests."  Of  these  he  accomplished  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  to  which  he  afterwards  added  several  more.     He 

>  Cornelius  Akxnnder,  who  had  also  the  name  of  Polyhistor,  nas  bom 
at  Miletus,  and  being  taken  prisoner,  itnd  bought  bj  Comeliiu,  wu 
brought  to  Rome,  and  becoming  his  teacher,  had  bis  freedom  given  him, 
with  the  name  of  his  patrou.  Me  flourished  in  the  time  of  Sylla,  and 
composed  a  great  number  of  works  ;  amongst  which  were  five  books  on 
itome.  Suetonius  has  already  tohl  us  [Auoustds,  xxix.j  that  he  bad  Ihe 
care  of  the  Palatine  Library. 

'  No  such  consul  as  Caiua  Licinius  appears  in  the  Fasti ;  and  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  mistake  for  C.  Alinius,  wlio  uas  the  colleague  of  Cn. 
Domitius  Calvinul,  a.u.c.  713,  and  wrote  a  hook  on  (he  Cifjl  War. 

'  Julius  Modeatus,  in  whom  the  name  of  ihe  Julian  family  was  stiU 
preserred.  is  mentioned  with  approbation  by  Gellius,  Martial,  Quintiliw^ 
and  others. 

'  Mehssiis  is  mentioned  by  Ovid,  Dt  Pontif.  n   16—30, 

*  S*«  AuouBTus,  c.  xiix.  p.  93,  and  luile. 
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also  compOBed  a  new  kind  of  story  about  those  who  wore  the 
toga,  and  ealled  it  "  Trabeat." ' 

XXII.  MiBCDS  PoMTOHlirs  MiKCELtus,  a  very  severe  critic 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  who  Bometimes  pleaded  catises,  in  a  certain 
address  on  the  plaintiffs  behalf,  persisted  in  charging  hia 
BdveTsary  with  making  a  solecism,  until  Cassiua  Severus  ap- 
pealed to  the  judges  to  grant  an  adjournment  until  his  client 
should  produce  another  grammarian,  as  he  was  not  prepared 
to  enter  into  a  controversy  respecting  a  Bolecisra,  instead  of 
defending  his  client's  rights.  On  another  occasion,  when  he 
had  found  fault  with  some  espiossion  in  a  speech  made  by 
Tiberius,  Atteius  Capito'  affirmed,  "  that  if  it  was  not  Latin, 
at  least  it  would  be  so  iu  time  (a  come;"  "  Capito  is  wrong," 
cried  Marcellus;  "it  is  certainly  in  your  power,  Ctesar,  to 
confer  the  freedom  of  the  city  on  whom  you  please,  but  you 
vonnot  make  words  tor  us."  Asiniua  OaLlus^  tells  us  that  be 
was  formerly  a  pugilist,  in  the  following  epigram. 

Qui  caput  ad  I^Tam  deidt,  glosscmtta  nobis 
Prxcipit ;  m  iiulluni,  v«t  potiua  pugilia. 
Who  ducked  his  hear],  to  shun  another's  list. 
Though  he  expound  old  saws, — jet,  well  I  wist, 
UTith  pummelled  nose  and  face,  he's  but  a  pugUist. 

XXIII.  Eemmius  Pal^mon,'  of  Vicentia,"  the  offspring  of  a 
bond-woman,  acquired  the  rudiments  of  learning,  first  as  the 
wimpanion  of  a  weaver's,  and  then  of  his  master's,  son,  at 
school.  Being  afterwards  made  free,  he  taught  at  linme,  where 
he  stood  highest  in  the  rank  of  the  grammarians ;  but  he  wa» 
so  infamous  for  every  sort  of  vice,  tliat  Tiberius  and  his  sac-  ! 
cesser  Claudius  publicly  denounced  him  as  an  improper  person  ! 
to  have  the  education  of  boys  and  young  men  entrusted  to  him. 
StiU,  his  powers  of  narrative  and  agreeable  style  of  speaking 
made  him. very  popular;  besides  which,  he  had  the  ^ft  of 
making  extempore  verses.     He  also  wrote  a  great  many  in 

>  The  trabea  wu  ■  white  robe,  with  a  purple  border,  of  a  different 
iMhion  from  the  toga. 

*  Sea  before,  ex.  '  See  CLAnniirs,  c.  xli,  and  nelt, 

*  Remmiua  Piliemoa  appears  to  have  beea  cotemporary  with  Pfiq  lat 
()nii>tilian,  who  ipeak  highl;  of  him. 

*  Now  Viceosa. 
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variooB  and  uncommon  metres.  His  insolence  was  such,  that 
he  called  Marcua  Varro  "  a  hog ;"  and  biBgged  that  "  letters 
were  hom  and  would  perish  with  him;"  and  that  "his  name 
was  not  introduced  inadvertently  in  the  Bucolics,'  as  Vii^l 
divined  that  a  Palseraon  would  some  day  be  the  judge  of  all 
jtoets  and  poums,"  He  also  hoasted,  that  having  once  feUen 
into  the  hands  of  robbers,  they  spared  him  on  account  of  the 
eelehrity  his  name  had  acquired. 

He  was  so  luxurious,  that  he  took  the  bath  many  times  in  a 
day ;  nor  did  his  means  suffice  for  his  extravagance,  although 
his  school  brought  him  in  forty  thousand  sesterces  yearly,  and 
he  received  not  much  less  from  his  private  estate,  which  he 
managed  with  great  care.  He  also  tept  a  broker's  shop  for 
the  s^e  of  old  clothes ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  a  vine,*  he 
planted  himself,  yielded  three  hundred  and  fifty  bottles  of 
wine.  But  the  greatest  of  al!  his  vices  was  his  unbridled 
licentiousnesB  in  his  commerce  with  women,  which  he  carried 
to  the  utmost  pitch  of  foul  indecency.'  They  tell  a  droll  story 
of  some  one  who  met  him  in  a  crowd,  and  upon  his  offering 
to  kiss  him,  could  not  escape  the  salute.  "  Master,"  said 
he,  "  do  you  want  to  mouth  every  one  you  meet  with  in  a 

SXIV.  MiBcuB  VAiEBitis  Pbobus,  of  Berytus,'  after  long 
aspiring  to  the  rank  of  centurion,  being  at  last  tired  of  waiting, 
devpted  himself  to  study.  He  had  met  with  some  old  authors 
at  a  bookseller's  shop  in  the  provinces,  where  the  memory  of 
ancient  times  still  lingers,  and  is  not  quite  forgotten,  as  it 
is  at  Eome.  Being  anxious  carefully  to  reperusc  these,  and 
iifterwards  to  make  acquaintance  with  other  works  of  the  same 
kind,  be  found  bimself  an  object  of  contempt,  and  was  laughed 

'  "  Audiat  hieo  tantum  Tel  qui  Tenit,  ecce,  PalfBmon." — EccI,  iii-  50. 

1  &\\  tbe  editions  hate  the  nord  vilera;  bat  we  might  conjecture,  from 
the  Urge  produce,  that  it  is  it  mistake  for  vineam,  a  Tiuejard  i  in  which 
CBEe  the  word  va»a  might  be  rendered,  not  bottles,  but  caika.  Tbe  am- 
phora held  about  nine  gallons.  Pliny  mentions  that  Remmius  bought  a 
fum  near  the  turning  an  the  Nomentan  road,  at  tbetenth  mile-stone  from 

»  '■  Uique  ad  infamiam  oris."— See  TrnEBicB,  p.  220,  and  the  nolei. 

*  Now  Beyroul,  on  the  coast  of  Syria.  It  was  one  of  the  colonies 
founded  by  Julius  Cfesar  when  he  transported  80,000  Roman  citizens  to 
biapi  parts.— JoLitje,  xlii. 
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&t  for  his  lectures,  mstead  of  their  gaining  him  fame  or  profit. 
Still,  howeyer,  he  persiatetL  in  his  purpose,  and  emplojed  him- 
self in  correcting,  illustrating,  and  adding  notes  to  inany  works 
which  he  had  collected,  his  labours  being  confined  to  the  pro- 
vince of  a  grammarian,  and  nothing  more.  He  had,  properly 
speaking,  no  scholars,  hut  some  few  followers.  For  he  never 
taught  in  such  a,  way  as  to  maintain  the  character  of  a  master ; 
but  was  in  the  habit  of  admitting  one  or  two,  perhaps  at  most 
three  or  four,  disciples  in  the  afternoon ;  and  while  he  lay  at 
ease  and  chatted  freely  on  ordinary  topics,  he  occasion^^ 

'  e  book  to  them,  but  that  did  not  often  happen.  He 
i  a  few  slight  treatises  on  some  subtle  questions,  be- 

:s  which,  he  left  a  large  collection  of  observationB  on  the 
language  of  &e  aaaitnts. 
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or  EMINENT  RHETORICIANS. 


I.  Rhbtomc,  also,  as  well  as  Grammar,  was  not  introduced 
BinongBt  us  till  a  late  period,  and  with  still  more  difficulty, 
inasmuch  as  we  find  tliat,  at  times,  the  practice  of  it  was  even 
prohibited.  In  order  to  leave  no  doubt  of  this,  I  will  subjoin 
an  Micient  decree  of  the  senate,  as  well  as  an  edict  of  the  cen- 
sors : — "  la  the  eonatikhip  iif  Caias  Fannim  Strabo,  and  MareuH 
Vaierius  Messala ;'  the  prtetor  Marcus  Pomponius  moved  the 
senate,  that  an  act  be  passed  respecting  Philosophers  and 
EhetoricianB.  In  this  matter,  they  have  decreed  as  follows ; 
'Ir  SHiix  BE  LAWFUL  for  M.  Pomponius,  the  pnetor,  to  take 
iiich  meaeures,  and  make  such  provisions,  aa  the  good  of  the 
Bepublic,  and  the  duty  of  his  office,  reijuire,  that  no  Philo- 
eopners  or  Khettiricians  be  suffered  at  Borne.'  " 

After  some  interval,  the  censor  Cnasus  Domitius  ^nobarbua 
atid  Lucius  Lioinius  Crasaus  issued  the  following  edict  upon  the 
same  subject :  "  It  is  beported  to  us  that  certain  persons  have 
instituted  a  new  kind  of  discipline ;  that  our  youth  resort  to 
their  schools ;  that  they  have  assumed  the  title  of  Latin  Rheto- 
ricians ;  and  that  young  men  wast*  their  time  there  for  whole 
days  together.  Our  ancestors  have  ordained  what  instruction 
it  is  fitting  their  children  should  receive,  and  what  schools 
they  should  attend.  These  novelties,  contrary  to  the  customs 
and  instructions  of  our  ancestors,  we  neither  approve,  nor  do 
they  appear  to  us  good.  Wherefore  it  appears  to  be  our  duty 
that  we  should  notiiy  our  judgment  both  to  those  who  keep 
luch  schools,  and  those  who  are  in  the  practice  of  frequenting 
them,  that  they  meet  our  disappnbation." 

However,  by  slow  degrees,  rhetoric  manifested  itself  to  be  ft 
■  TUi  unatiu  mamltunt  wu  made  a.d.o.  593, 
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BseM  and  hon^irable  study,  aod  many  persons  devoted  theni' 
selves  to  it,  both  oa  a  means  of  defence  and  of  ticquiring 
reputation.  Cicero  declaimed  in  Greek  until  his  pnctorship, 
but  afterwards,  as  he  grew  older,  in  Latin  also ;  and  even  in 
the  consulship  of  Hiitiua  and  Fansa,*  wlium  he  calls  "his 
great  and  noble  disciples."  Some  historians  state  that  Cneiua 
Pompey  resumed  the  practice  of  declaiming  even  during  the 
eiTil  war,  in  order  to  be  better  prepared  to  ai'gue  aguiust  Caius 
Gurio,  a  young  man  of  great  talents,  to  whom  the  defence  ol' 
Ciesar  was  entrusted.  They  say,  likewise,  that  it  was  not  for- 
gotten by  Mark  Antony,  nor  by  Augustus,  even  during  the  war 
of  Modena.  !Nero  also  declaimed'  even  after  he  became  emperor, 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  which  he  had  done  before  in 
public  but  tvrice.  Kany  speeches  of  orators  were  also  published. 
In  consequence,  public  favour  was  so  much  attracted  U>  tha 
study  of  rhetoric,  that  avast  number  of  professors  and  learned 
men  devoted  themselves  to  it ;  and  it  flourished  to  such  a  de- 
gree,  that  some  of  them  raised  themeelvefl  by  it  to  the  rank  of 
senators  and  the  highest  offleea. 

But  the  same  mode  of  teaching  was  not  adopted  by  all,  nor, 
indeed,  did  individuals  always  confine  themselves  to  the  some 
system,  but  each  varied  his  plan  of  teaching  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. For  they  were  accustomed,  in  stating  their  ar- 
gument with  the  utmost  clearness,  to  use  figures  and  epolt^ei^ 
to  put  cases,  as  circumstances  required,  and  to  relate  facts,  some- 
times briefly  and  succinctly,  and,  at  other  times,  more  at  lai^ 
and  with  greater  feeling.  Nor  did  they  omit,  on  occasion,  to 
resort  to  translations  from  the  Greek,  and  to  espatiate  in  the 
praise,  or  to  launch  their  censures  on  the  faults,  of  illustrious 
men.  Ihey  also  dealt  with  matters  connectpd  with  every-day 
life,  pointing  out  such  as  are  useful  and  necessary,  and  such 
as  arc  hurtful  and  needless.  They  had  occasion  often  to  support 
the  authority  of  fabulous  accounts,  and  to  detract  from  that  of 
historical  narratives,  which  sort  the  Greeks  call  "  Propositions," 
"  Eefutations"  and  "  Corroborations,"  until  by  a  gradual  pro- 
cess they  have  exhausted  those  topics,  and  arrive  at  the  gbt 
of  the  argument. 

Among  the  ancients,  subjects  of  controversy  were  drawn 
either  from  history,  as  indeed  some  are  even  now,  or  trom 
1  Hirtius  and  Pansa  weri  eoasali  a.u.c,  710. 
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aotuai  fads,  of  recent  oocnrrenee.  It  was,  therefore,  the 
custom  to  state  them  precisely,  with  details  of  the  names  of 
places.  We  certainly  so  find  them  collected  and  published, 
and  it  may  be  well  to  give  one  or  two  of  them  literally,  by 
Tray  of  example : 

"A  company  of  young:  men  from  the  city,  having  made  an 
excursion  to  Ostia  in  the  summer  season,  and  going  down  to 
the  beach,  fell  in  with  some  fishermen  who  wore  easting  theii 
nets  in  the  sea.  Having  bargained  with  them  for  the  haul, 
whatfver  it  might  turn  out  to  be,  for  a  certain  sum,  they  paid 
down  the  money.  They  waited  a  long  time  while  the  nets 
were  being  drawn,  and  when  at  laat  they  were  dragged  on 
shore,  there  was  no  fish  in  them,  but  some  gold,  sewn  up  in  a 
basket.  The  buyers  claim  the  haul  as  theirs,  the  fishermen 
assert  that  it  belongs  to  them." 

Again  :  "  Some  dealers  having  to  land  from  a  ship  at  Bran- 
duaium  a  cai^o  of  slaves,  among  which  there  was  a  handsome 
boy  of  great  value,  they,  in  order  to  deceive  the  collectors  of 
the  customs,  smu^led  him  ashore  in  the  dress  of  a  fi:e6- 
bom  youth,  with  the  bnllum'  hung  about  his  neck.  The 
fraud  easily  escaped  detection.  They  proceed  to  Home  ;  the 
affair  becomes  the  subject  of  judicial  inquiry ;  it  is  aDeged 
that  the  hoy  was  entitled  to  his  fi-eedom,  because  his  muster 
had  voluntarily  treated  him  as  free." 

Formerly,  they  called  these  by  a  Greek  terra,  auvra^fif,  but 
of  lat«  "controversies;"  but  they  may  be  either  fictitious 
cases,  or  those  which  come  under  trial  in  the  courts.  Of  the 
eminent  professors  of  this  science,  of  whom  any  memorials 
are  extant,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  many  others  than 
those  of  whom  I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  an  account. 

II,  Lucius  Plotius  Galltts.  Of  him  Marcus  Tullius  Cicerc 
thus  writes  to  Marcus  Titinmus  :'  "I  remember  well  that 
when  we  were  boys,  one  Lucius  Plotius  first  began  to  teach 
Latin;  and  as  great  numbers  flocked  to  his  school,  so  tbat  aL 
who  were  most  devoted  to  study  were  eager  to  take  lessons 
from  him,  it  was  a  great  trouble  to  me  that  I  too -was  not  allowed 
to  do  so,     I  was  prevented,  liowever,  by  the  decided  opinion' 

1  M  to  the  Bullam,  see  before,  Jui.iJ«,  c.  IiixiT. 
>Thi)  extract  pntn  h;  Suetoniin  ia  ^  wcknuwofanf  epistle  addresaed 
tij  Cicero  to  Mucus  Tiiiuoiiu. 
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of  men  of  the  greatest  learning,  who  considered  that  it  was 
best  to  cultivate  the  genius  by  the  study  of  Greek."  This 
Bame  Gallus,  for  he  lived  to  a  great  age,  was  pointed  at  by 
M.  CteUus,  in  a  speech  which  he  was  forced  to  make  in  his 
own  cause,  as  having  supplied  his  accuser,  Atraeinua,^  with 
materials  for  his  charge.  Suppreasing  his  name,  ho  says  that 
sncb  a  rhetorician  was  like  barley  bread'  compared  to  a  wheaten 
loaf, — windy,  chaffjr,  and  coarse. 

m.  Lncius  OcTAatnTS  Pilitcs  is  said  to  have  been  a  slave, 
and,  according  to  the  old  custom,  chained  to  the  door  like 
a  watch-dog  ;^  until,  having  been  presented  with  his  freedom 
for  his  genius  and  devotion  to  learning,  he  drew  np  for  hia 
patron  the  act  of  accusation  in  a  cause  he  was  prosecuting. 
After  that,  becoming  a  profissor  of  rhetoric,  he  gave  instruc- 
tions to  Cneius  Pompey  the  Great,  and  composed  an  acopuct 
of  his  actions,  as  well  as  of  those  of  his  father,  being  the  first 
freedman,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Cornelius  Nepos,'  who 
ventured  to  write  history,  which  before  his  time  had  not  been 
done  by  any  one  who  was  not  of  the  high^t  ranks  in  society. 

rV.  About  this  time,  Epidids'  having  fellen  info  disgrace 
for  bringing  a  false  accusation,  opened  a  school  of  instruction, 
in  which  he  taught,  among  others,  Mark  Antony  and  Augustus, 
On  one  occasion  Gains  Canufius  jeered  them  for  presuming  to 
belong  to  the  party  of  the  consul  Isauricus'  in  his  administration 
of  the  republic ;  upon  which  he  replied,  that  he  would  rather  be 
the  disciple  of  Isauricus,  thanofEpidius,  the  false  accuser.  This 
Epidius  claimed  to  be  descended  &om  Epidius  Nuncio,  who,  as 

'  See  Cicero's  Oration,  pro  Cielio,  where  Atrarinua  is  frequently  men. 
tioned,  especially  cc.  i.  and  iii. 

5  "  HofdeariuiD  rhetorem." 

'  From  the  manner  in  which  Saetonias  speaks  of  the  old  custom  o( 
chaining  oneof  the  lowest  slaves  to  the  outer  gate,  to  supply  ihe  place 
of  a  watch-dog,  it  would  appear  k>  have  been  disused  in  his  time, 

'  The  work  in  which  Cornelius  Nepos  made  this  statement  is  kxt. 

'  Pliny  mentions  with  approbation  C.  Epidius,  who  wrote  some  treatisei 
in  which  trees  are  represented  as  speaking;  and  the  period  in  which  hs 
flourished,  agrees  with  that  assigned  to  the  Ihetarician  here  named  hj 
Suetonius.— P«n.  xvii.'ib. 
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•noisnt  traiJitioDa  assert,  fell  into  the  fountain  of  the  rirei 
Samus'  when  Uie  streams  were  overflown,  and  not  being  after- 
warda  found,  was  reckoned  among  the  number  of  the  gods. 

v.  Skxtos  Clodius,  a  native  of  Sieilj-,  a  professor  both  ol 
CJreek  and  Latin  eloquence,  had  bad  eyes  and  a  facetious 
tongue.  It  was  a  saying  of  his,  that  he  lost  a  pair  of  eyes 
from  his  intimacy  with  Mark  Antony,  the  triumvir.'  Of  hia 
wife,  Fulvia,  when  there  was  a  swelUng  in  one  of  her  checks, 
he  said  that  "she  tempted  the  point  of  Lis  style  ;"^  nor  did 
Antony  think  any  the  worse  of  him  for  the  joke,  but  quite  en- 
joyed it;  and  soon  afterwards,  when  Antony  was  eonsuj,*  he 
even  made  him  a  large  grant  of  land,  which  Cicero  charges  him 
with  in  hia  Philippics.'  "  Ton  patronize,"  he  said,  "  a  master 
of  the  schools  for  the  sake  of  his  buffoonery,  and  make  a  rhe- 
torician one  of  your  pot-companions  j  allowing  him  to  cut 
his  jokes  on  any  one  he  pleased;  a  witty  man,  no  doubt,  but 
it  was  an  easy  matter  to  say  smart  things  of  such  as  you  and 
your  companions.  But  listen,  Conscript  Fathers,  while  I  tell 
you  what  reward  was  given  to  this  rhetorician,  and  let  the 
wounds  of  the  republic  be  laid  bare  to  view.  Tou  assigned 
two  thousand  acres  cf  the  Leontine  territojr'  to  Sextus  Clodius, 
the  rhetorician,  and  not  content  with  that,  exonerated  the 
estate  from  aU  taxes.  Hear  this,  and  leam  from  the  extra- 
vagance cf  the  grant,  how  little  wisdom  is  displayed  in  your 
acts." 

VI.  CiiDS  Albdtics  81LU8,  of  Ifovara,'  while,  in  the  execu- 

)  A  river  in  the  ancient  CaitpaniB,  now  called  the  Sarno,  which  dii. 
chHges  itself  into  the  bay  of  Naplet. 

'  Epidius  BttribiLtei  the  injniy  receiTed  by  tiis  eya  to  the  coirupt 
habits  he  contracted  in  the  >oc[et}'  of  M.  Anton;. 

>  The  direct  allusion  ia  to  the  "ilyle"  or  probe  used  by  surgeons  in 
opening  lain  ours. 

*  Mark  Antony  wai  coniul  with  Juliua  Csesar,  t.u.c.  709.  See  before, 
JeLint,  c.  Ixx'n. 

'  Philipp.  xi.  17. 

'  I«intiuni,  now  colled  Lentini,  WM  a  town  in  Sicilv,  the  foundation  ol 
wliich  ia  related  by  Thucydides,  vi.  p.  412.  Polybius  deseri)>ea  Ihe  Leon- 
tine  fields  as  the  moat  fertile  part  of  Sidly.  Polyb.  vii.  1  And  tB* 
Cicero,  contia  Verrem,  iii.  46,  47. 

'  Novara,  a  town  of  the  M  ~ 
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tion  01  the  office  of  edile  in  his  native  place,  he  was  sitting  tor 
the  administration  of  justice,  was  dragged  hy  the  feet  from  the 
tribunal  b)'  some  persona  against  whum  he  was  pronouncing 
a  decree.  In  great  indignation  at  thie  usage,  he  made  straight 
for  the  gate  of  the  town,  and  proceeded  to  Rome,  There  he 
was  admitted  to  fellowship,  and  lodged,  with  Plancna  the 
orator,'  whose  practice  it  was,  before  he  made  a  speech  ia  pub- 
lic, to  set  up  some  one  to  take  the  contrary  side  in  the  argu- 
ment. The  office  was  undertaken  by  Albutius  with  such 
siiccesB,  that  he  silenced  Plancus,  who  did  not  venture  to  put 
himself  in  competitiou  with  him.  This  bringing  him  into 
notice,  he  collected  an  audience  of  bk  own,  and  it  was  hie 
custom  to  open  the  question  proposed  for  debate,  sitting ;  but 
as  he  wanned  with  the  subject,  he  stood  up,  and  made  his  pe- 
roration in  that  posture.  His  declamations  were  of  different 
kinds ;  sometimes  brilliant  and  polished,  at  others,  that  they 
might  not  he  thought  to  savour  too  much  of  the  schools,  he 
curtailed  them  of  ajl  ornament,  and  used  only  familiar  phrases. 
He  also  pleaded  eanses,  but  rarely,  being  employed  in  such  as 
were  of  ihe  highest  importance,  and  in  every  case  undertaking 
the  peroration  only. 

In  the  end,  he  gave  up  practising  in  the  forum,  partly  from 
shame,  partly  from  fear.  For,  in  a  certain  trial  before  the  court 
of  the  One  Hundred,*  having  lashed  the  defendant  as  a  man 
void  of  natural  affection  for  his  parents,  he  called  upon  him  by 
a  bold  figure  of  speech,  "  to  swear  by  the  ashes  of  his  fatier 
and  mother  which  lay  unburicd  ;"  his  adversary  taking  him 
up  for  the  suggestion,  and  the  judges  frowning  upon  it,  he  lost 
hia  cause,  and  was  much  blamed.  At  another  time,  on  a  trial 
for  murder  at  Milan,  before  Lucius  Piso,  the  proconsul,  having 
to  defend  the  culprit,  he  worked  himself  up  to  such  a  pitch  o( 
vehemence,  that  in  a  crowded  court,  who  loudly  applauded 
him,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  lietor  to  maintain  - 
order,  he  broke  out  into  a  lamentation  on  the  miserable  state 
of  Italy,*  then  in  danger  of  being  agtaa  reduced,  he  said,  into 

■  St.  Jerom  in  CAron.  &aei.  describe!  Lndiis  Munstius  PIbucbs  as  the 
dUraple  of  Cicero,  aad  a  celebrated  onlor.  He  founded  Lyons  during  the 
time  be  governed  that  part  of  tbe  Romaa  provinces  in  Gaut. 

*  See  AuonsTus,  c.  xiivi. 

'  He  meant  to  speali  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  nhich,  though  geographieatlf  a 
fert  0{  Italy,  did  not  till  a  late  period  enjo;  the  privileges  of  the  othei 
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tlie  form  of  a  proTmoe,  and  turning  to  the  statue  of  Marciu 
Brutus,  whick  stood  in  tlie  fonim,  he  invoked  him  as  "  the 
founder  and  vindicator  of  the  liberties  of  the  people."  For 
this  he  narrowly  escaped  a  proseoution.  Suffering,  at  an  ad- 
vanced period  of  life,  from  an  ulcerated  tumour,  he  returned 
to  Novara,  and  calling  the  people  together  in  a  public  aaaem- 
hly,  addressed  them  in  a  set  apeceh,  of  eonsidetahle  length, 
explaining  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  put  an  end  t» 
existence :  and  this  he  did  by  abstaining  from  food. 

territorie*  united  to  Rome,  and  was  admiiiiatered  by  a  pr^tor  under  the 
fonuG  of  a  dependent  proiiace.  It  was  admitted  to  equal  rights  by  the 
trinmviis,  after  tlie  death  of  Julius  Ceesar.  Albuliul  intimated  tliaC  thoM 
lights  were  now  m  danger. 


SND  OP  THE  tlVKS  OP  QBAMHAEIAN8  ANP  ItUETOBICIASB 
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THE  LIPE  OF  TERENCE. 

l^OBLius  Tebentius  Afee,  a  native  of  Carthage,  was  n  slave,  pI 
Borne,  of  the  senalflr  Terentiua  Lucanas,  who,  sfruck  by  his 
abilitiies  and  handsome  perBon,  gavq  him  not  only  a  liberal  edu- 
cation in  his  youth,  but  bis  freedom  when  he  arrived  at  years 
of  maturity.  Some  «ay  that  he  was  a  captive  taken  in  ^'ar, 
but  this,  as  Penestella'  infonas  as,  could  by  no  means  have  been 
the  cose,  since  both  his  birth  and  death  took  place  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  tenninatioa  of  the  second  Pimie  war  and 
the  commencement  of  the  third ;'  nor,  even  supposing  that  ho 
had  been  token  prisoner  by  the  Kumidian  or  Getulian  tribes, 
could  he  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  Soman  general,  as 
there  Tas  no  commercial  inteteourae  between  the  Italians  and 
Africans  until  after  the  fall  of  Carthago.'  Terence  lived  ic 
great  femiliaxity  with  many  persons  of  high  station,  and  espoT 
cially  with  Scipio  Afrioanus,  and  Caius  Lteiins,  whose  favour 
he  is  even  supposed  to  have  purchased  by  the  foulest  means. 
But  Penestella  reverses .  the  charge,  contending  that  Terence 
was  older  ih^n  either  of  them.     Cornelius  Kepos,  however, 

>  Luciua  Fenestella.  sn  historical  "rriter,  is  mentioned  by  Lictantins, 
Seneca,  and  Piiny,  who  aays,  that  he  died  towards  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Tiberius. 

*  Tlie  second  Punic  war  ended  a.u.c.  052,  and  the  third  began  A.r.c. 
BOS.    Terence  was  probably  born  about  ft60. 

>  Carthage  wu  kid  in  ruins  a.u.c.  606  or  607,  six  buudred  anil  iixty- 
WT«ii  years  after  it)  loundatiau. 
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mforms  U9  that  they  were  all  of  nearly  equal  age ;  anil  TorriaB 
intimates  o  suspicion  of  tiiia  criminal  commerce  in  the  follow- 
ing pasBags : — 

"  While  Terence  plays  the  wanton  with  the  great,  and  re- 
commends  liimself  U>  them  by  the  meretricious  oniamenta  of 
hie  person;  while,  with  greedy  ears,  he  drinks  in  the  divine 
melody  of  Africanus's  voice  ;  while  he  thinks  of  being  a  con- 
stant guest  at  the  table  of  Furius,  and  the  handsome  Lselina ; 
while  ho  thinks  that  he  is  fondly  loved  by  them,  and  often 
invited  to  Albannm  for  his  youthful  beauty,  he  finds  himself 
stripped  of  his  property,  and  reduced  to  Oie  lowest  state  of 
indigence.  Then,  witlidrawing  from  the  world,  he  betook 
himself  to  Greece,  where  he  met  his  end,  dying  at  Sfrymphalos, 
a  town  in  Arcadia.  "What  availed  him  the  friendship  of  Scipio, 
of  Ltelins,  or  of  Furius,  three  of  the  most  affluent  nobles  of 
that  age  ?  They  did  not  even  minister  to  bis  necessities  so 
much  as  to  provide  him  a  hired  house,  to  which  his  slave  might 
return  with  the  intelligence  of  his  master's  death." 

He  wrote  comedies,  the  earliest  of  which,  The  Attdria, 
having  to  be  performed  at  the  public  spectacles  giTen  by  the 
fediies,'  he  was  commanded  to  read  it.first  before  Cfficilius.' 
Having  been  introduced  while  Cteciliua  was  at  supper,  and 
being  meanly  dressed,  he  is  reported  to  have  read  the  begin- 
ning of  the  play  seated  on  a  low  stool  near  the  great  man's 
couch.  But  after  reciting  a  few  verses,  he  was  invited  to  take 
his  place  at  table,  and,  having  supped  with  his  host,  went 
through  the  rest  to  his  great  delight.  This  play  and  five 
others  were  received  by  the  public  with  similar  applause, 
although  Volcatius,  in  his  enumeration  of  them,  says  that 
"  3^e  Eeeyra^  must  not  be  reckoned  among  these." 

!l%e  Eunuch  was  even  acted  twice  the  same  day,*  and  earned 
more  money  than  any  comedy,  whoever  was  the  writer,  had 

'  These  enterUinments  were  giTen  by  the  adilea  M.  Falviua  Nobitior 
knd  H.  Aciiitu  Glibrio,  a.u.c.  5S7. 

'  St.  Jerani  also  steus  tiiax,  Terence  read  the  "  AnclrLa"t(>  Ciecilius  whfi 
wai  a  Mmio  poet  >t  Koine ;  but  it  is  clearly  tin  miBchronUm,  as  be  &tA 
twa  jean  before  tbi«  period.  It  ia  propoEed.  therefore,  to  amend  the  teii 
by  Bubttitatinf  Aralius,  the  ledile  ;  a  correction  recommended  by  all  th( 
circumstincet,  and  approved  by  Pitiscus  and  Erneati, 

'  The  "  Hecyra."  The  Mother-ittiais,  Is  one  of  Terence's  plays. 

'  The  "  Gunuck''  was  not  brought  out  till  Ate  years  after  the  Andria, 
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■"■sr  done  before,  namely,  eight  thouaand  sesterceB;'  besides 
which,  a  oettain  (tam  accrued  to  the  author  for  the  title.  But 
Varro  prefers  the  opening  of  The  Adelpk^  to  that  of  Menander. 
It  is  very  commonly  reported  that  Terence  was  assisted  in  his 
works  by  Lselius  and  Scipio,'  Tvith  whom  he  lived  in  euch 
great  intimacy.  He  gave  some  currency  to  this  report  him- 
self, nor  did  he  ever  attempt  to  defend  himself  against  it,  ex- 
cept in  a  light  -way ;  as  in  the  prologue  to  The  Adei^hi : 

Nam  quad  isti  dicunt  malevoti.  homines  nobiles 

Hunc  adjutare,  aseldueque  una  scrib«re ; 

Quod  illi  tnalediclum  febemeiiB  existinisnt, 

Eam  laudem  hie  ducit  inaximim  :   cum  illis  placet, 

Qui  vobis  universis  et  populo  plKient ; 

Quorum  opera  in  liello.  iu  olio,  in  negotio, 

Suo  quiaque  tempore  usus  est  sine  auperbiS. 
For  this, 

Which  maliee  tells  that  certain  noble  persons 

Assist  the  hard,  and  write  in  concert  with  hint, 

That  which  they  deem  a  heavy  slander,  he 

Esteems  his  ^atest  praise  :  that  he  can  please 

Those  who  in  war,  in  peace,  aa  counECllors, 

Have  rendBiflipou  the  deareat  services, 

And  ever  ^01^  their  faculties  so  meek)]'. 

'  '1  Colmon. 

He  appears  to  have  protested  against  this  imputation  with 
less  eamestnesB,  because  the  notion  was  far  item  being  dis- 
agreeable to  Iiselius  and  Scipio,  It  therefore  gained  ground, 
and  prevailed  in  after-limes. 

Q,uintus  MemmiuB,  in  his  speech  in  his  own  defence,  says ; 
"  Publius  AfricanUB,  who  borrowed  from  Terence  a  character 
wbjch  he  had  acted  in  private,  brought  it  on  the  stage  in  hia 
name,"  Hepos  tells  us  ho  found  in  some  book  that  C.  LkUus, 
when  he  was  on  some  occasion  at  Puteoli,  on  the  calends  [the 
first]  of  March,*  being  requested  by  his  wife  to  rise  early, 

'  About  £80  sterling ;  the  price  paid  for  the  two  performaDcas.  What 
further  right  of  authorship  is  meant  by  the  words  foKomng,  is  not  very 

'  The  "  Adelphi"  waa  first  acted  a.v.c.  593. 

'  This  report  is  menUoned  by  Cicero  (Ad  Altic.  vii.  3),  who  applies  it 
to  the  younger  Lielius.  The  Scipio  here  mentioned  is>  Scipio  ,Airicanna, 
who  was  at  this  time  about  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

*  The  calends  of  March  was  the  festival  of  married  nanieo.  Ses  bo. 
fore,  VsayASiAN,  c.  xix. 
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begged  her  noi  to  suffer  liim  to  be  disturbed,  as  he  had  gmie  &> 
ijcd  late,  having  been  engaged  in  writing  with  more  than  usual 
success.  On  her  asKng  him  to  tell  her  what  he  had  been  writ- 
ing, he  repeated  the  verses  which  are  found  in  the  Heauton- 
timoroumenos : 

Satis  pol  proterve  me  Syri  promessii — Heautoa.  IV.  it.  1. 
I'fsith !  the  rogvn  Sjrus's  impudent  pretences — 
Bantra'  is  of  opinion  that  if  Terence  required  any  assistance  in 
Ms  compositions,'  he  would  not  have  had  recourse  to  Scipio 
and  lifelius,  who  were  then  very  youpg  men,  hut  rather  to 
Sulpioius  Gallus,'  an  aceompliBhed  scholar,  who  had  been  the 
first  to  introduce  h^  plays  at  the  games  given  by  the  consuls ; 
or  to  Q.  Pabius  Labeo,  or  Marcus  Popilius,'  both  men  of  con- 
sular rank,  as  well  as  poets.  It  was  for  this  reason  that,  in 
alluding  to  the  assistance  he  had  received,  he  did  not  apeak  of 
Lis  coadjutors  as  very  young  men,  but  as  persons  of  whose 
serviees  the  people  had  full  experience  in  peace,  in  war,  and 
in  the  administration  of  affairs. 

After  he  had  given  his  comedies  to  the  world,  at  a  time 
when  he  had  not  passed  his  thirty-fifth  year,  in  order  to  avoid 
suspicion,  as  he  found  others  publishing  their  works  under  his 
name,  or  else  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  modes  of 
life  and  habits  of  the  Glreeka,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
them  in  his  plays,  he  withdrew  from  Eome,  to  which  he  never 
returned.     Volcatius  eiives  this  account  of  his  death  ; 
Sed  ut  Afer  sei  popnlo  deiiit  comsdlas. 
Iter  hie  in  Asiam  fecit.     Navem  oain  semel 
Conscendit,  viaus  nunquam  est.     Sic  vita  vscat. 

'  Santra,  who  wrote  lijographiea  of  celebrated  cliaracters,  is  mentioned 
■s  "  a  luan  of  learning,"  by  St.  Jerom,  in  liis  preface  to  the  book  on  the 
Ecoleaittstical  Wrilers. 

'  The  idea  seems  to  have  prevailed  that  Terence,  originally  an  African 
slave,  could  not  have  attained  that  purity  of  style  in  Latin  composilio.i 
which  is  found  in  his  plays,  without  some  assistance.  The  style  of  Phadrus, 
howeier,  nho  was  a  slave  froui  Thrace,  and  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tiberins, 
Is  equally  pure,  although  no  such  suspicion  attaches  to  his  uork. 

'  Cicero  {de  Clar.  Oral.  c.  207)  gives  Sulpicius  Gallus  a  high  charaeler 
as  a  finished  orator  and  elegant  scholar.  He  was  conaul  when  the  Andria 
was  first  produced, 

'  Laheo  and  Popilius  are  also  spoken  of  by  Cicero  in  high  terms,  It. 
tx.  21  and  24.  Q.  Fabius  I.abeo  was  consul  with  M.  Claudius  Marcellus, 
AaV.3  970  and  Popilius  witb  L.  Poitumius  Albinus,  a,u,o.  580. 
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When  Afer  had  prodaoeil  sia  plays  for  the  entertainment  of  the  people, 

H«  erabarited  for  Asia  ;  but  from  the  time  he  went  on  board  ship 

He  wat  never  aeen  again.    Thus  he  ended  hia  life. 

Q.  Consentius  reports  that  he  periahed  at  sea  on  his  voyage 
back  from  Greece,  and  that  one  tundred  and  eight  plays,  of 
which  he  had  made  a  version  from  Menander,'  were  lost  with 
him.  Others  saj  that  ho  died  at  Stymphaloa,  in  Arcadia,  or 
in  Leucadia,  durmg  the  consulship  of  Ca.  Cornelius  Dolabella 
and  Marcus  Fulvius  Nohilior,"  worn  out  with  a  severe  illness, 
and  with  grief  and  regret  for  the  loss  of  his  baggage,  which 
he  had  sent  forward  in  a  ship  that  was  wrecked,  and  contained 
the  last  new  plays  he  had  written. 

In  person,  Terence  is  reported  to  have  been  rather  short  and 
slender,  with  a  dark  eomplesion.  He  had  an  only  daughter, 
who  was  afterwards  married  to  a  Koman  knight ;  and  he  left 
also  twenty  acres  of  garden  ground,'  on  the  Appian  Way,  at 
the  Villa  of  Mars.  I,  therefore,  wonder  the  moro  how  Porcius 
could  have  written  the  verses, 

nihil  Pablius 

Scipio  profuit,  nihil  ei  L^lius,  nihil  Furius, 
Trea  per  idem  tempus  qui  agiiabant  nobilea  facillirae. 
Eorum  ille  opera  ne  domam  quidem  habuit  eonductiliani 
Saltern  ut  eaaet,  quo  referret  obitum  domini  servulua.' 
Afranins  places  him  at  the  head  of  all  the  comic  writers, 
declaring,  in  his  Comjiitalia, 

Terentio  non  aimilem  dicea  quempiam. 
Terence'a  equal  cannot  soon  be  found. 
On  the  other  hand,  Yolcatius  reckons  him  inferior  not  onlj 

'  The  ator;  of  Terence'a  having  converted  into  Latin  plairs  this  large 
number  of  Menander'a  Greek  comedies,  is  beyond  all  prohability,  con- 
aidering  the  age  at  which  he  died,  and  other  circumstancei.  Indeed, 
Menander  never  wrote  go  many  aa  are  here  stated. 

'  They  were  consuls  a.u.c.  594.  Terence  was,  therefore,  thirty-foot 
years  old  at  the  time  of  hia  death. 

'  Hartalantm,  in  the  plural  number.  This  term,  often  found  in  Roman 
•uthora,  not  inaptly  deicribea  the  vast  number  of  little  iuctosures,  eonaiat- 
in;  of  vineyards,  orcharda  of  fig-treea,  peaches,  &c..  irith  patches  of  till- 
age, in  which  maize,  legumes,  melons,  pumpkins,  and  other  vegelables  are 
luiltivated  for  sale,  atitl  found  on  small  properties,  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  partlcHlarty  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns. 

*  Suetonius  has  quoted  these  lines  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  Ub  of  Te- 
rence.   See  before  p.  532,  where  they  are  translated. 
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to  KiDvius,  Plautus,  and  Ccecilius,  but  also  to  LiciDiuH  Hicoro 
pays  him  this  high  compliment,  in  his  Lirno-^~ 

Tu  qui>que,  qui  lotus  lecto  sermone,  Terenii, 
Conversum  eipresaumque  Latina  voce  Menaodrum 
Id  nieiJio  pnpali  ledatia  vocibus  offers, 
Quidquid  caiuG  loqueas,  ac  aii]aiB  dulcia  dicens. 
"You,  only,  Terence,  translated  into  Latin,  and  clothed  in 
choice  language  the  plays  of  Menander,  and  brought  them 
before  the  public,  who,  in  crowded  audiences,   hung  upon 
hushed  applause — 

Grace  marked  each  liDS,  and  eiery  period  cbanued." 
So  also  Caius  Csesar : 

Tn  quoque  tu  in  tammis,  O  dimidiate  Menander, 
Poneris.  et  merito,  puri  sermoLiia  amator, 
LieniDus  aiqoe  Dtjnam  acnpiis  adjuacta  farei  HI 
Cnmica.  ut  cequato  virtus  poUeret  honore 
Cum  Grxcis,  neque  in  hoc  despectue  parte  jacerea  I 
Unum  hoc  maceror,  et  daleo  tibi  deeaae.  Tt^reuti. 
"  You,  too,  who  divide  your  honours  with  Menander,  will 
take  your  ^lace  among  poeta  of  the  highest  order,  and  jastly 
too,  such  is  the  purity  of  your  style.     Would  only  that  \a 
your  graceful  dietion  was  added  more  comic  force,  that  your 
works  might  equal  in  merit  the  Greek  masterpieces,  and  your 
inferiority  in  tliis  particular  should  not  expose  you  to  censure. 
This  is  my  only  regret ;  in  this,  Terence,  I  grieve  to  say  you 
are  wanting." 

THE  LIEE  OF  JXrVENAL. 

D.  Justus  Juvbnaijs,  who  was  either  the  son'  of  a  wealthy 
freedman,  or  brought  up  by  him,  it  is  not  known  which;  de- 
claimed till  the  middle  of  life,'  more  from  the  bent  of  hia 
inclination,  thmi  from  any  desire  to  prepare  himself  either  t<fc 
the  schools  or  the  forum.  But  having  composed  ft  short  satire,' 
which  was  clever  enough,  on  Paris,*  the  actor  of  pantomimes, 

.  '  Jnveual  was  born  at  Aqoinum,  a  tovrn  of  the  Volscians,  aa  appears 
by  an  ancient  MS.,  and  I<  inlimaied  by  himself.    Sat.  iiL  319. 

'  He  must  have  been  therefore  neariy  forty  year*  M  at  tlua  time,  ai 
be  lived  to  be  eighty, 

'  The  tevenih  of  Juvenal'*  Satires. 

*  This  Paris  do^a  not  appear  to  have  been  the  favourite  of  Nero,  who 
was  put  to  death  1>y  th4t  pnnce  [ue  Neho,  c.  liv.],  but  another  penon  of 
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and  also  on  the  poet  of  ClauiHua  Nero,  who  was  puffed  up  by 
having  held  some  inferior  military  rank  for  aix  iflonths  only; 
he  afterwards  devoted  himself  with  much  zeal  to  that  style  ol 
writing.  For  a  while  indeed,  he  had  not  the  courage  to  read 
them  even  (ji  a  small  circle. of  auditors,  hut  it  was  not  long 
before  he  recited  his  satires  to  crowded  audiences,  and  with 
entire  success ;  and  this  he  did  twice  or  thrice,  inserting  new 
lines  among  those  which  he  had  origindly  composed. 

Quod  nan  dant  proceres,  dnbit  liistrio,  lu  Camerinoi, 

Bt  Bareas,  tn  nobilium  magna  atria  curas. 

PriEfeotos  Pelopea  facit,  Philomela  tribiinoa. 

Behold  an  actor's  patronage  afTurds 

And  wiit  thnu  itii!  the  Camerino's '  court, 

Or  (0  the  hsJa  of  Bareai  resurt, 

When  tribunes  Peiopea  can  create 

And  Phiiomeia  prefects,  wlia  ehai)  rule  the  atate?* 
At  that  time  the  player  was  in  high,  fevour  at  court,  and 
many  of  those  who  fawned  upon  him  were  daily  raised  to 
posts  of  honour.  Juvenal  therefore  incurred  the  suspicion  of 
having  covertly  f^atirized  occurrenoea  which  were  then  passing 
and,  ^.though  eighty  years  old  at  that  time,'  he  was  imme- 
diately removed  from  the  city,  being  sent  into  honourable 
banishment  as  prefect  of  a  cohort,  which  was  under  orders  to 
proceed  to  a  station  at  the  extreme  frontier  of  Egypt.*     That 

the  lame  name,  vrho  vras  patroniiied  by  the  emperor  Domitian.  The  name 
of  the  poet  joined  with  him  is  not  known.  Salmatins  thinks  it  was  Stuiu* 
Pompilius,  who  sold  to  Paria,  the  actor,  the  play  of  Agave ; 

Eaurit,  intactam  Paridi  nisi  Tendat  Agaien. — Jutr.  Sat.  vii,  S7. 

'  SulpieiuB  Camerinua  had  been  proconsnl  in  Africa;  Bareaa  Soranaa 
in  Asia.  Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  52  ;  ivi.  23.  Both  of  them  are  said  to  hare 
been  corrupt  in  their  admin i& traiion ;  and  the  laCirist  introduces  their 
names  as  examples  of  the  rich  and  noble,  whose  inltnence  waa  leaa  than 
that  of  favourite  actoTa,  or  nhoae  avarice  prereated  them  from  becoming 
the  patroaa  of  poets. 

<  The  "  Pelopea,"  was  a  tragedy  founded,  on  the  itarf  of  the  danghter 
irf  Thyealeai  the  "Philomela,"  a  tragedy  on  the  fate  of  Itys,  whoso 
remaina  were  seiied  to  hia  father  at  a  banquet  by  Philomela  and  her  siMer 

'  This  waa  in  the  time  of  Adrian.  Juvena„  who  wrot«  first  in  the 
reigns  of  Domitian  and  Trajan,  composed  his  laat  Satire  but  one  in  tha 
Uiird  year  of  Adrian,  a.oj?.  372. 

*  Syene  ia  meant,  the  frontier  statioc  of  the  imperial  troopa  in  thai 
quarter  of  the  norld. 
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lort  of  punishment  was  spleeted,  aa  it  appeared  severe  enough 
for  an  offence  which  was  venial,  and  a  mere  piece  of  drollery. 
However,  he  died  very  soon  afterwards,  worn  down  by  grief, 
and  weary  of  his  life. 


THE  LIFE  01?  PEESIUS. 

Am-ua  Pebsius  Flaccus  was  bom  the  day  before  the  Nones 
of  December  [4th  Dec.],'  in  the  consulship  of  Fabius  Persicua 
and  L.  Vitellius.  He  died  on  the  eighth  of  the  calends  of 
December  [24th  Nov.],'  ia  the  consulship  of  Eubrius  Mariua 
and  Asinius  Gailns.  Though  bom  at  Volterra,  in  Etruria,  he 
was  a  Eoman  knight,  allied  both  by  blood  and  marriage  to 
persons  of  the  highest  rank.'  He  ended  his  days  at  an  estate 
he  had  at  the  eighth  milestone  on  the  Appian  Way.  His 
ftither,  Flaocus,  who  died  when  he  was  barely  sis  years  old, 
left  him  under  the  care  of  guardians,  aad  his  mother,  Fulvia 
Silenna,  who  afterwards  married  Fusius,  a  Eoman  knight, 
buried  him  also  in  a  very  few  years.  Persius  Flaceus  pursued 
hia  studies  at  Volterra  till  he  was  twelve  years  old,  and  then 
continued  them  at  Eome,  under  Eemmius  Paltemon,  the  gram- 
marian, and  Verginius  Flaccus,  the  rhetorician.  Arriving  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  formed  a  friendship  with  Annieua 
Coraatus,*  which  lasted  through  life ;  and  from  him  he  learned 
the  rudiments  of  philosophy.  Among  his  earliest  friends  were 
Csesius  Bassus,'  aad  Calpuraius  Statura ;  the  latter  of  whom 
died  while  Persius  himself  was  yet  in  his  youth,     Serriliua 

■  A.u.c.  786.  A.n.  U.  '  A..V.C.  814.  a.d.  62. 

'  PersiuB  was  one  of  the         m  affl      ce  g        R 

mani,  Rho  acquired  distinc       its  g 

hem  freedmen,   as  appea  se 

but    from    Our   author's    n 

A  Caiua  Fersina  is  ment  co 

Puuic  war,  Hat.  ixci.  39  .  an  d 

Oral,  ii.  6.  and  by  Pliny ;  ce  ee  ft-  m 

either  of  them,  we  have  no  id  an 

*  Persius  addreaaed  bis  H 

native  of  Leptit,  in  Africa,  R  N 

vhom  he  nas  banished. 

"  CxaiuB  Baisui.  a  lyrie  po  g  N  d 

flollia.     Persiue  dedicated         ix  h  Sa 
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Wumanus,'  he  reverenced  as  a  father.  Through  ComatuB  he 
was  introduced  to  Annasna,  as  well  aa  to  Lucan,  who  was  of 
hia  own  age,  and  also  a  disciple  of  Comutua.  At  th&t  time 
ComutuB  waB  a  tragic  writer ;  he  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the 
Stoics,  and  left  behind  him  some  philosophical  works.  Lucan 
was  so  delighted  with  the  writings  of  Persius  Flaccus,  that  he 
Conld  scarcely  relinjn  from  giving  loud  tokens  of  applause  while 
the  author  was  reciting  them,  and  declared  that  tiiey  had  the 
true  spirit  of  poetry.  It  was  late  before  Persius  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Seneca,  and  then  he  was  not  much  struck  with 
his  natural  endowments.  At  the  house  of  Comutus  he  enjoyed 
the  society  of  two  very  learned  and  excellent  men,  who  were 
then  zealously  devoting  themselves  to  philosophical  enquiries, 
iiamely,  Claudius  Agatemus,  a  physician  from  Lacedtemon, 
and  Petoonius  Aristocrates,  of  Magnesia,  men  whom  he  held 
in  the  higb^t  esteem,  and  with  whom  he  vied  in  their  studies, 
aa  they  were  of  his  own  age,  being  younger  than  Comutus. 
JJuring  nearly  the  last  ten  3-earB  of  has  life  he  was  much  be- 
loved by  Thraaeaa,  ao  that  he  sometimes  travelled  abroad  in 
hia  company ;  and  his  cousin  Arria  was  married  to  him. 

Persius  was  remarkable  for  gentle  mannewi,  for  a  modesty 
omoimting  to  bashfulness,  a  handsome  form,  and  an  attach- 
ment to  his  mother,  sister,  and  aunt,  which  was  most  exem- 
plary. He  was  frugal  and  chaste.  He  left  his  mother  and 
sister  twenty  thousand  sesterces,  requesting  his  mother,  in  a 
written  codicil,  to  present  to  Comutus,  as  some  say,  one  hun- 
dred sesterees,  or  aa  others,  twenty  pounds  of  wrought  silver,' 
besides  about  seven  hundred  books,  which,  indeed,  included 
hia  whole  library.  Comutus,  however,  would  only  take  the 
books,  and  gave  up  the  legacy  to  the  sisters,  whom  his  brother 
had  constituted  hia  heira. 

He  wrote'  s^ildom,  and  not  very  fast;  even  the  work  we 
possess  he  left  incomplete.  Some  versos  are  wanting  at  the 
end  of  the  book,'  but  Comutus  thoughtlessly  recited  it,  aa  if 

1  "Nointtniis."  It  shoold  be  Senilius  Nonianui,  ivho  is  mentioned  by 
Pliiiy,x«TiiL.2,  andxxxvii.6. 

3  Commentators  are  not  agreed  about  these  sums,  the  text  Tarjlne 
both  in  the  manuscripts  ajid  editions. 

'  See  Dr.  Thomson's  remarks  on  Persiits,  before,  p.  398. 

'  Tbere  is  00  appearance  of  any  want  of  linish  in  the  sixth  Satire  ol 
Persius,  as  it  has  come  down  l"  -is;  hut  it  hsa  been  conjectured  ibw  M 
MS  followed  hy  another,  which  was  left  imperfect. 
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it  'Was  flcielied ;  and  on  Celsius  Bassus  requesting  to  be  al- 
lowed to  publish  it,  he  delivered  it  to  him  for  that  purpose. 
Iq  hb  younger  days,  Persiua  hod  written  a  play,  as  well  aS 
an  Itinerary,  with  several  copies  of  Terses  on  Thraseas'  futber- 
in-law,  and  Arria's'  mother,  who  bad  made  away  with  herself 
before  her  husband.  But  ComutUB  used  his  whole  influence 
with  the  mother  of  Peraius  to  prevail  upon  ber  to  destroy  these 
eompositioQs.  As  soon  as  his  book  of  Satires  was  published, 
all  tbe  world  b^an  to  admire  it,  and  were  eager  to  buy  it  up. 
He  died  of  a  disease  in  the  stomiEch,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of 
his  age.'  But  no  sooner  had  be  left  school  and  his  masters, 
than  he  set  to  work  with  great  vehemence  to  compose  satiieB, 
from  having  read  the  tenth  book  of  Lucilins  ;  and  made  the 
beginning  of  that  book  his  model;  presently  launching  his 
iavectives  all  around  with  so  little  scruple,  that  he  did  not 
spare  cotemporary  poets  and  orators,  and  even  laahed  Nero 
bimaetf,  who  was  then  the  reigning  prince.  The  verse  ran 
as  follows : 

Aaricnlai  Bsini  Uida  rex  haixt ; 

King  Midis  hu  aa  us'b  eara ; 
but  Comutus  altered  it  thus ; 

AuricnloB  asini  qaii  non  habet  ? 

Wfm  hai  not  im  ui'i  ran  i 
in  order  that  it  might  not  be  supposed  that  it  was  meant  to 
apply  to  Kero. 


THE  LIFE  OF  HOEACE. 

HoRiTius  FuccTJs  was  a  native  of  Venusium,^  his  father 
having  been,  by  bis  own  acoouat,'  a  freedman  and  collector 
of  taxes,  but,  as  it  is  generally  believed,  a  dealer  in  salted 

>  There  were  tno  Arrioa,  mother  and  daughter,  Tacit.  Jratal.  ivi.  .14. 3. 

'  Penius  died  aboat  nine  dayl  before  he  complelad  hia  tweaty-iiinth  year. 

*  Venusium  stood  oa  the  canfima  of  the  ApuHan,  Lucanian,  and  Sain> 
nite  territories. 

Sequor  hunc,  Lucanoi  an  Appulus  aaceps  ; 
Nam  Vermsinas  arat  flnem  aub  utnimque  colon  m. 

Hor.  Sal.  xi.  1   34. 

•  S*l.  i.  6.  4a. 
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jiroTisions ;  for  some  one  with  whom  Horace  had  a  quarrel, 
jeered  him,  by  saying;  "  How  often  hare  I  seen  your  fatiier 
wiping  his  nose  with  hia  fist  ?"  In  the  battle  of  Philippt,  he 
eerved  as  a  military  tribune,'  which  post  he  filled  at  the  in- 
Mance  of  Marcns  Brutus,'  the  gener^ ;  and  having  obtained 
A  pardon,  on  the  overthrow  of  his  party,  he  purchased  the 
office  of  scribe  to  a  qiwestor.  Afterwards  insinuating  himself 
first,  into  the  good  graceB  of  MectenaB,  and  then  of  AugsstuB, 
he  secured  no  Rmoll  share  in  the  regard  of  both.  And  first, 
how  much  Mecienas  loved  him  may  be  seen  by  the  epigram 
in  which  he  says : 

Ni  te  lisceribug  meia,  Honiti, 
Plus  jam  diltgo,  Titium  ladalen 
Ginno  la  iridew  MrigoBiorem.s 


5ut  it  was  more  strongly  exhibited  by  Augustus,  m  a  shrat 
sentence  uttered  in  his  last  moments :  "  £e  as  mindful  of 
Horatius  Flaccus  as  you  are  of  me !"  Augustus  ofi'ered  to 
appoint  him  his  secretuiy,  signi^ing  bis  wishes  to  Mectenaa 
in  a  letter  to  the  following  effect :  "  Hitherto  I  have  been 
able  to  write  my  own  epistles  to  ftiends ;  but  now  I  am  too 
much  occupied,  and  in  an  infirm  state  of  health.  I  wish, 
therefore,  to  deprive  you  of  our  Horace  :  let  him  leave,  there- 
fore, your  luxurious  table  and  come  to  the  palace,  and  he 
shall  assist  me  in  writing  my  letters."  And  upon  his  refusing 
to  accept  the  office,  he  neither  exhibited  the  smallest  displea- 
sure, nor  ceased  t*  heap  upon  him  tokens  of  his  regard. 
Letters  of  his  are  extant,  from  which  I  will  make  some  short 
extracts  to  establish  this;  "Use  your  influence  over  me  with 
the  same  fireedom  as  you  would  do  if  we  were  living  together 
as  friends.  In  so  doing  you  will  be  perfectly  right,  and 
guilty  of  no  impropriety ;  for  I  conld  wish  that  our  intercourse 
should  be  on  that  footing,  if  your  health  admitted  of  it." 
And  again :  "  How  I  hold  you  in  memory  you  may  leam 

■  Horace  mentions  his  bdng  in  Ihii  battle,  snd  ioea  not  ecruple  to  ad- 
■w.t  that  he  niailernthertprecipiUle  retreat,  '' relicil  noo  bene  piroiDlL" 
~04t  Hi.  7—9. 

'  See  Orfe  ri.  7.  1. 

'  The  editors  of  Suetomns  give  difFerent  veniona  of  tbis  epigrsoi.  It 
Mema  to  allude  (o  some  passing  occurrence,  and  iniM  present  form  the 
Mnae  is  lo  this  effect ;  "  If  I  love  jon  not,  Horace,  lo  my  very  heart's 
0M«,  mij^you  see  the  pr.eit  of  the  college  of  Titus  leaner  thsnhis  mule.' 
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ftwm  our  friend  Septimitts,'  for  I  happened  to  mention  yau 
when  he  was  preseDt.  And  if  you  are  so  proud  as  to  scom 
my  friendahip,  that  is  no  reason  why  I  should  lightly  esteem 
yours,  in  return."  Besides  this,  among  other  drolleries,  ha 
often  called  him,  "  his  most  immaculate  penis,"  and  "  his 
charming  little  man,"  and  loaded  him  from  time  t«  time  with 
proofs  of  his  munificence.  Ho  admired  hia  works  bo  much, 
and  was  so  convinced  of  their  enduring  fame,  that  he  directed 
him  to  comjKise  the  Secular  Poem,  as  well  aa  that  on  the  vic- 
tory of  his  stepsons  Tiberius  and  Drusus  over  the  Vindeliei;' 
and  for  this  purpose  urged  him  to  add,  after  a  long  interval,  a 
fourth  hook  of  Odes  to  the  former  three.  After  reading  hia 
"  Sennones,"  ia  which  he  found  no  mention  of  himself,  he 
complained  in  these  terras  :  "  You  must  know  that  I  am  very 
angry  with  you,  because  ia  most  of  your  works  of  this  de- 
scription you  do  not  choose  to  address  yourself  to  me.  Are 
you  a&ald  that,  in  times  to  come,  your  reputation  will  suffer, 
in  case  it  should  appear  that  you  lived  on  terms  of  intimate 
friendship  with  me?"  And  he  wrung  Irom  him  the  eulogy 
which  begins  with, 

Cum  tot  lUBtineas,  et  tints  ne^tia  loluB : 

Res  italas  annia  tuterii,  nioribuB  ornes, 

Legibus  emendes :  in  publics  coiDiuoda  peccem, 

Si  longo  lermone  morer  tua  ternpora,  Cesar. — ^nil.  iL  i, 

While  70U  alone  sustain  the  important  weight 

Of  Rome's  ail^jrs,  so  various  and  so  graat ; 

Wliile  you  the  public  weal  with  arms  defend, 

Adorn  with  morals,  and  nith  laws  amend ; 

Shall  not  the  tedious  letter  prove  a  crime, 

That  Bt«aU  one  moment  of  out  Caesu's  time.— /Vonni. 
In  person,  Horace  was  short  and  fat,  as  he  ia  described  by 
himself  in  his  Satires,'  and  by  Augustus  in  the  following 
letter :  ' '  DionysJus  has  brought  me  your  small  volume,  which, 
little  aa  it  is,  not  to  blame  you  for  that,  I  shall  judge  iavour- 
ably,  Tou  seem  to  me,  however,  to  be  afraid  lest  your 
volumes  should  be  bigger  than  yourself.  But  if  you  are 
short  in  stattire,  you  are  corpulent  enough.     You  may,  there* 

'  Probably  the  Septimius  to  whom  Horace  addressed  the  ode  beginiiiug 

Septimi,  Gadet  aditure  niecuni. — Ode  il.  b.  i. 
'  See  AtioiraTOB,  c  ui';  and  Horace,  Oife  iv.  4. 
'  See  ^litt.  i.  iv.  xt. 

Me  ptnguein  et  nilidum  bene  curata  cute  Ttiet. 
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fore,  if  you  will,  write  in  a  quart,  when  the  size  of  youi 
volume  is  as  large  round  as  your  paunch." 

It  ia  reported  that  he  was  immoderately  addicted  to  vonery. 
[For  he  is  said  to  have  had  obscene  pictures  bo  disposed  in 
a  bedchamber  lined  with  mirrors,  that,  whichever  way  he 
looked,  lascivious  images  might  prcseiit  themselves  to  hisview.'] 
He  lived  for  the  most  part  in  the  retirement  of  his  farm,'  on 
the  confines  of  the  Sabine  and  Tiburtine  territories,  and  his 
house  is  shewtt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  little  wood  not  far 
from  Tibur.  Some  Elegies  ascribed  to  him,  and  a  prose 
Epistle  apparently  written  to  commend  himself  t«  Mecsenaai 
have  been  handed  down  to  ub  ;  but  I  believe  that  neither  of 
them  ate  genuine  works  of  his;  for  the  Elegies  are  commonplace, 
and  the  Epistle  is  wanting  in  perspicuity,  a  fault  which  caimot 
be  imputed  to  his  style.  Ho  waa  bom  on  the  sixth  of  the 
ides  of  December  ^pM^  December],  in  the  consulship  of  Lu- 
cius Cotta'  and  Lucius  Torquatua ;  and  died  on  the  fiflh  of 
the  calenda  of  December  [27th  November],  in  the  consulship 
of  Caius  Marcius  Censonnns  and  Cains  Asinius  Gallus ;' 
having  completed  his  fifty-ninth  year.  He  made  a  nuncupa- 
fory  will,  declaring  Augustus  his  heir,  not  being  able,  from  the 
violence  of  his  disorder,  to  sign  one  ia  due  form.  He  waa  in- 
terred and  lies  buried  on  the  skirts  of  the  Esquiline  Hill,  near 
the  tomb  of  MecteiiM.' 

1  It  ii  BatiEfaclorv  to  find  that  tlie  best  commentBton  consider  the 
words  between  brackets  as  an  interpolation  in  the  work  at  Snetonina. 
Borne,  including  Bentley,  reject  the  preceding  sentence  also. 

'  The  works  of  Horace  abound  nith  references  to  hia  Sabine  farm  which 
mmt  be  familiar  to  man;  readers.  Some  remains  are  still  shewn,  con- 
ustini  of  a  ruined  wall  and  a  tesselated  pavement  in  a  vineyard,  nboat 
dghC^Qes  from  Tiroli,  which  are  supposed,  with  reason,  to  mark  it* 
site.  At  least,  the  features  of  the  neighbouring  country,  at  often  tkelehed 
b;  tlie  poet — and  they  are  very  beautiful — cannot  be  mistaken. 

^  Aarelius  Cotta  and  L.  Manhas  Torquatus  were  consuls  a.u.c.  f>S8. 
The  genial  Horace,  in  speaking  of  bis  old  wine,  agrees  with  Saetoniui  ia 
fixing  the  date  of  his  own  birth  : 

O  nata  mecum  consule  Mnnlio 
Testa.— Oife  iii.  21, 
And  again, 

Tu  Tina,  TorquaKi,  mOTe 
Consule  preasa  meo. — ^led.  xiiL  B. 

*  a.o.c.  7tb.  So  that  Horace  waa  in  his  Gfty-ieventh,  not  hii  Aftf* 
»inth  year,  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

'  It  may  be  concluded  that  Horace  died  at  Romr,  under  the  hoipHaldl 
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M.  AinjiBTrs  Lccahtts,  a  native  of  Corduba,'  ftrat  tried  tho 
powers  of  his  genius  in  an  encomium  on  Kero,  at  the  Qiiin- 
quenniul  games.  He  afterwards  recited  his  poem  on  the  Civil 
War  carried  on  between  Pompey  and  Ctesar.  His  vanity  waa 
BO  immense,  and  he  gave  sucli  liberty  to  his  tongue,  that  in 
Bome  preface,  comparing  hia  age  and  his  first  efforts  with  those 
of  Virgii,  he  had  the  assurance  to  say :  "  And  what  now  re- 
mains for  me  is  to  deal  with  a  gnat."  In  his  early  youth, 
after  being  long  informed  of  the  sort  of  life  his  father  led  in 
the  country,  in  consequence  of  an  unhappy  marriage,'  he  waa 
recalled  from  Athens  by  Hero,  who  admitted  him  into  the 
circle  of  bis  friends,  and  even  gave  him  the  honour  of  the 
quffistorship  ;  but  he  did  not  long  remain  in  favour.  Smart, 
ing  at  this,  and  having  publicly  stated  that  Nero  had  with- 
drawn, all  of  a  Budden,  without  communicating  with  the 
senate,  and  without  any  other  motive  than  his  own  recreation, 
after  this  he  did  not  cease  to  assail  the  emperor  both  with  foul 
words  and  with  acts  which  are  still  notorious,  80  that  on  one 
occasion,  when  easing  his  bowels  in  tlie  common  privy,  there 
being  a  louder  explosion  than  usual,  he  gave  vent  to  the 
nemistych  of  Nero  :  "  One  would  suppose  it  waa  thundering 
under  ground,"  in  the  hearing  of  those  who  were  sitting  there 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  who  took  to  their  heels  in  much 
consternation.'  In  a  poem  also,  which  was  in  every  one's 
hands,  he  severely  lashed  both  the  emperor  and  his  most 
powerful  adherent^. 

At  length,  he  became  nearly  the  most  active  leader  in  Piso'a 
conspiracy  ;*  and  while  he  dwelt  without  reserve  in  many 
quarters  on  the  glory  of  those  who  dipped  their  hands  in  the 

roof  of  hii  patron  MecienaB,  whose  viUa  and  gardens  gtood  on  tbe  Eiqui- 
line  hill ;  which  had  formerly  been  the  burial  ground  of  the  Iowa 
cliuea )  bnt,  u  he  tell)  ui. 

Nunc  licet  Eaquiliis  hahitgie  galuhribus,  atque 

Aggere  in  aprico  spatiare. — Sat.  i.  S. 

•  Cordova.    Lucan  wm  the  aon  of  Annsns  Mella,  Seneca's  brother, 

'  This  senteBM  ii  very  obscure,  and  Ernesti  considers  the  text  to  bt 
haperfecC. 

■  They  bad  good  rcHon  to  knov  that,  riJiculoui  aa  the  tyrant  mada 
himielf,  it  wa«  not  lafc  to  incur  even  th«  Buspicion  of  being  partiei  ti 
■  jnt  uyta  bint. 

*  lee  Num.  e.  i»*i. 
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blcorl  of  tyrants,  he  launched  out  into  open  threats  of  vio- 
lente,  and  carried  them  so  far  as  to  boast  that  he  would  cast 
the  emperor's  liead  at  the  feet  of  his  neighbours.  When, 
however,  the  plot  was  discovered,  he  did  not  exhibit  any 
firmness  of  mind.  A  confession  was  wrung  from  him  without 
much  difficulty ;  and,  humhUng  himself  to  the  most  abject 
entreaties,  he  even  named  his  innocent  mother  as  one  of  the 
conapirators ;'  hoping  that  his  want  of  natural  affection  would 
give  him  favour  in  the  eyes  of  a  parricidal  prince.  Having 
obtained  permission  to  choose  his  mode  of  dealt ,'  he  wrote 
notes  to  his  father,  containing  corrections  of  some  of  hia 
verses,  and,  having  made  a  full  meal,  allowed  a,  physician  to 
open  the  veins  in  his  arm.*  I  have  also  heard  it  said  that 
his  poems  were  offered  for  sale,  and  commented  upon,  not 
only  with  care  and  diligence,  but  also  in  a  tjifling  way.' 


THE  LIPE  OP  PLIKY.' 
Plinics  SECtTKEUs,  a  native  of  New  Como,'  having  served  in 

1  St.  Jeroiu  fCAron.  Etuei.)  places  Lucan's  death   in  Ibe  tenth  j'l 


ceBsion.     It  should  be  a.d.c.  8U7,  a.d.  &5. 

'  These  circmnstancei  are  not  mentioned  by  some  otlier  writers.  See 
Or.  TIiomBon's  account  of  Lucan,  before,  p.  347,  where  it  ii  said  that 
he  died  with  philoBophical  firmness. 

'  We  bad  it  slated  it,  p.  39G,  iJjat  Lucan  expired  while  prononneing 
some  verses  from  his  own  Phatsajia :  for  which  we  have  the  luthoiitr  irf 
Tacitus,  AnnaL  iv.  2U.  1.  Lncan,  it  appears,  employed  his  last  hoiuB  in 
revising  his  poems ;  on  the  contrary.  Virgil,  we  are  told,  when  his  death 
was  imminent,  renewed  bis  directions  that  the  ^neid  should  he  committed 
to  the  flames. 

*  The  text  of  the  concluding  sentence  of  Lucan's  life  is  corrupt,  aoA 
neither  of  the  modes  proposed  for  correcting  it  make  the  sense  intended 
very  clear. 

'>  Although  this  brief  memoir  of  Pliny  is  inserted  in  all  the  editions  of 
Suelaniua,  it  was  unquestionably  not  written  by  him.  The  author,  who- 
ever he  was,  has  confounded  the  two  Plinys,  the  uncle  and  nepben,  into 
which  error  Suetonius  cunld  not  have  fnUen,  as  he  lived  on  intimate  terms 
with  the  younger  Pliny ;  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  he  would  have  com- 
posed the  niiemoir  of  his  illustrious  friend  in  so  cursory  a  manner.  Scali- 
gerand  other  learned  men  consider  that  thelifeof  Pliny.attributedto  Sue. 
tonius.  was  composed  more  than  four  centuries  after  that  historian's  death. 

*  See  Julius,  c  xtiiii.    Cains  Pliniiu  Cieciliut  Secundus  (the  youngei 
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the  wars  with  atrict  attention  to  his  duties,  in  the  rank  of  9 
knight,  diBtinguished  himself,  also,  by  the  great  integrity  will; 
which  he  administered  the  high  functions  of  procurator  for  a 
loBg  period  in  the  seyeral  provinces  iiitnist^d  to  his  charge. 
But  still  ha  devoted  so  much  attention  to  li(«rary  pursuits,  that 
it  would  not  hare  been  an  easy  matter  for  a  person  who  en- 
joyed entire  leisure  to  have  written  more  than  he  did.  He 
comprised,  in  twenty  volumes,  an  account  of  all  the  various 
wars  carried  on  in  successive  periods  with  the  German  tribes. 
Besides  this,  he  wrote  a  Natural  History,  which  exteodeii  to 
seven  books.  He  fell  a  victim  to  the  calamitous  event  which 
occurred  in  Campania.  For,  having  the  command  of  the 
fleet  at  MiBenum,  when  Vesuvius  was  throwing  up  a  fiery 
eruption,  he  put  to  sea  with  his  gallies  for  the  purpose 
of  exploring  the  causes  of  the  phenomenon  close  on  the  spot.' 
But  being  prevented  by  contrary  winds  from  sailing  back,  he 
ivas  suffocated  in  the  dense  cloud  of  dust  and  ashes.  Some, 
liowever,  think  that  he  was  killed  by  his  slave,  having  im- 
plored him  to  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings,  when  he  was  re- 
dueed  to  the  last  extremity  by  the  fervent  heat.* 

Plin;)  wu  bom  at  Camo,  x.ax.  814  j  a.d,  62..  Hia  father's  nsme  tru 
Lucius  Cieciliui,  alao  of  Conio,  who  mimed  Plinia,  the  sigter  of  Coius 
PI[nias  SecQudiia,  tuppoied  to  have  been  a  native  of  Verona,  Che  aulhoT 
of  the  Natural  Hiitory,  and  by  this  marriage  the  uncle  of  Plin^  the 
younger.  It  naa  the  nephew  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  em- 
jierorB  Nerva  and  Tiajan,  and  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated  Lettera. 

'  The  first  traplion  of  Mount  Vasuvius  occurred  a.u.c.  831,  a.d.  79. 
See  Titus,  c.  viii.  The  younger  Pliny  wai  with  his  uncle  at  Misenum  at 
the  time,  and  hu  left  an  account  of  his  diBBBtrone  enterprise  in  rne  of  hia 
.etten.  I^^l.  vi.  ivi. 

>  For  further  accounts  of  the  elder  Pliny,  see  the  EpUtJes  of  hi« 
Kphew,  B.  iii.  &l  vi.  16.  SO;  and  Dr.  Thomson's  renarks  betor% 
pp.  ti5~il9. 
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LciLins,  C,  his  heroio  conduct  in  . 
seu-Hglit,  42. 

AcCb,  a  concubine  of  Nero,  357. 

A.;tium,  battle  of,  81,  82. 

Agrippa,  M.,  hia  nsTsl  lictory,  80 
peseated  witli  a  banner,  8S ;  hii 
buildings,  33)  a<iueducte,  104; 
^^^dson  of  AngnetuB,  llS;  hii 
Charncter.  lb.  119 ;  adopted,  203 
banished,  204  ;  murdered,  208. 

Agrippina,  daughter  of  M.  Agrippi 
and  Livia,264;nuirrifla  Oermanicua, 
116;  banisbed  b^  Tiberiiu,  226; 
birth  of  Caligula,  285  ;  daughter 
of  Gennanicua,  Claudiue  marries 
hec.  320,  327;  suspected  of  poiaau- 
iQg  Mm,  331 ;  her  cbacacter,  33S. 

Alban  Uount,  27S,  293,  and  noU; 
testiral  on,  482. 

Albula,  the  worm  springs  at,  131. 

Albutius,  Silaa,  an  orator,  528. 

Alciander  tte  Great,  J.  Csssar's 
model,  5 ;  hia  sarcopbagna  opened 
foe  Angnstug,  83. 

Alelandria,  museum  at,  330 ;  library 
at,  496,  Bofe  ;  the  key  of  EeTpt, 
449 ;  Vespasian's  miracles  tbera, 
490,  and  noU. 

Amphitheatres;  of  Statilins  Taurus, 
93  ;  deactiption  of,  2B2,  note  ;  the 
CastreDsis,  266  and  noto ;  the 
Colosaeum,  453  and  tiele. 

AndroniouB,  M.  P.  a  aehoiar,  616. 

Antony,  Mark,  at  CEeaar's  funeral, 
63 ;  triumvir  with  Octarius  and 
LepiduB,  75;  opposes  OctaTiua, 
78;  defeated  by  him,  77;  their 
new  alliance,  ii.  ;  diaaohed,  80  ; 
defeat  at  Actium,  81 ;  £iea  tn  Cleo- 
pntn,  i&.  i  kill*  himaelf,  A. 


Antioyra,  island  of,  373  and  ntte. 

Antium,  the  Apollo  Selvidere  fonnd 
there,  217  bd/b;  preferred  hj  Ca- 
ligula, 256  ;  colonysettlcd  at,  343 

Aotonius,  Lucius,  brother  of  Mark, 
war  with,  7&;  forced  to  ennender. 


,  Mttaa,  Auguatas'a  physician, 

116. 
Antonia,  grandmother  of  Caligula, 

267,  372. 
Apollonins  of  Kbodes,  4. 
Apple,  the  MatiaE,  496. 
Apomus.  fountain  of,  203. 
Apotheosis,  J.Ciesar,  1.  tiote;  and  55. 
Apleins,  his  worka,  249. 
Aqueduct  of  the  AJiio,  2S3  and  nott. 


'  Titus, 


5H 
Areh  of  ClaudiM,   303; 


Arieis,  groTfl  of,  81 ;  a  toira  near 

fiome,  73. 
Aries,  a  Boman  eolonj,  195. 
A^ius  Pollio,  the  orator,  304. 

■—  Gallins,  bis  son,  ib.  ;  329. 
Atteiua,  the  pldlologer,  613. 

Capito,  junsconsult,  621. 

AtticuB,  the  friend  of  Cicero,  617  and 

August,  mme  of  the  month  Seitilis 
changed  \o,  96. 

AoanBTDa  Cjbab,  his  deaeenl,  71 ; 
birth,  73;  infancy  and  youth,  74; 
ciTil  ware,  76  ;  battle  of  Philippi, 
77;  takes  Perugia,  79;  naval  -Kai 
with  Pompey,  80;  batlle  of  Ac- 
tium, 81 ;  forces  Antony  to  kill 
biraaelf,  ii. ;  and  Cleopatra,  ib.  ■ 
foreign  ware,  83 ;  trinrnplia,  SS 
B  If   2 
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i  genet, 


1  improving  the 
city,  90 — 94  ;  in  r«ligioua  matters, 
V-ii  in  administering  justice,  96, 
97  ;  pm'ifies  the  seniit«,  9S ;  ecra- 
tiny  of  the  knights,  102 ;  his  mu- 
nificence, 104;  pablis  epectaeles, 
106—108  ;  oolonies,  109  ;  the  pro- 
rinces,  t*. ;  distribution  of  the 
aimj,  110;  his  clemency,  111  i 
modeiatian,  112,  ll'i;  honouis 
paid  him,  114 — 113;  his  wires 
and  faniil}',  11 7—1 19 ;  friendships, 
120  ;  aspersions  os  his  character, 
121—12*  ;  his  domestic  life,  12S 
— 129  ;  peraou  and  health,  129— 
131 ;  literary  pursuits,  132—136  ; 
regard  for  religion  and  omens,  13S 
— 142  ;  Ms  last  illness  and  death, 
143—143  ;  his  (uneial  and  will, 
146 — 147  ;  remarks  on  his  life  anif 
times,  148— IBl. 
Aulua  Plautius  commands  in  Britun, 
309  and  note,  444 ;    his  ovation. 


BiJce,  Julian  harbour  formed  at,  79 ; 

&c|]uented  bv  Aiwnstus,  126. 
Basilicas,  the,  7  and  note. 
Basilides,  an  t^Tptiao  prieat,  447 

note  1  appears  to  Vespasian,  450, 
Baths  of  Nero,  346  and  twUi  of 

Titus,  470  and  «oi!, 
Eeecns,  a  general  in  Gaol,  439  and 

Eedriacam,  battle  of,  423,  433,  447. 

Berenice,  queen,  attachment  of  Titus 
to  her,  469  and  nofe.  I 

BerytUB,  now  Beyrout,  622. 

Bibaoulus,  a  poet,  607  nole. 

Bibulus,  M.,  edilfl.e  Mid  Bute;  con-  > 
sul  with  J.  Ciesar,  12 ;  lampoon  i 
on.  13.  . 

Bithynia,  J.  Cffisar  sent  there,  2.       I 

Britain,  invaded  by  Julius  C^aar, , 
!7;  reconnoitred  first,  38;  Ca- 1 
ligula's  intended  eipedition,  283  ; 
and  tiole  ,-  that  of  Claudius,  308,  i 
309 ;  Nero  proposes  to  abandon,  j 
)43i  revolt  theie,  3S3  and  not*. 


Britannicus,  eon  of  Claudius,  329; 
his  r«;ard  for  him,  330 ;  edurated 
with  Titus,  406;    poisoned,   'J-i,  , 
honours  paid  him  by  Titus,  i6.  ^ 

Brutus  and  Casaius  conspire  against 
Julius  CiBsar,  49  ;  they  as — ' — *- 


im,  61; 


,   .52 


jid  twts  i  their  late, 
1  by  youths,  64  and 


Ctenis,  concubine  of  Ve«pasian,  443  ; 
Domitian'B  conduct  to.  490. 

CaeeoiiiB,Caligula's  mistress  and  wife, 
269;  threatened  by  him,  S7S; 
slain,  291. 

Ciesario,  son  of  Cleopatra  by  Csaar, 
82. 

Caius  and  Lucius,  grandaona  of  Au- 
gustus, 89  ;  their  death,  118. 

Caius  Ceesar,  74.     See  Caliottla, 

Calendar,  the,  corrected  by  Julius 
Cffisar,  27  aoAmtls;  by  Augustus, 
95. 

Caliqula,  his  birth,  ibi  ;  origin  of 
his  name,  256 ;  in  Germany  and 
Syria,  ib.  ;  with  Tiberius  at  Capri, 
267;  suspected  of  murderinghint, 
268  ;  succeeds  him,  t£ ;  his  popu- 
larity, 269 ;  honours  to  Germani- 
cus  and  bis  family,  260 ;  his  just 
administration,  261;  consulsliips, 
262  ;  public  spectacles,  263 ;  pub- 
lic worlis,  264 ;  affects  royalty, 
266  ;  and  divinity,  ii. ;  treatment 
of  his  female  relatives,  267,  26S; 
of  his  wives  and  mistresses,  269 ; 
of  his  (Hends,  &. ;  of  the  magia- 
Irates,  270;  his  cruelties,  271— 
274 ;  discourages  learning,  276 ; 
disgraces  men  of  rank,  276  ;  hia 
unnatural  luste,  277;  exhaustel^e 
treasury,  278  ;  his  rapacity,  279  ; 
his  new  taiee,  280  ;  eipeditioD  to 
Germany,  281 ;  bravaclo  against 
Britain,  283  and  note ;  his  triumph, 
284  ;  his  person  and  constitution, 
286  ;  style  of  dress,  286 ;  personal 
Bccompluhmenli,   2S7i   288;  hif 
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fe-TOurite  horse,  389:  oonspirai 
Kgainist  bim,  iA,  j  omens  of  bis 
fat«,  290  ;  he  is  aeaaeainated,  i 

Calpnmia,  wife  of  J.  Csasr,  14. 

C^itol,  the,  hunithyViteliii!9.4 
rebuilt  h;  Yespasiatt,  4S2 ;  rebuilt 
by  Doffli"'       '"" 

Capri,  ishm 
137 ;  Aui^ 
beriue  retires  there.  217 ;   hia  de- 
baucheries there,  319— 

Carinn,  a  street  in  Rome, 

Carmel,  Mount.  Vespaaian  eaerifloei 
at,  447  and  nole. 

Caractacus,  309  not^j  334. 

Cassias.   Bee  Bmtus. 

Chosrea,  the  assassin  of  Ca- 
lifs, 289—291. 

Caspian  Mountains,  pass  through, 
349  and  note. 

Catiline's  conapiracy,  9,  11. 

CbW,  M.,  infuBfis  vigour  into  the 
senate,  9 ;  yields  M  political  ex- 
pediency, 12  and  Ttole;  dragged 
to  prison  from  the  senat«,  14  ; 
threatens  to  impeach  J.  Cssar,  31. 

CaCnlhts,  remarks  on  his  works,  67 

Celsus,  the  physician,  bis  vorks,  249. 

Censor,  office  of,  100  and  note 

Ceasos  taken,  how,  103. 

Chrestus  said  to  make  tnmults  at 
Borne,  318. 

Christians,  confounded  witb  the 
Jews,  215  note;  accused  of  se- 
dition, 318  and  mo(«;  cruelties  of 
Nero  to,  347 ;  poll  tai  on,  489  mit. 

Cicero,  M.  T.,  his  opinion  ot  J. 
Cffisar,  7  and  21 ;  appealed  to  by 
him,  1 1  ;  commends  Ciesar'a  ora- 
tory, 35  ;  remarks  on  the  vorki 
of,  60—65;  dream  of,  140. 

Ciooa,  Cornelius  Helvius,  a  poet,  517 
and  HoU, 

Ciroensian  games,  description  of,  2S 
and  note,  27. 

Circeii,  near  Antium,  236. 

Circus,  Flominian,  310  note;  Max. 
imos,  333  and  nets. 

CiTie  crown,  description  of,  3. 
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Claadii,  family  of  the,  192-19*. 

ClAUBius.  his  birth,  396,  childhood 
and  education,  297,  Augustus  i 
opinion  of  bim,  298  ,  fills  publit, 
o£Eces,  300;  held  in  contempt, 
301 ;  unexpected  elevation,  ii  , 
elected  by  the  pttetorwn  guird, 
303 :  honours  to  the  family  of 
Augustus,  303 ;  his  moderation 
i6. ;  conspiracies  against  him,  304 , 
conduct  as  consul  and  judge,  SOS, 
306 ;  as  censor,  307 ;  expedition 
to  EriCain,  309  ;  his  triumph,  311) : 
care  of  the  city  and  people,  i4.  ; 
his  public  works,  311  ;  public 
spectacles,  312,  313 ;  civil  and 
religious  administration.  3H,  315 ; 
military,  316,  317  ;  banishes  the 
Jews  and  Christians,  318  and  note, - 
bis  marriages,  319  ;  children,  320  ; 
his  freedmen  and  favourites,  321 ; 
governed  by  them  and  hia  wives, 
ti. ;  his  person,  332  ;  bis  enter- 
tainnients,  333  ;  cruelty,  324 ;  fear 
and  distrust,  325.  326;  affects 
literature,  328,  329  ;  death  by 
poison,  330  ;  omens  previously, 
381. 

Clemens.    See  Flavius, 

Cleopatra  has  Egypt  confirmed  to  her 
by  J.  Csesar,  24  ;  intrigues  with 
bim. 34;  has  asonbyhim,iJ.;  Sies 
witb  Mark  Antony,  81 ;  kills  her- 
self, 83  ;  her  children  by  Antony, 
ii.  and  81. 
loins  of  Caligula,  37;  of  Yespasim, 
487. 

Cologne,  founded  by  Agrippina,  434 

Colonies  at  Como,  19  ;  foreign,  29, 
Colosseum,  the,  begun  by  Vespasinn, 
453;  flnisbed  by  Titus,  470andno(B. 
Commentaries,  Cffisu/s,  36,  37, 
Comet  before  Nero's  death,  366. 
Comitium,  the,  emhellisbed,   7  and 

Como,  colony  settled  there,  19  aud     , 
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Confluentes,  Coblentz,  230. 
Cordua  Cremutius,  a  hiBtorian,  99. 
Cornelia,  Juliua  Csaar's  wife,  2 ;  her 

deatli,  5. 
Corintli.   See  latbinna  of. 
ComeliuB  Hepoa.  account  of,  101. 
Cotiflo,  king  of  the  Get»,  1)7  and 

Coltiuf,  his  domiuiona  in  the  Alps, 
216,  349. 

Crawua,  aspires  to  be  dictator,  6 ;  his 

-----B,   6  and   7;  becomes 

r  Julius  Cceear,  11  note; 
reconciiea  to  Fompej,  12. 

Crates,  a  gnmrnaiim,  504. 

Cnnobeline  and  hia  son,  282  ;  de- 
hated  by  Aulua  Plaalius,  309  and 

CurtioB  Nicia,  a  scholar,  617. 
Curde  chair,  89 ;  description  of,  mie 

a. 

Cybele,  rites  of,  121  and  mU,  194. 
Date-trees,  introduction  of,  193  and 

Bolabella,  P.,  loses  a  Seet,  24 ;  in- 
veifhe  against  J.  Csaar,  32  ;  pro- 
secuted by  Csasar,  36, 

Domitia,  wiie  of  Somitian.  480 ;  in- 
trigues with  Paris,  481 ;  denies 
intrigue  with  Titna,  473  ;  plots 
Domitian'a  death,  491. 

DoMiTiiN,  his  birth,  479;  hiayonth 
iniamoua,  ti. ;  escapes  from  Vitel- 
lius.  id. ;  Bsanmes  power  in  Rome, 
480 ;  goferna  deapodcaJly,  tS. ; 
under  VeBpssian  amuaed  himself 
with  poetiV,  ii. ;  plola  agunst  Ti- 
tus, ii.  ;  aueceedg  him,  431 ;  his 
wife  Domitia,  480,  481  ;  gives 
costly  apectacles,  ii.  482;  bis  pub- 
lic buildings,  483  ;  expeditions, 
ii.;  hia  administration,  484;  of 
jnadce,  486;  his  crueltiea,  487, 
4.88;  eitort^ons.  489;  poll-lax  on 
the  Jens,  ib. ;  his  arti^Dce,  490 ; 
conspiracy  against  htm.  481 ; 
alarms  and  omens,  492,  493;  bis 

^  497; 


ktbiU,  496  i  lewd  c 


is  lamented  only  by  the  soldiwi, 


494  ni 
Druids,  religion  of,  suppreaaed  by 

Claudius,  318. 
Drusilla,  sister  of  Caligula,  268 . 

,  wife  of  Felix,  321  and  note. 

Dntsua.  brother  of  Tiberius,  196; 

his  death,  198. 
,  Tibelius'e  son,  197. 203 ;  hil 

death,  217.  224,  230  ;  son  of  Ger- 

manicus,  starred,  226;  father  of 

Claudius,  29S ;  died  in  Germany, 

ii. ;  his  character.  296. 
Dyracobium,  Cn.  Pompey  blockaded 

there,  23,  40. 

EaelM,  the  standards,  of  the  legions. 

East,  the,  prophecy  of  a  Eulerfrom, 
445  and  note. 

Egypt  confirmed  to  Cleopatra,  24; 
supplies  Rome  with  com,  82 ;  made 
a  province,  ii. 

Emperor,  the  title  of,  46  note. 

Ennins,  account  of,  606,  607. 

Epicadius  complete  Sylla's  Commen- 
taries, 616, 

Epidius.  C,  teaches  rhetoric,  627, 

Equestrian  order,  scrutiny  of,  98, 
102:  procession  of,  101  and  HHii; 
reriew  of,  261  ;  pnriGed  by  Ves- 
pasian. 453. 

Eratosthenee.  the  philoBopher,  614. 

Esaeda,  a  light  Bntish  car,  264  and 


ly  names  and  cognoioena,  192 
Felix,  governor  of  Jud»a,  321  ;  his 


Flavian  femily.  account  of,   441 ; 

temple  of,  496. 
Flavia  Domitilla,  wife  of  VMposian, 
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Fla'^na  Clemens,  Doniitian'a  oousin, 

492 ;  put  to  deEth,  t'i.  and  mfe.idt. 
• Sabinua,V«n)aBittii' 9  brother, 

437  ;  retreats  Co  Uie  capitol.  438  ; 

buried  there,  tb. 
Fxitam,   the   Komm,   7  ;  of  Jnliiu 

Cffisar,  18  ;  of  Auguetui 

of  Nerrn.  483. 
Frnits,  foreign,  introdoced  at  Home, 

493  mte. 
Fucine  take,  drsinafe  of.  projected 

by  J.  Cnsar,   30 ;    emiesEiry  of, 

Sll,  314. 

Galba,  not  allied  to  tlie  Ciesars.  400 ; 
hie  descent,  401  ;  birth,  402 ; 
Btudiee  the  Ltw,  403  ;  coarted  bj 
Agiippina,  i^. ;  a,  &vouTite  of 
Livia,  a.  ;  prsetor  and  consul, 
404;  oommaods  in  Gaul,  ii. ;  in 
Africa,  40S;  in  Spain,  4D6:  on 
Nero's  death  amime*  the  title  of 
Ccesai,  40S;  tnarcbee  to  Bonie, 
409;  Ms  sererily,  410;  becomM 
hateful  to  the  people,  411;  and 
the  troops,  it. ;  omens  against  him, 
412;  the  prstorian  revolt,  413; 
he  is  slain,  t'i. ;  hig  person  and 
habits,  414. 

Oallns,  Comelins,  prefect  of  Egypt, 
120;  Iricnd  of  Augustus,  ti. ;  his 
eclogues,  188 ;  patron  of  Ctecilius, 
a  man  of  kttcrs,  5(8. 

,  L.  Plotius,  a  rbetorieian,  52S. 

Gaul.  J.  CaH»r  goes  there  as  procon- 
sal,  IS  ;  division  of  the  provinces, 
ib.  note;  be  lEviea  troops  in,  16  ; 
his  conquests  in,  17. 

Germuiicus  marries  Agrippina,  118  ; 
adopted  by  Tiberius.  203,  251 ;  his 
triumph,  ih. ;  his  death,  217,  224, 
2S1 ;  his  sons,  226 ;  his  character, 
3S2;  grief  for,  263. 

Gennan  tribes,  defeated  by  J,  CiesBr, 
IT  ;  they  detest  Varus,  86  ;  Ca- 
li^la'g  eispedititiu   against,  2S1, 

Gmeoriacum,  Boulogne,  283,  300. 
Gladiatflrs,  comhata  of,  eihibited  by 
Juliua,  3, 19,  25 ;  Sret  introduced 


at  Home,  25  nnti;  shewn  br  Ca- 
ligula, 262;  bj-Domitian.  J&l, 

Gniptio,  M.  A.,  a  grammarian,  Sll 
-613. 

Golden  House,  the,  of  Nero,  369; 

Grammar,  science  of,  606. 

Grammarians,  what,  609. 

Guards,  the  Spanish,  100  ;  the  Ger- 
man, ib. ;  disbanded  by  Galba,408. 
See  Praetorian. 

HelridiusPti9oa8,a  philoBOpher,  455. 

Hirtins  and  Pansa,  consuls.  76  ;  de- 
feated and  slain,  77. 

Horace,  bielifeand  works,173 — 177, 
642—645. 

Horse.  Caligula's  favourite,  289 ; 
proposes  to  make  him  cunsul,  ib. 

EygiuuB,  Palatine  librarian,  620 ; 
hia  works,  249. 


Jerusalem  taken  byTitus,  467  and  not«. 

Jews,  rites  of  suppressed  by  Tiberius, 
216;  eipellod  from  Rome  hy  Clau- 
dius, 318;  revolt  of,  44S;  Ves- 
pasian's triumph  over,  449,  464 ; 
fate  of  their  sacred  vessels.  449 
note;  figured  on  the  arch  of  Titus, 
467  note;  poll-tas  on  the,  489. 

Joscphus  the  historian,  taken  prison- 
er hy  Vespasian,  447 ;  predicts  bii 
elevation,  ib. 

Journals  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
senate  published  by  J.  CteEar,  13  ; 
includes  speeches,  trials,  births, 
deaths,  &c.,  ib. ;  discontinued  by 
AngustUB,  261 ;  revived  by  Cttlig- 

Julia,  daughter  of  Julius  Caesar,  2 
married  to  Cn.  Pompy,  ' 
death,  17. 
— ,  ikuEhtcr  of  AuguetHS,  mai 
ried  to  Marccllus,  117  ;  toAgrii 
pa,  ij. ;  to  Tiberias,  ib.  and  iSi 
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tlicLt  ■  cliililren,    118  ;    baniahod, 

119.     t^^-i- 
Julia,  granddaughter  of  Augustus, 

nmrrieil  to  Lucius  PuuIub,  1 ' " 

banished,  id. 
JDLIU9  C^SAU,  marries  Cornelia, 

:    Alls  public 


nfflcM.  i ;  commands 
joins  Srila  and  Crsssus,  8  , 
public  Duildiugs,?;  chosen  ooiuul, 
12;  msrrieaCalpuniia.  14;  alli- 
ance with  Pompef,  ii.  15 ;  has  tbe 
proTince  of  Gaul,  IS  i  inrades 
Britain,  17;  affects  popularity  and 
is  lavish  of  monsf,  13;  resulies 
on  WOT,  20  ;  cfosbhb  the  Rubicon, 
22;  marches  to  Home,  23 ;  defeats 
Ponipef  at  Pharealin,  ii. ;  his  tri- 
umphs, 21 ;  his  public  spectacles, 
2S ;  corrects  the  calendar,  27 ;  hia 
civil  adminiatration,  28,  29 ;  pro- 
jected trorka,  30; personam! dress, 
ii, ;  his  charactei,  scandals  on,  32 
— 34 ;  his  extortions,  35  ;  as  an 
orator,  ii.;  asa  writer,  36,  37 ; 
as  a  genenJ,  38 — 13  ;  as  an  ad- 
vocate and  friend,  13 — 44  ;  his 
good  qnahties,  45  ;  his  abuse  of 
power,  4S,  47 ;  oonspicacj  against 
hiu,  48 — 50  ;  bis  assaeai nation, 
-51;  his  will,   62;    funeial,   53; 

apotheosis,  59. 
Juvenal,  account  of,  and  works,  499, 
500  ;  Ufe  of,  536. 


Laurel  grove  of  the  Ciesars,  400  and 

LeuEBua,  a  school  master,  507. 

Lepidua,  master  of  the  horse  to 
Julius  CiBsar,  52 ;  one  of  the  tri- 
umiiri,  75  ;  the  confederacy  re- 
newed, 77;  banished,  30 ;  bis  death, 
95. 

Idctora,'attend  the  consuls,  13  andn!)f«. 

Ijbrariea,  public,  one  projected  by 
J.  CBMiir,  80;  the  Palatine,  formed 
by  Ausuatua,  92 ;  of  Aleiandria, 
49a ;  of  tUe  portico  of  Octaviu,  620. 


Liveries,  coloars   of  th«   unperid, 

490,  note. 
Liria  DrusiHn,   wife  of  Augustus 

117,    295;    mother  of  TiWui, 

202 ;  bis  treatment  of  her,  22'2, 

a2Ji  her  death,  234;  divine  ho- 

cours  decreed  to,  303. 

Ocellina,  mother  of  Galba,  402. 

Livius  Andronicus,  account  of,  50S. 
— -~  Titus,  remarlis  on  his  History, 

161—163. 
Lollina,  governor  of  Agrippa,  201, 

202, 
Lucan,  remaris  on,  390,  997;  lifa 

of,  54*. 
Lucius  jfivius,  a  grammarian,  508. 
Crassitiua,    acboolmaster    and 

philosopher,  S19. 
Lucius  Vettius,  an  informer,  11,  14. 
Lucretius,  remarlis  on  his  works,  69. 
Lupfrnalia,  feast  ot,  43,  and  »ofe,' 

and  96.  -,         .  c 

Marc^os,  M.  Pomptnius,  a  critic, 


Mannillo,  a  kind  of  gladiator,  238, 
487. 

Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  269. 

MeCEBuas,  Augustus  complidiw  of, 
120;  hishouseandgardeneonthe 
Esquiiine,  125,  203;  bis  charac- 
ter, 153;  patronizes  Horocs,  173, 
541. 

MelisBUs,  CaiuB,  librarian  and  friend 
of  MsBcenaa,  520. 

Messalina,  wife  of  Claudius,  319; 
put  to  death,  ii. ;  her  character, 
336. 

Misenum,  a  naval  station,  110;  Ti« 
■ius  sails  there,  236. 

Mitbridates  revolts,  4. 

Mityleno  taken  by  storm,  3. 

Money-lenders,  lampoon  on  Angai- 
tus  for  his  father's  being  one.  123; 
Bo/non,  i*. ;  and  340. 

Mount  Mtrm,  236. 

Vesuvius,  ciupCionof.  471,  SlSa 
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Hnnena,  conspiracy  o^  83,    lU,  I 


JTfflTins,  his  Punic  war,  509. 

Naples,  a  Gretk  coloiij,  303,  noU. 

Narboane,  a  Somaii  colony,  196. 

Narcissus,  a  frcedman  of  Claodias, 
321,  326. 

Naumacbia,  of  Julius,  27 ;  of  Au- 
gustus, 105;  Nero,  344;  Titus, 
470;  of  Domitian,  482;  erectad 
by  him,  483. 

Nemi,  lake  of,  276,  nott, 

Nero,  his  descent, 337 — 339;  birth, 
340 ;  youth,  341 ;  succeeds  Clau- 
diUB,  342 ;  begins  his  rci^  well, 
343;  gives  spectacles  and  iacgesses, 
344,  34S;  reeeites  king Tindates, 
346 ;  admintstTation  of  justice, 
a. ;  bis  public  buildings,  347 ; 
cruelUes  to  the  Christians,  it.,  and 
note !  undertakes  no  foreign  ware, 
34S ;  appears  on  the  stage,  as  a 
singer,  at  Naplts,  3S0 ;  at  Rome, 
351;  as  a  charioteer,  352;  in 
Greacfl,  363;  triumphal  return, 
364;  his  revels  and  vices.  356; 
foul  debaucherjes,  367;  prodigali- 
ty, 358;  bis  Golden  House,  369  ; 
other  works,  360  ;  estortiona,  iS,, 
861;  bia  murdeca:  Brilannicus, 
362 ;  bis  motber,  363  ;  bis  re- 
morse, 364 ;  marries  Poppaa  Sa- 
bina,  ii, ;  Hessaltna,  A.  ;  bis 
butcheries,  366,  366 ;  sets  Are  to 
Eome,  367;  sings  whilst  it  is 
turning,  ii. ;  dLsastecfl  in  Britain, 
368  ;  and  in  the  Gast,  369 ;  lam- 
poons on  him,  a. ;  revolt  of  Vin- 
dex,  in  Gaul,  370 ;  appeals  t«  the 
senate,  371;  Galba  declares  against 
him  in  Spain,  372 ;  proposes  to 
march  against  Vindei,  373;  his 
perplexities,  376 ;  eecapes  from 
Bome,  376;  kills  himself,  373; 
his  person,  379 ;  accomplishments, 
380;  rehgioussentinients,381. 
Sioomedea,  king  of  Betbjnia,  Julius 
Cwsar  at  bis  eoutt,  2 ;  scandals 
.,  A.  and  32,  33.    t 


pey  the  Great,  627. 
Octavii,  the  femily  of,  71. 
Octavius,  Cains,  mber  of  Augustus 


Orbilius  PupiUua,  a  schoolmaster, 
512. 

Organ,  the  Hydraulic,  37,  and  note. 

Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  200, 
and  aote  ;  harbour  formed,  311. 

Otho,  his  ancestors,  416;  hia  Inrtb, 
417 ;  gets  into  Nero's  favour,  ii. ; 
marries  Poppaa  pro  jTormd,  418 ; 
sent  into  Spain,  i*. ;  joins  Gaiba, 
ii. ;  practises  sgainst  him,  419  ; 
chosen  emperor  by  the  pretoriana, 
420;  and  VilelliuB,  by  the  Ger- 
man army,  421 ;  he  marches  against 
them,  422  ;  his  troops  defeated  ut 
Bedrisciim,  423 ;  makes  no  fur- 
ther resistance,  424;  calmly  pots 
tui  end  to  hie  life,  42S  ;  his  person 
and  habits,  i6. ;  devotion  of  bis 
soldiers,  426. 


Oxheada,  a  street  in  Rome,  73. 

Palatine  Hill,  73,  and  nofet ;  Aiwus. 
tus'e  house  there,  125;  enlamdby 
Caligula,  266,  267;  the  Golden 
House  added  by  Nero,  369,  369) 
Tiberios'e  house,  438. 

f  ansa.    See  Hirtius. 

Pantheon,  built  by  Agrippa,  93. 

Paris,  an  actor,  intrigues  with  D»- 
mitia,  481. 

Pearls  found  in  Britain,  31  andnofr. 

Pereius,  renatla  oa,  397-^399 ;  liA 
of,  S3S. 
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PetTonia,  wife  of  Vitellius,  4S1. 

PeCronitu  Arbiter,  remu'ks  on, 
—396. 

Plisedrns,  account  of,  248. 

Pliarmacusa.  u:aad  of,  i. 

Pliatsalia,  battls  of,  23 ;  speeclk  of 
J.  Ciesar  a^r,  21  ;  his  call  to 
the  troaps  at,  IS  ;   Lucan's  poem 


Polypi 


Philippi,  battle  o^  77, 

tiis's  escape  at.  13S. 
Pliilosophci'a,    decrees    against    at 

Rome.  624.    "it, 
Pineian  hill,  379,  aad  aole, 
Piao,  Cneius,  conapiris  with  Crassus, 

7. 
,  prefect  of  STria,  251  ;  sua- 

peotetl  of  poisoning  Geroianious, 

262  ;  hia  conspiracy,  368. 
Plancoa,   L.  Munatius,   the  orator, 

629,  and  note. 
Plinv,  the  elder,  remarts  on,  475  ; 

ba  works,  ■4.--478  ;  his  Ufe,  545. 
the  younger,  648,  tiote. 

._j  listor,  Aleiander,  the  historian, 

520,  and  note. 
Pom^ranate,  street  lo  called,  473, 

Pompeina  Seitus,  wars  of  Augnatiia 
with,  76. 

Pompflia,  wife  of  Julius  C^sar,  5. 

Pompey,  Cn.,  reconciled  with  Cras- 
sus,  12;  marries  Julia,  14;  sup- 
ports her  father  J.  Ctesar,  15; 
meets  hint  at  Lucca,  16 ;  sole  con- 
sul, 1 7 ;  offered  Octavia  in  mar- 
lii^e.  18^  his  opinion  of  Julius 
CiBsar.  20  ;  flies  to  Bruniiuaium, 
23  ;  defeated  at  Pharsaiia,  ii. ; 
his  statues  restored,  45  ;  hia  senate- 
house,  49,  SO,  and  hoU. 

Pontine  Marshes,  draini^c  of,  30. 

Poppa, S^ina,Nero'sroi8treBS,  380; 
he  kiUs  her,  365;  Otho  marries 
'her  praJbriaS,  417,418. 

Porticos;  of  Ludus  and  Cains,  93 ; 
of  Octavia,  i>.,  and  natei  of  the 
Argonauts,  94. 

Posts  established,  110. 

Fretorian  guards  of  Tiberius,  221, 


229;  elect  Clauiliaa,  302;  attend 
him  to  the  senate,  303;  satnU 
Nero,  342  ;  mutiny  againat  Galba, 
411 ;  dispatch  hi  lu,  413 ;  disbanded 
by  Yitellius,  432 ;  commanded  by 
JituB,  468. 

Prelorian  camp,  265,  302  ;  its  posi- 
tion, 376. 

Probua,  M.  Valerias,  his  mode  of 
teachmg,  626. 

Procurators,  their  office,  304,  note. 

Propertius,  on  his  life  and  worka, 

Peylli,  the,  81,  and  mle. 

Ptolemy  Auleles  eipelled,  8. 

Public  health,  augury  of,  and  note, 
96. 

Fublliis  Clodius  debauches  Pompeia, 
S;  is  Cicero's  enemy,  14;  mur- 
dered, 17;  his  trial,  44. 

Futeoli,  Caligula's  bridge  at,  263 ; 
the  landing-plaoe  from  the  East, 
487. 


us  Ciecilius,   a   EchoolmaaCci, 
-  Catulus,  repairs  the  Capitol, 


Rabirius  Posthnmus  prosecuted,  9, 
308. 

Ravenna,  J.  Ceesar  halts  there,  20; 
a  naval  station,  110. 

Reate,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  441 ; 
Vespasian  bom  there,  442,  469 ; 
his  estates  near,  481;  hedtestbere, 
a. ;  as  doea  Titua,  47B. 

Bemmius  Falaman,  a  grammarian, 
523. 

Republic,  the,  Augustus  thinlcs  o( 
restoring,  91 ;  the  forms  of,  pre- 
served, 212  ;  maintained  by  Cali' 
gula,  261 ;  proposal  lo  restore  it. 
292. 

Rhetoric  forbidden  at  Borne,  526 ; 
its  progress,  627. 

Rhine,  the,  aiiddenly  thaws,  484. 

Rhodes,  J.  Cfflsar  retires  thort,  3; 
and  Tiberius,  200. 
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Koman  people,  their  tore  of  public 
BpcctUcieB,  216;  largesses  of  curn 
to,  311,  312. 

Eloine,  imprDremcnts  of  Augustus, 


fire  under  Titus,  171.  aud  note. 
Roads.    See  Via. 
RnMeon,  the,  crossed  bj  Jul.  Ciesar, 

22. 

ts  Rufus,  soldier  and  historian. 


SLOj 


'e,  511. 


Ballust,  remarks  on,  159,  IGO. 
Santra,  a  biographical  nritec,  £33, 

and  netf. 
Saturnalia,  account  of,  262,  note. 
ScEeva,  a  centurion,  tia  heroic  con- 
duct, 12. 
Scribonia,  wife  of  Augustus,  117. 
ScTJboiiius,   a   disciple  of  Orbilius, 

521. 
Secular  games,  by  Augustus,  96  ;  by 

Claudius,  313. 
Selene,   daughter   of   Anton;   and 

Cleopatra.  364. 
Sejanus,   Tiberius's    suspicions    of, 

229,   25j;  tia  conspiracy,   232; 

account  of,  211,  245. 


315; 


tiny  of,  by  Caligula,  260 

fled  by  Vespasian,  153. 
Seneca,  Ann»us,  made  Nero's  tutor, 

341 ;  forced  to  kill  himself,  36d ; 

remarks  on,  886—392. 
Septa,  vhat,  105,  and  noilfl. 
SGptizoDium,the,  description  of,  469, 

Sertorius  commands  in  Spaili,  4, 

Scrrilia,  mother  of  M.  Brutus,  J. 
Cieaar  intrigues  with  her,  33. 

Sesterce,  the  Talue  of,  457,  nole. 

Sextug  Clodius,  professor,  and  friend 
of  Antony,  528. 

Sibclline  books  preserved  by  Augus- 
tus, 95. 


Silius,  aparamourof  Meesalina.  322, 
325.  , 

Silyeremiths.     See  Moncy-lendem. 

Slaves,  workhouses  of,  96 ;  writers 
and  artists  originally  such,  157 
«ofe;  chained  as  watch-dogs,  527, 
and  nate^ 

Spain,  prorince  of,  governed  by  Jn- 
lius  Cfflsar,  5,  11 ;  Pompey'sarmy 
in,  23;  Galba  commatids  there, 
106. 

SporuB,  Nero's  frecdman,  367,  376, 
378. 

Standards,  Roman,  259, 

Statues  of  the  kings  of  Rome,  46; 
of  Pompey,  96  ;  of  learned  men, 
513,  519. 

Statins,  his  works,  500 — 503, 

Subnrra,  a  street  in  Kome,  31. 

Saetonius  Paulinus,  commands  in 
Britain,  123,  mie. 

,  Lenis,  the  author's  father, 

serves  under  Otho.  it. 

SueviUB  Nicanor,  a  grammarian,  510. 

Sumptaarv  iawa  of  Julius  Ctesar,  29. 

Sylla  paraons  Julius  Caisar,  2  ;  con- 
spires with  Cffisar  and  Craasus,  6 ; 
his  statues  restored,  16  j  his  Com- 
"   1,516. 


Taurus,  Statilius,  93,  364. 

Temples  of  Castor  and  Pollai,  8,  and 
note,  266  ;  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus 
repidred,  10,  and  noia,  &c. ;  of  Ve- 
nus Genctrii.  IT ;  Mars  Uttor,  84, 
92 ;  Palatine  Apollo,  ib.  and  ttoU  ; 
Jupiter  Tonans,  93,  and  note; 
Hercules  and  Musea,  ih. ;  the  Par- 
thenon, ib.  and  tioit;  of  Concord, 
206,  and  note  ,-  of  Vesta,  223,  and 
note ;  of  Angustua,  261 ;  Jupit?t 
Latialis,  298,  and  note;  of  Peace, 
153.  and  Hote ,- of  Clandtns, /A. ,-  o( 
Jupiter  Custos,  183 ;  of  the  Ftarian 
Family,  483,  195. 

Terence,  life  of,  631, 

Tenacina,  on  the  road  to  Naplci, 
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23;   Tib«riu8's  villa  theru,  217, 

Tenia,  miBtress  of  Julius  Cffisar,  33. 
TheatrBB— of  Pompey,  96;  reliiiilt, 
3I2j  of  MaTcellus,  93,  BLudmie; 
repaired,  168 ;  of  fiallniB,  t'i .  ,- 
Pompey's  restored  by  Tiberius, 
221;  byCftligula,  265. 
Theogenes,  an  SMrologer  of  Apollo- 

nia,  141. 
Tbrai,  a  Mnd  of  gladiator,  iSl. 
T)iurinus,RGumiiiae  of  Augustus,  74. 
TiBEiuoB,  dtsBceot  of,  192— 195;  bis 
ohiidhood,  198;  youth,  197;  in 
the  fomm,  198 ;  in  the  nars, 
a.,  and  199;  withdraws  from 
Bome,  a, ;  retirement  at  Kbodes, 
200,  201 ;  returns  to  Rome,  202  ; 
conunanda  in  Germany  and  Iliy' 
ricum,  2D4,  205;  triumphs,  206; 
made  colleague  Mith  Augustus, 
ii.  I  succeeds  him,  207;  goiems 
with  moderation,  210 — 213;  sump- 
tuin'  laws,  214 ;  represses  the 
Jewish  religion,  215;  and  Chris- 
tian, ii.,  and  nott;  his  rigoron* 
juBtiea,  216 ;  retire*  to  Capri, 
217 ;  his  debaucheries  there,  218 
— 220  ;  his  parsimony,  221 ;  ex- 
actions, 222 ;  Matmont  of  Liiia, 
;  of  DrusDB  and  Germanicus, 


S  cruelties,   228—23! ; 
remorse,   233;  bis  person,  234; 
literary  pursuits,  239;  hb  last  ill- 
ness,  236 ;  and  death,   237 ;  re- 
joicings at  it,  238;  hia  will,  239. 

Tiber,  inundaljoiis  of  the,  91,  and 
note  i  bed  of,  cleaned,  94,  aud 
fwfe ,- Bonds,  223;  criminals  thrown 
into,  230;  island  of  Esmilapius, 
in,  317,  and  note. 

TibuILus,  his  life  and  works,  186— 


187. 


e,  34G. 


ii. ;  the  honourshe  paid  hintv  ii.; 
i  endowments,  personal  and  mental, 
466 ;  serves  in  Germany  and  Bri- 
tain, ib. ;  in  Judaa,  ii. ;  takes  Je- 
rasidem,  467 ;  returns  to  Kome,  ti, ; 
is  colleague  with  Vespasiau,  488  ; 
is  harsh  and  unpopiilaT,  t'i. ;  his 
attachment  to  Berenice,  469  ;  his 
character  brightens,  ii. ;  his  mo- 
deration and  munificence,  470  ; 
pablle  bnildincs  and  spectacle 
ii.,  and  note;  his  clemency,  471 ; 
relief  of  great  disasters,  472 ; 
avoids  sheading  blood,  ii. ;  taken 
suddenly  ill,  473  >  dies  on  his  po- 
tersal  estate,  474. 

Toga.  FrEeteita,  101.  103,  and  notei. 

Virilk,  101,  and  iiofe. 

Tomb  of  Domitian,  379,  and  note. 

Treviri  (Treves),  254,  266,  nolt. 

Triumphs  of  Julius  Cfesar,  24,  25  ; 
Augustus,  85 ;  description  of  a,  ii. 
note  j  Tiberius,  206;  GcrmanicuB, 
261  ;  of  Vespasian  aud  Titus,  454, 
467 ;  <A  Domitian,  484. 

Valerius  Cato,  a  grammarian,  516. 

Masimus,    atcount  of  bia 

works,  248. 

Varro,  remarks  on  bia  works,  65,67. 

Varns'  defeat  by  the  Germans,  S6, 
206. 

Vclabrum,  a  street  in  B»me,  25, 356. 

Velleius  Pal«rculus,  his  life  and  Epi- 
tome, 247. 

VelitriB,  town  of,  seat  of  the  Oct*. 
Tian  family,  71,74. 

Venus  of  Coos,  statae  of,  by  Apelle^ 
467. 

Vespasian,  bis  < 
Flavian  fa 
Eeate,  442 ; 
serves  in  Thrace,  443;  has  the 
province  of  Crete  and  Cyrene,  iS. ; 
marries  Flavia  Domililla,  ii. ;  bis 
children,  ih. ;  serves  in  Germany 
and  Britain,  444 ;  is  proconsul  in 
AMca,  lb.  \  goes  into  retirement, 
ii.;  the  Jews,  revolt,  445;  he  ii 
sent  to  qutjl  it,  ii. ;  the  prophauf 
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•f  s  rtder  from  the  East  npplted  to 
him,  ij.  and  note;  bis  campaign 
in  Jndna,  446  ;  consults  the  orade 
•t  Caimel,  447  ;  the  M^as.  arm; 
dMiares  him  emperor,  448 ;  also 
the  legions  in  Egypt  and  JudLea, 
i!. ;  seizes  Alexandria.  449 ;  oon- 
snlts  Serapia,  ii. ;  performs  mira- 
cles, 430,  and  tmtej  returns  to 
Borne,  451 ;  his  Jewish  triumph, 
a. ;  reforms  the  armv,  452 ;  his 
public  buildings,  453 ;  his  just 
administration,  464 ;  and  cle- 
mency, 455;  his  love  of  money, 
456;  encoara^  leamingandBrt, 
467;  hi^  person,  459;  mode  of 
Efe,  ii. ;  hie  wit,  460  ;  ista^entll, 
461 ;  dies  at  Beate,  i6. 
helsl  Virgins,  the,  62 ;  mode  ofa^ 

fiointment,    96,   and   nofe;   their 
evdneas  punished,  4S6, 
Ha  Appia,  236,  and  note. 

Fkminia,  94,  and  nol^,  148. 

Nomenlana,  'i76,  note, 

Sacra,  a  streec  in  Eoma,  81. 

Salacia,    description    of    376  ! 

note;  tomb  there,  454. 
Pienne,  in  Narbonne,  433,  and  note, ' 
Pines  forbidden  to  be  planted,  4S4 ; ' 

ediPt  reioked,   491! '-" 

prodiKie  i4  a,  831. 


I  Tindex,  Julius,  revolts  in  Gaul,  S70. 

I     406 ;  his  death,  408. 
Vintage,  the,  99,  hoM, 

iViTELUDS,  his  origin,  427,  428: 
and  birth,  429;  bia  youth  riciotu, 
430 ;  in  iayour  with  Caligula, 
ClaudioB,  and  Nero,  430;  hiemai> 
riages,  431 ;  sent  to  Gennacy,  tS. ; 
saluted  emperor  by  the  bwipa, 
432 ;  marches  to  Home,  433  ;  go- 
verns despotically,  434;  his  glat- 
looy,  435 ;  and  luinry,  ib. ;  hia 
cruel  executions,  436 ;  the  legions, 
declare  against  him,  437 ;  agrees 
to  abdicate,  ii. ;  secretes  himself, 
43S;   is  dragged  out  and  slain, 

Virgil,  accountof  hta  life  and  works, 
166—173. 

Vologesus  honours  Nero's  memorjr 
381;  offers  reinforcements  to  Ves- 
pasian, 449  ;   demands  sociiourg, 

Vonones.  king  of  the  Paithians,  222. , 

Wild  beasts  siiown  in  the  pnblio 
Bpeotaeles  byJuliiia,  8  ;  by  Augus- 
tus. 106.  106;  criminals  throvn 
to,  305,  and  noU  ;  numbers  exhi< 
bited,  470,  nofa  ;  eihibited  by  I}»- 
mitian,  181. 
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